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INTRODUCTION 


Tux object of this publication is to provide a full record of the explorations, archaeological in 
the first place but to a large extent also geographical, which my second Central-Asian expedition, 
undertaken under the orders of the Government of India, enabled me to carry out during 1906-8 
in widely distant regions of innermost Asia. The plan of these explorations was directly based upon 
the results which had rewarded my first journey in Chinese Turkestan in the year 1900-1, and their 
Start fitly coincided with the completion of Ancient Ahotan, my Detailed Report on that pioneer 
expedition, 

_ The new explorations were destined from the outset to cover a far wider aréa, extending from 
the Hindukush valleys and the uppermost Oxus right across the whole length of the Tarim Basin 
to the province of Kanu on the western marches of China proper. But the aims prompting my 
renewed efforts were the same, and since the results gained in the form of archaeological discoveries, 
new surveys, and observations of all kinds have so abundantly justified them as to claim these bulky 
eo for their record, the briefest reference to the general objects of my enterprise may suffice 

ere. 

There was in the first place the fascinating hope of recovering from ruins long ago abandoned 
to the desert more: relics of that ancient civilization which the joint influences of Buddhist India, 
China, and the Hellenized Near East had fostered in the scattered oases of those remote Central- 
Asian passage lands. Only by local investigations could there be cleared up in detail the historical 
topography of the ancient routes which had witnessed that interchange of civilizations between 
India, Western Asia, and the Far East, maintained as it was during centuries in the face of very 
serious physical obstacles through trade, religious missions, and the Chinese empire's intermittent 
efforts at political and military expansion into Central Asia. Last but not least, I was anxious 
to use whatever opportunity might offer for the explotation of previously unsurveyed ground in 
deserts and mountains. It was bound to help towards the elucidation of important geographical 


factors directly affecting the desert sites which have preserved those relics of antiquity, and closely 
bearing also upon the physical conditions and economic history of Central Asia in general. 

It appears to me‘a favour of Fate that I was able to carry through my programme in its entirety 
and with abundant results of the value of which to research the student of these volumes may 
‘safely be left to form his own judgement. As regards the efforts and hardships its execution implied, 
it will suffice to refer him to the story as told in Ruins of Desert Cathay, the Personal Narrative of 
my journey. But special mention seems due here of the extent of my explorations, as indicated by 
the length of time spent over constant travel and field-work, more than two years and a half, and by 
‘the aggregate of the marching distances covered on foot or on horseback, close on ten thousand 
miles ; for in this extent is to be found the reason for the title | have chosen for the present 


Reine of Desert Cathay, Personal Narrative of explora- plates, panoramas, and maps from original surveys, Mac- 
Aint tm Central Aria and westernmost China, By M. Aurel molilan & Co., Ltd. London, rota. 
Stein. In two volumes, with numerous illastrations, colour 
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As a glance at the general map illustrating our surveys shows, the geographical limits of 
the work accomplished comprise practically the whole of that vast drainageless belt between the 
Pamirs in the west-and the Pacific watershed in the east, which for close on a thousand years formed 
the special meeting-ground of Chinese civilization introduced by trade and political penetration and 
of Indian culture propagated by Buddhism. The term Serdudia, as adopred (in the form Sérixde) 
by valued French fellow-scholars, is excellently suited for the designation of this region, well-defined 
by nature as well as by historical relationship, Significant brevity would amply justify its use even 
if the interpretation which derives: Procopius’ local name Sevinda from a compound of the terms 
Sipes and “IeSol* may prove to have no better foundation than’ ' learned popular etymology ’. 

The plan of my new journey was already formed in 1904 while, burdened with heavy adminis- 
trative duties as Inspector General of Education and Archaeological Surveyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, 1 was still struggling for leisure to complete my Ancient Khotan. 
Encouraged by the kind personal interest of my lamented old chief, Colonel Sir Haxoty Deane, that 
great Warden of India’s North-West Marches, 1 submitted my detailed proposals in the aatumn 
of that year to the Government of India, then under the aegis of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. His. 
well-known interest in geographical research and his powerful support of all work bearing on the 
antiquities and history of India were of the greatest help towards securing a favourable reception of 
my plan, and my gratitude for this help will be lasting. The assistance of kind patrons and friends 
such as the late Sir Denan. Inperson and Mr. (now Sir Epwarn) Macracan, K.C.1LE,, C.S,1., then 
officiating as Secretary in the Revenue Department of the Government of India and now Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, did much to smooth the way for a timely consideration of my proposals. 

Their final sanction by Government, with the approval of H.M. Secretary of State for 
India, was facilitated when the Trustees of the British Museum, accepting the former's sagges- 
tion, generously agreed to contribute two-fifths of the actual cost of the expedition, estimated by 
me at Rs, 36,000 (then £2,400),* against a corresponding share in the prospective archaeological 
‘finds’. In view of the manifold and very valuable help which the learned staff of this great 
institution have rendered towards the elaboration of the results both of this and my first expedition 
it is a particularly gratifying thought that the large collection of antiques which I succeeded in bring- 
ing back as tangible ‘archaeological proceeds’, including hundreds of paintings of great artistic 
interest, manuscripts by thousands, etc., has made this share, even from the financial point of 
view, a very profitable Investment. 

After final sanction of my proposals had been secured in the spring of 1905, an official 
condition coupled with it as regards the preceding completion of Ancient Khotan still imposed 
a delay of one year upon their execution, But by dint of great exertions and by the help of a 
generous concession of Government which set me free from administrative duties for six months 
in Kashmir, I was able to satisfy that condition and to set out for my tasks beyond the great ranges 
northward by the end of April, 1906, - 

For those tasks, as far as they were of a geographical nature, I was provided from the first with an 
asset of the greatest value by the help of the Survey of India Department. Colonel F. B. Loner, R-E., 
C.B., then Surveyor General of India, had readily agreed to depute with me one of the Department's 
trained Indian surveyors and to provide a special grant to meet all costs connected with his employment 


* Cf. Procopius, Libri de beltix (ed, Haury), vo. 17-75 collection of antiques and to some degree also by the general 
Yule-Cordier, Cathay, i, pp. 24, 204; Coedes, Texts greene? rise of prices in Chinese Turkestfin since the time of my first 
latins, pp. 20x, 127. , expedition, to be supplemented in 1908 by an additional 

* "This estimated provision had, in view of the increased grant of Rs. 12,000 from the Indian Government, 
cost, caused by the transport of an unexpectedly large 
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and our topographical work, Colonel (now Six Stoney) Burrarp, R.E., K.C.S.L, 


F.R.S., first 


a as Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, and later as Surveyor General, showed the keenest 
pata my explorations and used every opportunity to encourage and guide our labours in the 

field by his experienced advice. He greatly facilitated the subsequent preparation of their carto- 
graphical record in the Trigonometrical Survey Office, Dehra Dun, as now presented in the atlas of 


a 


ninety-four ‘map sheets, on the scale of four miles to the inch, which forms volume V of this 


publication. 


In my Notes on Maps illustrating explorations in Chinese Turkestan and Kansu which accom- Atlas of 
panied much-reduced reproductions of these maps as published in the Royal Geographical Society's ™ ng 


Fournal, 1911,* detailed information has been given as regards the methods used in our surveys guryeys 
(which comprised triangulation and astronomical observations besides regular plane-table work on all 
Toutes, whether followed with my topographical assistant or by either of us alone); as to my direct 
Supervision of the work in general, the phonetic transliteration adopted for the record of local names, 
¢tc., as well as regards the system used for the final compilation of the map sheets.’ Of these reduced 
maps the one showing in a single sheet the total area surveyed on this journey, on the scale of 
123,000,000, has with the kind permission of the Royal Geographical Society been reproduced 


asa kind of Index map to the Atlas. 


Incidentally it may serve as an apt illustration of the great 


‘extent of the ground over which the devoted exertions of my assistants made it possible to carry our 





labours. Use has been made also of this general map in order to indicate by refer- 


ences on n superimposed ‘ tracings’ the chapters in which information of geographical interest is given 
‘On particular areas, and thereby to facilitate the use of my printed record by geographical students. 


___ For the successful attainment of my topographical programme it was of the greatest value that Surveying 
1 was provided from the first in Rai Ram Srncu, now Sub-Assistant Superintendent, Survey ™80s 


of India, with a surveying assistant of tested ability and familiar with Central-Asian mountains and 
deserts from previous expeditions, including my own first journey. When reasons of health connected 
with the hardships of our winter campaign 1906-7 obliged him to return to India, Sir Sidney Burrard 
took care to replace him by Rai Bahadur Lat Sincu, a surveyor of exceptionally wide experience 
and one whose eagerness for hard work under conditions however trying I have never seen surpassed. 


1 found in both surveyors willing and always reliable helpers for many other practical tasks. 


It has 


‘been a source of sincere gratification to me that the Royal Geographical Society, when it honoured 
me on my return from this journey with the Founder's Gold Medal, did not fail to recognize the 


strvices of those two valiant assistants by appropriate awards, 


* See Tie Geographical Journal, 1911, pp. 275-80. 

* I may note here that the results of the surveys carried 
out on my first and second expeditions have sper ay 
embodied, together with the cartographical ts of my 
third Central-Asian journey (1913-15), !11 a final atlas of forty- 
nine sheets on the scale of 1; 500,000, which is nowapproaching 
completion at the Trigonometrical Survey Office, Debra Dun, 
ee een on eens De wack of the loner 
work m ~Asian explorations, 
has Sr aca ‘vik Gresron woiad ef tochaied te 

Tt is to be accompanied by a Afemor from my 
pes giving full details as to the materials used for its con- 
struction und including triangulation charts and complete lists 
of astronomically determined positions. 

ee crs en eciecrunk sureys have 
any inaccuracies which our subsequent surveys have 
Son igi he ctr rpetton of rain 


features on ground comprised in the 4 miles to 1 inch sheets, 
as well as to introduce greater consistency in the spellings of 
local names than was at the time when those map 
sheets were being prepared at Dehra Dun (1909-11). 

Owing to technica] reasons connected with my absence in 
England during that period, it was impossible for me to revise 
the original drawings for the sheets or to examine more than 
one proof of the sheets as produced in their final stage showing 
the hill-drawing and colours for the different kinds of ground 
(cultivation, sandy tract with vegetation, drift-sand desert, etc). 
Other reasons of a technical character, which cannot be set 
forth here in detail, account for a certain roughness of 
execution, Nevertheless I believe that these sheets, if tested 
on the spot, will be found well able to bear comparison as 
regards the essential feature of accuracy with any maps 
previously available for ground of corresponding character in 
Central Asia. 
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My small staff was completed by Naik RAm Srixon, a non-commissioned officer of the First 
(King George's Own) Sappers and Miners, whom the kind offices of Colonel (now Major General) 
J. E. Diente, R-E., €.B., then Commanding R.E. on the N.-W. Frontier, secured as my ‘handy-man* 


from that distinguished corps. Naik Ram Singh proved a very willing and useful helper in many prac- 


tical tasks connected With excavations, including detailed plans of numerous ruins. To him is dite 
also the developing of mest of the photographs brought back from the journey, all of which were taken 
by myself, and a selection from which has been used for illustrating these volumes. ‘The tragic fate 
which overtook this capable and faithful assistant towards the close ‘of our journey was a grievous 


blow for me and has been fully recorded in Chapter XXXII." 


Considering how bulky these volumes have grown, I should gladly forbear attempting any 
summary of the varied results of this journey were it not impossible without it either to account for the 
protracted efforts which their elaboration has claimed or to convey an adequate idea of the manifold 


and important help which | received for those tasks from expert collaborators. It may serve 


a useful purpose also as a reasoned synopsis of the main sections of the present work. The routes 
which ! followed from the Indo-Afghan border to the uppermost Oxus (Chapters I, 1!) allowed me to 
study on the ground numerous questions bearing on the history, ethnography, etc., of Swat, Dir, 
Chitral, and Masta}, and to clear up in particular the topography of a memorable Chinese expedition 
(A.D, 747) across the Pamirs and Hindukush, The special permission graciously accorded to me by 
H.M. Habib-ullah, the late King of Afghanistan, had opened access for me to uppermost Wakhan 
and the Afghan territory on the Pamirs, and the observations gathered here and subsequently on my 
way from Sarikol to Kashgar (Chapter 11, sections i-iij) proved specially useful for the elucidation 
of early itineraries across the * Roof of the World’. 

A short stay at Kashgar, under the hospitable roof of Mr. (now Sir Grorce) MACARTNEY, 
K.C.LE., H.M. tate Consul General for the ‘New Dominions’, enabled me to resume personal 
touch with that old and ever-helpful friend whose great influence with the Chinese administration 
throughout that wide region was of the utmost value for the success of my expedition. The debt 
of gratitude | owe him for the unfailing watchful care he exercised from afar is heavy, But equally 
important was the service he rendered for my tasks by choosing for me an excellent Chinese 
secretary in the person of Canc Ss0-vei (Mr. Chiang Hsiao-yiian 4% 2% ggg).’ The help of this. 
thoroughly qualified and conscientious Chinese scholar proved of the greatest advantage for my 
archaeological tasks. Throughout our hard travel and field-work he proved the most devoted of 
helpmates, ever ready to share hardships and labours for the sake of my scientific interests. 

Chiang Ssii-yeh's genuine zeal and persuasive tact always helped me to secure that willing co- 
operation of the Chinese administrators which was essential for the execution of my plans. Without. 
their efficient help 1 could not have secured the transport, men, and supplies needed for my expedi- 
tions in search of ruined sites in dreaded deserts, nor for my explorations in equally forbidding 
mountains. 1 shall always remember with gratitude the proofs of invariable attention and goodwill 
1 received from Mandarins of the old régime at the oases which served as my successive ‘ bases of 
operations’ on this journey. For the many in whom I found trustworthy friends with real scholarly 
interest in my antiquarian aims and ‘finds’ I may refer to my Personal Narrative.” But specially 
grateful mention is due to my old friend P'sn Ta-jtx (Mr. Pan Chén jf §%), who as Amban of 
Khotan had helped me so kindly during the explorations of 1900-1. Promoteil to the position of 


* See below, pp. 1317 5q. help, cf. below, pp. 569, 593 sqq., 646, 714, Bor—z5. ete. 
’ For portraits of Chiang Ssii-yeh, see Decor? Casiay, i. "Cf, Desert Cathay, i. p. xvi and passim. 
Fig. 39; ii Fig. 368. For characteristic instances of his 
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‘Tao-t'ai at Ak-su, he never failed to use the influence of his high office for smoothing my paths, 

. however far away the explorations of this second journey might take me. 

. From Kashgar I made my way past Yarkand and the foot of the westernmost K’'un-lun to Explora- 
Khotan (Chap. 11, sec. iv, v). After having carried out from there surveys of unexplored parts ,on 
of the high glacier-crowned range in the south towards the close of the summer, and having gathered 1906, — 

a rich harvest of small antiques from the old capital of the oasis, | was able to search with profit 

a series of wind-croded sites previously unvisited to the north-east (Chapter IV), Next, excavations 

made at sand-buried sites near Domoko to the east yielded a rich harvest of antiques and manuscript 

remains in Sanskrit, Khotanese, and Chinese dating from the close of the ‘T'ang period (Chapter V). 

Close study of the physical conditions on this ground and of the successive shifts in the cultivatect 

area it has witnessed proved of considerable geographical interest with regard to questions of 
“desiccation”. The excavations I resumed during the second half of October at the Niya Site, Excavations 
abandoned to the desert sands since the third century A.p., were rewarded by unexpectedly rich *t Siva Site 
finds of wooden documents in Kharosthi script and Prakrit language, besides other ancient records 

in Chinese and a mass of miscellaneous antiques helping further to illustrate the life and civilization 
prevailing in the oases of the Tarim Basin at that early period (Chapter V1). 

Continuing my journey to the east I reached, near the terminal bed of the Endere River, the From En- 
easternmost limit of the area visited in t900-1. Fresh excavations around the T'ang fort revealed poise = 

. . . = . . ; = ; = lik. 
remains of a far earlier settlement, throwing interesting light on the history of this desert site 
(Chapter Vil), The long desert journey which thence brought us via Charchan and Vash-shahri 
to Charkhlik (Chapter VI) helped to clear up the historical topography of an important ancient 
route, directly connecting Khotan with China, and showed its conditions practically unchanged from 
those in which Hsiian-tsang and Marco Polo saw it. 

At Charkhlik we had reached the only inhabited place now of any importance in the desolate Histary of 

region of drift-sand, wind-eroded or salt-encrusted clay, and bare gravel which surrounds the Lop-nor, “P region. 
or the terminal marshes of the Tarim, and the vastly greater dried-up ancient sea-bed beyond them. 
This région of Lop, the ancient Leu-/an or Shan-shan of the Chinese, had by its position on the 
earliest routes of Chinese expansion into Central Asia played an important historical part from the time 
of the Former Handynasty. The exploration ofits ancient remains formed the chief object of my first 
winters work, and it has appeared appropriate to preface its record by a critical analysis. of the 
numerous early notices concerning Lop, Shan-shan, and Lou-lan (Chapter 1). 

My immediate goal was the ancient settlement in the waterless desert north of Lop-nér first Explora- 
discovered by Dr. Hedin, The trying marches there across wind-eroded wastes proved of distinct fs fesieaee 2 
geographical and antiquarian interest by revealing plentiful relics of the Stone Age and unmistakable pai 
traces of an-ancient delta (Chapter x). The systematic excavations carried out at the ruins of what 
can now be definitely identified as the walled Chinese station of Lou-lan and of an outlying smaller 
settlement yielded an abundance of written records in Chinese and Kharosthi, dating mainly from 
the third century ..p,, and many interesting remains of the architectural and industrial art of that 
period (Chap, XI, sec. i-ix). Supplementary explorations carried out on my third journey have 
enabled me to elucidate the position occupied by the ‘Lou-lan Site‘ with regard to the earliest 
Chinese route into the Tarim Basin (Chap, Xt, sec, x, xi), 

After crossing the unexplored desert belt of high dunes to the Tarim and examining small sites Excavations 
hear its terminal course, | excavated the ruins of Miran, marking the site of an early settlement of ae 
Shan-shan due south of Lop-nor. Hundreds of Tibetan records on wood and paper were recovered, 
together with fragments of Turkish ‘ Runic’ documents and plentiful other relics, from the refuse- 
heaps of a ruined fort (Chapter XI), ‘They proved that this portion of the site aa ra 
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the eighth-ninth century a.» But remains far older and of distinct artistic interest were 
revealed by the clearing of certain Buddhist shrines (Chapter x1). The fine wall-paintings which 
adorned them, in places inscribed with Kharosthi legends, offered striking testimony to the powerful 
influence which Hellenistic art,as transplanted from the Near East to Gandhara, had exercised even 
on the very confines of China, 

Crossing in February-March, 1907, the Lop desert north-eastwards by the lonely track 
which Marco Polo, like early Chinese pilgrims before him, had followed, I was able to collect obser- 
vations of interest both for the physical geography of the ground which separates the present 
terminal basins of the Tarim and the Su-lo. Ho, and for the historical topography of the earliest 
Chinese route into Central Asia (Chapter XIV). Before reaching my new base at Tun-huang, I found 
myself rewarded by the discovery of the long-forgotten westernmost portion of that ancient frontier 
wall, a trac Limes, which the Han emperor Wu-ti had constructed towards the end of the second 
century 2.c. in order to guard his newly opened line for China's commercial and political expansion 
towards Central Asia against the raids of the Huns. 

in Chapters XV-XIX I have described the explorations extending over two months and a half 
which enabled me to trace the line of the ancient wall, found often in remarkable preservation, for 
a total length of over 140 miles and to search the ruins of all its watch-towers and stations, including 
the famous ' Jade Gate". Having remained undisturbed by the hand of man in the solitude of the 
gravel desert, they yielded a rich harvest of early Chinese and other records, mainly on wood, together 
with many interesting relics of the life led along this most desolate of borders during the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the time of Christ. Since the unsurpassed learning and critical 
acumen of M. Chavannes has rendered the great mass of the Chinese documents recovered here 
accessible to research," it has become possible for me to discuss in Chapter XX the general organization 
of the Zrmes in the light of the historical and antiquarian information furnished by them, and thus 
to bring into correct focus the significance of the antiquarian facts revealed by actual exploration of 
the Limes, 

But that region of Tun-huang had reserved for me another discovery very different in character 


is eae but quite as fascinating and important. To the south-east of its main oasis, at the foot ofa barren 


Buddhas". 


Ancient 
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recovered. 


dune-covered hill chain, there lies the sacred site of Cé'ten-fo-tung, or the ‘Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas’, Buddhist piety from about the fourth century 4.0, onwards has here honey-combed the 
rock walls of a true Thebais with hundreds of cave-shrines, still objects of worship (Chapter Xx1). 
Their rich decoration with frescoes and stucco sculptures, much of it fine work of T'ang times 
(Chap, XXV, sec. i), would alone have justified an archaeological pilgrimage from the Far West. 
Here I had the good fortune in May, 1907, to be the first European to gain access toa great deposit 
of ancient manuscripts and art relics of many kinds which had lain hidden and well-protected in 
a walled-up rock chapel for close on nine hundred years. The story how I secured here twenty-four 
cases of ancient manuscripts, most of them Chinese, but many also in Sanskrit, Khotanese, Kuchean, 
Sogdian, Manichaean and ‘ Runic’ Turkish, Uigur,and Tibetan, and five more cases filled with 
paintings, embroideries, fine textiles, and other artistic offerings of Buddhist devotion has been fully 
told in Chapter XX, 

The hundreds of fine paintings on silk here recovered may be said to have opened a new 
chapter in the history of Buddhist pictorial art as developed in Central Asia and China, largely 
under influences transmitted from Gandhara, and their study, inaugurated in Appendix £ by such 
competent collaborators as the late M. Petrucci and Mr, L. Binyon, will need prolonged efforts. In 
Chapter XXIII I have not been able to attempt more than a systematic grouping of all pictorial relics 

* See Chavannes, Ler Docwments chinois dévoumerts par sure! Stein, Oxford University Fress, 1913, pp. i154. 
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and a review of the essential characteristics of their iconography and artistic execution. It is hoped 
that the particularly full descriptions furnished in the List of Chap. xxv, sec. ii, and the provision of 
Mumerous reproductions both in Vol. [V and in the portfolio of the Thousand Buddhas” will 
stimulate and assist detailed study by competent experts. 

The same remarks apply to the analysis offered in Chap. XXIV, sec. i-iii, of the very numerous Analysis of 
and interesting textile relics with reference to their technique and particularly their decorative extile finds 
designs. As regards the thousands of texts and documents in a variety of languages brought away 
from the walled-up chapel, Chap. XXIV, sec. iv, v, merely records the arrangements made for their Study of 
first examination and cataloguing, and passes in rapid review any indications of quasi-antiquarian “5+ fds 
interest which the labours already accomplished by competent collaborators may furnish as to the 
sources of the old monastic library and the like. Here, as in all similar cases, the systematic 
analysis of the manuscript materials discovered falls beyond the scope of this Report and must be 
left to separate publications by qualified experts. 

From the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ I proceeded in June, 1907, to the oasis of An-hsi, and, after Explora- 
tracing in its vicinity more remains of the ancient Limes, explored the ruined site of Ch'iao-tzti and en a 
a smaller group of cave-temples, known as the ‘ Myriad Buddhas’, in the outer hills of the western- 4.4 Pen 
most Nan-shan (Chapter xxv). Then in July I made my way along the high and barren mountains 
of this range to Chia-yii kuan, the well-known western Gate of the mediaeval * Chinese Wall’. This, 
in spite of its late origin, proved to offer here points of distinct antiquarian interest, Extensive 
surveys in the high snowy ranges of the Central Nan-shan, rich in topographical results,' and some 
antiquarian work along the ancient high road leading through Kan-chou and Su-chou completed our 
labours in Kan-su (Chapter XXVi), ‘Then 2 long journey in the autumn from An-hsi allowed me to 
trace in detail Hsiian-tsang’s adventurous crossing of the Pei-shan desert and subsequently to pay 
rapid visits to the old remains of Hami and Turfan (Chapter XxVill). Next rained Buddhist sites of 
the Kara-shahr district offered opportunities for excavations particularly fruitful in fine relievos 
reflecting Graeco-Buddhist art (Chapter XXIX). 

My second winter campaign in the Tarim Basin included a successful crossing of the great’ Sea Winter 
of Sand’ of the Taklamakan at its widest, accomplished under serious risks and ending with a fresh ee 
visit to the ruins of Kara-ong (Chapter XXX), and subsequently more excavations rewarded by inter- Basin, 1906. 
esting results at desert sites to the east and north of Khotan (Chapter Xxx1). In the spring of 1908, 
travelling northward, 1 was able to reap a rich harvest of ancient records in Khotanese, Tibetan, 
and Chinese at the ruined fort of the Mazar-tagh, and subsequently, passing through Ak-su, Uch- 

Turfan, and unsurveyed hill ranges south of the T'ien-shan, to visit ruined sites near the ancient 

Chinese high road leading towards Kashgar (Chapter XXX). Finally, after returning to Khotan, Explora- 

1 used the time still available in the summer and autumn of 1908 for fresh geographical work in the “on Ae 
high and almost wholly unexplored K’un-lun mountains between the head-waters of the Khotan jun range: 
rivers and the barren plateaus of the extreme north-west of Tibet (Chapter XXXII." A serious 

accident through frost-bite, suffered in my feet just when completing my last exploratory task on the 

ieéclad crest of the main K'un-lun range, caused me to return to India ina crippled state. But my 
collection of antiquities, filling close on a hundred cases, travelled safely, and by the close of January, 
1go9, it reached the British Museum uninjured. 

The elaboration of the over-abundant results brought back from this expedition was bound to Deputation 
lay very heavy tasks on my shoulders, So I felt very grateful when the Government of India ' England, 
sanctioned my being placed on special duty in England for a period of two years and three months ‘7 ” 

© Regarding this supplementary publication, see below, " Fully described in Derr Cathay’, Ul. b. 297-333: 
p. xvi. ™ Fora detailed account, cf. Deer! Cathay, il, Pp. 440-62. 
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in order to enable me to work ob these tasks within easy reach of my collection. The kind personal 
interest taken in my forts, by the late Lord Morro, then Viceroy, helped much to secure for this 
arranvement the approval of H1.M. Secretary of State, With so much detailed research to be started 
on new materials likely to need scholarly application for years, it was from the first one of my chief 
cares to secure the help of expert collaborators. 

But equally important it Seemed that I should work out my own observations and conclusions 
in broad outlines, making them available to fellow-scholars as well as to a wider public interested] 
in: geographical work. With the kind permission of the India Office authorities ] was able to 
achieve this object at the close of 1911 by the publication of the Personal Narrative of my journey 
as contained in Ruins of Desert Cathay. Its two volumes, amply illastrated, may well be considered to 
have served their purpose asa prelude, and in some respects a necessary complement, to my present 
Report, besides reducing any inconvenience that may have been caused by delay in its publication. 

I could not have attempted within the allotted time of my ‘deputation’ in England to under- 
take all the manifold labours which the arrangement and description of a collection -so varied 
demanded, and for which my personal direction was needed, had I not enjoyed once again the great 
boon of the experienced and devoted assistance of my artist friend. Mr. Fred H, Annrews, late 
Principal of the School of Art, Lahore, and now Director of the Technical Institute of Kashmir. 
1 have had repeated occasion before * to record the invaluable services which his exceptional know- 
ledge of Eastern arts and crafts in general, his prolonged study of Central-Asian antiquities, and his 
own artistic gifts have enabled him to render to our common tasks ever since the commencement of 
my Central-Asian explorations. My gratitude for the untiring efforts which Mr, Andrews bestowed 
upon tasks connected with my collection and the preparation of the present Report must be all the 
deeper because during those years, and down to 1913, they implied the sacrifice of what hard-earned 
leisure he could spare from exacting educational duties in London. 

The most important and urgent of those tasks was the preparation of full Descriptive Lists of 
all classes of antiquities in the collection, arranged according to sites. It would have been impos 
sible to assure this within any reasonable limits of time had not liberal provision made by the India 
Office authorities allowed advantage to be taken of the trained help and scholarly zeal of several 
young classical archaeologists, Mr. J, P: Deoor, Miss F. M.G Lorimer, Mr. C. L, Wooury,and, foran 
initial period, also Mr. H. G. Evetyy-Wartre, who conjointly or successively have filled the posts of 
assistants at my collection for over two years, My grateful acknowledgements are due to them all, 
but in particular to Miss Lorimer and Mr, Woolley. The latter brought his ample experience 
gained in the course of archaeological field-work in Egypt and elsewhere to bear upon a systematic 
revision of all Descriptive Lists of miscellaneous antiques, as far as they had been prepared by the 
end of 1911, when I returned to duty in India. 

Miss Lorimer continued her zealous and painstaking work as assistant also subsequently 
and rendered very valuable help with regard to the temporary exhibition which, arranged in 191d 
in the newly opened north galleries of the British Museum, made characteristic portions of the whole 
collection accessible to the public for some months,'* To Miss Lorimer |] am specially indebted also 
for most of the detailed descriptions of the pictorial remains from the ‘Thousand Buddhas’,'* while 
a correspondingly large share of the detailed accounts of textile remains from the same hoard is due 
to Mr. Andrews’ expert eye and hand, 

CL Ancient Kaolan, i. pp. xi sq. 5 Sand-darted ruins of Chinese Turkesian (Printed by order of the. Trustees of the 
Khoten, pp. xxiit =p 2 Desrr? Cathay, |. p, six- British Museum, 1914). 

See Crave fo an Exhilition of paintings, mautseripts, " See below, p. S35. and Judo of ponitings, mood-culs, tle, 
and olive archaciiagtoal whyects ovllected dy Sur Aurel Sieun, 1m recovered from Ch'ten-fo-tung, pp. 93 }-1088. 
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It may be convenient to explain here that the intended distribution of the whole collection Distribution 
between the Indian Government and the British Museum, which has by now been actually flection. 
carried out," supplied a4 fuitio an additional cogent reason for making all entries in the De- 

‘seriptive Lists adequately detailed. Since the three-fifths share of the Indian Government is 

to be deposited in the new Imperial Museum at Delhi,” it is obvious that comparison which 

may be needed hereafter, for purposes of research, between different remains, when distributed 

between places so widely distant as London and Delhi, will ordinarily be practicable only by Descriptive 
means of the descriptions recorded in the present Report and such reproductions as it has been evil 
possible to include in its Plates.* In view of the importance thus attaching to the Descriptive 
Lists, it ought specially to be mentioned also that, while they have been prepared by other and 

varying hands, their contents have undergone careful checking and, where it seemed to me 

needful, final revision by myself. 

The greater portion of the tasks above detailed had been completed when, by the end of Return to 
1911, I had to return to duty in India as Superintendent of the Frontier Circle, Archaeological [*'" 
Survey. By that time, too, most of the Plates illustrating antiques had been arranged, and some of 
the materials for the Appendices to be presently mentioned had been received from collaborators. 

Work on the text of Serindia claimed most of my time after the field season of 1912, devoted 

to Gandhdra sites, until in the summer of 1913 the generous support accorded by the Indian Third Cen- 
Government, then under Lord Haxpinct as Viceroy, enabled me to undertake my third Central- "As" 
Asian'expedition: ‘The ample results, archaeological and geographical, which it yielded," as well as “ECutio™ 
the development which took place in the political conditions affecting that remote field like the rest 
of Asia, have fully justified the timely execution of that long-cherished plan. But as only about 
one-fourth of my text had been prepared for the press by the time of my start northward at the end 
of July, 1913, the fresh explorations extending till February, 1916, implied a postponement of years 
in the completion of the present work. 

Fortunately this delay has not been without compensating advantages. The explorations Advantages 
renewed during 1914-15 in the Lop desert and in westernmost Kan-su have thrown fresh light upon pede reer 
numerous questions closely affecting the earliest Chinese routes into the Tarim Basin, the eastern. tions. 
extension of the ancient Limes, etc. A reference to numerous chapters of Serindia will show the 


1913-16. 


“* Objects allotted to the British Museum are marked merely with the place of discovery and numbers were sub- 


with an asterisk in the Jide of objects, ctc,, in Vol, 111. 

Tn addition to these all MSS. in Chinese, Sogdian, 
Turkish, and Uigur are deposited in the British Museum, 
while the India. Office Library has received all Tibetan MSS. 

* This does not apply to the share in manuscripts which 
have been placed in the India Office Library, London. 

* Some notes concerning the arrangetnent of entries in 
the Deseriptioe Lists may usefully find brief record bere. 

Phe ar follows throughout the numerical oriler 
of the ‘site-marks’. As these had to be given as the objects 
were discovered, acquired, or unpacked, this numerical order 
does not anywhere represent an attempt at systematic classifi- 
cation, *Site-marks’ given at the time of discovery show the 
initial letter of the site, the number of the ruin, etc., followed 
hy plain Arabic figures, ¢.g. N. xxtv. viii. 3g. In such cases 
these last figures correspond to the actual sequence of * finds’. 
When ‘site-mark* numbers were given by myself at the site, 
but after the day's work, they are preceded by a zero, e.g. 
LA. yn i, 061, When objects had been miarked by me 


sequently added at the time of unpacking at the British 
Museum, two zeros precede the numbers, e.g, M. 1, ix. 003. 

Where it has been found convenient to indicate in the 
descriptive entry for one particular object descriptive details 
equally applicable to other objects of a closely related type, an 
asterisk has been prefixed to the ‘site-mark’, e.g. "Ch, oot, 

In-a few cases where partially effaced * sit~marks” had 
been misread ar the British Museum, the necessary corrections 
were subsequently effected by me in the light of my diary 
records when dealing with the remains of the particular site. 
In all cases the ‘ site-mark’ shown in the Descriptive List is 
to be considered as the one finally verified. 

Throughout the abbreviations 2. and Z. have been used 
to indicate the right and left side of objects as they are seen in 
reproductions, except where the right and left proper of the 
body are referred to, 

* For a preliminary account of this expedition, see my 
paper A Dinrd Journey of Exploration in Central Asia, in the 
Geographical Journal, 1916, xiviil. pp. 97-130, 493-225. 
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benefit my examination of the history and topography of those areas has derived from the new 

The period of ‘deputation’ to England which the Indian Government kindly granted to 
me in 1916 after the conclusion of my third journey meant a very valuable help for my re 
maining tasks. For over a year | was able to resume. direct touch with the collection of 
antiques still deposited as a whole in the British Museum, with corresponding advantage to the 
great portion of Seréudia (Chapters X-XX) which was written during this period. Last, but not 
least, 1 am grateful for the fact that my return to England allowed me to enlist the generous interest 
and support of the Right Honourable Mr, Austex Cramerriary, then H.M. Secretary of State for 
India, for the publication of a much-needed complement of Serindia. 1 mean the portfolio of Zhe 
Thousand Buddhas, intended to furnish in its large plates reproductions on. an adequate scale of the 
most representative specimens of the paintings recovered from the walled-up cave-chapel of Tun-huany, 
artistic treasures to which the scope of the present Report would not allow full justice to be done." 

Subsequent to my return to Kashmir in the autumn of 191 7, being placed on special duty, I was 
able to carry on the work still remaining on Serindia side by side with such tasks as the arrange- 
ment of my third collection and the preparation of the new atlas of Central-Asian surveys demanded, 
My manuscript of the text was finished by September, 1918, and some ten months later I had the 
satisfaction to see the printing of it, which my third Central-Asian journey and then the difficulties 
resulting from war conditions had stopped, resumed by the Oxford University Press, The completion 
of the heavy task of passing these volumes through the press was facilitated bya period of leave and 
subsequent ‘ deputation * to England which Government had been pleased to grant me during 1926, 

It still remains for me to record my grateful acknowledgements for the manifold and very 
valuable help by which fellow-scholars and others have enabled me to bring these protracted labours 
toa satisfactory end. -Among those whom I have the privilege to claim as honoured collaborators, 
my heaviest debt of thanks is due to the late M, Enovarp Cuavannes, Membre de l'Institut, the 
greatest western authority of our times on all that concerns China’s past, and the most effective of 
helpers. In the spring of 1909 he had readily charged himself with the detailed study and publica- 
tion of all early Chinese records excavated by me. In spite of the quite exceptional difficulties 
of decipherment and interpretation which many among them offered, and their very large number, 
his amazing powers of rapid and yet profoundly critical work had enabled him a year later: to place 
at my disposal annotated translations of nearly a thousand of them. These were of great immediate 
help to me for my Desert Cathay and, after having been revised by M. Chavannes and provided 
with an /néroduction of masterly lucidity, were published in a separate quarto volume as a forerunner 
of the present publication," The perusal of almost any chapter in the latter dealing with ancient 
sites which have yielded written records will prove to what extent my interpretation of their past has 
been guided by M. Chavannes’ labours. But they by no means exhausted the help I was privileged 
to receive from him. 

However busy over big tasks of his own, he was ever ready to grant it where matters needing 
Sinologue research were concerned, and reference to Appendix A will show how varied such 
contributions from his indefatigable hand were, The last of those reproduced there relating to 
Inscribed paintings from the 74onsand Buddhas have a pathetic interest of their own” They were 


“ The portiolio of The Thousand Buddher, containing 
forty-eight plates mostly 24 by so inches in size and about half 
of them in faithful colour reproduction, will be published under 
the order of HM. Secretary of State by Messrs. B, Quaritch, 
London, very soon alter the issue of Srrrvdia. Constant 


references to its plates will be found in Chapters XXU1-xxV, 
Ls See Documents chinoir dévouverte par Aurel Sirin dans 

les nobles du Turkestan chimois, Oxford University Press, ror 
™ See below, pp, 1334 29q., also p, 835. 
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meant to jllustrate the materials which he proposed to treat in a volume of the Académie des 
Inscriptions’ A/émwires concernant U Asie ovientale, intended to sexve as a memorial of his departed 
pupil and friend, M. Petrucci. Soon after those letters were written, M. Chavannes himself suffered 
a premonitory attack of the fell disease which six months later was to end his life prematurely, an 
irreparable loss to research, My recollection of that bright October afternoon of 1917, when on my 
Way out to India 1 bade him farewell in his garden home of Fontenay-aux-Roses, after having 
obtained his acceptance of the dedication of Serindia, will never fade, nor my grateful attachment to 
his noble memory. 

_ Thave'suffered the loss of another most valued collaborator in the person of the late Dr. A. F. 
Rupowr Horrste, C.1.E., a true pioneer of Central-Asian studies on the philological side. Justas he 
‘had done all he could to help forward the plan of my first expedition and then the elaboration of its 
results, he threw himself with the same persevering energy into the manifold labours demanded by 
the classification, preliminary analysis, and partial publication of the far more abundant ‘ finds' 
in Brahmi script brought back from my second journey. His Jiventory List of manuscripts in 
Sanskrit, Khotanese, and Kuchean contained in Appendix / bears eloquent proof to the untiring 
zeal with which, in spite of the burden of advanced age, he carried through this very trouble- 
some task. In a series of articles he discussed the first results yielded by his study of the 
important series of Khotanese texts recovered from the Chiien-fo-tung hoard, and subsequently 
arranged for the publication of a number among them in his WS. Rewains of Buddhist Litera- 
tare, partly with the very competent help of Professor Stax Konow.t! A kindly Fate had per- 
mitted the veteran scholar to carry on his cherished labours almost to the end of his long and 
fruitful life, which came on Armistice Day in November, 1918. The unfailing help I received 
from him for over twenty years past and his constant friendly interest will remain enshrined in 
my grateful memory. | 

It has been a source of much satisfaction to me that the same highly qualified scholars, 
Professor E. J. Rapsox, M, Emme Senaxt, Membre de I'Institut, and the Abbé Bovex, who had 
undertaken the decipherment and publication of the ancient Kharosthi documents on wood and 
leather discovered on my first journey, willingly charged themselves with the same difficult task as 
regards the corresponding finds brought back from my second expedition. Professor Rapson has 
directly assisted me in preparing the present work by a series of valuable notes on certain Kharosthi 
tablets from the Niya and Lou-lan sites," while the Abbé Boyer has laid me under a further 
great obligation by the successful decipherment of important inscriptions in Kharosthi and early 
Brahmi from Miran and the Tun-huang Zimes2* In regard to my Sanskrit manuscript materials 
T have derived very helpful guidance from Dr. L..D. Barnerrand Professor L. pe na VALLEE Poussin, 

The considerable collection of Tibetan Buddhist manuscripts brought away from the ‘ Thousand 
Buddhas’ and now deposited at the India Office Library has been completely catalogued by 
Professor L. pe ua Vartte Poussin, alter a start had been made by Miss C. M. Ridding under the 
guidance of Dr. F. W. Tuomas, the learned librarian of the India Office. To the latter's kindness 
Lam indebted for communication of the extracts contained in Appendix /. Of direct and important 
advantage for the record of my archaeological work has been the preparation of a complete inventory 
of the great mass of Tibetan documents, mainly of a quasi-official character, brought to light from 


MCL [RAS 1910, pp. 834-9, 1285-1300 ; 1911, pp. “Now poblished in haresthi Inreriptions discovered by 
200 8Q9., 447-77; ALS. Remains of Buddhist Literature, Sir Awret Stein tn Chinese Therkestan, Clarendon Presa, 
L pp. 2xi sqq., 68 eq. 75 8005 275, 214-356. Several Oxford, Fascicnlus 1, 4t0, 1920. 
texte prepared by Dr, Hoernle himself still await publication ™ See below, pp- 231.99q, 414 sqq. 
ity a second Volume of this wark, “CE below, pp. 629 agg. Jor sqq.. 
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the forts of Miran and Mazar-tagh, by the Rev. Dr. A. H, Francxe, late of the Moravian 
Mission, Leh. The valuable notes of a general kind which that very competent collaborator 
has published on these materials will be found reproduced for the main part in Appendix G. 
Very valuable help was rendered by Dr. L. D. Barnett in furnishing me in Appendix A with 
exact translations of the Tibetan inscriptions found on certain of the Ch'ien-fo-tung paintings, 

The cataloguing of the thousands of Chinese manuscripts and documents brought away 
from the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ and now deposited in the British Museum is steadily progressing 
at the expert hands of Dr. Liowet. Gites, Professor P, Pxiurot, who originally undertook it, having 
been kept from this big task by military duties during the war and other obligations* Apart 
from the publication of two interesting Chinese texts from this collection bearing on the history 
and topography of Tun-huang, Dr. Giles has allowed me to benefit freely by his Sinological help in 
matters with which Serindia deals. 

On the Iranian side T owe to my friend Dr. A. E. Cowxey, now Bodley’s Librarian, Oxford, 
a debt of gratitude for having first paved the way for the decipherment of that series of documents 
ina previously * unknown’ script which the subsequent brilliant Jabours of the late M, R. Gavrior 
have proved to contain the earliest extant remains of the Sogdian language.’ M. Gauthiot’s 
lamented and untimely death in 1916, due to.a wound received in serving his country, has retarded 
the further decipherment of these records, and has left the hope unfulfilled of seeing the Sogdian 
texts of later seript and date which | recovered from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas * published by the same 
highly-gifted scholar. Some of our later Sogdian texts had been previously examined and identified by 
Professor F. W. K. MOxuek, the first decipherer of this language in manuscripts from Turfan.™ 

On the Turcological side, Professor V..Tiiomsen, the famous decipherer of the Orkhon 
inscriptions, has done me the honour of editing and elucidating the documents, as well as the 
well-preserved complete text in Turkish ‘ Runic’ script, from the Miran Site and the walled-up 
chapel of Tun-huang.” To Professor A. von Lecog, the distinguished Turcologist and Turkestan 
excavator, is due the critical edition of the Turkish Adwastuani/? text in Manichaean script which 
I discovered at the’ Thousand Buddhas’. Finally | must gratefully acknowledge here the help 
rendered by Dr. (now Sir) E. Danxtson Ross, CI.E., in making a preliminary examination and 
inventory of our Uigur Buddhist manuscripts from the same site." 

From this long record of my philological collaborators I may now turn to those who did their 
best to further the tasks imposed by abundant art remains. ‘he first in the field to help me was 
my old friend Monsieur A. Foucnrr. To his exceptional knowledge of Buddhist iconography I owe 
the correct interpretation of some of the most interesting of our mural paintings,” and also very 
useful guidance as to the classification, etc., of the paintings from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas"," As 
regards the varied art aspects of these paintings I was fortunate enough to benefit by the very 
appreciative and enlightening interest taken in them by Mr. Laurence Bixvon, a leading authority 
on the pictorial art of the Far East and now in charge of the Sub-Department of Oriental Prints 
and Drawings, British Museum, His expert care was of great help towards the successful preserya- 
tion of the delicate silk paintings, found often in a very precarious condition, and also towards their 
faithful reproduction in the plates of the 7A4ousana Anddhas. 

ft was Mr. Binyon's friendly intercession which enabled me to secure for this important part of 


© Cf. below, pp. 467 5qq5 1289. ™ See below, pp. 471 sqq.; pz sq. 

* See below, pp. 916 sqq. ™ See / RAS, 1901, pp. 277-314; below, pp. 922. 
® See below, chap. wm. sec: iv,.pp. 671 eqq. ™ CE below, pp. 923, org: 

* For these Sogdian manuscripts from Ch'ien-fo-tong, ™ See below, pp. 502, 621 agq., 1252 sq. 


sce below, pp. 920.4qq. ™ Ci. below, pp. 833, 836. 
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my collection an exceptionally qualified collaborator in the late Monsieur Raruae, Perevcet, ‘To 
the protracted labours which M. Petrucci devoted to the study of our Ch'ien-fo-tung paintings and 
their inscriptions between 1911 and 1916 it would be impossible here to do full justice, nor is it 
necessary to attempt it since a detailed account of them will be found in the initial section of 
Chap, XXII dealing with the pictorial remains from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas ’.™ 

M. Petrucci’s premature death, a severe blow to research in varied fields, prevented the large 
publication which, as the preliminary scheme reproduced in Appendix /,1 shows, he had planned on 
those paintings. ‘The two chapters actually written by him before his last illness, though not com- 
pletely finished in detail, have been embodied in the same Appendix Z. After M. Petrucci’s death, 
in February, 1917, his friends MM. Chavannes, Foucher, and Sylvain Lévi kindly charged them- 
selves with the labour of preparing the large essay on the A/anda/a compositions for the press." 
The same task was accomplished with much care by Mr. A. D. Waley for the chapter dealing with 
the votive inscriptions.** All the same it is obvious that these chapters cannot present the final 
shape their author would have wished to'give them himself, Finally students of Buddhist art will 
feel grateful to Mr. Laurence Binyon who, from regard for his friend's memory, readily agreed to 
replace the concluding chapter in M. Petrucci’s original programme by his lucid Zssay on the art of 
the Tun-huany patntings™ 

In respect of other classes of art objects, too, I found savants ready to assist with their expert 
knowledge, The late Professor Sir Artuur Cuurcu, F.R.S., gave us the benefit of his lifelong 
researches when supplying in Appendix 2) an analysis of the materials used for mural paintings and 
stucco relievos at different sites. Professor Pexcy Garpxer once again helped us with his. wide 
archaeological knowledge in the determination of intaglios, seal-impressions, ete., showing late 
classical workmanship or influence. To Professor J. Srxzvcowsxi I am indebted for much stimu- 
lating guidance as to the links which are traceable between the ancient art of innermost Asia and that 
of the Hellenistic Near East. He also very kindly supervised the drawing of some of the plates 
illustrating the designs of interesting textiles from the* Thousand Buddhas’. Miss K. Scutxsincer, 
from her expert knowledge of the history of musical instruments, kindly furnished instructive notes 
on those represented in the collection (Appendix //), To Mr. Recinaup A. Surrn of the British 
Museum | am beholden for the detailed examination of the Stone Age implements found in the Lop 
desert," and to Mr, R. L. Hoxson, the well-known authority on Chinese porcelain, for much useful 
help with regard to the finer ceramic relics discovered on my explorations, 

The late Professor J, von Wiesner, the distinguished plant physiologist, whose important 
researches into the development of paper manufacture in Central Asia had been previously served 
by manuscript finds of my first expedition, made the paper of my Early Sogdian documents the 
object of painstaking microscopical analysis. It was rewarded by very interesting discoveries as 
regards the earliest introduction of rag paper." It was through Professor von Wiesner's kindness 
that the help of his very competent pupil and fellow-worker, Dr. T. F, Hawausex, was secured for 
the microscopical analysis of characteristic fabric specimens from different sites, His results, as 
fecorded in the Descriptive Lists, will certainly prove of value for future investigations into the 
history of textile manufacture, the spread of cotton cultivation, ete. I must regret that, owing to 
the death of Professor L. pe Loécey and conditions arising from the war, it has not been possible to 
make accessible here the results of the analysis of the sand samples and other geological specimens 
collected by me which that eminent authority on the geology of westernmost China had undertaken 


™ See below, pp. 833 8q9- ™ See Appendix £, 1, pp. 1428 sqq. 
™ Reproduced below, pp. 1400-28. ™ See below, pp. 356 sgt, 451. 
™ CY. below, pp. 1394-1400. ™ CL below, pp, 673 sqq. 
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and in part carried out. It was he who first directed my attention to the art remains of the 
* Thousand Buddhas’, which he had visited in 1879, and the guidance thus afforded | have ample 
, reason to preserve in grateful memory. 
Mr, Anay's If I have left it to the last to mention two particularly valued collaborators from the British 
o Museum; Mr, J. Atcan and Mr. T, A, Joyce, it is merely because the materials upon which they 
have furnished me with important contributions stand apart in well-defined classes. To the former 
are due the exact notes from which the inventory list of coins in Appendix 2 has been prepared, as 
well as the selection of the coin specimens reproduced in Plates CXL and CXLI. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out to archaeologists how valuable for the chronological determination of sites the 
Mr, Joxce’s indications derived from Mr. Allan's notes have been. Equally helpful in a field where the 
enthropo- interests of historical study and natural science meet has been the exhaustive treatment which the 
logical anthropometrical materials collected by me on my journey have received in Mr. Joyce's Notes on the 
materials. §=Physical Anthropology of Chinese Turkestan and the Pamirs (Appendix C), The accord of the 
results here arrived at with the conclusions towards which archaeological and linguistic considerations 
seem to lead us as regards the racial elements’in the population of the Tarim Basin is encouraging 
for the historical student. 
Help of Apart from the special help already mentioned of individual members of the British Museum 
British staff, | owe very grateful acknowledgements for the effective furtherance my labours have received 
at that great institution. Its Director Sir Frenerick Kexyox, K.C.B,, and the Keepers of the 
Departments directly concerned, Dr. L. D. Barsert, Sir Supney Coivin, Sir Hercutes Reap, did 
all in their power to facilitate them by suitable arrangements and useful advice. 

The production of this printed record of the results of my explorations has implied great and 
prolonged efforts. All the more it behoves me to express here my sincere gratitude for the aid 
which has allowed me to overcome all difficulties, serious as they were. Most of all my gratitude is 
due for the very liberal arrangements sanctioned by H.M. Secretary of State which rendered it 
possible to plan this publication ona scale befitting the results secured by the labours in the feld, 
and to adhere to this plan even when the great economic changes intervening since 1914 had 
rendered its execution far more costly. It was no small boon that whether near or far away in the 
East I could always rely on the friendly interest and experienced care of Mr. Wriitam Foster, 
C,1.E., Superintendent of Records, India Office, directly in charge of the publication arrangements, 
Printing of ~~ When the Delegates of the Clarendon Press agreed to undertake the printing of the work, 
Serindia, together with the preparation of all the plates (those in colour excepted), I felt assured that what- 

ever technical difficulties might arise owing to the often intricate character of the work or the distance 
separating me from the Press would be successfully met, Experience has fully justified my reliance 
on the resources of the famous offictna, though the changes already referred to have thrown a strain 
upon them far greater than could be foreseen, To the late Mr. C. Cannan, Secretary to the 
Delegates, and Mr. R. W. Crarman, his successor in office, I am indebted for much kind attention, 
In respect of the colour plates I have to record my special thanks to Messrs. Henry SToNE anp Son, 
of Banbury, to whose skill and care is due the very successful and true reproduction by three-colour 
process of selected specimens of ancient art work. 

But to no one do I owe greater thanks in respect of the printing of Serinaia than to my 
archaeologist friend Mr, J. pe M. Jounson. In 1912 he had kindly charged himself, under an 
arrangement approved by the India Office, with a final revision of my manuscript before it went to 
the printers and with help in the reading of proofs. When in 1918, in consequence of his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Secretary to the Delegates, he was obliged to entrust this exacting labour for the 
most part to the hands of Mr. C. E. Freeman, he still continued to use every effort to assure 
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accuracy and steady progress in the typographical work. It may here find mention that owing to 
the great distance separating me from: the Press it was impossible for me to sée more than one proof 
of Chapters I-VI, printed during 1913, and of Chapter VII, passed through the press in the autumn 
of 1919. Even for that one proof the available time was very scanty and the conditions of 


work, done mainly in camp, not favourable to complete accuracy. This may explain the relative 


frequency of Errata as shown for this portion of the text in Addenda e Corrigenda below. 
From Chapter VIII onwards the printed form of my work has derived very great benefit from the 


painstaking attention of Mr. C. E. Fareman, for whose advice, drawn from long literary experience, 
and self-sacrificing care over an often very irksome. task I cannot feel too grateful. My want of 


Sinologue qualifications added much to the labour of securing uniformity in the transcription 
(according to Wade's system as adopted in Professor H. A. Giles’s great Dictionary) of Chinese 
names and terms and to that of assuring general correctness in Chinese references. M.Chavannes 
up to 1913 had rendered me this great service, and subsequently Mr. L. C. Horxins, LS.O., the 
distinguished Sinologist, testified his friendly interest in my work by generously stepping into 
M. Chavannes’ place at a heavy sacrifice of time and labour. To Mr. Hopkins’s special competence 
in matters of Chinese palacography I had already before been indebted for the reading of certain 


ancient Chinese seals. Dr. L. Gires has rendered me very willing assistance in the reading of 


proofs of the chapters dealing with the ancient Chinese Limes, while Professor Syivain Livs, 
aided in parts by Mr. A. D. Watery, gave equally kind help for the proofs of the Appendices of our 
departed common friends, MM. Chavannes and Petrucci. Mr. J. Auuan kindly helped me with the 
proofs of those portions of Serinata which deal with explorations on not specifically Chinese ground, 
his wide Oriental attainments enabling him to offer a series of valuable corrections. Since the 
pressure of other urgent tasks made it impracticable for me to prepare the /udex myself, Mr. R. H. 
New, of the Oxford University Press, was entrusted with this troublesome task under my general 
guidance, For the painstaking care which he has devoted to it I wish to record my grateful 
acknowledgement. 

‘The end of the long labours recorded in these volumes finds me far away from beloved deserts 
and mountains, and the goal by the Oxus, towards which my eyes have been drawn since my youth, 
still shrouded in the uncertainties of the future, But there is encouragement in the thought of 
a big task safely accomplished and in hopes shared by kind friends whose care from afar has 
followed me on all my Central-Asian wanderings and under whose ever hospitable roof this record of 
past results is concluded. 

AUREL STEIN. 


a3, Maxton Srexer, Oxrosn: 
Novemler ty, ty20. 


Help with 
roofs. 


P 
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P 3.14 Regandi Jeceptive character of the Skr, term 
Odpina (recte Obra), an idolem hibri, the 
observations of M, Sylyain Lévi, J. Astat., 1915, 2 série, 
Lvs py, 208 gq. should be consulted. 

P. it, note 43, p phonetic relation between Skr, 
Abjugrapura wnd Ariona.': ‘Agrér, see now Sir George 
Grierzon's note In my paper Marre Palo'y accound’ of 
a Ad; faroad info Kashmir, Geographical Journal, 


1gto, liv, p. tor. 
P. dd, noteso, log. or Shih-k eal reed Shih-chi'i-ni. 
P. 45,1 37 eat ol denise “The following id a specimen of 


tery found al Si ‘Ain 
. 001, Pottery ie ii Ariaoey at of red 
eolehte x contains much stane-gri face covered 


Sales tase ates se vr er 


P, 47, fois) she if eel diy eel el lah a aa 


, OL, Pottery fr; i ay os — W pedal ear 
ay Outede face 


Spoke eee 
rep. 602. Pottery ffr-; hand grey ware faced outside 


7. Pty thin #lip-or glaze of deep orange colour. 225% 

Se tv. 

P03, 416, For Maral-bashi read Mardl-basbi. 

34. fer Poste or Sel: read P’o-lé or Soke, 

P. 64, too, Regarding a glacier pase leading across the 
Nicholas | towards Sarhad, seo now the remarks in my 
Third Journey, Geogr. Journal, xWviit. pr. 216, 

P. 68, note ro. Fer Hind Koosh reed Hindoo Koosh, 

P.\00, note 1. For Hyiii-mi reed Fsiu-mi- 

P. 66, |..t5. See now any notes on tuined strongholds of 
Wakhin examined by me iy 1912, Gegr. Journal, 1916, 
sivill: pp. 216 eq. 

PL G7, Lt, For esii read ssi, 

Lg. Add al end of line (Fig. ag). 
P. 69, note 12. For SariighChupan read Sarigh-chupin. 
P. 72, note 2g. Ont noite, 


P.77, 134, The exact survey of 1913 showed the Chichikiik- 


inaidin to measure about three miles Irom north to south, 
anid over two miles across where widest. 


P. 80,.1, 26 and im. Jor Chiang S2ii-yeh reed 
Sebych, fottrem hiang yeh Chiang 


P. 85, IL 90, 22, For Kun-lun read K‘un-jun. 
P. 89,1. a6. For Kard-kish read Kara-kash, 
P. 85, 1. 23. For Kari-kish rea Kara-kash. 
L. gi. eld! (see Fig. 47), 
I. -06, |. 0g. add (see Fig. 32). 
DP. 201,443. For wuekhu rar? Wochn. The 13 abd Sesvenr 
met Zo pp. 159, IL 10, 13, 1g, 20; 197, L 35; and 


P. "Ol oof onc. Add CL Strygowski, Kop, Kunst, Fig. 50. 


P, 253. N, AQY, iit, o027- 


P. 108, Yo.-o019, 1, g- Ade Ci, Strrycowski, Ano. Xastsl, 
“Pl, XX, No. 8987. 4 “a 


P, 10% Yo. o2, L & Add CL Mi. si. eo126; Fit. oo28, 
PL CXXXVIL. 


P. 1399, l.13. Osdt Farhad-Bég, . 
P. 169, ga. aod (see Fig. 45), 
P. 163, note s_ For his Appendiv G yrad Appendix F. 


P.170, |. 44. Add: Kha, b. 50. Paper sketch showin 
human Sgures in different poss, to" x24". Pl XC = 


P. 184. Kha. vii. coro. Adi [Bot for base, ef So. a, coy, 
008, Pl, CKXXIX). 


P. 208, L a5, After Domoko-yar add (see Fig. 35). 


P, 205, |. 27. For MT) i 4 read MT. i. 5. 
note 6, For Vakuls read Yakab. 


P. 207, |.y. Omit and Furhid Bég-yailaki, 
P, 208, M.'T, 30, or Chin. read Brahmi. 
P. 212,123. For Nitin read Nina. 
L 17, After Ja'far Sadiq adid (see Fig. 44)- 
P.213, 20. For Siduk rata Sadak. 


P. 216, |. 9, Add footnote: For objects with closely corre 
sponding decoration, cf. Straygowski, Aepy. Amel, pp. 126, 
172 


P. 219,120. or Hiiao-wan read Haiao-y flan, ) 
pole 14. or effected read affected y for Yost reaud 
Vailaki. 
P. sah Is Ah Ein 


ii +1, nag Wer N= xxrv read N. xxvn 
|. a8. Ade (see Fig. bo). 


P. 240, | a4, For cast read vest, 


P, 242, L gq. Jer ten read eleven. 

sole 7. Mer Ho chuan reed Huo-ch'tian, 
For two Wu-shu read six Wu-cin. 

note 8. Fer Ho chuan read Huo-ch' tan. 

P, 248. N, xn i,oo1, lo. Add Ch Straygowaki, Aaps, 

Kung, p. 194. Fig. 226. 

For Tarigh read Tarigh, 

P. 255. N. som.003.: dd See Appendix #. 

P. 288; L a2. For Elacagnas read Elengns. 

P, 288, note t. #or chitng read chiéng. 

P. 280. Koos, lg. For gy” read 1%" 

P, 291, E. Fort oor. a. Omi Fl. XXXVOL 

P. 305, 1. 5. Add (see Fig. $6). 

P. 307,121. Jor Chiin-chou read Chin-chow 
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P. 304, I 6, or orchard reid arbour. 
Lb tg. For Chifin-chou reed Chin-chou, 
P, 314, note 9, |, 1. or Bash-Royumal reed Bieh-Koyumal. 
LG, #or sides rrad sites. 

¥. 326, 1. 20, Kor $F read FF. 

P, 349, note 5. For Cliap, xu, sec. is rand Chap, xu. sec, vii. 

P. 356, 1-29, marg, For Stones rid Stone. 

P. 357, | 22. For o075 rand 0045. 

PL 374, I. 2S. For £2” read Ty 

Pr. 385, Lrg. or Ho-ch'tan read Huo-ch'dan, 

P. 886, L 26. For 003g read 0024, 

Pi397, boas. For motives read motif. 

L297. fer LB. n. 001g read L_ 8. v. 0013, 

Plapa, 1 nt, For LB. u. o014 read T.. B. 014, 
emg. Add motes See also below, p, 1222, MI xxiii, 
O15, 0919-32. 

P. 404, L 8, imarg. for L.A. read 1B. 

P, 418, nove as%, Mr. L, C. Hopkins writes: *{ venture to 
think that in this instance Chavannes’ translation of the 
text is not quite accurate, If we refer io No, 750, we sce 
that he renders the same four characters Fah 
Y “uvec respect, conlormeément au texte écrit”, But in 

0: 754 he translates, “ Je consiate avec reapect cock: la 
lettre officielle (a éi€ envoyée, etc)". But I believe the firs 
dering ia right, and that ihiy passage should rum, “in 
respeciful accordance wilh the written Dispatch, (the 

riter) had previously reached Lou-lan, ete.”.’ 

P, 432 LA. cory, ae. For ae prod af. 
P, 445. LB. my. i, coto-ta. For LOA vail org rend! 
LA, v1, ji, oo20. 


P. 465, L 24: For M, viii. oo12 read M. 1: vill, core. 

P_ 470, IL 15, 16, Per Byeu-ling rand Byen-gling. 

P. G50, 10, Add mole: [See below, pp: 716, rog8], 

P. 698, 2a, Adi of ab: [S ms of inseribed wooden 
tablets from my finds of 1906-8 have been microscopically 
examined by Dr, A, Bergerstein in his paper: Muaseris/le 
Cnivrrechung arr pon den Chinese vor der Erfindung des 
Papers ale Schreibstof benitteten Holstifelchen (Siteungs- 
berictite der Kais, Akad. der Wiss, Wien, Philos -histor. 

Klasse, roca, vol. clex. Abh. 8). In one of the specimens 

he has recognized the wood of a coniferous tree, ase 

Powglasis, but bs 





Wf Loan as Yel unknown variety. Tis 


her: his analysis has proved the use of poplar, 
tana sad willow wood} 


P. 601, Lg. Dr. Giles points out to me that Mr. Hobson's 
Tesearches have proved the beginning of porcelain manu- 
facture to date back to T'ang times, if not earlier: cf. 
Hotson, Chinese Poltery and Porvelain, i, chap, xt. 

P. 620, |. a1, Add nore: [But for distance, cf. below, p.1g3t, 
4, 


P. 624.1. 6, Ror 7"x shu chi ch'ing read Ch'ing po tsa chi. 
P. 667, |, 24. Ser Add, to p, Gor, 
P, 676, 1.23, For Tatianus read Titianns, 


P. 683, note 2*, For protected camp read protective camp 
(Dr L. Giles), | 


P. 689, |. 38. Add nofr; Mr, L. C. Hopkins suggests as 
teganls Doc. No. 378 that Afon 7? mny rather be the sur- 
name and (wo personal names than a title. 

P. 705, note g, For Tioung-pao, p. 53a rad T'oung-pao, 
1995) |} 533+ 

P, 716, note 8. Add: [Dr. L, Giles points out to me that the 

hame iti question is shown by the fiesimile of the 
MS, to be written as ja] $7 Ho-ts‘ung-] 
nolt to. Add: as to the approximate valme 1 ff = 4 
taile, see also references to pp. .734 Sq... 1098. 

P. 723, note g. Fora critical translation of Chang Chiien’s 
Memoir with very valuable annotations, see now Prof. F. 
Hirth’s Phe story of Chiang K’ién,in J. AO. S., vol. xxxvil. 

P. 725, Lg. #or Chang-yeb read Chang-yi; 

P. 730, 1.23. For Chi-li reed Ch't-ii. 

PD. 763, note 5. Mer, £.. CoHopkins writes: ‘In this care I do 
not think M. Chavannes’ translation js quite correct. ‘The 
meaning of ch@ is “torch” simply. Tt is explained in the 
Stoo Wen as “to bind reels anit es ". ‘The only sense in 
literature or colloquial ig “torch”. In the passage quoted 
by Chavannes from the “text of T'ang times”, there |s 
no word implying “in succession”, and the translation is 
Iiterally, “when they lit-fire-signals, there were one torch, 
2 torches, 3 torches, 4 torches, in yecordance ag, etc.’ That 
is, the numberof separate flames visible showed the relative 
urgency of the alarm, 

P..768, 1. g. For interesting comments on ihe equipment of 
soliliers mentioned by our Han Limes documents, cf, Laufer, 
Chinese Clay Figures, jr. 189. 

P, 822,114, Dr. L. Giles remarks: "Sam chieh — 3M is the 
Sanskrit Trilokya, and is correctly to be translated " Three 
Regions” (of desire, form, anil formlesmess), The name is 
not likely to have any cobnezion with the modern “Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Temples “." 


P. 928, 1a. Dr L. Giles writes: “T find the high-water mark 
In paper and calligraphy to coincide with (he Sui dynasty 
(§89-628 a.p.). “There is already considerable failing off 
by the eighth century,’ 

P. 834, L. 33. Fer Prof, De Vissers’ rand Prof, De Visser's. 

note 8, |. n #or ML Chavannes rend Mr. A.D. Waley 
and M. Chavannes. 


P. 844, note 13. Omit liv. 003, Pl. Ct. 


P. 866, note go", dd: Miss F, Lorimer calls attention to 
an elaborite account of this episode given in the AJArnis- 
iromune-sifea (tranel, Beal), pp. 40 qq. 


P. 08, Lona and porrie. or Suddhodhana read Suddho- 
na. 


P, 860, note 8a. For Western Paradise read Buildhist Paradise. 
P. #64, note 17, Lg. dd co116 afier oorr213. 
P, 869, |. 93. For in the reed in these, 


P. 879, note 20, |. 4. Add: See abo Ch, 00468; xxiij, oot ; 
EXxiV, 004. 
note 28,12. For Vaiiravansa rend Dhrtariigtra. 


P. 880, note 19, ra: Fer Piemo read Pino. 
P. 901, note 23. Add 510 affer 483. 
P. 978, Ch. 6, 1.7. or Taki reed Vabuki. 
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P, 923, note 23%, Dr, Haneda thus translates the colophon: 
"In the tenth » ar of Chil Ching, the tiget year, 2 





newly (the Buddhism?) and 
governor of Saligh (-Wighnur), Sadhu ! Sdgii (good).” 
P.925. Ch. o0a87. Add wf end MM. CLXV. 
Ch. xix, 003, Ser above, mife 27% adided top. 92}. 


P. 929, | 28. Gere? but 

P..039. Ch, e610, |. 10, Fer is certain réad is tot certain. 
P. 945, ¥. cola 1. £8. Far ball-shaped read bell-shaped. 

P. 952. Ch.ootg, Lay. Add cog. asker 00964, 

P. 960, |. col fast line. For women read woman. 

P_ 969, ¢..col., 14. #er in long read along, 

P. 970. Ch, oo167, h. 4. For acm, 922 rend ad. 972. 


P.972, Ch. ooryg. a. Add at end Ch. 00174. b, 2 
silk:fr, PL CxXEH, 


P. 977, 5. co), 1,39, Opti one. 

P, 983,r. col. yg; For Ch. 00434. a-d read Ch, 00234. 0-€. 
FP, 994, ¢, col, L 38, Far Dharmairira rere Dharmatrata. 

FP, 996, r col, |. 98. for 1” read 1’, 

F, 1001, L col, lL . Fer complete read composite. 

P, 1006, t. col, L 23. Add not.a/ier pattern, 

P. 1019, r. coh, 1. 36. Fer black read blank. 

P. 1022, 1. col., |. a7, For xxii. 003, a read xxxil 001, a, 
: 1026, L. col. |, a2, Sor fig. eur fr, 


P, 1029, | col, L go. # er roll of rea roll or, 
1. col., 1. go. For black or read black on. 


P, 1032, 1. col., . 36. Fer strapped read stepped, 
P, 1087, 1. col, ha. For Inver, pineal ta 
P, 1041, 1 col, L 4g. Ayier tnt aa (hut see below 
p. 170, eat Ag go nates the Buddha 
to be Bhaigajyaguru 
r, col., |, 20, Fic bon ar king . . 
wo armed kings . . © attend, 


similar 


+ attentls xvad 


itt wd +g 


— 
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P. 1044, ¢. col, L 2, #ar women’s revo! woman's, 
P. 1047, |, col,, |. 22. For seen read same, 
1040, r. col, L 16. For rest road rank. 


P. 1050, . cal, 1. 4g. er (only instance of thiv in the 
" Collection) read (for otbier instances of Blue eyes, see Ch. xx. 
O01 ; XXxvill OO2), 


1051, r. col, |. g2, For neither scone read peene (2) pat. 


1062). col, L gand passim. For Maricl read Mirict 
tr. col. 44g. For skuil-cap red skull-cop, 


1063, ads L 5. For taper-like reed Tapir-like, 
1053, r. col, Lrg. ae bend read band. 
r. col., | gz. For edge jacket, read edge of jacket ;, | 


~ 1060, r. col, go. For for which read from which, 
fs cal., I. 36° For animal read animal, 


1063, L col, L 53. Fer Encounter read Encounters 
1078, |. col, ga, For ball read bell. 

1080, 1. col, lL. rg. For ogre read ogee. 

1084, |. col, 35. For stand: reed figure, 

1088, |, col. ht. For painted read printed, 

1004, note 4. An-hsi, con Fr fared road frei. 
P_wFO, Hoa, £6083 de be corrected tia HLA, i, 001g. 
P. 1174, 1. col, L..go. For hips read hip. 

P, 1175, 1.00. 1, 54. For ix read x1. 

P. 1197, 1. 19. #07 M. xiv, 003 read Mi, xiv, 003. 
PL1210, 5, col, L gg. Fer fixed read firs, 

P. 1216, haa. For hand red hunds, 

P, 1220, L col, b'g3. For pen-shaped moa! fin-shaped 
P1229, r. col. L 27, For fixing read firttg. 

: 1246, |. 40. for clumps read lumps. 

P. 1262, ¢.col., |. 5. For 06 read 14, 


eae 


P, 1298; vr. col, For sewn read sawn. 


P. 1308, nate.9, 1-4. For No, ag read No, 26, 
P..1913, #. tol. 1. aa. Add Gr. ML aj” 
Plate X1l. For Mi. vii. oo22 read Mi: vit. oo2g, 
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CHAPTER I 
ACROSS SWAT AND DIR 


Section I—_ALEXANDER BETWEEN KONAR AND INDUS 


VER since, in the summer of 1904, the plan of my second Central-Asian journey had been Choice of 
A_definitely formed and submitted to the Government of India, I was eagerly bent upon Foule to 
effecting my entry into Chinese Turkestan by a new route. It was to take me from the Indian *™"™ 
administrative border near Peshawar, through the Pathan tribal territory of Swat and Dir into 
Chitral, and thence across the main range of the Hindukush to the uppermost Oxus Valley and the 
Afghan Pamirs. The attractions of this route were great for the student of early geography and 
ethnography, but great also the difficulties, largely political, which now practically close it to the 
European traveller. So I had special reason to feel glad when, after final sanction of my start on 
this expedition had reached me about the New Year of 1906, I succeeded, through the Indian 
Foreign Office, in obtaining permission from H.M. Habib-ollah, King of Afghanistan, to cross 
-& portion of his territory not visited by any European since the days of the Pamir Boyndary 
Commission, My lamented chief, Colonel Sir Harold Deane, K.C.S.1, then Chief Commissioner 
of the North-West Frontier Province, had already kindly agreed to my passing through the 
northernmost of the Marches of which he was so truly great a Warden. 

_ However interesting the regions were through which this route was to take me on my way to Start from 
the Chinese frontier, a series of practical considerations, fully explained in the opening chapters of ene rie, 
the personal narrative of my journey, obliged me to make my passage as rapid as possible. Owing 
to the formidable obstacle presented by the Lowarai Pass, then deeply buried under snow and very 
difficult to cross with baggage, my start from the Peshawar border proved impossible until 
April 27, 1906. Once en route 1 had the strongest reasons for guarding against any avoidable 
delay; for if | could not reach the headwaters of the Chitral River before the close of May, I should 
an a very serious risk of finding its narrow uppermost gorges above Mastiij, which give access to 
the Oxus watershed on the Bardghil, closed completely to traffic by the melting snows. The 
rapidity of the progress thus imposed upon me is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that the 
marching distances covered within the month which brought me from the Peshawar border to the 
Chinese boundary on the Pamirs, amounted to an aggregate of close on 450 miles. Most of this 
marching was done over difficult mountain tracks and at a season of exceptionally heavy snow, 

It is obyious that under such conditions of travel I was compelled here to restrict my 
antiquarian and ethnological observations to what, as it were, could be picked up by the roadside. 
Nevertheless, I need not hesitate to commence the detailed account of my archaeological work 
from my journey over this ground; for apart from the intrinsic interest of a region which has only 
recently and in parts become accessible to European researches, there is the broad fact that most 
of our historical knowledge about it is derived from the same Chinese sources to which we are 
indebted for al] the essential facts concerning ancient Central Asia, 
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2 ACROSS SWAT AND DIR [Chap,! 


My journey was to take me not only to distant regions but also far back in the ages. So it 
was doubly appropriate that its very first stages should lead over ground so full of ancient 
associations as the Swat Valley (Fig. 1), The name of the river Swedstu from which the main valley 
with the adjoining territory derives its present designation, is already found in the Rigveda and 
Mahabharata’ and figures with scarcely a change also in Megasthenes’ /ndiha as well as in 
Ptolemy's Geographia* The old Sanskrit name of the territory, Udyana, is often mentioned in 
classical texts from the Mahabharata downwards. On account of the many legends about Buddha's 
life which popular tradition has placed in the Swat Valley, as in the neighbouring Gandhara, it 
figures still more frequently in the literature of Northern Buddhism. But the total absence of 
definite topographical or historical data, which characterizes these quasi-indigenous references, 
makes it needless to discuss them here in connexion with the ancient geography of the territory. 

Information, scarcely more definite, is derived from the earliest foreign records of this region 
found in the accounts of Alexander's Indian campaign. It is true that on general geographical 
grounds it may be taken for certain that the Macedonian’s march of conquest through the 
mountains north of the Kabul River, which Arrian and Curtius describe at length, must have 
brought his columns into Swat and the chief valleys immediately adjoining it But the accounts 
of the two historians mentioned and other abstract notices surviving in classical texts, show uniform 
vagueness in regard to those data which might help us to follow Alexander's operations on the map 
or to form a clear idea of the political and economic conditions prevailing. Even in respect of 
those incidents like the siege of Massaga or the capture of that famous rock fortress, Aornos, which on 
account of their romantic interest receive frequent, and in some sources elaborate, notice, the want 
of exact topographical indications leaves little hope that the sites will ever be identified with any 


certainty.” 


The extant records of this portion of Alexander's Indian campaign have been discussed so 


See Lassen, Jud. Allerthumshumle, i.* p. 140; R. V- 
vit. 19. 37; Mahabhurata, vi. 333 Cl. Roth, Mirwhya, 
Erliulrrungen, p. 43; Ziusmer, Altnditches Leben, p. 18; 
Ludwig, Der Rigveda, i. pi 200; Imperial Garstteer of 
Julia, xxiii, p. 187; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Sulex of 
Names exd Subjects, it. p: 460; V. de Saint-Martin, Pade sur 
la géographie d apris les hymnes védiques, p. §3- 

* Ph. Geographia, vi. i, 26, 27, names Nhe Sotmeror 
rightly a8 an afftuent of the Keer or Kobha (*Xupa in its 
Prikrit form), i.e. the Kabul River. Megasthenes (see 
Arrian, Jndita, iv. 11) mentions the Zéaeros a5 a tributary of 
the Kophen (K6phés) or Kabul River and along with it, as 
another tnbutary, the Tappetx. There can be no doubt that 
by the latter is meant the same river which in Arrian’s 
account of Alexander's campaign north of the Kabul River 
valley figures under the name of Tevpsior. It was long ago 
rightly identified with the Panjkira which unites from the 
north with the Swat River before its entry into the Peshawar 
Valley, See Marquart, Grechichte von Eran, ii. pp. 244 8qq-, 
where the ancient notices concerning the drainage of the 
Kabul River have been examined with critical care, The 
Gurwha ot Gorwh?, mentioned in Varthamihira’s Brhat- 
sarhhisi. (xiv. 23), and the Gawrf, which the Mabshbirata 
names along with the Suvlatu, are other early designations 
of the Panjkira (Kern ; Lassen, loc. cit,). 

It appears very probable that the Panjkira is meant alo 


by the river Choaspes which Curtius. mentions in a position 
corresponding to that of Artian's Guraios (vit, x. 21-2). 
Another reference to the Choaspes is found in a passage 
of Strabo's Geography, xv. 26, p. 697, which sates that it 
* flows into the river Kophes , . . after traversing Bandobene 
and Gandaritis’. The mention here made of Gandaritis, 
i.e. Gandhira, renders it clear that the river intended in the 
Panjkora, which after its junction with the Swat River enters 
the Peshawar Valley and flows into the Kabul River (Kophes) 
twar Chirsadda. , 
The fact that the united stream is still known by the 
name of Swill, as apparently in antiquity, lends aupport to 
Dr, Marquart’s plausible explanation of Cheese = "An-aspe 
‘having good horses’, as an Iranianized rendering of the 
Sanskrit name Suvistu. (For other rivers bearing the 
Iranian name Xodergs, Av. Avaspo, see my note * Afghinistin 
in Avestic geography’ in Academy, May 16, 1885, p. 349.) 
The transformation of the river name V7facid by 2 similar 
‘popular etymology’ into “Ydderys = "eida-arpe, * gaining 
horses’, offers a close parallel For ingenious attempts to 
explain the name Bandobene and the references to certain 
towns which Strabo’s passage mentions in connexion with the 
Choaspes, see Marquart, loc. cit, pp. 245 844. 

” For the difficuliies besetting the identification of the site 
of Aornos, cf. my Report on Archawlogival Survey work in 
the N. WFP, and Baluchistan, $905, pp. 19 94, 


‘Sec, i) ALEXANDER BETWEEN KUNAR AND INDUS * 


often and so closely‘ that no detailed exposition of the events and of the varying views set forth 
regarding them by different commentators seems called for here, It will suffice to mention the few 
points which appear to me to be fairly established, and which possess interest for the archaeological 
student of this territory, To any one conversant with the modern geography of the mountainous 
-yegions flanking the valley of the Kabul River on the north, it must be evident @ prrort that the 
operations carried on by Alexander against populous tribes and towns on his way from the upper 
Kabul Valley to the Indus, must have had for their main. fields those tracts which by their 
configuration and fertility are capable of maintaining a relatively large population. These alone 
would be of real importance for a conqueror anxious to secure the left flank of the great route from 
Kabul to India, Now of such tracts there are four which deserve special attention: the lower 
valley of the Kanar or Chitral River extending from near Jalalabad to Asmar; the complex of 
fertile valleys known as Bajaur ; the open middle part of the main Swat Valley, between Manglaur 
and Totakan ; and finally the central valleys of Bunér. 

It is in the westernmost of these tracts, the lower Kinar Valley, that we may safely locate the 
operations which Alexander at the commencement of his mountain campaign carried on against 
various towns by ‘the river called Khoés’, and against the hill tribe of the Aspasians.* The 
territory which he next invaded after crossing the mountains was in all probability Bajaur, The 
mention of the river Guraios or Panjkora which Alexander crossed on leaving it, and before 
attacking the country of the Assakénoi, points to this identification. As regards the Assakenoi, it 
is clear that the seats of this formidable nation comprised the present Swat territory and probably 
also the adjoining Bunér; for the operations needed for their subjugation extended from the Guraios 





_ * Among the more noteworthy interpretations, ef. 
Ritter, Ger Alexander's Feldsug im Indischen Kawkazws, 
pp t4t-eqq.t Lassen, Jind. A lterthumerkusde, fi? pp. 124 2qq-; 
V, de Saint-Martin, Béule sur le géagraphie grocyue ot latine 
dy nile, in Mémoires prévintds par divera savants a Académie 
wea Tnacriplione et Bellez-Lellres dé U1ovtilul Impérial de 
France, Série i, vol. 5, pt 2, 1358, pp. 20 sqq-; Cunningham, 
Ancten! Geography of India, pp. 62, 63; V. Smith, Zarly 
History", pp. 47. 844. 
* Arian, Aaadasi, iv. 23, 24, Ch V. Smith, Lurly 
Hivtery of India’, p..48, where the main topographical 
indications are quite correctly brought out, 
“The operitions on the upper Kiinar must have brought 
thé Macedonians yery close to the southernmost of the 
valleys which have been occupied since early Muhammada 
times by the hill tribes known under the common designation 
of Kir. There are reasons for believing that these tribes 
whose resistance to their more civilized neighbours south has 
been finally overcome only within the present generation, 
have had (heir seata there from far more ancleni times, Their 
wine-drinking habits, noted at length by Babur (Memotrs, 
iransimted by Leyden and Erskine, pp. 144, 248 #q.), have 
survived to this day. 
The suggestion was long ago thrown out that it was 
contact with early representatives of this autochthon hill 
population which originally gave rise to those fanciful stories. 
about the city of Nysa, founded by Dionysos, which figure 
@o prominently im all accounts of this initial portion of 
Alexander's Indian campaign. Arran, who reproduces these 
stories with manifest critical misgivings (dwad, v. 1, a) 


purposely keeps them distinct from the account of the military 
operations preceding Alexander's crossing of the Indus and 
thus furnishes no indication. But Curtius, 
vil, 10, and Justin's extracts from Pompeius Trogus; xii. 7, 
distinctly place the visit to Nysa:and its sacred Mount Meros 
between the operations against the Aspasians and those 
which brought Alexander into the region identified here wiih 
Bajaur. 

From an historical point of view the stories about this 
Indian Nysa are of interest only as. affording « particularly 
clear instance of the process by which the early growth ol 
‘the Alexander legend’ was fostered in all probability during 
the campaign Itself and under official auspices: Eratosthenes, 
the clear-sighted scholar, was fully aware of this when he 
mated (as quoted by Arrian with spectal reference to Nysa) 
‘that all these references to the deity were circulated by. the 
Macedonians in connexion with the deeds of Alexander, to 
gratify his pride by grossly exaggerating their importance’ 
(Anod, v. iii; MeCrindic, /mpaston of India, p. 82). 

Tt seemed, however, worth while to call attention here to 
the plain evidence supplied by the records as to where this 
fanciful story was localized ; for a conjectural identification 
which would bring Nysa to the south of Biijaur and close to 
the lower course of the Swit River, has found more ready 
acceptance than is justified by the evidence adduced in iis 
support. ‘This rests mainly on the deceptive similarity 
between the name of the peak Koh--Mor (or Mohr) and the 
Greek designation ‘Mount Mérogs’ (cf Vi Smith, arly 
History’, p. 49) 
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” ‘This agrees well with what we know from later records, textual and epigraphical, about the Indian 
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or Panjkora to the Indus, Arian gives a fairly detailed account of the several large towns. in 
which their defence was chiefly organized; but in the absence of any definite topographical 


indications or archaeological clues it seems useless at present to hazard conjectures as to the position 
of Massaga, the capital, of Bazira, Ora or Dyrta, or of the rock-fortress of Aornos.* 

Fortunately, where historical records are lacking, geography affords guidance in at least one 
important point. No one familiar with the ground can doubt—and a reference to recent survey 
sheets will conclusively prove it for others—that in ancient times as at present the direct route, and 
the only one of any importance, connecting Bajaur with Swat, must have led from the Panjkora across 
the easy Katgala Pass down to where the present fort of Chakdara guards the strategically important 
crossing of the Swat River. Thus when on April 25, 1906, I made my first march from Chakdara 
past Uch and Katgala and along the open Talash Valley to Sado on the Panjkora,’ 1 could feel 
reasonably sure that the broad military road I was following led me over ground which more than 
twenty-two centuries before had seen the Macedonian columns pass by in the inverse direction. 

The crossing of the Swat River at Chakdara derives additional importance from the fact that 
just opposite to it there debouch into the riverine plain two much-frequented routes which traverse 
the range separating Swat from the Peshawar Valley by way of the Shah-kot and Charat Passes. 
The antiquity of the routes is abundantly proved by the massive remains of roads, undoubtedly of 
pre-Muhammadan date, which lead up to the passes.* These routes certainly offered the most 
direct, and until the modern strategic road across the Malakand was made, also the easiest access 
from Swat to the plains of Gandhara. But whether Alexander for his descent thither before the 
attack on Aornos used one of these,’ or chose rather one of the routes leading through Buner to 
the south-east, it is impossible to decide from the available da/a, 

As regards the ethnography of the region through which Alexander's hill campaign took him, 
it is impossible to assert more for certain than that the invaders classed the inhabitants as Indians. 


character of the civilization and religion prevailing throughout the Kabul Valley before the 
Muhammadan conquest. As to the racial character of the contemporary inhabitants it would 
scarcely be safe to express any opinion, seeing how limited is even our present knowledge about 
the anthropology of that great portion of the hill population which does not belong to the latest 
stratum of invaders, the Pathans, But as regards its linguistic affinities we are on somewhat safer 
ground. Recent researches, of which the merit belongs mainly to Sir George Grierson, have 
demonstrated the fact that the languages now spoken in the valleys south of the Hindukush, from 
the Dard-tracts north of Kashmir to Kafiristan, belong to an independent group of the Aryan 
language, being neither of Indian nor of Iranian origin.’ There are reasons which make it 
probable that the area covered by this group in times preceding the Pathan invasion extended 
a wood deal further south along the Indian North-West Frontier." Hence it is of interest to note 


* Sec above, p. 2 and nate. 

* See Diver! Cafhey, L pp 15 Sy. 

‘ See Sir H. Deane’s Note on Uilyana and Gandhdra, 
J #A,5,, 1896, p O72 29. ; Foucher, Geagrapaic anciemne dn 
Gandidra, p. yo; Stein, Archocolnpical Surrey Report, 
Frontier Circle, 1911-12, p. 6. 

"Mr, V. Smith thinks it probable that Alexander used 
the Shib-kit Pass; see Aariy Hiutory", p. 53: 

See especially his work Tie Price languages of 
North-Western India, pp. 3 sqq. Acceptance of this linguistic 
fact need pot prejudice the question whether the application 


of the hali-mythoiogical term /#fdea to the race of races 
speaking languages of this group can be justified on a philo- 
logical or historical basis. ‘For Sir G. Grierson's latest views 
on this, to me rather doubtful, question, see his paper 
Pattici, Pificas and * Modern Pitica’, 2.0.06. 1912, 
PP 49 8qq- 

“ ‘The fittle-known dialects of ‘Tiriihi, once spoken in the 
Afridi hills, and Dirt surviving in the mountains of Dir, near 
the Panjkdra headwaters, belong to this group ; see Grierson, 
Pifxa Languages, p. 6. 





1 VWIEW NORTH-EAST FROM FORT MALAKAND ACROSS SWAT VALLEY. 


Crater Camp site in foreground with road leading towards Chukdara. 





a, VIEW OF LOWARAL PASS FROM GUJAK POST, AHOVE DIRK. 
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hat the main tribal names recorded in this region by 
which is a characteristic feature in this language 
as Alexander's campaign. Both the names Aspasiof and Assakenoi undoubtedly correspond 
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Alexander's historians show a phonetic 
group and one attested from a period as 


“the Sanskrit Afmaéa, a name mentioned by Varahamihira among tribal designations of the 


“Jndian North-West** ‘This conversion ém > sm > sp > 35 > s is typical, and cam be already traced 


. ‘ - 4n the language of ASoka's Gandhara 
: been greatly affected by the influence 


inscriptions, which Sir George Grierson has proved to have 
of what he calls the ‘Modern Paigaci languages.” 


Srcriox I EARLY CHINESE PILGRIMS TO UDYANA 


the adjacent territories passed from 
domination of the great 


No distinct references to Udyana can be 
ci period in the history of the Indian No 


Mauryan empire, the Greek 


traced in the extant records of that long and 
rth-West border during which the Kabul Valley 
Alexander's. immediate heirs successively under the 


kings from Bactria, and the short-lived 


dynasties of ‘Scythian’ or Parthian origin to become finally the main seat of the powerful kingdom 


established by the Kusana 
believe that much of the 


‘alley, like those of Gandhara, have preserved 
our era when Buddhism was especially flourishing 
the archaeological ‘finds ' so far recorded there is 


prevailing in Udyana at that period. 


branch of the Great Yileh-chih or Indo-Scythians. There is reason to 
'Graeco-Buddhist’ art remains which the Buddhist ruins of the Swat 
in abundance, 


dates back to the early centuries of 
in these parts under Kusana rule, But among 
nothing to throw light on the special conditions 


ae It is towards the close of the period of Kusana domination that we first receive information 


topography of the Indian 


about Udyana from one of those Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who are the safest guides for the 
ancient tc North-west. It is furnished by the narrative of Fa-hsien who 


Teached Wu-ch'ang about a.p. 403, from the sideof the Pamirs. The route which Fa-hsien and his 


‘Chinese fellow pilgrims 


Swag ees a ere ae? j ; . 
‘M. Chavannes’ convincing identification of Chich 
this [Chich-ch'a] 


place has been solved.’ * From 


ints of interest, and it is therefore fortunate that by 
ha with Kashgar all question of his starting- 


the travellers went westwards towards North 


India, and after being on the way for a month, they succeeded in getting across and through the 


range of the Onion mountains, 


The snow rests on 


them both winter and summer. * After 


referring to the dangers encountered here by travellers from ‘venomous dragons, which, when 
provoked, spit forth poisonous winds, and cause showers of snow and storms of sand and gravel ',’ 
Fa-hsien tells us: “The people of the country call the range by the name of the “Snow Mountains”, 
When the travellers had got through them, they were in North India, and immediately on entering 
its borders, found themselves in a small kingdom called Toleih (TJ o-li), where also there were 


many monks, all students of the Hina-yana.’ 


ns Kor a synopsis of the classical forms of this name and 
their derivation, see Marquart, Geschichte von Eran, ti. P. 247 
note. 


 - See his paper on Linguistic relationship of the Shih- 
haagarhi inscription, RAS, 3904, Po 735; 

ip. 729 form > A Cf also his remarks in Z.D.ALG., 
1912, p. 77+.‘ This change of pm, through #0 or 24, to 4p, 
‘and thence to sz, 1, does not occur in any other Indian 
language, and is typical of " Modern Pigica".'—It_ may be 
noted in. passing that this phonetic change helps to explain 
‘still better Ptolemy's name Xasperra (pronounced Kaspira) 





for Kadmir ; see Stein, Rajat. i. p. 352- 

' See Chavannes, Voyage de Song Jun, p. 54, note 3; 
Stein, Ancient Khoten, i. pp. 28, 43. 

* See Legge, Fu-Aten, p. 24. 

* Cf. Hsiian-tsang’s similar description. of the climate 
encountered in the “Valley of Po-mi-lo* (the Pamsirs) with its 
'great lake of the dragons’, Julien, Af/motres de Hioucn- 
tisang, ii. pp. 207 sq; Watters, Fuas Chwang, ii. p. 283, 
For the storm-producing powers of ‘ dragons ' or Nigas, cf 
©. g-, Julien, Afdmoires, i. PP. 47 34%, 133 94.7 My Noles ON 
Rajat. i. 179. 23% 
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There can be no doubt that the travellers’ route lay across the Pamirs which the Chinese 
have known from the time of the Han dynasty as the ‘Onion Mountains" or Ts'ung-ling,* 
It is equally certain that the territory of 7“o/é here mentioned by Fa-hsien is identical with 
Hsiian-tsang’s ‘Valley of 7a-/-/o' which was long ago located by General Cunningham in the 
present Darél on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Chilas.* The identity of Toi and 
Ta-li-lo is established by the mention which both pilgrims make of a certain miraculous wooden 
image of Maitreya there worshipped.* The Chinese Ta-li-lo is an exact transcription of the name 
of Darél. 

The indications point unmistakably also to this hill tract in Hstian-tsang’s description of the 
route followed from Méng-chieh-li, the capita] of Udyana, which corresponds to the present 
Manglaur on the Swat River. ‘North-east from Méng-chieh-li over hills and across gulleys, 
ascending the Indus by hazardous paths through gloomy gorges, crossing bridges of ropes or iron 
chains, across bridges spanning precipices or climbing by means of pegs for steps, a journey of 
above 1,000 li brings you to the Ta-li-lo valley, the old seat of government of Udyana.? 
Reference to the Transfrontier Survey sheets shows plainly that the route is meant which leads 
from Manglaur, still the chief place in Upper Swat, north-eastwards through the hills of Ghirband 
and Kanda to the Indus and then along its tortuous narrow gorge up to Darél. The greater part 
of this route through what is known as the Indus Kohistan has never been properly surveyed, the 
tribal territory being wholly closed to Europeans. But information gained through native sources 
makes it abundantly clear that the description given by Hsiian-tsang, and in still fuller detail by 
Fa-hsien (see below), is borne out by the great natural difficulties of the route. The estimate given 
by Hsiian-tsang of the length of the journey also agrees well with the evidence of the sketch-maps 
which are all that is available." 

Though Darel itself is still inaccessible to Europeans, the information obtained about it through 
native channels indicates that ‘this valley is extremely fertile and well-populated "| The community 
of Shina-speaking hill-men which inhabits it, counting some 3,000 fighting-men, until quite recently 
retained the status of a small republic like others in the Indus Kohistan. But close relations with 
the chiefs ruling Yasin and Punyal across the mountains northward are attested in the past. The 
same topographical facts which explain these relations indicate also the route which Fa-hsien is 
likely to have followed on his descent to Darél from the Pamirs. A number of relatively casy 
moutitain routes connect Darél on the north with the valley of the upper Gilgit River between 
Gakuch and Ghizar.” The shortest and most direct of these routes crossing the Dodargali Pass 
leads straight to Gapis at the mouth of the Yasin valley, and once in the latter we are on what was 


* See Stein, Ancien! KAolan, |, p 27, 

* See Ancienl Geography of India, p. 82; Stein, Ancten/ 
Kholan, i, p. 6, Bote 4, 

* For Hatlan-teang cf, Julien, Mémoires, i. p. 149; Beal, 
Sieh i p 134; Watters, Yuan Chanang, t. p. 239. 

* See Watters, Youn Chwong. i p. 39. 1 have eubsti- 
tuted the correct transcription of Hisiian~teang’s name of the 
Udyana capital for the fanciful restoration 'Mangkil’. For 
the identification with the modern Manglaur, see - below, 
Pm FZ 

* Measured on the ‘Northern Transfrontier’ sheets of 
the Survey of India the aggregate distance of the route from 
Mankial, the chief piace of Darél, wlong the Indus to Beshin 
and thence via Ghiirband to Mangiaur amounts to about 
140 miles. Considering the exceptionally difficult ground, it 


is certain that this must be increased by at least one-third in 
order io arrive at an approximately correct estimate, If 
Hedan-tsang did not personally visit Ta-ti-lo, as the wording 
of his Zi seems to imply (see Julien, Wrz, p. 88; Watters, 
Yuan Chwang, i. p. 239), be must have secured his informa: 
tion from a very trustworthy guide. 

For an account of the Indus Kohisiin and the succession 
of gorges in which the Indus cuts ite way down through the 
mountains after its great bend near Sazin, see Biddulph, 
Hindoo Koosh, pp. 3 #49. On p. 7 the ‘good road, mach 
frequented by traders, [which] leads from Ghortund into the 
Swat Valley‘ is specially referred to. 

* Cf, Biddulph, Aindow Xoash, pp. 13 8q. 

* See * Northern Transfrontier’ Sheets, Survey of India, 
Nos, 2 3.W. and 3 N.W,, 4 miles to « inch. 
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already in ancient times, as it is still now, the chief line of communication between the Indus 
Valley and the Pamirs, 

In my Ancient Kieltan 1 have shown how the route which runs up the Yasin Valley to the 
Darkét Pass and thence crosses the Hindukush main range by the Bardghil saddle to Sarhad on 
the Oxus, was used in a.p, 747 by the Chinese general Kao Hsien-chih for his successful expedition 
atross the Pamirs to Gilgit." Below I shall have occasion to discuss the northern portion of this 
route from personal observation. The fact that it was used in 1895 as the line of progress for the 
Pamir Boundary Commission from the British side sufficiently attests its modern importance. 

The assumption that Fa-hsien, too, followed this route is strongly supported by the statement 
already quoted from his narrative that he and his party travelling from Chieh-ch’a or Kashgar 

‘succeeded in getting across and through the range of the Onion mountains ’, i.e. to Darél, ‘after being 
on the way for a month’, Having personally travelled along the whole of the ancient trade route 
which Jeads from Kashgar across the Taghdumbish Pamir to Sarhad and thence by the Bardghil and 
Darkot Pass to the head of the Yasin Valley, I can vouch for the fact that the ordinary stages on 
this a stasis as indicated by the local canditions of travel, which cannot have undergone any 

change since ancient Uys, are reckoned at twenty-four or twenty-five." Adding to these 
the five Haine pt oR which, jadging from the maps, seem needed for covering the distance between the 
foot of the Darkot and Mankial, the chief place in Darel, we arrive exactly at the total which 
Fa-hsien’s itinerary indicates. This agreement deserves attention all the more because there is no 
other equally short or practicable route between the two points of Fa-hsien's journey,"* 

From Darél Fa-hsien made his way to Udyana by the difficult track along the narrow valley 
of the Indus, and the description which his narrative gives of it is both graphic and consistent with 
modern accounts of these gorges. ‘The travellers went on to the south-west for fifteen days (at the 
foot of the mountains, and) following the course of their range. The way was difficult and rugged, 
(running along) a bank exceedingly precipitous, which rose up there, a hilldike wall of rock, 
10,000 cubits from the base. When one approached the edge of it, his eyes became unsteady; and 
if he wished to go forward in the same direction, there was no place on which he could place his 
foot; and beneath were the waters of the river called the Indus. In former times men had 
chiselled paths along the rocks, and distributed ladders on the face of them, to the number 
altogether of 700, at the bottom of which there was a suspension bridge of ropes, by which the 
river was crossed, its banks being there eighty paces apart. ,.. After crossing the river, (the 
travellers) immediately came to the kingdom of Wu-ch’ang, which is indeed (a part) of North 
India.’ 

Though this portion of the Indus Valley below Darel has never been visited by a European, 
it is certain that the difficulties presented by the succession of deep rocky defiles in which the great 





" See Ancien! Khotan, |, pp. B eqq. 

" This figure is made up as follows: Kashgar to Tash- 
kutghin via the Chichikiik plateau, eleven or twelve marches 
(me Forsyth, Firdand Mirsion Report, pp. 43% sqq.; done 
by ime in eix forced marches in June, 1905, a8 described in 
Desr} Cathay, |. pp. 97 2q4-); Tash-kurghi to Wakkhjir 
Pass, five marches; thence to Sarhad five marches, and 
actoas the Bardghil to the south foot of the Darkot. three 
more. ‘Travelling with light baggage some daya could easily 
be saved and utilized for rest at convenient halting-places like 
Tish-kurghan and Sarhad. 

" As Fa-hsient had gone specially to Kashgar to attend 


the great quinquennial assembly held by its king, usually tin 
the spring (see Lege, Fid-ien, p. 22), he was not likely to 
have reached the Bardghil before the melting snows had 
cloged the route through the Mastij River gorges for a 
descent to Chitral, [t ls quite possible that this circumstance 
determined his choosing the route via Darél in spite of the 
increased difficulties subsequently to be faced in the Indus 
Valley. Otherwise be would have found it far easier to 
reach Udyana through Chited) and Dir, the route described 
in my Own Harrative, 
" See Legge, #u-Aren, pp. 26, 28. 
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river has cut its way southwards through the mountains, are quite as great as those which confront 
the traveller along most of the Indus course between Chilas and Skardo. Tence it is easy to 
recognize the pilgrim’s references to the ladders or ‘ Rafiks' connecting the narrow rock ledges 
which are used for the track, and to the rope bridges of birch twigs by which this is taken from 
one bank to the other,’ Fa-hsien's specific mention of the rope bridge which he crossed before 
reaching the territory of Udyina is confirmed by the map, This shows that the main track along 
the Indus crosses below Daré! to the left bank and does not regain the right bank. until Mirabat, 
some eight miles above the side valley of Kanda belonging to Swat." 

Fa-haien's Fa-hsien’s general account of Udyana is brief but shows in strong relief the flourishing state 

Ue which Buddhism enjoyed at the time of his visit. ‘The people all use the language of “ Central 

"India ", “Central India" being what we should call the " Middle Kingdom”. The food and clothes 

of the common people are the same as in that Central Kingdom. The Law of Buddha is very 
(flourishing) in Wu-ch'ang. They call the places where the monks stay (for a time) or reside 
permanently Seaghdrdémas » and of these there are in all 500, the monks being all students of the 
Hinayana,'!? The few sacred sites which Fa-hsien singles out for mention appear again in Hstian- 
tsang’s account of Udyana. So long as the greater portion of 5 FitOryoremains inaccessible. for 
an archaeological survey, there can be no opportunity for a systematic treatment of Its fopographio 
sacra. 1 shall, therefore, as in the case of the later pilgrims’ accounts, be content to mention only 
those sites for the identification of which reliable evidence has already been given elsewhere, 

Sacred This is fortunately the case with regard to the first sacred spot which Fa-hsien names, where 

Se reitnien. Buddha coming to Udyana.' left a print of his foot, which is long or short according to the ideas of 
the beholder’.!* Hstian-tsang too mentions the * large flat stone with the Buddha's footprints, the 
size of which varied with the religious merit of the measurer’. He places it on the north bank of 
the Swat River and thirty li to the south-west of the spring of the Naga Apalala, the reputed source 
of the river, and itself about 250 li to the north-east of Méng-chich-li or Manglaur.’* The latter 
indication, as first recognized by Colonel Deane, points clearly to the present head of the Swat 
River near Kalam,** and it may be considered certain that the sacred spot is marked by the 
inscribed rock or boulder near the village of Tirath on the border of the Swat Kohistan. This shows. 
two large padukas,and below them a brief Kharosthi inscription in characters of the first century #.c. 
describing them as the footprints of Buddha Sakyamuni, of which Colonel Deane in 1807 secured 
paper impressions, subsequently edited by Professor Bihler™ The position of Tirath, morcover, in 
relation to Kalam, as far as it is known from survey reconnaissances, corresponds accurately eno 
to Hsitan-tsang’s description, It is in the same vicinity that ‘the rock on which he (Buddha) dried 
his clothes’ may be located with great probability; for Hsiian-tsang places some ‘ 50 li farther 
down the river’ from the site of the miraculous footprints:‘the rock on which Buddha had washed 
his robe, the lines of the robe being still distinct like carving *.** | 










“Ch in Legge, #u-dien, p. 26, mote 2, the striking " See Anseiger of the lmperial Academy of Sciences, 
description of the Indus defiles about Rongdo quoted from Vienna, 1898, iv. pp. 12 qq. The two Impressions of the 
Cunningham, Zadet, pp. #6 2g, tame stone which [ communicated on Colonel Deane's 


“ "This fact dispeaes of Legge’s misgivings about the behalf, were taken by Professor Bilhler to be those of two 
identity of 7-H aml Darel, as expressed p. 24, pole 2, of = sepamite inscriptions, a misapprelension which thal great 
ia eratalasion. schoiar's sudden death very soon afier’ the publication pre-- 

4 See Legge, #S-him, p, 28, vented from being promptly cleared up, 

“ Leppe, Ju: Aren, p. 29. * See Legge, Fid-hien, p.2g; Waiters, Fan’ Chanang, 

Soe Watters, Fan CAccang, Lop. 290; Julien, Je po 231. It is possible that the rock-carving, evidently natural, 
autres, 4, 135. to which the pilgrims ailode, still exists; for smong the 

* See Deane, Note on Vdyina, (.RAS., 1896, p. 656: paper estampages which had been brought to Colonel Deane 
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From Wu-ch'ang, the Fotuceciz tells us, Fa-hsien with some of his companions ‘ descended 

south, and arrived in the country of Sx-4o-fo’, In the name of this territory, fy Iii] 2, a transerip- 
tion of an older form of Swa/ was long ago surmised. This is confirmed by the fact that the only 
sacred site mentioned here by Fa-hsien—the one where in a previous birth the Bodhisattva, in 
order to savea dove pursued by a hawk, was believed to have ' cut off a piece of his own flesh, and 
with it ransomed the dove —is located by Hsilan-tsang in the hills to the south-west of Manglaur.” 
Guided by the exact topographical indications in Hsiian-tsang’s A/emvers, and by the rapid archaeo- 
logical survey I had effected while accompanying the Bunér Field Force in January, 1898, | was 
able ta identify the site indicated with the remains of a large Stipa found hear the village of 
Girdrai in the extreme west of Bunér, and at the foot of the range dividing it from the Swat Valiey.™ 
‘That Bunér was in Buddhist times reckoned as part of Udyana is proved by the series of sacred 
sites which Sung Yiin and Hsiian-tsang describe in the south of Udyana, and which I traced during 
my survey in Bunér.* Why Fa-hsien should have distinguished Bunér by the separate designation 
of Su-ho-to can no longer be determined.” 
‘The next and more detailed account of Udyana is supplied by the pilgrim Sung Yin and 
‘Hui-shéng, members of the religious mission which the Empress Hu of the Western Wei dynasty 
dispatched to the North-West of India in A.p. 518, Their journey from Khotan to Sarikol I have 
discussed elsewhere.” Thence they made their way in the early autumn of A.D. 519 across the 
Pamirs to Wakhan, and the seats of the Yeh-tas or Hephthalites in the present Badakhshan.®* 
After a brief stay there, as Sung Yiin's narrative and Hui-shéng’s notes preserved in the Wei Annals 
tell us, the pilgrims passed through the small mountain tract of Po-chih into the territory of Shé-mi. 
There they gradually emerged from the Ts'ung-ling Mountains, and hence gained Udyadna which 
lay to the south of Shé-ni.@ In my Ancient Kdofan | have already had occasion to show that the 
territory of Shésmi, which a passage of the T'ang Annals describes as bordering Chieh-shih or 
Chitral on the west and south, corresponds to the cluster of valleys to the south of the great snowy 
range [of the Hindukush] which since mediaeval times has been known by the general name of 
Kafristan’.* There I also indicated my belief that the route followed by Sung Yiin and his 
companions led them through one of the easternmost valleys of Kafiristan down to the Kanar 
River and thence across Dir (or Bajaur) into the Swat Valley, But additional information since 
obtained about that region, as well as other reasons, make it desirable to trace the pilgrims route 
here in fuller detail. 

From Sung Yiin's narrative we learn that after leaving the Hephthalite king's encampment, 
which at the season indicated (tenth Chinese month, i.e. about November, 4.p. 519) is likely to 


by his native agents, and which be handed over to me early 
in 1898, there was one which showed a rock surface curtously 
éut up by natural cross lines, recalling the threads of sonre 
woven fabric. There were traces of same Kharogtht charac- 
fers ulso, Some place in the Upper Swat Valley wus 
vaguely indicated as the provenance. The publication of the 
‘eitampaye was prevented by the death of Professor Biibler 
for whom it was reserved, and subsequently by the doubts 
mmany *. mons im unknown characters’ supplied io 
Colonel Deane by the lesx scrupulous of his agents, 

™ See Leger, Fu-tien, pp. 50 8q.; Watters, Puan Chrvany, 
Ep. 2347 Julien, Afewoirer, i. p, 137. | 

® See my Arrhavelogical four with the Bunir Fidd Force, 
pp. 16, 61-2, and below, p. 16 with note, (Also /udian 

wT 


Antquary, 1899, pp. 2t, 60.) 

* For references see below, p, 16. 

* Te is moveworthy that as far aa Su-ho-to Fa-hsien's 
narrative shows none of those errors in bearings and distances 
which from the next territory, Gandhdra, onwards often 
perplex the student of ancient Indian geography, 

™ See Ancron/ XAotan, |. pp. 23 sqq. 

™ For this portion of the pilgrims’ route cf. below, 
Pp $0 sqq- 

™ See Chavannes, Voyage de Song Fun, pp. 2) sqq- 

* See Ancient Khofan, pp. 14'9q.; for the hill state af 
Chteh-sich (also appearing with a slight grapbic variation 
iondler the name of Cliredsthuat), cf. Chavannes, Turcr occtd., 
pp. tg9 sq.; 264 2q.; for ite identiry with Chitral see also 
below, p. 39- 
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have been in the neighbourhood of Faizabad or even lower down, he entered the kingdom of 
Po-ssk oy Th ts territory, which was very confmed, was traversed in seven days. The 
mountaineers inhabiting it had extremely scanty resources and were of a wicked and insolent 
disposition, paying no respect to their king. In this territory there was a stream which had been 
shallow, but sabsequently a landslip intercepted its course and transformed it into two lakes. 
A poisonous dragon lived there and produced many calamities; in the summer it brought down 
violent rainstorms, in the winter it heaped up the snows. Travellers on its account experienced 
many difficulties ; the white glare of the snow dazzled their sight and made them close their eyes, 
so that with troubled sight they could no longer distinguish anything, So they sacrificed to the 
dragon-king and thereafter recovered peace. 

An extract from Hui-shéng’s record given by the Pei shit in substance reproduces the same 
information about this territory, which is there called Po-cheh yk 441 and is placed to the south-west 
of Po-io or Wakhan.* This location led Professor Marquart to identify Po-ssti or Po-chih with the 
mountain tract between Zebak and the Hindukush watershed towarils Chitral™ and a closer 
examination of the route which Sung Yiin and his companions must have followed proves this 
identification to be right. For travellers coming from Badakhshan and wishing to gain Swat, 
the most direct, and probably also the easiest, route across the Hindukush leads south of Zebak 
up the-valley of Sanglich. From the headwaters of the Zebak River thus reached, two important 
passes lead across the Hindukush watershed: one is the Dorah, rg.800 ft above the sea, which 
gives access to the Lutkhé Valley, descending to the Chitral capital, and is crossed by a much- 
frequented caravan route.“ The other is the Mandal Pass, about 15,300 ft high and about 
six miles in a direct line to the south-west of the Doral, over which a route leads down into the 
Bashgol Valley, the easternmost main valley of Kafiristan. Where the tracks descending northward 
from the two passes join lies the Hauz-i-Dorah or Lake Dufferin, a sheet of water nearly two miles 
long, anid about half a mile wide, enclosed on both sides by steep slopes of rock which leave room 
only for a difficult path on the east. About a mile and a half lower down, the route to Zebak passes 
a second and much smaller lake."* | 

That these are the two lakes to which Sung Yiin's legendary account of the dragon refers, may 
be considered certain; for the reliable information “ I have been allowed to consult shows plainly 
that this feature is not found on the northern approaches of any of the other Hindukush passes, from 
the Khatinza to the Kamarbida, which could possibly be connected with Sung Yiin's route. ‘The 
conclusion that the pilgrim travelled up by way of Zebak to Lake Dufferin is confirmed also by the 
seven marches which he indicates for his passage of Po-chih; for at the present day, too, the distance 
from the Dorah to Khairabad where the Warduj Valley comprising Zebak and Sanglich ends, is 
reckoned at seven marches. 

From Lake Dufferin two routes, as already stated, were open to the pilgrims. That they chose 
not the Dorah but the Mandal Pass is evident from the details of their subsequent progress. In 
the second half of the eleventh month they entered the kingdom of SA2sd where they gradually 
passed out of the Ts'ung-ling Mountains. The cultivable soil there was stony, and the people 
mostly wretched, On the steep paths and dangerous routes it was with difficulty that a single man 


™ See Chavannes, Vayage di Song Fun, pp. 27 agg. calls the pass Ko/o/-+ Do ahah), is due to the close vicinity 
™ Sec Chavannes, Voyage ae Song Wun, p. 2, note >. of the two passes to which the northern approach lies by the 
" Ch. Marquart, 2rdn-iair, p. 245. game route as far as Lake Dufferin, : | 

“Tt is probable thar the name SordA which is locally " Cl North-Western Transfrontier Sheel, No. 26 SE, 


understood to mean drt '\wo roada” (the native survey Survey of India, 
edited by Raverty, Nols on Afghininiin, p. 160, distinctly “ Printed but not published, 
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and his horse had room to pass™" Hui-shéng’s record notes besides that Shé-mi lay to the south 
of Pochih, and that its inhabitants did not believe in the Buddhist religion but served divers 
divinities." I have referred above to the passage of the T'ang Annals which describes Shé-mi 
as adjoining Chieh-shih or Chitral on the west and the south, Reference to the map shows that 
this description accords exactly with the relative position of Chitral and the Kafir territory, which 
even in quite recent times reached both sides of the Kénar Valley above and below Arnawai. It is 
equally evident from the map that it is the Bashgol Valley, with its numerous and large Kafir 
settlements (Fig, 3), which occupies the position indicated due south of Po-chil or the Zebak-Warduj 
Valleys, whereas Chitral lies partly to the east and partly to the south-east of them. It would 
have been difficult: among the high and barren mountain-spurs of Chitral for the travellers to believe 
themselves to be emerging from the Ts'ung-ling, whereas. the description suits well the more open 
and fertile Kafiristan valleys. Finally the statement about the absence of Buddhist worship would 
not fit Chitral, where surviving remains actually attest its presence about Sung Yiin's time, while 
on the other hand, in the Kafir valleys, the worship of ‘ divers divinities" has continued to our own 
days without a trace of Buddhism having ever existed by its side. 

‘Though the route over the Mandal Pass has not been regularly surveyed, there is trustworthy 
information to show that it is practicable for laden animals in the summer and autumn, probably * 
under conditions much like those on the neighbouring Dorah.” Since the Afghan occupation of 
Kafiristin a regular trade route appears, in fact, to have been opened up to the head of the 
Bashgol Valley and across the pass. That even before this a good deal of trade made its way 
thither from the Badakhshan side is evident from a remark of Sir George Robertson who ascended 
the Bashgol Valley in 1892." 

Yo revert to an earlier period, it is noteworthy that the route in Marco Polo's account, by 
which the Mongol partisan leader Nigidar, ‘with a great body of horsemen, cruel unscrupulous 
fellows’, made his way from Badakhshan ‘through another province called Paskai-Dir, and then j 
through another called Arivra-Keshemur’ to India, must have led down the Bashgol Valley." 
The name of Pashai clearly refers to the Kafirs among whom this tribal designation exists to this 
day," while the mention of Dir indicates the direction which this remarkable inroad had taken. 
That its further progress must have lain through Swat is made probable by the name which, in 
Marco Polo's account, precedes that of ‘Keshemur’ or Kashmir; for in the hitherto unexplained 
Ariora can be recognized, | believe, the present evdr, the name of the well-known hill-tract on 
the Hazara border which faces Bunér from the left bank of the Indus. It is easy to see from any 


* See Chavannes, Verage d¢ Song Fu, p. 28. 

* See ihidiem, note 3. 

“ "The route leading up the Bashgol Valley to this pass 
is described quite accurately in the "Surveys" dating back to 
circ. 1789-90, which Raverty has edited in his Mews on 
Mhuisise, 449. The pass is there called Apa-luk. 
Sesoksty ts tailed. das latvetion ty the importance of this 
route connecting Badakhehin with ihe Kabul river valley and 
Peshawar, 

™ See Robertson, Zhe Kajirs of the Hindu-kush, p, 305. 
That Sir George Robertson was able to cross what he calls 
the Mandal Pass, at ihe very beginning of June, without 
exceptional difficulties (iw. ct, pp. 312 8qq,), in spite of the 
snow which was then still heavy, confirms the estimate given 
as to the practicability of the route, It must, however, be 
noted that the pass by which he crossed was clearly on the 


side route branching off to the Munjin River headwaters and 
thus identical with what the map marks as Wulf Pass. 

" See Yule, Marc Palo, i p. 98, with note, p. tog: 
Aactent? Ahotan, tp. 14, note 28. 

@ See references in Yule, Aferco Polo, ip. 165; 
Grierson, 2.D.4.G,, levi. p. yo, note FT. 

“ Ta my note on Rayas, viii. 3402 Dhave shown that the 
modem form Agrir ia the direct phonetic derivative of ‘the 
Sanskrit A4yuerapara, the name by which Kalhana mentions 
this hill tract in connexion with a contemporary expedition 
to Usada or Hazira, The intermediate Prakrit form 
"Apugranra, which the phonetic development there discussed 
presupposes, would help to account for Marco's Ariora, Cf, 
also the form "“ldéyeuper in’ which Atyugrapura > Apror in 
presented’ by Ptolemy, Geegrapdy, vit. 1.46, an ote of the 
*citles * of the "Apes tertilory, ie, Uradd, 
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accurate map of these regions, that for a mobile column of horsemen forcing its way from 
Badakhshan ° to Kashmir, the route leading through the Bashgol Valley, Dir, Talish, Swat, Bunér, 
Agrér, and up the Jhelum Valley would form at the present day, too, the most direct and practicable 
line of invasion. 

In his narrative Sung Yiin mentions also an alternative route to Wu-ch'ang or Udyana, which 
led through Po-du-/e gk JR Hf, and describes its formidable difficulties. Iron chains there served 
for bridges, and suspended across the void formed a passage; below, the bottom was not visible; 
there was no support by the sides; in an instant the traveller's body might be precipitated to 
a depth of 80,000 feet, On this account Sung Ytin and Hui-shéng, realizing from afar the nature of 
these places, refrained from taking this route** The /ei-siif's corresponding, though briefer, 
account of this route, places it distinctly to the east. This fact, together with the verbal approxima- 
tion of Sung Yuan's Poe-/u-/e and Hsilan-tsang's Pe-/u-/o, above Darél,” makes it certain that the 
route is meant which led through Yasin and Darél down to the gorges of the Indus Valley, and 
which; as we saw, was followed by Fa-hsien.” 

Sung Yin, who spent the whole winter and part of the spring of a.p, 520 in Wu-ch’ang 
& ¥4, has left a full and enthusiastic description of the country where he found Buddhism still 
highly flourishing.“ He makes its territory touch the Ts'ung-ling Mountains to the north, and India 
to the south. The climate was temperate, and the people and natural products abundant and 
Strong. The local customs conformed to pious traditions of old. The king conducted himself 
with strict adherence to Buddhist rules, observed a vegetable dict and abstinence, and worshipped 
Buddha at daybreak and nightfall. The gracious reception he accorded to Sung Ytin is related 
at length, as well as the polite desire he expressed at its end to be re-born. in the ‘Celestial 
Kingdom’. 

People guilty of mortal crimes were not executed, but banished to. desert mountains where 
they were left the care of their own maintenance. In doubtful cases justice was administered by 
ordeal based on the use of drugs. The soil is described as fertile and excellent, and the people 
and products as flourishing. All kinds of cereals were grown and the different fruits ripened in 
abundance. During the night the sound of the temple bells filled the whole country. There was 


Marco Polo iri Book t, Chap. xxx, estimates * Keshimur® 
or Kashniir at only seven days’ journey from Pashai to the 
south-east, and the shortness of this estimate has perplexed 
even Yule; see id., Marco Pols, ip. 166. But the route 
above indicated permits an explanation. Starting from some 
point fike Arnawai on the Kiinar River which. certainly 
would be well within * Pashai’, lightly equipped horsemen 
could by that route easily reach the border of Agrir on the 
Indus within seven days. Speaking irom personal knowledge 
of almost the whole of the ground I should be prepared to do 
the ride myself by. the following stages: Dir, Warai, Sado, 

» Kinkargalai, Bajkatta, Kai or Darband on the 
Indua, Tt saumt. be borne ii. grind that as Yule sighily 
recognized, Marco Polo ts merely teprodicing information 
detived from a Mongol source and based on Nigidar's raid; 
and further thas Hasire and the valley of the Jhelum were 
probably then. still dependent on the Kashmit kingdom, as 
they were certainly in Kalhana's time, only a century earlier. 
Aa to the rate at which Mongols were accustomed to travel 
on' Dak, cf. Yole, Marre Pol, 1. pp..434 qq: 


“ See Chavannes, Voyage de Sony Fun, pp. 98 aqq-; for 
the note in the Prrrhih, see fii, p. 28, note 3. 

“ For Hatlanetaang’s Po-luto Qk 9 RE, ef. Ancicnl 
Khoten, i. p, 6, note 5. As Hstan-teang places Po-lu-lo 500 ft 
to the east of Darél op the Indus it must strictly be identified 
with Baltistan, Between Sung Yitn's Po-/y-/e, which evidently 
represents Vasin, and Pe/w-Je there ia the same relition as 
between the “Lite /*s-/#" and the ‘Great P’e-/#" of the 
T'ang Annals, the former representing Yasin with Gilgit, the 
latter Baltistin; cl. Ancien? Kholan, i. pp. § qq. 

“ See Chavannes, Vepagv d& Sone Fon, p, 28, note +: 
above, p. 7. 

“See Chavannes, oc, cil, pp. 29 #qq. 1 extract from 
this translation only the essential features of the genezal 

“ Coline] Deane in Votes on Udydas, J_R.A.8, 1996, 
p. 662, has rightly called attention to the fact that ‘ont- 
casting is the sole punishment for murder also among the 
Ralir tribes; see Roberton, The Aajirs of the Hindu-docth, 
PR 440 Sq. 
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@ profusion of fine flowers the bloom of which continued during winter as well as summer ; monks 
and laymen gathered them for offerings to Buddha,” 

As Udyana along with Gandhara was the chief goal of the pilgrims’ pious mission most of its 
sacred sites of importance find mention in their itinerary. But though there is often much detailed 
description, exact topographical indications are rare. There is, moreover, a certain confusion in the 
sequence of the extracts from the narratives of Sung Ytin and Hui-shéng which the extant compilation 
has preserved! The result is that the correct location of the sacred spots mentioned becomes 
possible only in the light of Hsiian-tsang’s more systematic and precise account. I shall restrict 
myself therefore to a brief indication of those sites which, I think, can at present safely be fixed, 

After leaving ‘the city’, which must be identified with Hsiian-tsang’s Méng-chieh-li or 
Manglaur, the pilgrims lead us, like Fa-hsien, to the spot where Buddha’s:clothes in drying had left 
their traces on a rock, and to the stone showing the miraculous impress of his feet.* The former 
site is placed to the east of the river, the latter eighty (or according to another reading eighteen) li 
to the north of the royal city, which is considerably less than the distance indicated by Hsiian- 
tsang and confirmed by the rock inscription of Tirath. Between the two sites reference is made to 
a lake, west of the river, worshipped as the habitation of a miracle-working Naga king. In this 
may be recognized the famous Naga Apalala, a kind of tutelary divinity of Udyana, whose legend 
‘Hsiian4sang relates at length in connexion with the source of the Swat River."’ The great temple, 
7 e-fo, which the pilgrims describe as of great magnificence and as a special object of royal 
attention, ts placed to the north of the city and may perhaps be looked for among the extensive 
ruins said to exist about Manglaur.™ 

Turning to the south of the royal city the itinerary describes the sacred site where Buddha in 
4% previous birth was believed to have used his skin for paper, and one of his bones for a pen, to 
write the Holy Law. This site, which Sung Yiin places at a hundred li to the south of Manglaur, 
is mentioned also by Hsiian-tsang under the name of Mastra-sangharama, ‘the convent of the 
lentils’ {ts remains I have identified with the Gumbatai ruins near Tursak, the chief place 
of Bunér.“ Finally, there is an enthusiastic account of the sacred spot in the hills, eight marches 
to the south-east of the city, where Buddha in a former life sacrificed his body to feed a famished 
tigress, This famous site, which Hsiian-tsang visited on his return from Taksaéila on the east 
of the Indus, and which Fa-hsien mentions among the ‘Four great Stipas'’* has been identified 
by me with the ruins discovered on Mount Banj, near the end of the rugged spur which descends 
from Mahiiban south-eastwards to the Indus."* The fact that this famous sanctuary occupied an 
isolated position to the south of the watershed, which separates the ancient Udyana {including 
Bunér) from Gandhara, may explain why both Hsiian-tsang and Fa-hsien mention it not in connexion 
with Udyana, but with the territory of TakgsaSila which faces it across the Indus. 


™ Those who have enjoyed in Lower Swat the delightful 
abundance of narcissus and other early flowers in. mid-winter 
can easily realize the personal touch imparted here to the 
-pilgrim’s description, Even the present Pathin dwellers of 
‘the valley, so little prone to sentiment, are then seen decked 
with bunches of flowers. 

“ Ch om this important pomt M. Foucher's judicious 
remarks, Géovrapite ancienne du Gandiira, p. 28, note 1: 
Chavannes, Voyage de Song Pun, pp. 5 sq. 

™ See Chavannes, Voyage de Seng Jon, pp. 3 2q,: of. 
above, p, #. 

“See Julien, Mémoires, t p. 133; Watters, Puen 
Choang, i. p. 229. 


“ Cl Deane, Nott'on Udydna, (RAS, 1896, p 656, 

= See Chavannes, Voyage de Song Fun, p. 34; Julien, 
Affmeaires, L. pp. 136 8q.; Watters, Puen Chtoang, L p. 233. 

™ See Stein, Archaeologtzal four toth the Bundr Field 
Force, p. 61, and below, p. 16. 

" See Chavannes, Popage de Song Fan, p. 33, with 
note 3; Julien, Affmorres, i. pp. 164 sqq.; Watters, Jae 
Fingeng: i. pp. 253 449-7 Legge, #a-Asew, p. 32, 

he remams of Mount Banj and the reasons which 
ieaeaie my identification, have been fully discussed in my 
Archaclogical Survey Report, NOW. Frontier, 1904-5, 
pp: 93-45. 
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Section I11._UDYANA IN CHINESE RECORDS OF TANG TIMES 


The expansion of Chinese political influence westwards which soon followed the accession of 
the T'ang dynasty early in the seventh century, is marked also by a considerable increase in the 
information which Chinese records have preserved about the ‘Western Regions’ and India. In 
the case of Udyana, the advantage derived from this is mainly through the detailed account which 
Hsilan-tsang, the great ‘monk of the Tang period * has left of his visit to this territory about the 
year A.D. 630. Here, as elsewhere, in the vast area covered by his travels, there is reason to 
regret that the pious pilerim’s attention was so closely riveted upon matters of sacred tradition and 
doctrine to the exclusion of more ae interests. ‘Thus, for example, be fails to mention whether 
the kingdom of Wtechang-na | ft #) was then one of the twelve dependent territories of the 
ruler of Chia-pi-shih or Kabul, or had a king of its own as a notice of the T'ang Annals seems to 
prove for a.p. 642.2 As in Gandhara, Hsitan-tsang found Buddhism here fallen low fram its once 
flourishing condition described by the earlier pilgrims, Yet the traditional fame of the region was 
still great enough to induce him to give a general description of the country and people which 
presents distinct points of interest. 

Hsiian-tsang started for Udyana northward from the city of Udabhanda or Und on the 
Indus and reached it after six marches across mountains and valleys* He describes it as being 
more than 5,000 i in circumference, and comprising mountains and valleys, marshy plains and 
elevated plateaus, a description which correctly reflects the varied configuration of Swat ground, 
The products of the soil, though varied, were not plentiful, There was abundance of grapes, but 
only little sugar-cane. The country produced gold, iron, and saffron ;* there was a vigorous growth 
of forest, and flowers and fruit-trees flourished. Cold and heat were moderate, with wind and rain 
at regular seasons. The people were of a soft and pusillanimous character, and by nature inclined 
to craft and deceit. They were fond of study, but did not pursue it with ardour, The science 
of magical formulae had become with them an art and a profession. They were chiefly dressed in 
white calico. Their spoken language, in spite of some differences, bore much resemblance to that 
of India, The same applied to their written characters and their manners.* 

The description of the physical conditions here given is in close accord with the actual aspects 
of the country, What is said of the character of the people can be explained partly by the 
debilitating influence which extensive rice cultivation, as practised in Lower Sw4t, 1s known to 
exercise upon Eastern races; an influence which the present Pathan settlers, too, relatively recent 
immigrants as they are, are believed to be undergoing. The reputation which Udyana enjoyed 
as a home of magic is reflected in the legend which Sung Yiin heard in Sarikol of a king who, in 
order to overcome a wicked dragon of that region, proceeded to Udyana, and after having there studied 
the magical incantations of the Brahmans for four years, returned and successfully exorcized the 
Naga. This practice of magical rites must have been closely bound up with the special prevalence 
of the Mahayana form of Buddhism in these parts, Hence Sir Henry Yule's just observation : 
‘The doctrines of Sakya, as they prevailed in Udyana in old times, were probably strongly tinged 


' See below, ‘The way in which both the Afn-ye-cly and from the sancls of the Swit River; iron ts mentioned in Swat by 
the Zife refer to Ta-li-lo ax the former seat of the king of Abi-l-Fag) (see Raverty, Notes om A/ghantttiin, p, 166) and 
Udyana seems to suggest that there was a local dynasty ig still emelted from gravel on the Panjkira headwaters; see 


which had conquered Udyina from that sie, Geograph. fonrmal, xb Pp. §3- 
* Cf, Julien, Mémorret, pp. 14t eqq., Watters, Piaan * Thus Julien; Watters, foe. cif, tranvlates: "The rules 
Chwang, L. pp. 375 299- of their writtes language were in a ralher tnsetiled state,’ 


® Gold iy washed, though only in very modest quantitics, * See Chayannes, Poynter de Sone Von, p,. 24. 
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with Sivaitic magic, and the Tibetans still regard that locality as the classic ground of sorcery 
and witcheraft.’* 

Hsiiang-tsang then proceeds to give information which plainly shows that Buddhism, though 
still the predominant form of worship, was in a state of faradvanced decay. The people valued 
the law of Buddha, and believed reverentially in the Mahayana doctrine, Along the two banks 
of the Su fo-sut or Swat River,’ there had once existed 1,400 monasteries, but most of them were 
now in ruins. Once they had contained 18,000 brethren, but now their number was greatly 
diminished, All these monks studied the Mahayana, and specially devoted themselves to the 
practice of meditation. They were fond of reading their texts, but were incapable of penetrating 
their meaning. They conducted themselves according to their rules, and specially cultivated the 
Science of magica! formulas, The pilgrim then enumerates the five redactions of the Vinaya taught, 
curiously enough all belonging to the * Little Vehicle’, and adds that there were also about ten 
Deva temples, in which lived a medley of various sectarians, a distinct reference to Hindu 
worshi 

Aeerding to him, Udyana contained four or five strong cities, and most of its rulers had taken 
for their capital the town of Méng-chieh-it HS 34 Ff, which was sixteen or seventeen li in circuit, 
and supported a flourishing population. The identification of Méng-chieh-li with the present 
Manglaur, first apparently proposed by V. de Saint-Martin, is strongly supported by what is known 
of the natural advantages of the site and the extensive ruins about it." Hsiian-tsang uses the town 
as the starting-point for the topographical indications he furnishes as regards the various sacred 
localities detailed in his Afemeirs, and the relative ease with which it has been possible to trace 
these within the area so far accessible for an archaeological survey helps to give confidence in that 
identification. Unfortunately the only opportunity which has so far brought Europeans to Manglaur 
and its neighbourhood was the rapid punitive expedition to Upper Swat in the course of the great 
tribal rising of 1897, and this could not be utilized for archaeological work. In consequence the 
various Stipas which Hsiian-tsang’s Jfemorrs specify at short distances to the south-west, west, and 
north-east of Méng-chieh-li, cannot be identified at present with any certainty.’ It seems, however, 
probable that the Stipa which Uttarasena, an early king of Udyana, was believed to have erected 
over relics of Buddha's body, is marked by the great ruined dome near Barikot on the left bank 
of the Swat River, as the distance and bearing agree closely with the sixty to seventy li to the 
south-west of the capital which the pilgrim mentions." 

The ground for identification is safer, even though the distance from the surveyed area be 
greater, as regards the spring of the Nia Apalala already discussed above, in which a legend 
related at length by the pilgrim placed the source of the Swat River." With this once located it 
tioned by Hstiang-tsang (see Julien, <Weiwodree, i. pp. ae 


130 sq. 5 Waters, Juen Chwoony, £ pp. 227, 236.39q,), ch 
Deane, 8.4.5, 1896, pp. 659 94. 


es) 


“Ch Yule, Marco Pols, i. pp 164-8q. 
" ‘This form of the river name, as found in the old text A 
of the Mrpitchr (cl. Watters, Puan Cénany, i. p, 226), is 


distinctly preferable to the form -Sw-p'e (pin?) -fo-rw-ite 
found in other texts, ad it represents a correct ‘phonetic 
oo caine aepay the original Skr. form of ibe name. 
Cf, Marquart, Zur Geechichte tom Eran, ii, p. 248, who justly 
against Lasen's reconstruction of a Skr. *Susda- 
Hath. out of the reading Sup'o-/s-r0-6 which, if correct at 
all, probably is due to the influence of a learned etymology, 
* Cf Deane, “sr mehr J RAS, 1896, pp 653 
qq; Y. de Saint-Martin, in Julien, Af¢moires, ll, pp. 
“gf 
ee har ties 


" For a photograph of the Barikit Stipa, which is just 
visible from. the Landaké ridge, the castern limil of Lower 


‘Swit, see Foucher, L'ar/ du Gardhdra, i. p. 67. 


" See above, p, 8; Deane, (RAS. 1896, p, 656. 
Watters, Jnan Chang, i. pp. 229 99., reclifies several 
obvious mistakes in Julien's translation of the passage de- 
ectibing the origin of the Swat River, The wicked Naga 
before his conversion used to destroy the crops of the country 
by the ‘white water’, Le, the Roods he sent down from his 
spring, After bis submission he was allowed for his main- 
tenance to carry off the crops only once in every twelve 
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is possible to fix with fair accuracy the position of the sacred spots further down by the river, where 
Buddha's miraculous footprints and the impress left by his drying clothes received pious worship." 

Also when Hstian-tsang passes on southwards, identifications of the sacred sites he describes 
become possible owing. to the rapid archaeological survey | was able to effect in 1898, while with 
the Bunér Field Force. Thus I have shown that the MaAdvana convent, two hundred li to the 
south of the Swat capital, where Buddha in a former birth had delivered himself up to a king, 
his enemy, in ofder that the reward offered for his person might benefit a poor Brahman, is still 
marked by the ruins of Pinj-kotai near Sunigram in Bunér,* With this point determined and 
guided by the //st-yii-rit's precise bearings and distances, it became possible for me also to trace 
the remains of the Masira-saigharama or ’ Convent of the lentils’, and of the Stipa which marked 
the spot where Buddha in a previous existence had ransomed the dove, at Gumbatal near Tursak 
and at Girarai respectively. Both sites haye already been referred to, the first being mentioned 
also by Sung Yin and the second by Fa-hsien.'* To this group of Bunér sites a fourth may be 
added, if the tempting identification proposed by M. Foucher of the Hi-/e mountain with Mount 
Ilam, the most conspicuous peak in the range separating the Swat Valley from Bunér, is accepted." 
The description which Hsian-tsang gives of the mountain, the bearing to the south of Manglaur 
which he indicates, and the name itself would well agree with the suggested location, But there 
remains the fact that the versions so far known of the //si-yithi's text put the distance at fowr 
hundred li, while M. Foucher must conjecturally emend it to ex¢ hundred. Soa decision must be 
left until the time when it will be possible to pay a visit to Mount [am and to verify the presence, 
or otherwise, of the square stones mentioned by the pilgrim, * resembling couches and looking as if 
made by the hand of man, which touch each other and continue from the sides of the mountain 
down into the valley'. The superstitious respect in which the peak ts held to-day might well be 
a reflex of the legends to which Hsiian-tsang alludes, about mysterious voices and musical strains 
heard on the mountain where Buddha ‘once gave up his life for the hearing of a half-stanza 
of doctrine’ 

From the Stipa, marking the spot where Buddha had redeemed the pigeon, a journey of two 
hundred li north-westwards brought the pilgrim to a group of sacred sites in a valley which he calls 
Shan-mi-lo-shih* The distance and bearing taken from Girarai justify Colonel Deane in his 
identification of this with the Adinzai Valley which debouches at Chakdara from the north.” 
Remains of Buddhist shrines can be traced at several points along the lower part of this valley, 


years, ‘And so once every twelve years the countryhas the 
“ white water” infliction, 

M. Foucher has rightly pointed out that the folklore 
notion underlying the legend of Apalala is the same as in the 
Kashmir Jegend of the Naga Sudravas; see his article on 
Lez bas-relief: du Stipa ie Sikri, J-A,, 1903, it. p. 185 i also 
my note on Réjet, L 263-3. M. Foucher has also justly 
called Attention to tbe identity of the expression “white 
water ' with the Turk! term wt-sw applied in Chinese Turkestin 
to the summer floods from the mountains; ch Away of 
Kioton, i. pp. 18g, 490; Anctent Lholan, |. pp.94. 445 lt ie 
curiows that Albérint (ii. p 182, as quoted by Watters) 
records @ tradition from Swit about the water of a certain 
valley becoming white on certain days of the year. The 
Naga Sudravaz, too, is supposed after his. banishment to 
reside in a ‘lake of datzling whitences resembling 3 sea 0 
mitk which he created for himself on a fat-of mountain’; 
eee my Adyar. i. 267, with note, 


™ CY above, 7. & 

™ See Arrharclegical tour with the Banir Field Force, 
Pp a4 qq, 61-2 (also Jind, And, xxviii. pp. 14, 58), | 

“ Ch shidem, pp. 16 aqy,, 61-2 (fad. Aad, weevil. pp. £1, 
25, 69 #q) Tt may be noted that the designation 
Mostra is wot certain since the text of the 27rr-yii-eAr showy 
Mo-y pe iy for the form Mo-she ft ini presupposed by 
au explanatory gloss. Sung Yiln’s text showe the second 
character as {Jc Acie. 

~ See above, pp. o 13: 

“ Cf. Foucher, Géographi: ancienae du Gandhdra, p. 43, 


mote 3. 

© Cf, Watters, Puan Céwang, i. p. 231 7 Julien, Mémoires, 
|, PP- 136 64. 

" See Julien, Meénerer, i. pp. 137 &) Watters, Fucn 
Chmang, i, Pr #36 *4: 

Mt See Deane, Vole on Udvdaa, J R.A.S,, 1896, p. 657. 
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and this-:makes it at present more dificult to determine where the convent of the ‘Serpent medicine’ 
and the neighbouring great Stipa of Su-me are to be exactly located: They were both believed 
to have been erected at places where Buddha in a previous birth as Indra had changed himself into 
a serpent and allowed pieces of his body to be eaten in order that the people suffering from famine 
and pestilence might be cured. The much-decayed mounds of Safar and Andan-ghért, in which 
Colonel Deane had thought to recognize remains of these structures, lie close to the point where 
the route to Bajaur, and with it the present military road to Chitral, turns sharply west towards the 
Katgala Pass, I had paid them a visit at the close of 1896, and ascertained then that the supposed 
name of S#ma was not known locally. For excavation, which alone could help definitely to settle 
the question as to the identity of the remains, there was no time on my rapid passage of 1906, 

To the north of the valley, and by the side ofa steep cliff, the /7st-yi-ché mentions a Stipa 
near a healing spring which Buddha, in a previous birth as a king of peacocks, was believed to have 
pecked open with his beak. Colonel Deane has suggested the location of this site at the village 
Gudai-khwar, high up on the steep slope of the Laram Mountain, and:some ten miles to the north 
of Chakdara, where an abundant spring was reopened in’ recent times under rather remarkable 
circumstances. The visit | paid to this spot at the end of 1897 makes me inclined to accept this 
identification as probable, even though 1 failed to find remains of a Stipa above ground, or the 
traces of the peacock's feet which pious Buddhists’ eyes used to see on the rock.* 

The only sacred locality in Hsiian-tsang's narrative still calling for mention is the ‘dragon Hsian- 
Jake” on the mountain called Zan-fo-/r, A legend related at great length connected it with an ede 
exiled Sakya. who married the dragon or Naga’s daughter, and became the founder of the royal ja, “ig 
house of Udyana. The direction indicated, a hundred and forty or a hundred and fifty li to the 
north-west of a sanctuary which itself must be looked for within a distance of four or five miles north 
of Manglaur, makes it appear probable that the lake of Saidgai is meant, which information collected 
by Colonel Deane places at the head of the Aushiri Valley draining into the Panjkora from the 
north-east near Dardra." This mountain tract between the Upper Swat River and the Panjkora 
still remains unsurveyed, and I am hence unable to add details to the arguments adduced by Colonel 
Deane for his very tempting identification, 

The only other Chinese pilgrim whose visit to Udyana is detailed in the records so far made Wa-Kung’s 

accessible, is Wu-k'ung. The travels of this humble successor of Hstlan-tsang (a.p. 751-790) fall Uayace. a 
into a period when Chinese influence in the ‘Western Regions" was rapidly waning, and he must 
have been one of the last pious travellers to make his way to the Indian North-West through 
Central A’sia, Though he appears to haye spent a very considerable portion of his long Indian 
residence in Gandhara and the neighbouring Udyana, his notices here as elsewhere are meagre. 
But his record of the route by which he travelled from Kashgar to Udyana, brief as it is, presents 
points of interest." He was attached to a Chinese envoy, dispatched to the ruler of Chi-pin (i. ¢. 
the Kabul Valley and Gandhara) in response to a mission thence which had reached the Imperial 
courtin A.p, 750, and he travelled thus across the Ts’ung-ling Mountains, or the Pamirs, to the territory 
of the * Five Ch'ih-ni or Shih-ni’, This corresponds, as a passage of the T'ang Annals quoted by 
M. Chavannes proves, to the present Shighnan on the Oxus** Hence the party proceeded through 
— ® See Deane, doe. cil, pp. 658 eq. The large stone bow! ia anid to be more than 2 mile in length. The popular belief 
with which the mouth of the spring is there stated to have — in ' Jins* constantly seen on the banks of the lake points 
been closed before its rediscovery, and which now serves for plainly to the survival of the old local tradition: 


4 flower bed in thé garden of Government House, Lahore,  § See Chavannes and Lévi, Jiineraire 'Ou-Kong, 7. as., 
certainly belonged to some Buddhist Stipa; ef. Foucher, 1896, pp. 9 sqq. (reprint). 
LE’ Ari da Gandddra, p. 126, note 2, © Cf. didem, p. to, note 3; Chavannes, Tures oveid., 


* CE Deane, fie. crt, RAS, 1896, p.661, The lake p. 162, note 4. 
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Hu-mi or Wakhan to the kingdom of Chi-wei in which, as has-been shown elsewhere, we must 
recognize Mastoj.* The route so far indicated, devious as it may seem, corresponds exactly to the 
ne taken by the remarkable expedition which the Chinese general Kao Hsien-chih in a. p. 747 led 


from Kashgar to the successful invasion of Yasin, 


| and which there will be occasion later to consider 
jn detail” Hence it isa priori probable that Wu-k'ung’s party, for its progress to Mastuj, used the 


Bardghil saddle which offers far the easiest passage from Wakhan across the Hindukush, and 
which only a few years earlier had seen the triumphant advance of Kao Hsien-chih’s force. 

From the Bardghil, ar the head of the Varkhun River, the routes of Kao Hsien-chih and 
Wu-k'ung diverged. Whereas the former led his troops straight across the high Darkot Pass into 
the Yasin Valley, Wu-k'ung’s party evidently descended the Yarkhun for some distance before 
gaining Yasin territory, and thence Udyana; thus only is it possible to account for the itinerary 
which Wa-kiung’s biography indicates. After Chi-wei there follow in it ' the kingdom of Ho-lan, 
then the kingdom of Lan-so, then the kingdom of Yeh-ho, then the kingdom of Wu-chang-na (also 


called Wa-ch'ang or Wu-ch’an)'. Now as regards Yeh-ho & 


44) M. Chavannes was undoubtedly 


right in recognizing in it-a variant of the name Vette BE 3, by which the notice of the T'ang 


Annals designates the 


ital of Little P’o-lt or Yasin.* 


“To understand the interposition of the bwo territories which precede Yeh-ho in Wo-k'ung’s list 
is not difficult, if the actual topography of this mountain region is consulted. After a descent of the 
Yarkhtn river to Chit-wei, ie. to the cultivated part of the valley extending above Mastd) proper, 
the easiest route towards Yasin lies from Mastiij wp the Laspur Valley, and thence across the low 


Shandut Pass eastwards into the valley of Ghizar, 


which is joined by that of Yasin from the north 


at Gipis®? It is this route, still the main line of communication between the Yarkhun Valley and 
the drainage area of the Gilgit-Yasin River, that Ww-k'ung and his companions may safely be 
assumed to have followed. ‘After leaving the chief place of Chiiwei which the notice of the T’ang 
Annals calls’ the town of Ashéyi-shib-to’, and which I have been able to identify with the present 
village group of Shuyist; Wu-k'ung must have passed down to Mastiij, to-day the administrative 
centre of the upper Yarkhun Valley, and thence through Laspur. It ts evidently this narrow but 
fertile valley which Wu-k ung means by the territory of Lax-so PE BP, for the characters are such 


‘as would ordinarily be used for the abbreviated transcription of a local name like *Lasapura™ 


Tam unable at present to suggest an equally convincing identification for /7o-/an B &} but I have 
no doubt that it must represent an older name of either Mastij itself, or of one of the more important 
village tracts higher up the Yarkhun like those of Brep or Miragram. 

Tt is, of course, impossible to determine with absolute certainty the reason which induced 
Wu-k'ung’s party to choose the route indicated instead of the far more direct one across the Darkot 
Pass which, as already seen, Fa-hsien must have followed on his descent from the Pamirs to Darél 
and Udyana.*’ The same applies to the question, why, having followed the Yarkhun River, they did 


Mt See Amoien! Miholen, |. p. 1g, mole 31, and below, 
PP. 47 4: ve 

® See Ancies! Xholan, 1, pp. 8 sqq.; below, pp. 52 8qq, 

™ Cf Chavannes, Zwree oecdd., pp. 129, note 2; 150 
(where Sirde is a mistake for J’¢-#) ; Ancient Khotan, p06, 
note 31. 

© The only alternative route leads across the high Tui 
Pass, 14,700, with @ difficult pice of glacier to be crossed, 
and {s practicable only for some monthe im the summer ; cl, 
Biddulph, Zito Koowk, p, 56. 

® If we substitute with M. Chavannes the character po 


Hes by correction for the s¢ ng of Wu-k'ung’s biography it 
ja equally easy to recognise a form of the name of Laspur 
in the transcript, The suggested Identification, however, 


‘of this "Zan-po with Lampika or Lamghan is one which 


M, Charannes no longer now maintains, since adopting the 
identification of Cho-wei with Mastij be rightly makes 
Wo-k'ung proceed down the Yarkhut Valley and acrosd the 
Shandur Pass to Yasin) ace Chavannes, Vols Addi, p. 43, 
note 4. 

™ See above, p. 7. 
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not continue their journey down to Chitral, and thence by way of Dir to Swat. Fortunately, however, 
Chinese historical records furnish a good deal of precise information for these years about the 
political influence which Chinese power in the Tarim Basin, under the T'ang dynasty, exercised in 
these remote valleys south of the Hindukush before its final collapse. And this information throws 
light on local conditions, which are likely to have had their bearing upon the route followed by 
Wirk'ung’s party. 

It is known from a series of interesting notices which M, Chavannes first extracted from 
Chinese diplomatic and historical records, and which I have discussed elsewhere at some length,™ 
that the efforts made by the Chinese Government about the middle of the eighth century to prevent 
their old enemies, the Tibetans, from expanding their power westwards along the Hindukush, and 
joining hands with the Arabs on the Oxus, were not confined to Yasin and Gilgit. Within two 
years of Kao Hsien-chih’s successful relief of * Little P'oli', ic. Yasin and Gilgit, from Tibetan 
invasion, this territory was threatened by an alliance between the Tibetans and the chief of 
Chieh-shuat (or Chieh-shih), the identity of which with Chitral I have, I believe, proved,™ In 
a.D. 750 Kao Hsien-chih succeeded in defeating the Chitral ruler with the help of the prince of 
‘Tokharistan, and replacing the rebel by his brother. But in the following year the Chinese under 
Kao Hsien-chih suffered a crushing defeat by the Arabs north of Farghana.™ 

The subsequent decline of the Imperial power in the regions adjoining the Tarim Basin was 
so rapid that the small Chinese garrison in ‘Little P’o-lii’, already reported to be ma precarious 
position owing to its dependence for supplies on Kashmir, is not likely to have maintained effective 
control much longer, Whether it still held out or not at the time of Wu-k'ung's passage, A.D, 751 
or 752, it is clear that the complete loss of prestige following Kao Hsien-chih's disaster must have 
exposed the Chinese mission, to which Wu-k'ung was attached, to increased risks from the Tibetans 
and their allies westwards. It is with these disturbed political conditions that the devious route 
adopted by the Chinese travellers may reasonably be connected. A move down the Gilgit river 
would undoubtedly have brought them closer to the danger of being intercepted by the Tibetans. 
lt deserves consideration, therefore, whether by Veé-4o may not be meant merely the uppermost 
portion of the Ghizar Valley which, while politically always dependent on Yasin, was yet much safer 
from Tibetan attack than Yasin proper. It should. be here noted that from Ghizar village a good 
route is said to lead by a side valley due south to the headwaters of the Swat River. 

It is a pity that Wu-k'ung’s notices of Udyana, in spite of his long stay, are so brief. After 
reaching *Wu-chang-na‘ he passed on to ‘the kingdom of Mang-o-po and the town of Kao-tou, 
then the kingdom of Mo-tan, then the town of Sin-tu on the river Sin-tu or Indus". Finally, in the 
spring of a.p, 753; the Chinese. mission arrived at the kingdom of Chiien-t'o-lo or Gandhira, and 
reached their goal in the eastern capital of Chi-pin.” By this it is clear that the cold-weather 
residence of the Turkish Sahis of Kabul, corresponding to the present Und (Skr. Udabhanda), is 
meant. The very flattering reception accorded to it by the ruler of Chi-pin was no doubt due to 
the hope still entertained of effective help against the threatening Arabs. Of the stages mentioned 
Before ‘the town of Sin-tu’, I can identify none except Mang-of'o 7 MR Fh. which in all probability 
represents Manglaur (Skr. Mafgalaputa). Wu-k'ung, who was ill, remained behind in Gandhara 
after the return of the mission, and, having become a Buddhist monk, from A.b. 759 onwards made 
extensive pilgrimages from Kashmir to Bihar, After his return to Udyana, which cannot have 

* For a systematic treatment of the extracts given by ™ Cf. for these events Chavannes, Jarcr occid, pp at4 


M. Chavannes in bis Theres ecetd., cf Ancient Khotes, pp. 8 = 8qq4297 809: 
™ See Biddulph, Hindvo Koosh, p. 58. 
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taken place before a.v. 768, but may fall much later, he resided, apparently for some time, at the 
monastery of Mang-p'o, Yet all he then tells us of the country is that it contained also monasteries of 
Su-ho-pa-t'i (Sukhavati) and Po-mang-pa-t'i (Padmavati). Otherwise, he is content to observe that 
‘during these peregrinations he visited all the holy vestiges ; there is not the slightest difference 
between what he saw and that which the Hsi-yti-chi says" His return journey to China, which 


was effected between the years A.p. 783-90, and apparently by the route of the Kabul Valley and 
Badaklishan, will have to be touched upon elsewhere. 
Udyina in Apart from the accounts of pious pilgrims the Chinese records of Udyana are confined to brief 
the Chinese’ notices in the Annals of the Northern Wei and T'ang dynasties. What these tell us of the country 
and its people is drawn mainly from the itineraries already discussed. But some details added 
about the political relations with distant China are of interest. 

The general description given by the notice of the T’ang Annals, of which M, Chavannes has 
published a translation,* is based upon the //st-yR-chi. It estimates the circumference of the 
kingdom, which is called here Wu-c'a [4 3 or Wau-ch'ang f& Fe, at five thousand li. On the east, 
Poll is stated to be six hundred lidistant. This measurement seems to be derived from that given 
by Hsiian-tsang between Po-lu-lo, Le. P’o-lil, and the valley of Ta-lijo or Darél;" the latter the 
T'ang notice subsequently mentions as situated in the north-east of the kingdom, and as ‘the ancient 
territory of Wu-ch'ang’. On the west, four hundred li are allowed for the distance to Chi-pin, by 
which may be understood, perhaps, Purusapura or Peshawar, the capital of Gandhara, then united under 


one rule with the Kabul Valley. ‘The mountains 


and valleys form a continuous succession. The 


soil produces gold, iron, grapes. saffron; the rice ripens once a year. The inhabitants are weak 
and crafty; in magic arts they excel, In this kingdom capital punishment does not exist; those 
who deserve death are exiled into the depth of the mountains; if the guilt is doubtful the accused 
is made to drink a drug, and on his urine being examined to see whether it is clear or troubled he 
is punished accordingly. The country contains five towns; the king resides in the town of 
Shu-ming-yeh-li, also called Méng-chich-li, In the north-east is the valley of 7a-/-/o, which is the 


ancient territory of Wu-ch'ang.’ 


Relations = ‘The mention made in A.v. 642 of an embassy which Ta-mo-yin-t’o-ho-ssii, king of Udyana, 

Udyana and dispatched to the Imperial court to offer perfume of camphor, is of interest as the reference made 

Gandhira. by the Annals to a royal present in the same year from Chi-pin shows that Udyana and Kapisa- 
Gandhara were then not united under a single rule” This certainly was the case a century later, 
as an imperial decree, quoted by the Annals, granted to Po-fu-chun, king of Chi-pin, the right to 
inherit the titles of *King of Chi-pin and Wu-ch‘ang’” That the Chinese court had practical 
political reasons for fostering these relations with distant Udyana is proved by interesting passages 
in the J'ang-shw and the Zsa-chth-fung-chien, These jointly show that in -a.p, 720 the Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung sent ambassadors to confer the title of king on the ruler of Wa-ch’ang, as well as on 
those of Kirt’ (Khot!), and of Chi-wei or Mastij, as a reward for their refusal of the advances of 
the Arabs who had repeatedly tried to win them over. The Arabs are here mentioned as touching 
the eastern borders of Wu-ch'ang, a statement which reflects the impression conveyed by their 
successful raids from Sind far up the Indus during the first decades of the eighth century," 


8 See Tiludraire f Ou-Vong, p. 22 3q; 

™ See Zurce ovcid,, pp. 128 sq. 

* See above, p. r2 and note 46; Julien, Af/moires, i. p. 150. 

™ CI. above, p. s2, for the exactly corresponding state- 
ment of Sung Yun from whose account these remarks are, 
perhaps, borrowed. 

™ Cf Chavannes, Zhrcs acid. pp. 129, 191. 


* Cl. sbidem, pi. 032: 

* Consideration of these carly and well-authenticated Arab 
mroads into the Punjab and up to Gandhira (cf Marquart, 
Erén-tahr, p. 271 ; Reinaud, Afémpire sur f Inde, pp. 195 3q-) 
obviates the necessity for the correction of the text proposed 
in Zurce occtd., p. 129, note 1. 
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Section IV.—THROUGH TALASH AND DIR 


I have already in the opening section of this chapter indicated the reasons which on my rapid 
marches across the fascinating ground of Udyana, during the last days of April, 1906, precluded any 
systematic survey of the plentiful ruins I passed en roufe. As I rode, on April 28, by the broad 
military road from Chakdara towards the Panjkora there was no time to revisit the remains of 
Stfipas and monasteries in the Adinzai plain, nor to examine the ruins of ancient towers and 
habitations which | knew to dot numerous low spurs projecting into the open fertile valley of Wuch. 
‘As the road turning westwards approached the easy Katgala Pass dividing the Swat and Panjkora 
drainage, I caught a good view of the picturesque ruins of ancient fortified dwellings rising above 
the scrub-covered slopes on the south, and reluctantly had to pass them. In the burning afternoon 
sun they looked, indeed, what their local Pashtu name Saré-mdayai, derived from the colour of the 
sandstone material, calls them, ‘the red houses’, That these, like the similar ruins seen at so 
many points on high ground above the Swat River, belonged to the Buddhist period is certain. 
Only a close survey, however, such as I was able to effect in January, r912, at similar sites near 
Palai, south of the Swat Valley range, could furnish the definite evidence.’ 

But after we had entered the broad valley of Talash (Fig. 1 1) with its wide vista across the Panjkora 
to the snow-covered ranges above Bajaur, and reached the Levy post of Kuz-Sarai, I could not forgo 
my intention of using what little remained of the day for my first piece of archaeological survey 
work on this journey. At the hamlet of Gumbat, some two miles to the west-south-west of Kuz- 
Sarai, T had found the comparatively well-preserved ruins of an ancient Hindu temple, first 
mentioned by Colonel Deane,* and closely resembling in plan and style shrines I had seen in the 
Salt Range. But there had been no time then to effect a proper survey, and now, too, the work 
had to be done in a hurry, 

Soon after turning off south from the main road I found myself in the large and shady grove of 
Jaial Baba Bukhari's Ziarat, the much frequented shrine of an orthodox Muhammadan saint whose 
worship is, as so often elsewhere, manifestly but a survival from the days when the ruined Hindu 
shrine attracted its pious pilgrims. As I rode up the terraced slopes along the lively little stream 
which spreads fertility over its alluvial fan, I came unexpectedly, about half a mile south-west of the 
shrine and on the left bank of the stream, upon a massive wall of Gandhara masonry about fifteen 
feet high. It had evidently been built to support a terrace of cultivation behind it. On ascending 
the steep path to the hamlet of Gumbat we passed more walls of similar construction. Some seemed 
to have belonged to ancient dwellings, but the majority, no doubt, had been intended for terraces. 
The present Pathan settlers, quite incapable of such solid structures, had been content to profit by 
them. The remains of ancient dwellings they had fong ago quarried away to secure materials for 
building their huts and enclosures. 

From the narrow gullies of the hamlet, where the ponies had to be left behind, I ascended 
to the ruined temple (see Fig. 3), from which the place derives its name of Gumdat or ‘ dome’. 
Tt occupies a small bit of level ground, just above the last huts, which has been secured in part by 
cuttings from the rocky slopes to the south and west. The situation recalled to me closely that 


' See my Archucological Surtey Report, Frontite Circle, occupied by the chiefs and beadmen of the ‘Dihgin Kafiris’ 
igre, pp. 3 qq. There is in Raverty, Noler ow in that tract. Possibly the ruined dwellings seen south 
/ difdn, p, 202, an interesting reference, taken from of Bar-Sarai on the west of the Katgala Pass are meant. 
& Yiisnfeai chronicle, to ruins of a town in Tilash, once * Ci. Noles on Udyana, /.RA.S., 1896, p- 664, 
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of the Sat-ghara temples at Ketas in the Salt Range." A small stream fed by springs passes close 
by the east face of the ruin, and waters some fine Chinars growing near it. The temple had already 
suffered badly when I first saw it in 1897, most of the finely cut sandstone facing having been 
removed, 25 Colonel Deane heard it, by a former Khan of Dir. It was sad now to find this 
stripping nearly completed by the villagers, a strange writing on the wall, as it were, by the hand 
of advancing ‘civilization’, What carved stone still remained in 1897 on the east and north wall 
faces had been all carried off since. Thus I found in Gumbat itself several fine slabs of yellowish 
sandstone, including a large block, once belonging to a corniced frieze or a pilaster capital, walled 
into.a blacksmith's furnace. ‘The interior of the trefoil-arched porch on the east and the inner wall 
faces of the cella had suffered less damage, and the careful stone lining of the narrow passage 
encircling the vaulted chamber of the upper story was still intact in great part, its less accessible 
position affording protection. 

In spite of all this damage the measurements obtained on the south and the east faces where 
the large corner slabs of the base were still in position, together with the indications afforded by 
similar strictures in the Salt Range and on the Indus, made it possible rapidly to prepare the ground. 
plan shown in Plate L This shows that the main feature of the shrine consisted of a single 
cella, 9 feet 8 inches square, approached on the cast by a porch g feet broad. The original 
depth of this porch was doubtful, as its outer masonry had completely disappeared, That it was 
once surmounted by a trefoil arch was shown by what remained of the upper portion of its side 
walls. The dimensions of the entrance leading from porch to cella remained also uncertain; but 
traces of mouldings surviving above it showed that its shape was rectangular, Flat pilasters had 
flanked it. The cella was surmounted by a dome of horizontal construction, resting on seven 
successively projecting courses which cut off the corners and converted the square into an octagon, 
The dome rose to a height of 13 feet 8 inches from the floor of the cella. The porch was flanked 
on either side by a small recess about 2 feet 6 inches deep and 1 foot 6 inches wide. The one on 
the south, at a height of about 6 feet, gave access to a narrow flight of stairs built in the thickness 
of the cella wall, and leading to a corridor about 1 foot 3 inches wide. This formed a passage on 
three sides round A vaulted chamber, surmounting the cella dome at a height of 17 feet 6 inches 
above the base and forming an upper story. The passage, about 5 feet 6 inches high, seems to 
have led to another flight of stairs, which probably served for the approach of a third story. But, 
as the highest part of the existing structure does not rise above 27 feet from the top of the base, 
the height of the third story, and of the stone roof which must once have crowned the whole temple, 
could not be determined, 

Owing to the outer walls having been completely stripped of their sandstone facing, as seen 
in Fig. 3, the external measurements of the structure could not be secured with absolute accuracy. 
On the east face 21 feet 3 inches were measured between the existing corners of the bold mouldings 
surmounting the base (seen on right of Fig. 3), ‘The south face showed a central projection 
16 feet 6 inches long, between flanking portions each of 5 feet 2 inches. A niche, 2 feet 6 inches 
square, occupied the centre of each wall face, a little above the level of the cella, except on the 
east, and was, no doubt, meant to shelter some divine image. The interior masonry consisted 
throughout of roughly hewn sandstone set in very hard mortar. Like the inner walls of the cella, 
which still showed carefully smoothed sandstone slabs, 15 to 19 inches long and 4 to 6 inches 
high, laid in regular courses, the exterior walls had also once possessed their proper facing of carved 
stone. Though this had weathered badly, 1 was still able in 1897 to distinguish remains of 


See Canningham, Arcdaeological Surtey Keports, v. pp. 84 8qq, 
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elaborate decorative friezes carved with diapers of the ‘beehive’, and Amalaka ornaments 
reminiscent of the ruined Hindu shrines of Ketas, Malot, Amb, &c., in the Salt Range. 

It is to these shrines also, and the temples I have since been able to survey at the two Kafirkot Resem- 
sites on the Indus, that the Gumbat ruin shows closest resemblance in regard to all structural Ss Reus 
features. This will be evident from a glance at the plans and photographs furnished for the Salt temple 
Range ruins in General Cunningham's Reports and for those of the Indus sites in my own.! The ™®*- 
arrangement of the cella with the vaulted chamber above it, and the method of approach to the 
latter, correspond exactly to the dispositions observed in the main Ketds temple and in the pendant 
shrines B, C of the Bilot Kafirkat. The latter approach the Gumbat ruin very closely in dimensions, 
and their resemblance in ground-plan would be still more striking if at Gumbat the porch had not 
suffered so severely from vandal hands. The destruction here of all architectural ornament has 
deprived us of the chance of proving in detail that the decorative motifs observed in the Salt 
Range and by the Indus were mainly derived from the later development of Graeco-Buddhist art 
in Gandhara, as | have suggested elsewhere.’ 

But the survival in the Gumbat porch of remains of the trefoil arch fiirnishes by itself'a very Style of 
characteristic indication. This architectural feature was long considered peculiar to. the style of **chitecture. 
the old Kashmir temples, where it first attracted attention, But its presence is obvious in the far 
older remains of Gandhara Vihiras and their sculptural representations, and M. Foucher, in his 
masterly analysis of architectural art in Gandhara, has proved that its true origin must be looked 
for there." It is the prevalence of the trefoil arch in the Salt Range temples and those of Kafirkot, 
which mainly accounts for the theory expressed by General Cunningham that their style was directly 
developed under Kashmir influence. The critical analysis of the historical records of the Kashmir 
kingdom has proved that its political power, which was supposed to account for this influence, was 
at all times restricted to a far more modest area than earlier writers assumed. [It is only the rarity 
of architectural remains of later date in Gandhara, which has hitherto obscured the fact that rhe 
characteristics of the Salt Range temples of the centuries preceding the Muhammadan conquest 
‘can be traced to the direct development of that Graeco-Buddhist style, which had found its earliest 
and best known expression in the ruined shrines of Gandhara, Hence the special significance of 
the Gumbat ruin: it furnishes an example of this later development on ground which in art and 
culture was most closely bound up with Gandhara. There are no means of fixing the date of the 
temple with any approach to exactness, But taking into account what is known of architecturally 
related remains elsewhere, | am inclined to take the seventh and ninth centuries as the 
approximate limits of time. 

The two long marches which carried me from Sado along the Panjkora to Dir were far too Marches 
rapid to permit of any close observation or inquiries. Nevertheless, I was struck by the absence S0"s 
on the hill-sides I was skirting of those large groups of ancient dwellings and towers which are so River. 
conspicuous on the spurs overlooking the Lower Swat Valley and Talash. Yet lower down by the 
river the fortified villages of the modern Pathan inhabitants were abundant. In the large and 
fertile village tract of Dir, beyond the Panjkora, it is true, | had to spend two days of enforced halt 
(May 1 and 2). But the conditions in which these were passed, as described in my personal 
narrative,’ effectively precluded anything more than inquiries, and these did not reveal the existence 


"CE Archaeological Survey Reports, v. Pl XXVI, * See my Archacolapical Survey, Frontier Circle, 1911-13, 
RXV; Stein, Archavo/agical Survey, NEP. 1904-5, p. 8. 
pp 14 eq. (Figs. v, vi)j Archarolagical Surcey, Frontier " See L'Art du Gandhdra, i. pp. 129.999. 139 544. 


Circle, 1911-12, pp..7 #44: " See Deter? Cathay, i, pp. 19 sq, 
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among the old coins, which the Hindu tradesmen of the 


local Bazar had to show me, of a number of Kusana and later Indo-Scythian copper coins pointed 
to early occupation. - 
1 was also able to secure two men from Kalam, in the Swat Kohistan, for the purpose of 


‘cal examination. Their speech proved to be identical with Garwi, 


thropometrical 
a language of the Dard group. This they declared to be spoken also by the people of the Dir 
Kohistan in the valley of the easternmost branch of the Panjkéra, from Patrak to Tal. Of" Dirt’, 
which Dr, (now Sir George) Grierson's survey of the ' Pigdca languages’ mentions as a separate 
form of speech about Dir,’ I vainly endeavoured to obtain information. And if Garwi prevails also 


on the Panjkora headwaters above Dir, it is difficult even to guess where ‘ Diri’ can be located; 


for in the smaller valleys north and west of Dir Pashtu is now alone spoken, though the appearance 
of the people indicates that their descent is largely from Dard stock. The lively recollection 
retained at Dir of Kafir raids within the present generation is of interest as affording evidence of 
the times still recent when both banks of the Kanar above Asmar formed part of Kafiristdn or, 


as Marco Polo calls it, ‘ Pashai’."* 


That the Kohistnis of Dir and those further eastward on the Swat River's headwaters are 
a remnant of the population which held the Panjkora and Swat Valleys during Buddhist times, and 


were di 


by the invasions of Yisufzai Pathans, as Colonel Deane first suggested,’ appears 


probable, The local traditions, which he and Colonel H. S. Godfrey quote,'* seem to retain 
a recollection of this origin; but they evidently do not go back mach beyond the conversion to 


Islam, which is alleged to have taken place here some eight or nine generations ago. 


If, in the 


absence of anthropological data, linguistic affinity is taken as a guide, these Kohistanis of Bashghar 
or Bashkir, as the valleys at the headwaters of Panjkora and Swit are collectively known, are 
certainly to be classed as of Dard stock. And the assumption of the same origin for the inhabitants 
of Buddhist Udyana would agree well with surviving philological and historical evidence. 


* ‘This negative result is not in contradiction with the 
statement made in Col. S. H, Godfrey's interesting paper on 
the Panjkéra Kohistin, Geogr. Jowrnal, 1912, xl. p. 59, con- 
cerning the existence of niined: houses and forts of early 
date in ‘the Talash and Dushkhel Valleys of Dir’. The 
Dushkhel tract adjoins TAlish on the south-east and, of 
course, belongs to Swit, not to Dir, though brought in 
recent years under the contro! of the Nawab of Dir. 

* See Grierson, Praca Languages, p. 6. 

Cf above, pf. t. 

% See Noles on Udyana, JR.AS., 1896, pp. 661 3q- 


® See Colonel Godfrey's paper A summer exploration it 
the Panjkora Kokistan, Geogr. Journal, 1932, x1. pp. 50 844. 
I doubt whether much reliance can be placed on the 


CHAPTER II 
THROUGH CHITRAL AND MASTUJ 


Secriox IL—CHITRAL IN ETHNOLOGY AND HISTORY 


Ow May 4 I gained access to Chitral by crossing the Lowarai Pass, still a formidable obstacle at Arrival in 
that season, through gorges deeply choked with the snows of avalanches (Fig. 2). Among the alpine ares, 
territories flanking the main Hindukush range on the south, Chitral with its mountains of barren 
grandeur, its fertile if narrow valleys, its curiously mixed population, and the manifold indications 
of an old and relatively well-developed civilization, offers special attractions alike to the student of 
geography, ethnology, and antiquities. Chapters ITI and IV of my personal narrative will show 
how deeply I felt these varied fascinations, and how great my regret was at the very limited range 
which the unavoidable rapidity of my passage imposed upon my inquiries. The fact that my travel 
and stay in Chitral were confined to a week will explain why my present account can touch only the 
main geographical relations of the country, the few early historical data, and such antiquarian 
oliservations as I was able to make en roule, 

The political importance of Chitral, the interesting mixture of its population, and the advanced 
economic conditions prevailing all find their explanation in the fact that nature has placed Chitral 
on the line of the nearest, and in many respects the easiest, trade route between Central Asia and 


the extreme north-west of India proper. 


A series of natural features combine to favour the line 


of communication which connects the valleys of the Indus and Oxus through Chitral. The fertile 
valley of the Kiinar, accessible from the side of the Peshawar and Swat Valleys by a number of 
passes all considerably lower than the Lowarai, provides an excellent thoroughfare, leading due 
north without inconvenient détours, which is open to laden traffic at all times of the year, In the 
case of all routes which lie to the east of it, a succession of high outer ranges have to be 
surmounted before the main Hindukush watershed is approached, while the valleys are not only 
narrow and difficult, but are devoid of that surplus produce which in a mountainous region is 
essential for fostering traffic.' 

There is no lack of local resources anywhere in the ascent of the main Kinar river valley up 
to the large cluster of villages which forms the Chitral capital, and from which the territory derives 
its current modern name.’ The same favourable conditions continue in the side valley of Lutkho, 


' Tt is this want of spare food supplies and fodder which 
has constituted at all times 20 serious an obstacle to the use 
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‘ashhar. 


old indigenous name, and one stil] in current use 
the hill state itself and the adjoining territories, is 


term inchides: both Chitral proper, or * Lower 


‘Kishkir’, and ‘Upper Kashkir’, comprising the main 





some distance below Mastij along with the 


nt side valleys which join it from the Hindukush water- 
shed, Cf. Biddulph, Aindeo Xoosk, pp. .69 sqq-; and the 
explicit statement given by Raverty, Voter on A/ghiniztin, 
p. 152, from Mughol Bég’s surveys dating from the end of the 
tighteenth century: ‘Under the general name of Kashkir 
are included two tracts of country: one K4ahkar-i-PA'ln, or 
Lower Kashkdr, also called Chitral, which, on account of / 
being interchangeable with r, is also called Chitrir, and the 
other Kashkdr-i-Bild or Upper Rashkar, o¢ Masttich, from 
its chief town.” 
For an early Chinese rendering of the name AiéshAdr, 
see below, p. 31, 
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into which the main trade route turns a short distance above Chitral proper, and by which after 
= couple of marches the Dorah Pass is gained. The latter, practicable to laden animals for nearly 
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half the year, offers an easy approach to the valley of Zehak by which, as seen above, the fertile 
tracts of Badakhshin and Wakhan on the uppermost Oxus lie equally open. 

Compared with the route across the Dorah, the one which ascends the Chitral or Yarkhun 
river to its headwaters near the Bardghil, and which 1 myself followed, can never have been of 
more than secondary importance, For until the modern mule-track was constructed, the precipitous 
rock-slopes of the gorges, through which the river has cut its way between Chitral and Mastoj, 
almost closed it to laden traffic, while higher up during the summer, a season otherwise favourable, 
the floods of the Yarkhiin rendered access to the Bardghil and the Ab-i-Panja branch of the 
Oxus difficult 

The facility of communication with Badakhshin and the Oxus regions is reflected alike in 
trade, political, and other relations. The Chitralis themselves do not appear to have ever been 
traders, if we except only the export of slaves in which their rulers indulged: until comparatively 
recent times. But their country has probably seen for many centuries past a brisk flow of the 
traffic which is still carried on extensively between Indus and Oxus by the enterprising Pathin 
traders of Bajaur, whose colonies are to be met with both east and west of the Pamirs, The dues 
collected on this trade have always formed a considerable source of revenue for the Chitral rulers.’ 
That the rulers were at different periods themselves of northern origin is proved not merely by the 
acknowledged Iranian descent of the Katfir-Khushwakt dynasty, which still holds Chitral and 
Mastiij, and of the numerous privileged clans: forming the Chitral aristocracy, but also by the 
traditions about repeated conquests from the Oxus side which, however vague chronologically, are 
yet plainly historical” 

But even more significant is the fact that in a great portion of the Lutkhd Valley, to the south-cast 
of the Dorah, the subject population consists of Badakhshi immigrants, known as Yidghah (Fig, 21), 
whose speech is practically identical with the Eastern Iranian language of Munjan, a hill district 
north-west of the Dorah* The presence of a Persian-speaking colony of Badakhshis at Madaglusht 
near Kala Drosh, the wide diffusion of the Maulai sect which has its modern home on the upper 
Oxus, and the increase in the number of settlers from Wakhan are additional evidence of the strong 
Trinian influence to which the autochthon population of Chitral must have been exposed from early 
times." It is, therefore, easy to understand why the physical characteristics of the Chitralis (Fig, 7), 
as far as [ could judge by appearance, seemed to me practically indistinguishable from the Afomo 
A tpinus type, which is uniformly represented by the Ghalchah or Iranian-speaking hill tribes in the 
Oxus region and around the Pamirs. The expert analysis, undertaken by Mr. T. A. Joyce, of the 
anthropometrical materials I collected during my stay at the Chitral capital may be expected to 
show to what extent that impression was true.* The evidence would be still more conclusive if it 






* See Biddulph, Aindor Xeosh, p, 66. For detailed 
references as to this trade in the eighteenth century, cf. Ravery, 
Notes on Afghanishin, pp. 253, 15794. 16x. 

* See Biddulph, Minder Kovsh, pp. 63, 150 999.5 also 
below, p. 28 sqq- 

* See Biddulph, Aardoo Koosh, pp. 63 x1. 

* Mughul Bég, extracts from whose surveys about the close 
of the eighteenth century have been published by Raverty, calle 
Kashkar or Chitral a territory * inhabited almost exclusively by 
the Tdjatk tace"; Naver on Afghanistan, p. 152 sq. Itis a signifi- 
cant statement, especially as ihe author iz not likely to have been 


— 


influenced by cither histarical or philological considerations. 

* For some description of the physical features of Chitralis 
cf. Bildulph, 4indeo Koorh, pp. 72 #4. ; also Desert Cathay, 
iL pp. 328q- Colonel Biddulph, a well-qualified observer, 
points out ‘that a strong band of kinship exists between all 
the Dard and Ghalchah tribes’, But he aluo tightly draws 
attention to the special good looks of *the Khds of the “ Fakir 
Mushkin" cliss in Chitral, who show certain physical 
peculiarities not slated by the other Dard tribes". [Ch now 
Joyce, Noter on the Physical Anthropolosy of Chinese Turkestan 
and the Pamirs, ix J. Anthropol. Inst, xiii. pp. 453 999°] 
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dhe checkec by an adequate number of measurements. taken among ‘ Dard" tribes. further 


; south-east, uch as those of Astor and Guréz, whose difference in appearance from the ‘Dard’ 
speaking Chitralis appeared to me striking. In any case it is clear that, as far as Chitril is 
Hindukush can neither in a linguistic nor in an ethnic sense be considered to form 




















The composite racial character of the present Chitral population is reflected also in the Languages 
langy mige: spoken in the territory. {1 the main valley of Chitral from below Mastij to Drosh as goken 's 
: ‘well as in the large side-valleys northward, collectively known as KAshkar-Bala, the bulk of the 
people, whether they belong to the autochthon stock of cultivators or to the ruling classes, speak 
Showar. The term is derived from X%é, the name by which the cultivators designate both 
themselves and their country. Khowar or Chitrali, as it is also called, forms a separate group Mcnig 
among the languages which Sir George Grierson calls ‘Modern Paisaci', and to which it was the 
5m to apply the historical term ‘Dard’, without regard for its more limited modern use. , 
1 ‘Occtipying an intermediate, and somewhat independent, position between the Kafir and Eastern ~*~ 
. cyte hOwar ‘ often shows striking points of agreement with the Ghalchah languages ’.* 
7 is relation to the Eastern Iranian language group in the north and north-east deserves 
‘special attention in view of the ethnic links already referred to. Whatever the explanation of this 
guistic connexion may be, it is a significant fact that in the Lutkho Valley of Chitral a Ghalchah 
dialect is actually spoken by a large and apparently old settlement from Munjin.* In view of what 
has been said above as to the former extension of Kafiristan into the Kinar Valley, it can scarcely 
eause surprise to find the Kalasha Kafir dialect spoken by numerous settlements in side-valleys 
immediately to the south-west of the Chitral capital and also in the main valley below it (Figs. 8-10). 
_ Further down in the portion of the Kanar Valley, which extends to the debouchure of the Bashgol River 
and which has long been counted as a part of Chitral, the language spoken is Gabar-bati or Naristi, 
ther Kafir dialect, Even the Shin& of proper Dard group of Sir George Grierson’s ‘Modern 
5 Paisaci’ is represented by ‘Dangarik’ colonies found between Ashret and Drdsh along 
the left bank of the Chitral river.” In addition, the presence in Khowar, as in other * Modern 
i Paisici® languages, of non-Aryan words traceable to the Burushaski language surviving in Hunza- 
Nagar supplies, in all probability, evidence for the earlier occupation of these valleys ‘by the 
t ancestors of the present speakers of Burushaski whom they [the Kho, Dards, &c.] expelled or 
_ absorbed '."! 
___ Im spite of such a great racial and linguistic mixture Chitral, as far back as historical records Political 
go, appears always as an organized political unit under the rule of a recognized dynasty. This fact Sresnizition 
_ 3g all the more striking when it is compared with the agglomeration of amorphous tribal communities 
which even our own g has found adjoining Chitral from the west, south, and south-east. 
Ver the natural obstacles raised to peaceful intercourse and co-ordination by the barriers of high 
nountains and difficult gorges were quite as great in Chitral, if not greater, than in the surrounding 








,) 





valleys held by these far more primitive communities. It is, I believe, necessary to recognize in 
the political consolidation of Chitral the result of a more developed civilization which itself was 
stitute a valid reason against the scientific employment of 

term which has the great advantage of significant, 
Short and historical in origin. ESeae 

* See above, p. 26. 

* Cf. for these various settlements Biddulph, Aindvo 
Koosh, p. 64. . 

" See Grierson, Pildca Languages, p. 4. 
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mainly derived from the advantages enjoyed by Chitral through its vicinity and easy access to: 
Badakhshan, an ancient seat of culture and material prosperity. 

Along with other observers, | was impressed from the outset by the far higher standards in 
comforts of life, manners, and methods of cultivation which I noticed as soonas | had entered Chitral. 
But how could 1 attempt bere-to justify these impressions in detail, when I had scarcely more than 
a week of busy travel for catching glimpses of all the varied economical and social conditions which 
would claim long months or years of careful observation and study? Fora record of my impressions 
1 must refer to Chapters ['V and V of my personal narrative."* At the same time I must express 
the earnest hope that the fascinating field which Chitral along with Masta offers for systematic 
geographical, ethnographical, and anthropological researches, will find its qualified students before 
old-world. conditions are seriously changed by the action of the Indian influences which modern 
political relations are fostering. Much, if not most, of what I was able to observe as regards the 
material civilization of Chitral distinctly recalled Turkestan, while India seemed to lie far behind me 
in customs and conditions alike. With so much before my eyes that betokened direct importation 
from Badakhshin, it was impossible not to realize how important a part the ancient civilization 
established by the Oxus must have played jn shaping the past of Chitral. 

Unfortunately, the materials for reconstructing this past are extremely scanty. No written 
accounts of Chitral history have sarvived in the country itself, and the oral traditions which 
Colonel Biddulph collected are, as 1 was able to test by inquiries, for the period preceding the 
eighteenth century confined to recollections so vague and disjointed as to afford practically no 
historical indications whatever. The genealogy of the-still ruling family of the princes or Mehtars, 
bearing the name of Xafdr in its main branch, reaches back to about the seventeenth century. 
This family is supposed to be descended from a Khorasan adventurer adopted by the last of an 
earlier line of rulers known as Ra’is." All that is stated of these is that they are believed to have 
been related to the family which ruled Gilgit before the introduction of Mubammadanism,'* and 
‘that during the rule of one of them a Calmak or Chinese army, in alliance with a prince of 
Badakhshan, invaded and subdued the country. To an earlier epoch is assigned the legendary 
story of a king Bahman, an idolater, who, alter repeated efforts to defend Chitral, succumbed to an 
Arab army which had previously conquered Badakhshan and Wakhan. 

Exceedingly meagre and chronologically indeterminate as these traditions are, they yet show 
plainly a recollection of conquest from the Badakhshan side.'* The point deserves notice all the 
more because the only historical record, which has so far come to light about Chitral in the: pre- 
Muhammadan period, concerns an event of this kind, It is preserved in the Chinese annals of the 
T'ang dynasty, and was first elucidated by me in Ancient Khotan!* The facts which ir records 
were the direct outcome of the political situation created by Kao Hsien-chih's successful expedition 
in A.D. 747 against the Tibetans in Yasin and the subsequent Chinese occupation of that territory 


™ CE in particular Droert Cathay, & pp. 32%) 37 Ss 
48eq: Fors general description of the economic and social 
conditions of Chit! cf, Biddulph, Mindes Aeors, pp, Ot 99q.; 
Robertson, CAvfra/, passim. | 

See Biddulph, Mindao Koorh, pp. tposqq. "That there 
are certain chronological difficulties affecting the genealogical 
record of the Kattir dynasty and its Khushwakt branch bolding 
Masit] and Yasin, even for the recent period jt embrace, 
has been pointed out by Raverty, Voter on A/gbinislan, 
PP 395 5} . . 

‘4 ‘The adoption of Islam by the rulers of (Milgit is con- 
jecturally placed about the commencement of the fourteenth 


century by Biddulph, Armdoe Aoorh, p. 134. But this 
chronology rests solely on: approximate calculation from) a 
genealogical list which cannot be critically peated, Raverty, 
Nets on Afphéaittin, p. goo, nate §, expremes the bellef 
that this conversion took place tmuch laier, and # reférence 
of Mire Haidar distinctly supports this view, 

* For invasions from Badakbalan In recent times ef, 
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and of Gilgit. The most detailed account is to be found in two diplomatic documents which the 

great encyclopaedia 794 fu yan uci, published in Ap, 1013, reproduces, and which M, Chavannes’ 

research has rendered accessible? One of these supplies the text of a representation which 

Shih-li ch'ang-ch'ieh-lo, the ruler (jadgu) of T'u-ho-lo or Tokharistan, corresponding roughly to the 

present Badakhshan, addressed in a.p. 749 to the Imperial Court through an envoy charged with 
ts. 

His application ran thus; ‘ Near my territory there is a barbarian (4m) kingdom called Chieh- 


shuai 2$) fiji; it is situated amongst mighty mountains. Relying on the natural obstacles which 4? 


offer it protection it resists the holy transformation (i.c. submission to the Imperial power); it 
allies itself with the Tibetans (7“w-/e) and aids them. It knows that the territory of [Little] P’olu 
(i.e: Yasin and Gilgit) is limited, its population dense; that the area for cultivation is small, and 
that consequently, when garrison troops are placed there, the supplies prove inadequate, It then 
becomes necessary to purchase salt and rice in Kashmir (A’u-shth-mt), and it is thus that the 
difficulty is met, The traders’ caravans, in going and returning, all pass by the kingdom of Chieh- 
shuai; its king has therefore accepted the presents offered by the Tibetans, who claimed to establish 
4 stronghold in his territory with a view to getting possession of the important route that leads into 
Poli, Since Kao Hsien-chih has opened wp P’o-lii, there are three thousand more troops there, and 
P’o-li) has been exhausted by their presence. The king of Chieh-shuai, in alliance with the Tibetans, 
has taken advantage of the exhausted condition of P’o-lii and decided to invade it, I am con- 
stantly pre-occupied by the idea of destroying these perverse people once for all.’ 

The ruler of Tokharistdn in the further course of his representation then develops a bold 
plan of operations, which, if supported by Imperial forces from the ‘ Four Garrisons’, i.e. Chinese 
Turkestin, would enable him ‘to open up and conquer the Great P’o-li (or Baltistan), and the 
countries to the east of it’. This would bring him in a straight line to Khotan, Kara-shahr, 
Sha-chou, and beyond into Kan-su, places where the Tibetans could then no longer maintain 
themselves. He requests the dispatch of Chinese troops to reach Little P'o-lii in the fifth and 
Great P'o-lii in the sixth month (roughly, June and July respectively). He solicits also that the king 
of Kashmir, being a loyal ally of the Chinese and having great resources in troops, a dense 
population and abundant supplies, be encouraged by an Imperial edict and special presents to lend 
his aid to the enterprise. 

The Emperor (Hstian-tsung) is said to have accorded the request of the T’u-ho-lo prince, and 
in fact the same encyclopaedia reproduces an Imperial brevet, dated a.p, 750, which invests Su-chia 
with the title of king of Chieh-shuai in place of his rebel brother P'o-t'é-mo." This. interesting 
document from the Imperial chancellery is addressed to Su-chia, elder brother of P'o-t'é-mo, king of 
Chieh-shuai, and amidst much stately phraseology about Imperial recognition of merit mixed with 
paternal advice, tells him; 'You and your ancestors, from generation to generation, have been full 
of loyalty and sincerity. Residing apart in a distant country, you have for a long time loved 
wisdom ; you were early renowned for your braveness and justice. Recently, since P’o-t'é-mo was 
not filial towards you and not faithful towards the Empire, you were a victim of grave injustice, and 
for a long time were submerged and rejected. Now the perverse faction has been annihilated, the 
wicked conspirators have been made prisoners. You have at once offered your loyalty and your 
devotion to the Empire. You have shown your kindness and your benevolence towards your 
barbarian people,’ &c. 

The same events are narrated in a briefer fashion by the notice which M. Chavannes has 


* Cl Chavannes, Zures verid., pp. 214 9q., 290, & See Ziuree orcid., pp. 216 84. 
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extracted from the great history, Ted chih fung chien.” This narrates how the Jabgu of 
Tokharistin, Shilvli-tan-ch'ieh-lo, in a.p, 749, dispatched an envoy to the [imperial Court. with the 
following application: “The king of Chieh-shih, 3 fijj, has personally attached himself to the 
Tibetans: he harasses and troubles the Little P’o-lii; he has established an army to obstruct its 
line of supplies. 1, your subject, desire to destroy this perverse man. I pray you to send troops 
of An-hsi™ which next year in the fifth month will reach the Little P’o-lti, and in. the sixth arrive 
in the Great P'o-lu.' ‘The Emperor gave his assent. In the ninth year T‘ien-pao (A.». 750), in 
the second month, Kao Hsien-chih, general of An-hsi, triumphed over the kingdom of Chieh-shih 
and made its king P'o-'é-mo prisoner. In the third month Su-chia, elder brother of P'o-t'@mo, 
was appointed king of Chieh-shih.’ 

In discussing in Ancient Ahofan the bearing of these records on the story of the Chinese 
occupation of Yasin and Gilgit, | have already set forth in detail the reasons which have convinced 
me that by the territory called Ciued-shth or Clich-shnat must be meant Chitral The most 
conclusive proof is supplied by a record in the detailed notice which the Tang Annals contain on 
T'who-lo or Tokharistan. After the mention of an event which belongs to the year 4.p. 729, 
there follows the statement that a ‘neighbouring barbarian people, that of Chieh-shih, proposed to 
lead the Tibetans (7“w-fe) to an attack upon T"u-ho-lo.* Thereupon the Jabgu Shih-li mang- 
ch‘ich-lo™ prayed that troops of An-hsi might come to his help to meet it. The Emperor, by his 
favour, caused troops to move which defeated the enemy. As the notice proceeds in chronological 
sequence to mention the military help which T’u-ho-lo rendered to the Emperor in a.p. 758 in his 
struggle with rebels, it may be considered certain that the expedition against Chieh-shih here 
mentioned by the T’ang Annals is identical with the one of 4.p. 750, by which, as seen, P’o-t'€-mo, 
king of Chieh-shuai or Chich-shih, was defeated, and his elder brother Su-chia set up as king 
in his. place. | 

The mention here made of Chieh-shih as a territory adjoining Tokharistan, and one through 
which the latter was exposed to Tibetan aggression, would by itself suffice to suggest the identity 
of Chieh-shih with Chitral; for a glance at the map shows that for the Tibetans, already established 
on the Indus as far as Baltistan and struggling for the possession of * Little P’o-lu’ or Gilgit-Yasin, 
the line of advance against Badakhshan would necessarily have led through Chitral. But this 
identification is made still more certain by a subsequent passage in the T'ang Annals notict of 
Tokharistiin describing the territory of Chieh 2], a manifest abbreviation of Chieh-shih™ ‘It is 
situated in the midst of the Ts'ung-ling mountains; to the west and the sowth it is bordered by 
(the territory of) Shé-mi; to the north-west are the Ita or Hephthalites. As the seats of the 
Jatter are placed by the same notice in Tokharistan, which in its main portion south of the Oxus 
undoubtedly corresponds to Badakhshan,” it is clear that Chieh or Chieli-shih which adjoined this 
on the south-east must be represented by the present Chitral, 

See Chavannes, Jurce peevd., p..214, note 2. ™ See Chavannes, Jars orci, p. igo. In ote 3 
= By An-hsi ‘the West-protecting [garrison] "is meant M. Chavannes had duly recognized Céich Xf) as a form, 
Kucha, then the administrative centre of the‘ Four Garrisons abbrevisted after the fashion usunl in Chitese texte, of the 
representing the Chinese protectorate in. the Tarim Basi: avel naine which appears as CAbxhil $B RI or Ciseder hia: 


to the north of it, ti hepteapecerrest: : 
% ‘The graphic difference in the second character fii) oF Ef} ff) in the encyclopaedias previously quoted (sec above, 


fifi ts very slight. | p. 29) and as Chivk-shih $F) fii in the preceding passage 
® See Chavannes, 7wree oered, p. 15%, where the name of the Tang Annals, But he had not attempted to locate 
of Chith-chih appears in the form of $B} (Gf. rch ara? Spen CL ueeny By 
™ "The texts previously quoted replce nang 494 by Fang Cf, Chavannes, Zeres vectd., pp. 195.158; also Popagre 


“es av tes th ae Song Fort, py 24. 


topographical arguments, finds support also on the philological side; for, as 1 have shown elsewhere, 
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This identification necessarily leads us to recognize in the territory of Shé-mi the valleys of Shé-mi iden- 
Kafiristan, which border on Chitral to the west and south, and [ have already above had occasion eta 
to show how well this location agrees with the description of She-mi given by Sung Yiin, who passed 


through it on his way from Badakhshin to Udyana.” The further details concerning Chieh or 


Chich-shih given by the T'ang Annals’ notice also accord well. *The climate is always warm ; one 
finds there rice, wheat, millet, and beans; sheep and horses are reared,’ This description is 


remarkably appropriate to the open and fertile part of the main valley which contains the group 
of large villages collectively known as Chitral, and which must at all times have formed the politica] 


centre of the whole territory now called Chitral or Kashkar. Here, at an elevation of about 
5,000 feet, both climate and produce closely resemble those of the Kashmir valley.” The notice 
places Chieh at 12,000 ]i from the Chinese capital, and mentions in addition the custom there 


prevailing of abandoning dying people in the mountains. It also records an embassy sent to the 


Imperial Court in a.p. 619, with presents of precious girdles and cups in glass and rock crystal, 


Tt only remains to point out that the identification of Chieh-shih, which is established thus by CAiesrAch, 
an attempt 
| det 
the Chinese forms of the name can easily be accounted lor as attempts to transcribe the local name Kashkar, 
Kashkar, or an earlier form of it.* The application of this term to the territory of Chitral is well 

attested by Muhammadan sources from a relatively early date, and it is still in current use throughout 


these regions alongside the name Chitral, which perhaps was properly applicable to the capital 


only." Citeé-shit, as an attempt to represent Kashkar by Chinese characters, has its exact parallels 


in the varying forms Chzeh-ch'a (Fa-hsien), Cé'i-sha (Chih-méng), Chia-sheh (T'ang Annals), CA’ za-sha 


(Hsi-yii-chi), by which Chinese authors of successive periods have endeavoured to give a phonetic 


rendering of the old name of Kashgar, the Turkestan town and oasis." 


It is more than mere chance which has preserved this glimpse of old Chitral history precisely oa 
for that period. M. Chavannes has made it clear, in his masterly analysis of the Central-Asian & 
records furnished by the T'ang Annals," that the first half of the eighth century is a time of pubes 


exceptional interest in the history of the great Central-Asian basins which extend east and west 


of the Pamirs. Chinese policy was then carrying on a protracted and vigorous struggle in the 


‘Tarim Basin and the adjoining regions against two great powers for the control of the vast 


Central-Asian territories it had inherited from the Western Turks, Imperial power in those regions 


had to defend itself at the same time against Arab aggression from the west, and against the 
constant inroads which the Tibetans, then a nation of considerable offensive strength, were 


directing both into the basin of the Tarim and into faraway Kan-su. In the course of this 
protracted struggle, which by the light of the Chinese historical records we can follow in its 
varying phases with tolerable accuracy, the endeavour of the Tibetans to join hands with the Arabs 
on the Oxus, and eventually to secure a fresh line of advance into Chinese Turkestan across the 
Parmirs, clearly defines itself. Formidable as the barriers raised by nature against aggression across 
the Hindulkush and the Pamirs must seem to us, yet in reality the difficulties there encountered are 
far less than those which any large body of men would have to face in the endeavour to reach the 
Tarim Basin from the inhabited parts of Tibet, across the high and forbiddingly desolate plateaus 


and ranges of the Kun-lun, 


™ See above, p. 6) also Amcien! Khoon, | pp. 14.89, ™ CL Ancient Kievan, i p.15; Biddulph, Wiedee Kaas, 
"Ck Biddulph, /indoo Aoork, p, 60. Mughal Bég, pp. a8 sq. 
whose gurreys are utilized by Raverty, says in his account of ™ Raverty, oder on A/phantstin, po. 1g2 aqq., 161, 
Kashkir: ‘Barley, wheat, and rice are produced in abund- * Cf. Ament Khotan, |,.p. 48, where the references and 
ance": see Raverty, Node on Afghinizidn, p, 153. Chinese characters for these forms have been recorded, 
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Chitral It is this important geographical and strategic fact which explains the persistent efforts made 


hetween = hy the Tibetans at this period to penetrate from the Indus Valley into Gilgit and Yasin, and thus 


seereimyn- to secure access to the Pamirs across the Darkot and Bardghil Passes. Chitral, too, became an 
portan objective to them; for not only was it possible for this hill state, if gained over to the 
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‘Tibetan side, to render the position of the Chinese garrison in Gilgit untenable by interfering with 
its line of supplies from Kashmir,* but through it lay also the most direct and convenient route from 
the Indus to Tokhristan. ‘The latter territory was constantly threatened by the Arabs from the 
middle Oxus, and had repeatedly sought Chinese aid fo avert subjugation. Hence it was an 
important gain for Tibetan policy when P'o-t'é-mo, the chief of Chitral, offered his assistance against 
this mainstay of Imperial influence on the Oxus. 
The attempt of 4.». 750 was frustrated by Kao Hsien-chih’s successful intervention in Chitral. 
But after the disaster which overtook him and the Imperial arms a year later to the north of 
Farghana it is probable that Chinese influence south of the Hindukush speedily came to an end." 
Soon -afterwards the internal troables of the Empire, due to the great rebellion of An-lo-shan 
(A.v, 756-8), threw open the whole of Kan-su and other parts of westernmost China to Tibetan 
aggression. By a.p. 766 the Tibetans had succeeded in completely cutting off the Imperial 
garrisons holding the Tarim Basin, and the region immediately to the north of it, from China 
proper. It is a reasonable conjecture that the opening of this wide new field for Tibetan 
enterprise north-eastwards must have caused a relaxation of their efforts in the west. This would 
explain why no more is heard of Tibetan activity from across the Hindukush and the Pamirs, and 
why as late as Ap. 758-0 auxiliaries sent by ‘Tokharistan and nine other kingdoms of the 
Western Countries’ are mentioned by the T’ang Annals among the troops which helped the 
Emperor Su-tsting to reconquer his capital from the rebels.” 
Recollection The notice we have just examined may claim special historical interest; for it shows that even 
oer small Chitral, behind its mountain ramparts, had a part to play in the events of a critical period 
‘ which decided the fate of Chinese influence in Central Asia for many centuries. It would be 
tempting to seek a dim recollection of the facts revealed by this brief glimpse of Chitral history 
its the tradition which relates the invasion of the country by ‘a Calmak (Chinese) army in alliance 
with a prince of Badakhshin'" Unfortunately, exceedingly vague as local chronology is, there is 
reason to doubt whether the line ‘of princes styled Reis‘ (vecte Ra‘ts), under one of whom this 
invasion is said to have taken place, can be extended as far back as the eighth century a.p. In 
fact, Colonel Biddulph’s record states that the event ‘is spoken of as occurring after the death 
of Abdoollah Khan, the Usbek'2* who manifestly was a Muhammadan Turk from the side of 
the Oxus. 
Local chro- Abdullah Khan, the Turk, figures also in the succinct outline of traditional epochs with which 
ve Apa Wafladir Khan, Diwan-bégi, an intelligent Chitral noble and official, supplied me during my stay 


Waning of 
influence. 





* For a synopsis of these efforts, cf. Chavannes, 7urvs 
accid., Pp. 96 4-5 also Ancient Kholan, i. yp. 7 °49- 
© In Ancient Khoten, pp 16 j. 1 have fully indicated 
the routes by which the Chitral ruler could threaten the 
Gilgit line of supplies from Kashmir where it crosses the 
Induw Valley. Such interference was facilitated if Chitral 
rile at the time extended, as it often has in more recent 
also over Mastiij and the headwaters of the Chitral 
River; cf Ameient Kholan, p. 16, note 3t. For a similar 
extension of Chitral supremacy in Hatan-twang’s time, cf. 
below, p. 4484. 


* See Chavannes, Jive ecid., p. 2y7; also above, 
p. 10. 

™ See the detailed account of these events given by 
M. Chavannes in Appendix A, Aacin? Aholan, i. p. $34; 
(ded., my summary, p. 64. 

» Cf. Chavannes, Zures oerid, pp. 158, zo9. Tt is 
curious and significant of the eciipse of Chinese ambitions in 
Central Asia that Arabs (Za-sf4) figure among these foreign 
auxiliaries. They may have. been mercenarics enlisied by 
the authorities of the ‘ Four Garrisons’. 

* Of above, p. 28. 

™ See Biddulph, Hindoo Keoosh, Pe 1§°- 
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at Chitral. According to this statement the successive traditional periods comprised: the 
* Kafr-daur' or * time of the Kafirs’; the dynasty of the Ra’is with which Chinese influence seems 
somehow associated in popular notion ; the reign of Abdullah Khan, the Turk; of Khairullah Khan, 
from Gilgit; and finally the rule of the present family of Mehtars known as Katir. Now the 
‘Khairullah Khan of this series is evidently identical with the Shah Khairullah, Badshah, whom 
Mughul Bég, the author of the surveys translated and explained in Raverty’s Notes on A fehanistan, 
knew as the supreme ruler of the Kashkar State, including Mastij, about 1789-90, and who is 
shown also in the genealogical table of the Khushwakt branch of the Chitral family in a chrono- 
logical position approximately corresponding.” Hence Abdullah Khan, too, must probably be 
placed somewhere in the eighteenth century. 

Whatever may be the explanation. of the earlier traditional mention of Chinese invasion, it is Chinese 

certain that Chinese power made itself felt again in Chitral after the Tarim Basin had been ee 
reconquered for the Empire under the Emperor Ch'ien-lung about the middle of the eighteenth are ate 
century. As this reassertion of Chinese authority after the lapse of just a thousand years is 
curiously illustrative of the earlier records, the few references to it I have been able to trace may 
receive here brief mention. The most reliable among them is the definite statement made by the 
author of Raverty’s Surveys that at the time he visited Chitral, about the year 1789, its ruler 
acknowledged Chinese sovereignty, and that under its protection inroads from the Badakhshan side 
had ceased." The oral traditions recorded by Major Biddulph give a lengthy account, tinged with 
legendary details, of an invasion which a Chinese force in concert with the ruler of Badakhshan, 
Mir Sultan Shah, effected in Chitral at a time when Khush-dmad, a nephew of the founder of the 
Khushwakt branch and the elder brother of Khairullah, was ruling in Mastaj. After a lengthy 
siege of Mastaj, terms were agreed to, and the invaders retired up the Yarkhiin Valley, i.e. towards 
the Bardghil." 

There is a reference to the same invasion also in an extract from a Chinese geographical work Record of 
published in 1790, which Klaproth appears to have first translated." This deals with the territory cones 
of * Bolor*, which is described as situated to the south-west of Yarkand and to the east of Badakh- 
shan, and which in view of the incidents mentioned can only be meant for Kashkar-Bala including 
Mastij, and eventually also Yasin.“ In 1749 its prince, whose name, reproduced in Klaproth’s 
French as Chakhou Chamed, is manifestly to be read as Shah Khush-amad, is said to have made his 
submission to the Chinese, and his territory was incorporated. In the following year his envoy 
‘Chah bek’, i.e. Shah Bég, came to the Imperial Court. Another embassy is referred to in 1763. 

‘In the next year the country was invaded by Sultan Shah of Badakhshan, whereupon the prince of 
Bolor asked support from the Chinese general residing at Yarkand. The latter called upon Sultan 
Shah to evacuate Bolor and to stop hostilities. The king of Badakhshan conformed, and Shah 
Khush-amad wrote a letter of thanks. The two adversaries sent embassies to the Emperor 
with tribute, consisting of daggers which are of excellent quality in their territory,’ In 1769 
_ ™ See Raverty, Notes on A/ghdnisian, pp. 154, 158, 162 ; discussed Klaproth’s notice of *Bolor’, He has given 
also. 16id., p. 306, note, where an attempt is made to utilize reason to suppose that the term, which he prefers to spell 
the date supplied by the surveys for clearing up the tangled Bileur, wos used, in the Muhammadan sources, both in 


of the Khushwakt family. a wider and a more restricted sense. In the latter it included 
* See Biddulph, Aindoo Koosd, p. 153, table. mainly Kashkir-Balé with Mastij and Yasin, while in the 
* See Raverty, Notes on Afghinistin, pp. 154, 188, former it was vaguely extended to the whole mountain region 
* Cf Biddulph, Zindeo Koosh, pp. 151 84, from the borders of Baltistin in the east to Kifiristin in the 
_ © See Alagasin wsiatigue, i. p.96. take the reference west (see for, «tt, pp. 307 sq. 5 cf also the references given 
from Biddulph, Afindeo Koosk, p. t52- in Anctent Kholan, i. pr. 6, note 5). 
“ Raverty, Noles on Afghinistin, pp. 305 M4, has 
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feesh tribute is said to have arrived from Bolor, and to have been offered ever since at the 


“Phe matter-of-fact account piven by the Chinese record makes it clear that in the true sequence 


of events an invasion from the side of Badakhshan and Wakhan ended with Chinese intervention. 


The impression left by the fatter was evidently strong, and accounts for the form given to the events 
ii Chiteal tradition. It is likely enough that the traditions about earlier Chinese invasions rest on 
historical facts not essentially different in scope and character. 


Section [L—ANCIENT REMAINS IN CHITRAL 


The scanty nature of the data available for the history of Chitral made me doubly anxious to 
utilize whatever chance my rapid passage through the main valley might offer for a survey of any 
surviving remains, 1 knew that in a confined and relatively poor mountain region, where timber 
with rubble or rough stone-work must always have been the only building-material readily available, 
no conspicuous ruins could be hoped for, 1 had therefore all the more reason to feel grateful for 
the care which Captain E, Knollys, then Assistant Political Agent for Chitral, had taken to meet 
the request made by me in advance for the collection of local information about any existing 
remains, I owed it entirely to the list with which he kindly furnished me as soon as I had crossed 
the Lowarai, and to the detailed indications subsequently supplied under his instructions by 
Waffadar Khan, * Diwan-bégi', that I was able to note down and in part to examine the objects of 
archaeological interest here recorded. 

The first ‘antiquity ' to which that list took me on my way up the valley, brought, it is truce, 
same disappointment; for the rock-cut inscription reported about two miles above the fort of 
Gahirar (Fig. 12) on the left bank of the river proved only to contain a few rhetorical couplets in 
Persian, turned apparently after the model of Jahangir’s famous line in the Great Moghuil's palace 
at Delhi. They seem to have been engraved by order of some Chitrall ruler of the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century, Insignificant this inscription looked on the magnificent rock-face rising 
precipitously to fully a hundred feet above the river, fit to receive the records of a ‘king of kings , 
like those of Darius at Behistiin. Yet somehow it also struck me as a sign of the fact that Chitral 
could boast of a line of chiefs who, in spite of their limited mountain territory, have for centuries 
proudly cartied the title of * Badshah’, and that their petty court was not foreign to Persian 
culture. Among the modern sgraffiti which the presence of these couplets had attracted, there 
were plentiful signs of Siva’s trident, marks, no doubt, of the religious propensities of the honest 
Gurkhas usually forming the Chitral garrison, and destined to become in future visible antiquarian 
evidence of the Indian political contro! now established for the first time in these mountains. 

If these first two days (May 4 and 5) of travel in Chitral which brought me to the ‘ capital ’ 
did not reveal any other distinct remains of the past, yet they helped to familiarize me with 
quasi-vegative evidence of the autocratic rule which Chitral has owned for long centuries. In 
striking contrast to the valleys of Swat and Panjkora none of the large villages we passed, 
wherever the debouchures of side valleys afford soil and water for cultivation, showed any of 
those towers and fortified dwellings which in the settlements of the Pathin borderlands further 
south are held indispensable for safety. At points of importance for defence, such as Mirkanni 
and Drosh, there rose itideed turreted strongholds which looked of some age. But these were in 
each case forts of the Mehtar intended to shelter his officials or to guard the route from the south,’ 

* Biddulph, finde Xoosh, p. Gt, duly motes this and sometimes two, fort sufficient to hold all the inhabitants, 
t evidence of a thore secure state of society’ as characteristic as ia the case iv the valleys draining directly into the Indus” 
of the whole of Kashkar, ‘instead of every village having one, (Gilgit, Huma, &c.). 
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In the midst’ of the kaleidoscopic usurpations and upheavals which make the modern political 
history of this mountain-state like a tangled web of intrigue, murder, and treaclicry, security was for 
the roler himself a primary consideration at all times. The castle of the Mehtars, with its high 
and massive square towers, built near the centre of the cluster of large embowered villages which 
make up the capita! of Chitral, clearly bears the impress of the conditions? Old as it undoubtedly 
is in its foundations and main features, this great pile of rubble and timber had undergone too 
many alterations and additions to permit even of the incidents of so recent an event as the 
memorable siege of 1895 to be always clearly located. But plenty of quaint old wood-carving, 
perhaps centuries old, stil] survived at the time of my visit, both in the mosque and the picturesque 
open galleries which enclose the outer court of the castle. Manifest signs of great age appeared 
also on its high iron-plated gate, through which successful pretenders had so often forced their way 
to the blood-stained ‘ Takht "of Kashkar. 

Apart from this hereditary seat of the Mehtars, of which local considerations permitted only 
a very cursory inspection, the Chitral capital offered several other points of antiquarian interest. 
The remains of an old fort, said to be of the time of the ‘Rais’ and marked by the ruins of some 
towers close to the Agency, displayed, it is true, in their rubbl~built walls no distinct’ criterion 
of their age. Nor was it possible for me to deduce any definite chronological indication from the 
architecture of the fine old mosque, known as ' Bazar Masjid’ and believed to be the earliest 
structure of its kind in Chitral (Fig. 10), The style of its wooden columns and arches was plainly 
late Saracenic as found throughout Iran. 

But the old Chitrali house which had been adapted for the Political Agent's residence before 
the upheaval of 1895, and which now hospitably received me, had already on my arrival acquainted 
me with characteristic features of genuine local architecture. In all its main rooms—trom their size 
they might almost be called halls—beautifully carved pillars of Deodar disposed in a quadrangle 
supported the roof, The light-and-air holes of the usual Chitrali type, to the interesting and 
ancient constructive features of which I shall have occasion to refer hereafter, had been surmounted 
by modern skylights. But the ornamental wood-carving of the pillars had suffered no adaptation 
or change, and here [ was struck at once by the prevalence of motifs which scemied strangely 
familiar to me. Several of them, like the four-petalled clematis-like flower and the eight-petalled 
lotus within 2 circle, looked exactly as though copied from the pieces of ancient architectural 
wood-carving and decorated furniture which my excavations of 1901 had brought to light at the 
Niya Site of the Taklamakan,* and all plainly suggested the influence of the decorative style of 
Gandhara. Had this influence penetrated hither direct from Swat and the Kabul Valley, or had 
it. asserted itself. with other forms of imported culture, from the side of Badakhshan and ancient 
Bactria? Whatever the channel, it seemed clear that the art influence thus transplanted had found 
a safe place wherein to maintain itself in these far-off valleys. 

When proceeding on May 7 to the examination of remains reported near Jugh6r, on the left 
bank of the river, I took occasion to visit at Dawawish an old house declared to date back to the 
(Kafirdaur’ or pre-Muhammadan period, Among the modern dwellings of the village, all 
ensconced under luxuriant groves of fruit-trees, the house, by its gloomy aspect and massive 
construction, would at once have attracted attention, Outside it looked at first like a large heap 
of stones. But closer inspection showed walls far more solid than usual in these parts, built of 
uncut but well-set slabs of stone. The most striking feature inside was a large central room or 
hall, showing elaborate carving on its massive pillars and along one wall decorative panelling in 

E See Fig. 14 in Ree of Desert Cathay. * Ch for specimena of such motifs Aucient Khotin, il. 
PL LXVIU, L418; also below, Pl. XVI, XTX. 
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Deodar, all black with the smoke of ages. The ornamentation chiefly consisted of a diaper of 


four-petalled flowers, closely resembling in style those familiar to me from the ancient wood-carvings 


of the Niya Site-and from Gandhira relievos. The work was somewhat rough i in execution, but 
much stronger in line and contrast than the floral design and tracery met with in the modern 
carvings of Chitral, The square pillars supported large corbels ending in elaborate volutes, 

and recalled those 7 subsequently found among the ruins of the Lop-nor Site.! The volutes in 
particular were declared to be characteristic of ‘old Kafir’ work. The opening in the centre of 
the roof (called atwin or damal in Khowar), which alone admits light and air, showed the typical 
construction, It consists of successive overlapping courses of massive beams gradually reducing 
the square opening, and will be found illustrated in the photograph secured of such an ‘ Aiwan’ 

at Miragram.’ It has its exact counterpart in the stone-constructed ceiling still intact in several 
Kashmir temples, like that at Pandréthan," Owing to the dim light at the time prevailing in this 
ancient abode, no photograph could be taken, The owner of the house was a Mullah, practising 
also as a carpenter. The manifest pride with which he claimed the original ' Kafr’ builder of it 
a fellow craftsman, seemed to me like the conscious expression of an unbroken living tradition in 
this local art. 

Far less instructive were the remains found above Jughdr village, about one and a half miles 
below the bridge which spans the river opposite the modern fort, On the last offshoot of the spur 
which flanks the Jughdr-gul gorge on the north are the remains of ancient walls known as Afochian- 
ach, ‘the blacksmiths village’. They appeared to have been constructed of large uncut stones 
which were now being quarried by the villagers, and to have formed an oblong of over forty yards 
in length and about seventeen yards across. There were traces left of dividing walls, 1 noticed 
no other remains on the surface of the narrow knoll and its slopes. But Wafladar Khan, the 
observant Diwan-bégi, who accompanied me, asserted that in his youth arrow-heads, beads, and 
small débris of stiperior pottery used to turn up here. The archaeological indications were equally 
vague at Uchust, a village situated about two miles to the south of the Agency on the hill-side 
above Lomari. There, most of the houses were said to have been built with stones taken from 
walls going back to ‘Kafr’ or ‘Kalash* times. My visit to the place showed’ massive walls 
evidently of earlier date, now used as foundations of houses and as supports of terraces occupying 
the edge of a small plateau; but I was not able to discover any carved ‘stones or other structural 
indications. 

More interesting, actually, than these scanty remains were the rides which took me to visit 
them. They showed me how fertile and open the ground is for some miles above and below castle 
and Agency, One hamlet with its orchards and avenues almost touches the other, and all receive 
ample irrigation from a convergence of lively side-streams. The whole forms a closely cultivated 


and relatively large oasis such as the configuration of the main valley nowhere else allows space 


for, Hence Chitral most have been at all times, independent of political conditions, in economic 
respects the most important place of the Kashkar State. 

I had no time to visit the remains of two other ' forts of the Kafir time’ which were mentioned 
to me at Noghorghi, near Chumarkhon, and at GankOrini, near Blach, both in the vicinity of Chitral 
and on the left and right bank of the river respectively. The loss was scarcely great, since at either 
site the ruins were described as consisting of mere walls of unhewn stones. But fortunately, oppor- 
tunities for more interesting archaeological observations offered on the three marches which between 
May 9 and 11 took me up to Mastiij along the Upper Chitral River, or, as it is here called, the 


* Ch Fig. 99. * Ch Foucher, £'ariide Gandidre, i pp. ta scpq., with 
* See below, Fig. 16. Fig. g7:. 
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Varkhin. This portion of the main valley is practically nothing but a succession of more or less 
formidable rock defiles, rarely broken by alluvial fans which alone offer room for cultivation. Yet 
in spite of the great natural difficulties which the route through this part of the valley presents, and 
which, as my personal! narrative shows,’ even the construction of the modern bridle-path has not 
entirely effaced, it must always have been an important line of communication; for it alone connects 
Chitral proper with the complex of fertile side-valleys to the north-east, which form Kashkar-Bali, 
and with the hill-tract of Mastij on the headwaters of the Yarkhin. 

Evidence of the antiquity of the tracks which accompany the river-gorge on either side exists 
in two rock-carvings of unmistakably Buddhist character. The first was reached from the main 
route by crossing the river above the village of Moroi to the right bank, and marching along this 
to a point about three miles above the village of Prait. Here, almost exactly opposite to the small 
hamlet of Jomshili, the narrow track skirts a steep spur strewn with rock débris, at an elevation 
of about 150 feet above the river. At one point, known as Pathtdridini,* a great boulder, 
apparently pranite, immediately above the track, bears the carefully engraved representation of 
4 Stipa and below it an inscription of eleven Brahmi characters (Fig. 5). Although the smooth 
water-worn surface of the boulder had: suffered a good deal from weathering, the outlines of the 
Stipa design could still be followed. 

As seen from the reproduction of a drawing made to scale (Plate 2), they show a section of 
4 Stipa, conforming very closely to the architectural arrangements which I had observed in most 
of the extant Stipa ruins of the regions of Kashgar and Khotan.® There are the characteristic 
three hases successively receding, the traditional significance of which | have already discussed at 
some length in Amctent Khofan;'" above them the high cylindrical drum; next, a projecting 
cornice surmounted by the proper Stipa dome, which is approximately hemispherical in shape. 
Above the dome, in conventional outlines and drawn with a rather primitive attempt at perspective, 
appear the orthodox succession: of ‘umbrellas’, apparently seven, the lowest resting on supports 
whith stem to slant outwards from the top of the dome. Through the last three of the umbrellas 
isseen passing the central pillar which in reality carried the whole series of ‘umbrellas’, and which, 
according to an carly tradition, symbolized the beggar's staff planted on the top of Buddha's own 
Stupa model. 

After the admirably lucid exposition given by M. Foucher of the development of the type of 
Stipa which he calls ‘ Transition’, the regular form of all such monuments so far discovered north 
of the Hindukush, and largely prevalent also in the valleys to its south, it is unnecessary to prove 
at length how accurately the design of the Pakhtoridini rock-carving agrees with itin all essential 
details, lt will suffice here to call attention to particular features which might hereafter prove of 
interest in interpreting or restoring certain features of actual structures now in ruin. Starting from 
the foot we have the three receding square bases, the inception of which the tradition recorded by 
Héiian-tsang about certain small Stapas near Balkh, traced back direct to a model prescribed by 
Buddha himself.!? It is important to observe this threefold arrangement of the base, both here and 
in the rock-carved Stipa representation of Charrun described below; for possibly it is another 
indication of the infiltration of influence from across the Hindukush, and especially from the side of 
ancient Bactria, which | emphasized above in discussing the cultural and political history of Chitral. 


P See Desert Cathay, |. pp. 44 2q- MXIT, XXIX, XXXVIL 
“Thus ot Pabbtiridint 1 heard the name pronounced. H See Aeron! Kholan, L pp. 83 3q, 
In Deveré Cathay, 1. p. 42)‘ Pakhturinidini” has been printed " See Foucher, 2) Ari die Gamdhdra, bpp, 64, 72 S40: 
‘by mistake = Cr Watters, Fieaw Choong, Lop. 11a; Teal, Serna, 


ons: Cf, the sections and plans of the Sifipas of Topa-Tim, L, pp. 473q-; Asetent Ahotun, |. pp. 84:eq.; Julien’a transia- 
Mauri-Tim, Niya Site, Endere, in Arion! Ado/an, li, PL XOX, tion, Jféotorrer, L. p. 33, le less etact here. 
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It can scarcely be aceidental that, whereas the introduction of square bases, in place of the single 
round one of the ancient Stipa type, is illustrated by the majority of the Stipa ruins now extant on 
the Indian North-West Frontier and in the Kabul Valley, yet the regularity of the triple number, so 
clearly prescribed by Hsiian-tsang's tradition, is in them conspicuously absent." On the other 
hand, practically all the rained Stipas in Eastern Turkestan | have so far been able accurately to 
survey, show this threefold arrangement of base with striking regularity. The explanation seems 
obvious, that the tradition recorded by Hsiian- ‘tsang applied specifically to a type of StGpa construc- 
tion which had developed in the Buddhism of ancient Bactria, and that this, with much else of art, 
culture, and: religious literature, had found its way to the east of the Pamirs as well as into the 
Chitral Valleys. 

The successively diminishing height of the bases seen in the Pakhtoridini rock-carving was not 
an essential feature of the type. as is shown by a comparison of its pendant at Charrun (Plate 2), 
On the other hand, the narrow projecting frieze which separates the drum from the dome is repeated 
at Charmin, though merely in the form of a dividing line, and is clearly seen again in the Mauri-Tim 
Stipa near Kashgar.* That the height of the dome is in excess of the original hemispherical shape 
is a feature shared by all the Stipa ruins I know in the Tarim Basin,and common to the majority af 


those found on the Indian North-West Frontier, The design intervening between the top of the 


dome and the spire composed of successive umbrellas is too coarse to permit of a very definite 
interpretation. But it can scarcely be doubted that surfaces slanting outwards are intended. These 
may have been meant to represent either the faces of a gradually projecting pedestal, such as most 
Stipa models show in-a corresponding position," or else figurative supports leaning outward, such as. 
are seen below the bottom \imbrella in the finely carved fragment of a miniature Stipa im soapstone 
(Yo. oor21) E obtained from Yotkan (Plate V1). 

Finally we have the ‘clocheton d'ombrelles', as M. Foucher graphically calls it, surmounting 
the whole edifice. Quaint as its drawing is, this too represents points of interest. M. Foucher has 
justly insisted upon the important part which the crowning spire of umbrellas must have played in 
the architectural effect of all Stipas.!’ It has survived on the North-west Frontier only in a few 
Stipa models of small size, and in relievo representations. In these it always absorbs at least one- 
third of the whole height of the structure.” Now a reference to the carving shows that this propor- 
tjon ig there duly observed, the spire of umbrellas with its pedestal measuring 17 inches out of 

a total height of close on 5oinches. [tis true that the number of the umbrellas or discs represented, 
which I take to be seven, exceeds the number of five which appears to be normal in the extant 
specimens of Gandhara and the Kabul Valley, It is known, however, that this was by no means 
the limit; for the Chinese pilgrims attest for Kaniska’s great Stipa at Peshawar at least thirteen 
Wimbrellas, and the same number is still seen on the Stipas of Nepal and on a rock-carving near 
Dras.!* And in order to give still further assurance on the point, both the small Stipa models 
carved in wood which I discovered at the Lop-nor Site (LB. 1. 0033, 0034; Plate xXx) show 


* Thed among the numerous Stipan, mimature Siiipas 0933, 0034, reproduced in PL XXXII; and im that from 


and relievo representafions of Siipas, which M. Foucher 
reproduces in iuatration of chap. ¢ of hig l'art de Gondidra, 
dealing with the Stipa, f can only find ome model which may 
be assumed io show 2 Spa with ihree square bases (Fig. 72, 
ip 085), ond even this fe doubtful (see p 282), Yet other 
numbers of square bases-are met with in plenty, from asingle 
one, (e,g- Fig. 71) 10 five (Fig. 19}. 

“ See deci! Kote, ii. Plt, XXtl. , tt also appears 
in the wooden Stipa models from ihe Lop-ndr Site, LB. 1. 


the Niya Site, N. xvi, cox (sce below, chap. v1, sec. vr). 

= Ch, cig, eetett I Ari du Gandhdra, i. Figs. 20-3, 
7, 71, This | appears, however, in the Charrun 
carving (Plate 2) represented in a different and better recog- 
nizable fashion. 

" See LAri da Gandddra, i. pp 74 39) 

* Ch, shiciem, p. 76. 
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the same number of seven umbrellas. Was this, too, like the triple square base, a remilar feature in 
the Bactrian Stipa type? 


‘The inscription incised below the Stipa carving, about 6 inches from the bottom edge of the 
boulder, is also of distinct interest. Though the incised characters have in places become very 
shallow through weathering, yet they can everywhere be clearly distinguished from natural fissures 
of the rock, as the photograph (Fig. 5) shows. Owing to the shallowness of the lettering and 
the rapid evaporation caused by the heat and wind, I did not succeed in my attempts to obtain 
a satisfactory paper impression. But the reading | made on the spot can easily be tested from my 
Several photographs, The eleven Brahmi characters vary in length from 14 to 2 inches, and are 
spread out over a line nearly 3 feet long. Their forms show a close approach to the Western form 
of the Gupta type, as represented in its cursive variety in Bihler's palaeographic tables by specimens 
from Toramana's inscription found in the Salt Range, which are approximately dated from the close 
of the fifth century a.n.’ 

__-The inscription is in Sanskrit, and according to my reading runs: 

quate Cressy 

This, assuming the loss of a Visarga at the end where the surface of the stone has suffered, may 
be interpreted as: devadiarmo ‘yam Rijajivarmanah, "This is an offering to the divinities from 
Raja Jivarman . Itis noteworthy that the name is found also as Aayajivarmahk in the Charrun 
mseription. The explanation of it asa Prakrit form 7ivarman derived from Yayavarman presents 
no difficulty, As there is close epigraphic resemblance between the two inscriptions, it may be 
assumed that they name the identical person. Furthermore, the dedicatory character of the short 


inscription and the wording used indicate that this person was a Buddhist by faith. Itis a prior 
‘probable that these pious rock-carvings were produced by order of a prince actually ruling i in the 


valley or ina territory closely adjoining. His Indian name and title are therefore interesting 
evidence of the influence exercised in this region about the fifth century a.». by Buddhist culture, 
with its accompanying Indian environment. 

Tt is significant, in proof of the survival of ancient local worship, that this rock-carving is the 
abject of a legend in which the reverence it still inspires is only thinly disguised to appease 
Mihammadan scruples. According to the story related to me by the Diwan-bégi, a man-eating 
demon or ‘Deo’ (Persian dew), called ‘Kalamdir’, used at this spot to waylay and destroy people, 
until at last a*big Mullah’ caught him and laid him in fetters. The ropes used for binding the 
demon are supposed: to be marked by the outlines of the StGpa. With regard to the characters 
inscribed below, the popular belief is that they are of ‘Chinese’ origin. I-was informed also that 
a4 similar rock-carving existed at Rayin in the Malkho Valley. 

The inscription of Pakhtondini has been destined to become in recent times the subject of 
a quasi-historical legend. General Cunningham, to whom Major Biddulph had sent what probably 
was a mere eye copy, erroneously read it ‘Deva diarmaya Raja ¥iva Pala—" The pious gift of Raja 
Jiva Pala”, and the conclusion was promptly drawn that ‘the name Jiva Pala is, no doubt, the Jeipal 
of early Mahommedan writers’, i,c. the name of the Hinda Shahi Jaipal who lost the Peshawar 
Valley t to Mahmad of Ghazni at the end of the tenth century 4..p." This case of ‘ mistaken identity ' 
has since found due acceptance in the official account of Chitral.” 

In my personal narrative | have described the ride on May ro from. Pakhtdéridini along the 


™ Cf, Bobler, fmdivche Paltograpéie, Table IV, col. viii. a rock near Barenia in Masti) that about the year a.m. 900 
” See Biddulph, Afindoe Koork, p. 149. the inhabitants of the surrounding country were Buddhists, 
"Ch Jmpertal Gaseteer of Indix, New Ed, 1908, x, and under the sway of Jaipal, king of Kabul." 
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precipitous right bank of the river to the debouchure of the Drasan River, which unites all the streams 
from the valleys of Kashkar-Bala** The village of Réshun and the defile below Kuragh which 
I passed on the opposite bank were, indeed, historical sites, but the tragic events which they 
witnessed during the Chitral expedition are still too recent for antiquarian investigation. At the 
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village of Kusht, near the debouchure reached late in the evening, there was no time for inspecting 


the fort, which was stated to date from the time of the! Ra’is'. Nor did I hear at the time of the 
remains of a large ' Buddhist Chogten or Stipa’ which Major Biddulph mentions as existing ‘in the 
Chitral Valley, on a conspicuous point near the road not far from the valley of Koosht . . .and still 
spoken of as “ the idol”. 

By crossing both the river of Drasan and the Yarkhiin, a litle above their confluence, to the 
village of Charrun | had entered Mastdj territory. Before, however, | proceed to discuss the brief 
historical notices of the district which survive, it will be convenient to describe the pendant of the 
Pakhtoridini rock-carving which [ examined close to Charrun village. I had heard of it already at 
Chitral, and on the morning of May 11 was guided to the spot by Khan Sahib Pir Bakhsh, the 
worthy Indian Hospital Assistant who acts as adviser to the chief of Mastuj, In the midst of 
terraced fields, about a mile to the south-west of the village and ata point not far above the road 
descending the valley, a cultivator dwelling close by had, about eight years before my visit, come 
upon a large boulder of roundish shape bearing upon its north face the engraved representation of 
a Stipa and a short inscription in Brahmi characters on either side (Fig. 6). Induced apparently 
by some lingering recollection of earlier worship, the villagers, good Muhammadans as they are, had 
cleared the boulder completely and erected a rude hut over it for protection. 

The rock-carving, of which a drawing to scale is reproduced in Plate 2, shows a Stipa measuring 
3 feet 7 inches in height and 2 feet 6 inches across at the foot of the lowest base. Here, too, as at 
Pakht6ridini, appear all the characteristic features of the Stipa type prevailing to the north of the 
Hindukush. There are the three successively receding bases, of which the topmost appears here. 
also.as the highest. Between it and the cylindrical drum bearing the dome, a strongly marked pro- 
jecting cornice is inserted. For the latter I can find no parallel amongst the Stipa ruins of the 
Tarim Basin known to me; but it is present in the same position in the small Stipa of Thal, in 


Hunza,* and it must have been a frequent feature in the Stiipas of Gandhara and Udyana, to judge 


from its characteristic representation in several sculptured Stipa models and in stuccoed Stipa 


bases still extant.“ To the cornice, marked by a simple line, which divides the drum from the 


dome, I have referred above** The height of the dome is in excess of a true hemispherical shape 
much in the same proportion as the one of Pakhtoridini. Above the dome is seen the pedestal 
intended to support the crowning spire of umbrellas, in a shape which is commonly met with in 
Gandhira Stipa models.** From it rises the staff, but, curiously enough, the umbrellas or discs 
which it was meant to carry have been left unrepresented. 

The inscription engraved on either side of the Stipa representation shows six well-cut Bralimi 
aksarvas on the right, on the average 2} inches high and incised to a depth of about one-eighth of an 
inch. On the left, owing to the peeling of the surface of the somewhat friable sandstone, only three 
aksaras survive, and of these the first two are mere traces. There is no actual indication that more 
characters preceded these, but owing to the condition of the stone surface on that side, no certain 
conclusion can be drawn. On the right side, however, the inscription is manifestly intact, reading 


™ See Desert Cathay, |. 43 44, and the remarkably well-preserved stuccoed Stipa bases 
= Cf, Hindio Keosh, p. 109. excavated at Takhti-i-Balit, Court T.XXX, in rot. 

" See Ancten/ Khétan, |, p. 20, Fig. 4, ™ See pp. 47-8. 

™ Cf, eg. Foucher, L’Ar/ du Gandidra, i. Fig. 71, 72. * Cf. Foucher, doc. cit. 1. Figs. 22, 23, 7o, 71. 
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qaatad: ie.’ Maja Fivarmahk’, the reference being doubtless to the same prince asin the Pakhtoridini 
inscription. Apart, however, from the question as to the original Sanskrit form of the name, 
probably Yayavarman, there remains doubt also as to whether fivarmaé is to be taken as a nomina- 
tive sing. or as a mistake of the engraver for */fvarmanad, the correct genitive, Turning to the 
left side of the inscription only the atsara @ nearest to the Stipa design can be considered as 
assured, ‘The one preceding it suggested to me at the time of examination either a 4 or a a, two 
small: horizontal top strokes being discernible, as well as a vertical stroke descending from the right- 
hand top stroke. The character on the extreme left can scarcely be read otherwise than as g, though 
its beginning has been injured by the peeling of the surface. I am unable to interpret these three 
characters as a Sanskrit word or as part of one. But the queer Sanskrit of the rest, with its manifest 
misspellings, might well prepare us for some un-Indian form. 

Whatever the right interpretation of the whole inscription may be, it is certainly dedicatory in 
character and is approximately contemporary with the Pakhtoridini inscription, the characters, though 
less cursive, showing the same palaeographic type. 


The Charrun stone afiords another striking example of local worship surviving the change of Seieviat of 


religion, and as such I have already mentioned it in a short paper dealing with such survivals north 
of the Hindukush.” The place where this Buddhist monument was found is known to the people 
by the name of Masajatu-guch, ‘the sacred corner’. Whether this name clung to the locality before 
the discovery of the boulder or has only been applied to it since, it is certain that the villagers, good 
Muhammadans as they have been for centuries, look upon the rock-carving with reverent awe and 
have their pious legend about it. A holy man, or ‘ Buzurg’, of the old times is believed to have sat 
at that spot and then to have mysteriously disappeared, the boulder with its carving remaining to 
mark the sacred spot, The thinly disguised worship which the villagers now pay to this Buddhist 
relic, and to which the protecting hut bears witness, is all the more interesting because the 
configuration of the surrounding ground makes it evident that the boulder must have been com- 
pletely buried by alluvial soil, probably for centuries, It lies on the edge of a small alluvial fan, 
where the accumulation of earth can only have been a gradual process. Yet 1 was assured that, 
until the neighbouring settler came upon it while preparing a new terrace for tillage, nothing was 
visible above ground, Had a tradition of sanctity lingered about the spot even during the long 
period of occultation, or has Muhammadanism so little affected the subconscious beliefs of the 
population that they are ever reacly to reassert themselves at the old places of worship? However 
this may be, it is curious to observe that the reappearance of this object of local worship is indirectly 
due to the economic effects produced by the pax Britannica which has come to these remote valleys 
since 1895. Here, as elsewhere in Chitral and Mastiij, recent years have witnessed marked efforts 
to extend the area of cultivation along the foot of the barren and towering mountains, and there can 
be no doubt that these efforts are the natural result of the growing pressure of population produced 
by improved political and economic conditions. To this historically interesting fact I shall have to 
return anon. 


Section III—HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS OF MASTUJ 
The mountain territory of Mastij' which may be appropriately described as comprising the 


valleys drained by the Yarkhiin River above its confluence with the river of Drasan, appears, as far 
™ See note 19 above, acceptance, though the local pronunciation, as I heard it, 
™ See my Mele on Buddies! local worship in Afuhammadan seems to justify Raverty's preference for Maztich, the spelling 
Central Asta, [.RAS., 1910, p. 845. used by the careful native author of his ‘surveys; of. Votes 
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as our scanty historical records allow us to judge, to have always figured as a chiefship allied to, 
yet distinct from, Chitral. It certainly has enjoyed this political separation under the Khushwakt 
family which, itself a branch of the dynasty established in Chitral since the seventeenth century, has 
intermittently either asserted its virtual independence from Chitral or even managed to extend its 
hold over it! The extension of Khushwakt rule over Yasin, and at times even Gilgit, which came 
to a close only in our own time, probably facilitated this independence by increasing the otherwise 
slender resources of Mastij. 

But just as the Khushwakt extension eastwards is accounted for by the comparatively easy 
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above sea level), so the division which history shows between Chitral and Mastiij, the homogeneous 
character of the respective populations and rulers notwithstanding, finds its natural explanation in 
geographical features. The open and fertile portion of the Upper Yarkhan Valley which extends 
from Masti) to a point above Shuyist, a distance of some sixty miles, and the equally fertile though 
narrower side-valley of Laspur descending from the Shandur Pass, are effectively separated from 
Chitral proper, and to a somewhat less extent, also, from the side-valleys which the river of Drasan 
drains, by a succession of difficult gorges in the Yarkhin Valley where strong defensive positions 
abound. It is probably only the predominance of a strong outside rule which could assure the 
permanent union of Chitral and Mastaj, and even now when there is such a suzerain power 
controlling all the Hindukush valleys, Mastaj enjoys independence under a separate chief though 
included with Chitral in the same Political Agency. 

This rapid glance at the recent history of Mastij has seemed to me necessary for a proper 
understanding of the only early notice of this territory which I have so far been able to trace, 
It is furnished by a passage of the T'ang Annals on which I have already commented in my 
Ancient Khotan* A notice of the Zang shu of which M. Chavannes has been the first to give 
a full and exact rendering, states that * Ché-wet {91 fiz is also called Shang-mdt jij Hj; its capital 
is in the town of A-shé-yil-shih-do; it is situated amidst the great showy mountains, north of the 
river of Poli. This country is cold; it produces the five cereals, the vine and pomegranate. 
During the winter people live in caves. The inhabitants of this kingdom have always assisted the 
Little P'o-J0 in spying out the " Middle Kingdom” (China)." * 

By the river of P’o-lt) can be meant only the river of Gilgit, the territory of which, along with 
Yasin, bears in the Chinese Annals the designation of ' Little P'o-i’.* A glance at the map shows 
that the territory of Chii-wei or Shang-mi, with its capital ‘situated amidst the great snowy 
mountains’ to the north of this river, corresponds exactly to the present Mastij and the uppermost 
Yarkhiin Valley. The whole of this valley above Mastiij lies due north of the main feeder of the 
Gilgit River which, rising in the Shandur Lake, flows past Ghizar and Gapis eastwards. 

The description which the T'ang notice gives of the country as cold is correct; the latest 
account of Mastiij, too, notes: ‘The climate in winter is severe, owing to the cold winds which 


* For some account of the constant struggles between the 
Khushwakt and Katir branches, cf. Biddulph, Hindoo Koosh, 
PP *528qq The main facts seem to be rightly summed up 
thus: ‘Consanguinity did not prevent constant wars between 
the rulers of Chitral and Yasin’ (ic. Masti] which held 
Yasin)... . The Khush Wakté seem to have shown the 
greater warlike skill, but this advantage was balanced by the 
superior wealth and population of Chitral’; ied, p. 152. 
About 1790 the Khushwakt Khairullah az ‘supreme 
Badshah *, holding Chitral as well as MastOj and Yasin ; cf, 


Raverty, Notes on A/ghinistin, pp. 154, 158, 161; bat 
subordinate 'Badshahs’ are also named in tracts, 
Améin-ul-mulk’s supremacy over the whole region from Yasin 
to Chiril, 1880-92, also proved short-lived; see Zinpertal 
Gazeliver, 1908, x. pp. 301 Bq. 

* See Ancient Khotan, i. p. rg, note 41. 

* CE Chavannea, Zines ocd, p, x29, note 2. 

* Ci. Ancient Khojan, i. pp.’ 69q,; Chavannes, Zures 
tidy Py 150, nove 1, with modification indicated in Nols 
Addit, p. 43, note 1. 
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‘blow down the valleys,'* It is probably for the sake of shelter from these winds that the humbler 
habitations, as in the neighbouring Wakhan, are often built partially below ground, a fact which 
explains the reference of the Chinese notice to ‘caves’ inhabited during winter. Yet in spite of 
the elevation—close on 8,000 feet at Mastfij and over 10,000 feet near Shuyist—the main valley 
‘is very fertile and, as a competent observer notes, ‘capable of supporting a large population’.’ 
‘The lower portion of the main valley which lies between Mastij proper and Charrun and is known 
by the name of A/d, enjoys a far more sheltered position, and the luxuriance of the orchards and 
arbours surrounding the villages from Bini to Sandghar struck me greatly. It is clearly to Kho, 
which counts as a part of Mastij, that the Chinese mention of the vine and pomegranate must be 
referred. 

For the identification of the capital A-shé-y#i-shih-to 1 must refer below to my detailed account 
of the site above Shuyist where I have located its position." Of the two alternative names which 
the Chinese notice records for the Yarkhin Valley, one, C/#-wet, probably still survives in the 
modern A/d, the designation, as already stated, of that portion of the valley which lies below 
‘Mastiij. The way in which the term Ad appears in the names of various side-valleys of 
Kashkar-Bala, such as 7uréehho, Mal-khé, Lut-ehd, and the derivation from it of Adewar, the 
name given to the Chitrali language,” suggest that it had once a wider application. In any case, 
the use made of the two characters Chi and wet in other Chinese transcriptions would accord 
well with the assumption that they represent a phonetic rendering of the earlier local name of which 
Kid is the modern derivative." 

The only historical reference which the T'ang Annals make to Chil-wei is significant of the 
importance which Chinese diplomacy in its struggle with Arab aggression attached even to the 
smaller mountain chiefships of the Hindukush region, The king of Chii-wei is mentioned with 
those of Udyana and Ku-t'u, the modern Khotl north of the Oxus, as having been repeatedly 
approached by the Ta-shih or Arabs, during the K’ai-ylan period (a.p. 713-41), who wished to 
win them over to their cause. They refused their allegiance, and in recognition the Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung in A.D. 720 sent envoys to invest the chief of Chii-wei as well as the other two rulers 
with the title of king’ I[t is clear that at that time Mastij must have had its own ruler distinct 
from Chieh-shih or Chitral which appears thirty years later supporting the Tibetan allies of 
the Arabs." 

Wu-k'ung's passage down the Upper Yarkhan Valley in a.p. 751 or 752 on his way to Udyana 
has been discussed so fully above that its mere mention will suffice here.* But the notice of this 
region left by Hsiian-tsang calls for detailed examination. His ‘Memoirs’ tell us that ‘after 
passing through the kingdom of Ta-mo-hsi-tieh-ti’, or Wakhin, ' one passes to the south of a great 
mountain and arrives in the kingdom of Shang-mi jj #j'."" This is described as measuring from 
2,500 to 2,600 li in circumference. ‘It is cut up by mountains and valleys, containing hillocks of 
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* See dmperial Guselteer, 1908, xvii. p. ar4. 

* See Biddulph, Hindoo Keosh, p. x9. 

* Cf. Desert Cathay, i. pe 45. 

* See below, pp. go sqq- 

“ Cf. Biddulph, Hindoo Koash, pp. 69, 62. It deserves 
to be noted that Mughul Bég gives to the valleys of Turf-kho 
and Mil-khé the designations of ‘ Upper and Lower Kubob '; 
Kukob being manifestly a Persianized reproduction of KAé or 

“Khon; see Notes on Afghidnisian, p. 160, The i of 
Chi-wei with ods) Elphinstone's form for Khi, was first 
suggested by Yule, /.R.A.S, N.S, vi. po 04, 

" Cf. Julien, Mahode pour déchiffrer, pp. 130, 224. 
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* See Chavannes, Zwres cccid., pp. 129, 293; also 
above, p. 20. 

“* The exact date of this event which coincided with the 
Chinese support extended to a number of territories affected 
by the Arab danger, from Kashmir to Samarkand, is indicated 
by another historical work, the 72@ chth fung chien; cf. 
Chavannes, Jwrez ectd., p. 129, note 2; pp, 292 5q. 

“ See above, pp. 29 eq: 

“ Cf. above, p. 18. 

* Cf, Jolien, Af¢morres, ii. pp. 206 sq., with which Watters, 
Fuwan Chwong, ii. 282, agrees in substance. 
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different heights. All kinds of crops are grown, pulse and wheat being particularly plentiful ; 
of grapes there is abundance. This country yields laminary orpiment which is obtained by digging 
with the pick in the hill-side and breaking up the rocks where it is embedded. The spirits of the 
mountains are wicked and cruel, often causing great mischief, A man does not pass there without 
first offering a sacrifice; then he may go and return in safety. But if he does not address prayers 
to them storm and hail assail him. The climate is cold ; the manners of the people are lively and 
impetuous, their nature upright. Their customs are not regulated by ceremony; they are narrow 
in their views and only moderately industrious. The writing is the same as that of the Tu-ho-lo 
(Tukhara) country ; but the spoken language differs. The people mostly wear woollen garments. 
The king is of the Sakya race. He respects and venerates the law of Buddha; his subjects follow 
his example and are all animated by sincere faith. There are two convents containing a small 
number of monks.’ . 

Both Cunningham and Vivien de Saint-Martin had expressed the view that in this 
Hsilan-tsang was describing Chitral which, as seen both from the wording of the /7si-y#i-cht and the 
Life, he did not personally visit. Their suggestion received the support of Sir Heary Yule who 
pointed out that the yellow arsenic or orpiment mentioned by Hstian-tsang is still a characteristic 
product of Chitral." The fact that Shang-mi, with the alternative name of Chii-wei, is mentioned 
also in the brief notice of the T'ang Annals discussed above had not escaped the attention of 
Sir Henry Yule; but with only an inadequate abstract of the notice before him,” it was impossible 
even for that great pioneer of the historical geography of Central Asia to perceive that the name 
Shang-mi had in reality a more restricted application. 

That the information heard and recorded by Hstian-tsang must in the first place have related 
to the Upper Yarkhan Valley or Mastij is evident from the fact that he mentions the route leading 
to it only after having traversed the whole of Wakhan from west to east, and immediately before 
beginning his description of the Pamirs (Po-mi-lo). Thus it is certain that the route leading south 
from the Sarhad across the Baroghil to the Yarkhin headwaters is intended. The description of 
Shang-mi as a cold region, the relatively small area indicated, and the mention of only two convents 
among a population wholly Buddhist are all indications which point to a mountain territory of 
limited extent and resources such as the present Mastfj.“ On the other hand it must. be 
acknowledged that the reference to laminary orpiment, which is stil] obtained in Chitral much in 
the fashion deseribed by the pilgrim, suggests the possibility that Hsiian-tsang was led by his 
informants to comprise under the same designation other portions of Kashkar-Bala or possibly the 
whole of Chitral, The vague and incorrect fashion in which the term Chitral is nowadays often 
extended by strangers to Mastij, though the latter is an independent chiefship and always kept 
distinct in local knowledge, would supply an exact parallel. It must further be remembered that 
at the date of Hstian-tsang’s journey both Mastij and Chitral may well have acknowledged for the 


" Cf Cunningham in /.A.5.2., xiv. p.. 433; V. de 
Saint-Martin, MWfmotre anailyt., p. 426. 

" Sec his Noles on Zbthirisitn, J.RAS, NOS, vi. 
p. 114. 

™ Taken from Ritter, Asien, vii p. 582. 

™ The estimates of circumference 20 frequently given by 
Hsllan-taang must necessarily be very vague, But in this 
case the corresponding measurements given for neighbouring 
mountain tracts may provide a gauge. Thus the small 
mountain territories of Shighnin (SAcb-A'i-ef} and Kuran 
(Xw-dang-ma) at tho headwaters of the Kokcha, are both 
given a circuit of over 2,000 li. Thus Ta-mo-hsi-t'ich-ti or 


Wakhan, which consists of a valley scarcely much longer thin 
the Yarkhfin Valley and probably more limited in its arable 
land and population, is given a length of 1,g00-1,600 li; cf. 
Watters, Puan Chawang, ii. pp. 278 9qq. 

itmay also be noted that Wakhin, though rightly described 
as less productive and witha far more severe climate, is stated 
to possess more than ten Buddhist monasteries, as against 
the two of Shang-mi, The number for Shang-mi might well 
surprise us in’ population so devoted to if this 
district were taken to include the whole of the relatively 
fertile and populous Chitral. 
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time being one chief ruler as they have done more than once at intervals during the modern period 
of their history. This might easily have induced the pilgrim; who never saw the territory himself, 
either to use the name Shang-mi in an extended sense or else to introduce into his notice the 
mention of a product belonging to the neighbouring chiefship. In all other respects his account 
appears appropriate to Mastiij or Kashkar-Bala, and his distinct mention of the predominance of 
Buddhism supplies a point of interest. 

A far more ancient mention of this district would exist if only Shang-mi could be definitely Position of 
identified with the Simang-oet #2 iff, which the Annals of the Earlier and Han dynasties name as nore ae 
one of the five territories held by Yileh-chih chiefs (Asé-Aow) dependent upon Tokharistan.® But Annals. 
the Han Annals do not furnish any definite indication as to the position of Shuang-mi, and the 
¥ei shih which supplements these notices by information dating from the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D. contents itself with giving Ché-Asich-mo-sun Hy He HL F% as the later equivalent of the 
name Shuang-mi and placing the territory to the west of Chiieh-pei which corresponds to Hsiu-mi 
or Wakhin.** ‘This location, however, can certainly not be reconciled with the position of Mastiij, 
nor yet with that of Chitral, to the south of Wakhan. As, moreover, we have no means of 
identifying the Asé-Aou territory of Kuei-shuang, with its capital Hu-tsao, which the Han Annals 
mention after Hsiu-mi and Shuang-mi and which the Pe shih places to the west of the latter, 
the question as to the position of Shuang-mi must, I think, at present be left open, However, 
that the power of the Vileh-chih, established for centuries in Badakhshan, should have made itself 
felt also in Mast0j and Chitral is in itself highly probable, especially in view of the historical 
analogies which reach down to quite recent times, 


Section IV—OLD SITES IN MASTUJ 


Already the march of the first day, May 11, which | passed on the soil of Mastiij, showed that 
the Upper Yarkhiin Valley, notwithstanding its confined area and limited resources, was not without 
remains of the past. In the pretty villages of Awi, Mém, Miragram, through which the road led 
me about half-way, I had to be content, it is true, with such proofs of an old-established civilization 
as were afforded by luxuriant orchards and noble Chinar groves —sights doubly impressive in view 
of the background of mighty glaciers which overhang the side-valleys and feed their life-giving 
rivulets. But when some four miles further up I reached the large village of Sandghar, ensconced 
among magnificent Chinars and fruit-trees, | found my attention claimed not merely by the training- 
camp of that fine corps of cragsmen, the Chitral Scouts, but also by a veritable ' old site’. 
_ The narrow rugged ridge which rises in complete isolation between the village and the steep- Ancient fort 
banked river to a height of about 200 feet above the nearest fields, and forms a position of great of Sandghar, 
natural strength, was pointed out to me as the site of Sandgharo-noghor, the ancient fort of Santighar, 
There was nothing to be seen on its level summit, some 350 feet by 50 feet or so across, save old 
tombs and much rubble which probably marked walls completely decayed, But the slopes all round 
were thickly covered with red pottery débris of remarkable hardness, far superior to any earthenware 


™ See above, pr. 33, 42. #fan shu furnish, see Chavannes, Pays a’Occident, p. 43: 
™ This identification was first proposed by Cunningham, (2"eimg-foa, too}, p. 18g), note 3. 

JAS, sive 43g. Yule, (AAS, NS. vi op. reg, is As regards the identity of CA'ieh-pei /sin-med with Wakhan, 

content to quote it without expressing an opinion. It is sce below, p. 60. 

aocepted by Professor Marquart, Lrdwhwtr, p. 243. “ For the vagueness of the conjectural locations so far 
= For a lucid and complete synopsis of the notices con- attempted, see Marquart, 2rdniahr, pp. 245 Sth. 

‘cerning the Ari-how territories attached to the Yoeh-chih = Ch above, pp, 28 eqq., and p. 33. 
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now known in these valleys. The impression gained from these scanty remains and from local 
traditions of occasional finds of bronze arrow-heads and strange fragments of weapons, distinctly 
suggested an early occupation. The site was invested with additional interest by the full view 
jt commanded of the Nisar-gol plateau opposite, where in 4895 Colonel Kelly's successful action 
was fought and the relief of Chitral Fort decided. 

After we had crossed the gloomy river gorge to the right bank, about one mile above Sandchar, 
I was shown, at the eastern end of the barren Maidan of Parwak, a small ruin known as Dardatshaéi- 
noghor and believed to be of great antiquity. Tradition seemed to connect it with a ‘ Buzurg* who 
was famed for his stinginess. The traceable remains consisted of an oblong of miined walls of solid 
though rough construction, measuring about seventeen by twenty-one yards, with the exposed masonry 
rising elght to ten feet above the ground level. Some portion of the stone material had been 
utilized for the construction of ‘Sangars', probably when the Nisar-gol position was defended by the 
Chitralis and their Pathan allies. Outside, the lines of a quadrangular outer enclosure were just 
traceable in places. The whole, situated in a barren spot far removed from cultivation, suggested 
the remains of a monastery. But there was no time for closer investigation before the falling dusk 
obliged me to move on to Mastfj. 

My single day's stay at one of the hamlets which make up the present Mastiij capital did not 
reveal anything of antiquarian interest, unless I may thus allude to that fine old chief, Bahadur Khan, 
who for his loyalty in 1895 had secured independence as ruler of the Varkhin Valley" Full of 
vigour in spite of his eighty years, and full of old-world courtesy in his ways, this ruler of some 
six thousand households seemed to embody in his person an historical past which is now rapidly 
fading away. The position occupied by this cluster of hamlets at the point where the Yarkhaon 
receives from the south its first main tributary, the river of Laspur, and where the routes from 
Wakhin, Chitral, and Gilgit meet, must always have been of importance for trade as well as for 
warfare and amply accounts for the simple square-towered castle which serves as the chief's usual 
residence (Fig. 13). Butat the same time a glance at the bare stony plateau over which these hamlets 
are scattered, sufficed to show me that there was here neither enough arable land nor adequate 
irrigation factlities to have supported any large settlement within historical times. This negative 
observation had its value when | came to. trace the position of what was the chief place of the 
Upper Varkhin Valley at an early period, 

On my march up the valley on May 13 I was able to examine in some detail the old fort 
of Brep of which I had heard already at Chitral from Waffadar Khan, Diwan-bégi, as dating back to 
the "Kalmak’ or Chinese period. In the midst of the little hamlets collectively known as Brep, 
which are scattered over the alluvial fan formed by the Chikano-gol, some fotirteen miles above 
Mastiij, there rises a conspicuous mound locally known as og/éro-dik, ‘the fort mound’. Its 
artificial origin is clearly indicated by the slopes which, wherever scored by small ravines, show the 
same mixture of clayey earth and pebbles as found in the walls which crown the top. The summit 
rises to a height of about thirty-four feet above the ground level on the east, where the slope shows 
an angle of about 41°. On the west, where the ground falls gently away towards the river, the 
elevation is somewhat greater. The circumvallation on the top forms an irregular oblong of which 
the east and west faces measure 180 and 183 feet respectively. The two shorter sides face to the 
north-east and south-west, having a length of about 103 and 133 feet respectively, The walls 
appear to have been constructed of a base or plinth of large uncut slabs, with masonry of sun-dried 
bricks superimposed, On the east face the masonry of the wall still showed a clear height of nine 
feet whereas elsewhere it was badly broken or embedded in débris, Of the base some three feet 

' See Dever! Cathay, i, p. 46, Fig. 18, 
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were exposed on the east face and about six on the west face. The thickness of the walls, owing to 
the accumulation of débris, could not be ascertained without excavation. The bricks which com- 
posed them were relatively large, measuring on the average eighteen by ten inches with a thickness 
of three and a half to four inches. They invariably contained a considerable admixture of pebbles, 
small stanes, and fragments of hard pottery. Loopholes, three to four inches square, were traceable 
on the east face at irregular intervals. 

The top of the mound is not quite flat and is everywhere covered with crumbling walls of Structural 
houses or interior structures, so that no regular plan or outline is now traceable on the surface: Nan 
The best preserved ruin was found near the centre. [It consisted of a wall built of sun-dried bricks doe 
and showing a thickness of two feet eight inches over a length of eighteen feet. It still rose 
some eight feet above the plinth of rough stones. The bricks, measuring on the average fourteen 
by twelve inches with a thickness of four inches, showed clay mixed with sheep-dung, a method 
of brick-making no longer practised at the present day. It seemed unlikely that the extant walls 
were all remains of contemporaneous structures ; some built only of rough stones and. others of 
rubble set in mud bore a manifestly later look. The centre of the small plateau is occupied by 
a hollow the bottom of which is some ten to twelve feet below the foot of the brick wall already 
mentioned. This probably is the result of excavations such as | found in progress at other points of 
the mound. The villagers use the earth here obtained for plastering the walls of their huts, as it is 
said to be harder than the clay ordinarily obtainable. It may be assumed that the material would 
be useful also for manuring; but I did not ascertain that it was actually used for this purpose. 

The only structural features of old date still distinguishable, apart from the enclosing walls 
of the fort, are a small square bastion near the middle of the east face and a round tower, at the 
south-west corner of which the brick foundations sloping inwards measure twenty-seven feet in. their 
extant circumference. The entrance to the fort appears to have been near the southern end of the 
east face, where I thought I could trace remains of the wall of an outer gate. The regular courses 
of rough stone slabs which form the base of the old circumvallation make it easy to distinguish this 
from the more recent rubble-built walls of which several appear on the west and south slopes support- 
ing terraces intended for grayes. Potsherds are found in great quantity both among the ruins 
on the top of the mound and covering its slopes. Their colour is generally bright red on the surface, 
which is moderately glazed, and a dull grey or brown within, The villagers declared that beads and 
arrow-heads in metal were discovered at times, but would not acknowledge other finds. 

The early occupation of the mound is made clear by the height of the artificial deposits which 
cover it or possibly compose it entirely. Local tradition vaguely ascribes the circumvallation to the 
time of the ‘Kalmak' or Chinese domination: Judging from the great size of the bricks, which 
recalled those seen in ruined Buddhist. structures near Kashgar, as also from their peculiar make 
and the hardness of the potsherds admixed, the fort might well go back to some occupation from the 
Wakhan side earlier than that of the middle of the eighteenth century. Of datable relies there was 
no trace, But there is little hope of discovering these in valleys where until recently the current use 
of coined money was unknown, and where objects capable of artistic ornamentation, whether of metal 
or other hard materials, must have been few. 

I was all the more gratified by the opportunity which that night’s halt at the hamlet of Obaidullah's 
Miragram offered for observing how artistic traditions of unmistakable antiquity have retained their eae aie 
hold on Jocal crafts down to the present day. I had pitched my camp in a pretty orchard between a 
the river bank and the house belonging to Obaidullah Khan, the Deputy-Hakim of the uppermost 
Yarkhin Valley. The house from outside had looked a modest rubble-built hovel. But when, 
attracted by some carved pillars and quaint wall-painting in a veranda-like structure, | paid it a visit 
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next morning it proved quite a little museum of local architectural ornament and household art. In 
the verandas, to start with, there were gracefully designed wooden pillars decorated with carvings 
which to my eye appeared strangely familiar from their resemblance both to Gandhara art and its 
reflex in the wood-carvings of ancient Khotan sites (Fig. 1s), On the four sides of their capitals 
there was displayed in relievo an ornament clearly derived from the classical acanthus, a design which 
I later encountered as far as Lop-ndr.* The abacus above showed that elaborately carved open lotus 
which is common in Gandhara decoration and traceable also far away eastwards." ‘The band inserted 
between capital and abacus was decorated cither with a leaf-ornament recalling a half-open lotus or 
with a fret design which has its counterpart in ancient Turkestan wood-carvings. In the carved 
diaper covering the four sides of the pillars I could easily recognize a somewhat florid development 
of that peculiar four-petalled flower which the wood-carvings excavated at the ancient sites of Niya 
and Domoko* prove to have been a favourite decorative motif in Buddhist Khotan art from the third 
century onwards. It was used to fill oblong spaces, and was certainly derived from the Graeco- 
Buddhist style of Gandhara. 

Equally striking were the reminiscences of that style and of its early Central-Asian reproduction 
in the bands of fresco decoration in terra-cotta, black, and white which adorned the upper portion of 
the veranda walls. Here the constantly recurring motifs of the lotus fully open or in bud, of the 
‘Chakra ‘and of the four-petalled clematis-like flower with or without square frame, looked as if they 
were derived from that frescoed wall in the hall of the ancient dwelling N. m which I remembered 
so well from my first excavations at the Niya Site.’ All these motifs, down to the halved flowers 
with four petals used to fill corners, had their exact counterparts in the decorative elements of 
Graeco-Buddhist relievos from Gandhara. The reappearance of these antique designs was none the 
less startling because the execution was coarse and manifestly recent. In fact, Obaidullah Khan 
told me that this pictorial decoration had been done only three or four years before my visit, while 
the carved pillars of the verandas he remembered to have been set up some twenty years earlier. 

But far more interesting still proved the interior of Obaidullah Khan's house, said to have been 
built some sixty years before, It contained among other accommodation two fine rooms provided 
with Aiwans or skylights (called éwma/ in Khowr), and excellent carving on pillars and panelling. 
Of one of these which served as dafpash or ‘state room” | was able to take a photograph (Fig. 16) 
and a plan (Plate 1). Its architectural arrangement alone,as shown by the plan, would have sufficed 
to rivet my attention; for while its ceiling, with successive courses of massive beams enclosing 
a series of gradually narrowing squares, reproduces exactly the system of roofing which is known to 
us in stotie from ancient shrines of an area extending from Kashmir to Bamiin,* this room in 
its ground-plan accurately illustrates what the halls of the ancient residences excavated at the Niya 
Site must once have looked like. There were raised sitting platforms on either side of the gallery 
into which the main entrance opened; a narrower platform under wooden arches opposite to this 
gallery ; and in the centre the open fire-place under the skylight just as the ancient halls at the Niya 
Site showed it often.’ 

The decorative details of the wood-carving seemed directly derived from equally antique models, 
That on the pillars and pilasters showed diapers in which the four-petalled flower, conventionally 


© Cf, the carvings LB, 0024 in PL XXXIT; M. ¥. ox in in Pl Xvi, &c.> also N, vik 4 in Ancien? Kholan, Pl 


Pl. XXXIV, EXVIT; ip. 334. 
* See LB, nu, cory In Pl, XXXil;. M. v. oo12 in Ph * Ch Ancient Khotan, t. p- 333- 
XLVI, &e. * Cf. Foucher, Z’Art du Gandhdra, i. p. 143. 
©Ch-eg N. xt. i 25 xxvii. 1 in PL XVI; LB. n. * Cf. Ancient Kholan, Pl. XXVUT, XXX, XXX; and 
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treated within square or circular frames, played the chief part. In the decoration of the abacus 
above the pillars of the architraves and corbels, the familiar open lotus prevailed. The two 
‘Mihrabs' or niches occupying the centre of the spaces between the three pilasters of the west wall, 
were flanked by side panels which distinctly recalled the slanting door-jambs familiar to Gandhara 
architecture no less than to the wood construction of the Niya Site dwellings.” The triangular and 
' ‘undulating frets decorating these side panels can easily be traced also in the remains of ornamental 
- wood-carving from ancient Turkestan sites.!” Even more ancient, perhaps, is the Stipa-shaped fret 
which appears, both in convex and concave form, on the panels forming the lintels; it is common 
both in early Indian and in Graeco-Buddhist architectural ornament and traceable also in Turkestan," 
Quite as rich and old in design was the carving on articles of furniture, no doubt of local manu: Designs on 
facture, stich as trunks, cupboards, boxes, But in the absence of illustrations, which I had no time to furmiture. 
secure, a detailed description would be useless. There was a gratifying display, too, of graceful 
Aptibas, Changans, Chilapchis or ewers in metal, But by their forms and work I could clearly 
recognize them as imports from Western Turkestan or from Khotan, so that they were of interest 
only as evidence of continued trade connexion, The same applies probably also to much of the 
silversmith's work which I was allowed to admire among the'treasures, such as ear-tings, necklaces, 
amulets, brought forth from the ladies’ brass-bound safe. But even among these I came upon 
articles of rougher make but curiously old design, which clearly were of Jocal manufacture. Fortunate! ¥ 
there could be no doubt on this seore in regard to the Chitral rugs which covered the sitting plat- 
forms, &c,, and of which some are yisible in the photograph, Fig. 16. Though all of modern make, as 
shown, alas, by the crude aniline dyes used for their colouring, they abounded in simple geometrical 
patterns of manifestly ancient origin. Thus I noticed the particular frequency of the Svastika, 
the cross, a Sttipa-border, and a duplicated Greek fret, most of which can be made out in the photo- 
graph. Widely spread as these patterns are in the art of different regions, it is yet of interest 
to observe that all of them can actually be found also in the fragments of ancient rugs which were 
brought to light by my excavations from Khotan to Lop-nor,"* 
1 felt doubly grateful for the glimpse which this interesting house afforded of the old art The Der 
traditions surviving in these Hindukush valleys; for the succeeding long march from Miragram to 4 of 
Shuyist showed only too plainly the increasing harshness of the climatic conditions with which mene 
civilization has to contend higher up in the Varkhin Valley. At the small hamlets of Jhopu which 
were reached after passing long barren slopes of rock or detritus, and where the route to Yasin 
across the Tui Pass diverges, | saw the last fruit-trees of the valley, still in wintry bareness, Beyond 
the valley narrows to the gloomy defile appropriately known as ‘ Darband’ (Fig: 17), danked on 
either side by unscalable spurs of great height, and here I was able to examine the decaying watch- 
towers. which on either side of the river guard this natural gate of Mastaj." A position of such 
manifest defensive strength must.always, down to quite recent times, have claimed importance in the 
invasions threatening from the Wakhan side. But there was no record or tradition to tell me of the 
fights which this ‘Klause’ is likely to have witnessed in the past. Already before reaching Warsam, 
a hamlet of Jhopu, f had noticed traces of old cultivation on a large alluvial fan now abandoned to 
desolate waste of detritus. Once beyond Darband I was struck by the stretches of riverine flat or 


" Circular frames enclosing the same flower pattem were * See PI XVIL 
Frequently observed by me also in modern Khotan wood- * Ch. ¢.g Foucher, 2’ art du Gasdhdra, |. Fig. 98: below, 
carvings, Their origin is traceable also in ancient carvings, Mi xi oo126; Mimi, 0028 in Pl. cxxxviy, 
though there in connexion with other floral patterns: cf. Pl, "Ch below, Pl. XIX, CXX; Ancint Khoon, i, pp. 
XVI, XEX, XXX For square frames see Pl. XiVI1. xxiv, 397 Sqq-; ti PLEX. | 

* Cf Foucher, L'Ari du Gandhtra, p. 108; Figs. 33, 42; * See Deser! Cathay, i. p49. 
below, Fig. 56. 
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easily sloping hill, across which the road fed, all manifestly capable of cultivation and in part covered 
by luxuriant scrub and jungle. Yet only at two points did I come upon small plots of tilled land.. 
T was thus fully prepared to find Shuyist, the last village of Yarkhiin, a place devoid of resources, 


‘This expectation was not belied by the few terraced fields and low stone huts I could see from where 


my camp was pitched by the scrub-covered river bank, opposite to the debouchure of the narrow side- 
valley descending from the Rich Pass which leads to Turikhd. All the greater was my surprise at 
the ample supply of animals and men which [ found assembled here through the forethought 
of Khan Sahib Pir Bakhsh to help my baggage onwards over the remaining marches to Wakhan. 
The ease with which they had been collected explained itself only next morning when, after saying 
farewell to that capable representative of British authority in Mastij, I had started on the march up 
the valley, At first the track, quite easy throughout, led along the edge of terraces rising high above 
the river. Here I passed the massive watch-tower known as Topkhina-i-Zia-bég and said to have 
been erected about a hundred years ago to guard against Wakhi irruptions. On terraced ground 
higher up I noticed the isolated holdings of Chitisar and Imkip still counted with Shuyist. Bot 
after about three miles the ground began to show a strikingly different aspect. Instead of narrow 
strips of boulder-strewn ground or shingle slopes, such as the previous marches from Chitral had 
taken me past in depressing monotony and with rare interruptions, I found myself crossing a 
succession of broad alluvial plateaus sloping gently down to the river. Very soon this open 
‘Maidan’, as my local followers called it, widened to fully a mile or so. Arable land there was here 
in abundance with plentiful water, too, supplied for irrigation by the Shusaro-gol and other side- 
streams which the eternal snows of the main Hindukush chain feed. 

Nor had this chance for colonization been neglected. For a distance of nearly four watlea 
by the path, signs of new cultivation met the eye everywhere, jungle clearings, scattered homesteads, 
and fields as yet unenclosed, Itis true these ‘new lands’ were not yet continuous, and stretches 
abounded of good soil left to lie as serub-covered waste. But then the colonists, who had settled 
here since this reclamation was started some seventeen years before my passage, numbered as yet 
only some thirty families. Most of them came from Sandghar, Turkh6, and other parts of 
Kashkar-Bala where pressure of population is now making itself felt, a few also across from Wakhan, 
It was from these new colonies that the numerous men and ponies, held necessary in view of the 
transport difficulties before us, had been collected so readily. Yet the land actually taken up 
by them seemed but a very small proportion, perhaps scarcely one-tenth of the total area 
cultivation. Riding over these fertile slopes where the luxuriant jungle is now steadily being cleared, 
it was easy for me to realize that I had here before me by far the most extensive stretch of cultivable 
ground within the whole of the Yarkhan Valley, affording room for settlements quite as large as, if not 
larger than, those comprised in Chitral proper. Nor did it take me long to recognize the clear 
indications supporting the tradition which I heard from the intelligent Deputy-Hakim of 
and other local attendants that these recent colonists were but reclaiming ground of earlier culsivactata 
Everywhere on stretches of ground still awaiting reoceupation the eye could distinguish walls formed 
of stones which had been cleared from the quondam fields, terraces carefully levelled for irrigation, 
and low mounds which probably marked the position of old rubble-built habitations, The central 
portion of this great ‘Maidan’ is known by the name of Aéduflah-Khan Lashi, ‘the plain of 
Abdullah Khan '“ and a tradition, of which I had heard at Chitral, points to a rough conical boulder 
in a field as a mark left by Abdullah Khan for his intended * Noghor’ or fort. 

fark is here the Ehowar equivalent af Persian alesdd, and its kindred dialects; cf Grierson, Pildew Languages, 


* waste plain ', the phonetic me of d>/ being typical of fe tog, 
the Fest Iranian languages and 1 common ulko in Khowdr 
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Abdullah Khan, ‘the Turk’, as noted above, figures vaguely in Chitral-Mastoj tradition as 
a ruler preceding Khairullah and succeeding the Ra's or pre-Muhammadan dynasty. So he can 
scarcely be far removed from the seventeenth or early eighteenth century. Tradition does not assert 
that he actually built a fort here, and thus it seems to me very probable that the local name and the 
story I heard mark but a recollection of a former attempt made in Abdullah Khan's time to reoccupy 
this area of ancient cultivation. This assumption is supported by the mention made of the site in 
those remarkably accurate route surveys which Mughul Bég, the native author, recorded about 1790. 
He tells us: ‘Leaving Gazzin (i.e. Gazan in Jhdpu), you cross the river of Chitral or Kashkar by 
a wooden bridge, and, proceeding for a distance of twelve kuroh north, reach Sar--Ydr-Khiin, the 
name of a desolate village at the foot of the mountains of perpetual snow—Tiraj-Mir or Sarowar.'™ 
The description of his further march up to the ‘ Kotal or Pass of Palpi Sang’, je. the Bardghil, and 
the distance given from Gazan, which agrees exactly with that to Abdullah-Khan Lasht, make it 
certain that this abandoned village site is meant by the author, and that he saw it much as it must 
have. appeared before its recent reclamation. 

J Abdullah-Khan Lasht there extends along the river for over two miles a broad belt of 
jungle with thickets of willows, wild poplars, and juniper, called Chakar-kuch. Though now in places 
almost impenetrable, this jungle undoubtedly occupies ground once under cultivation, as shown by 
the lines of heaped-up stones marking the division of fields, by walled-up terraces, &c. The juniper 
forest continues, though with reduced width, as far as Kankhun-kuch, where a stream joins from 
a high pass leading across the main Hindukush watershed to Sanin in Wakhan, Here I halted for 
the night. The total length of the open ground along the right river bank from above Imkip to 
Kankhun-kuch is fully eight miles, with a maximum width of one and a half miles, and over the 
lower half of this distance cultivation had been resumed in patches. 

As 1 rode for miles past these abandoned village lands, now gradually undergoing reclamation, the 
Sight 
$hth-/o as the chief place of the mountain territory of Shang-mi or Mastiij."* Considering that there 
is certainly no larger cultivable area anywhere in the Yarkhn Valley, and taking into account also 
the position assiened in Wu-k'ung's itinerary to Chii-wei, of which A-shé-yir-shih-to was the chief 
place,” it appears to me certain that [ap [Er Bl Rit 2 4-shépi-sheh-o™ is but the Chinese trans 
scription of an earlier form of the name of Skuyist, still applied ina general way to the whole of this 
tract of cultivable ground. 

Local opinion, as I heard it at the time, was inclined to attribute the former abandonment of 
these lands to the i increasing cold brought about by the advance of the glaciers. The latter, it is 
true, began from this point onwards to figure very conspicuously in the landseape. Just opposite 
Abdullah-Khan Lashr, a huge river of ice, known as Shayds, was pushing its dark snout from the 
south low down towards the river bank (Fig, 14). The terminal ice-wall, fully too feet in height as it 
looked to me from across the river, was said to have moved forward considerably during the last few 
years, atid a comparison of the position assigned to it in the map which is based on a survey of 1895 


brought back forcibly to my mind the passage of the Tang Annals which mentions 4-shésit- * 


* Ch Raverty, Voter on Afghanistan, p. 188. 

See above, p. 42. 

* Wu-k'ung after leaving Hu-mi, or Wakban, first 
imenitions Chi-wei (or Shang-mi)} and then passes through 
Ho-lan anil Lan-s0 before reaching Yeh-ho (recée Yeb-to) or 
Yasin territory ; cf, Chavannes-Lévi Z' Jitndraire J’ Ou-Kong, 
pe 22; and above, p. 8 In view of the explanations I have 
given there aa to Wu-k'ung’s route down the Yirkhun and 
thence through Laspur, i is clear that the ‘capital" of 


Chi-wei must be placed far up the Varkhiin to permit of the 
mention of the territory of Ho-lan between it and Lan-so, |, « 
Easpur. 

* The initial character [ff is one of those several 
characters with the phonetic value of aor 40 which figure at 
the commencement of transcribed names without representing 
a phonetic value; see Jullen, Methods pour déehiffrer, p. 53. 
It must be remarked, however, that the Indian names there 
given as examples all begin with r. 
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(Northern Trans-frontier Sheet No, 2, 5. W,) seems to support the statement, Yet, in spite of this 
recent advance, the reoccupation of the fertile soil on the river's right bank was acknowledged tobe 
continuing, a fact which is apt to raise doubts as to the correctness of the local explanation proffered 
for the former abandotiment. 

Even without that chill neighbour the climate of Shuyist, about 10,500 feet above the sea, is 
bound to be cold, a characteristic which the Chinese notice asserts of Shang-mi, and, in fact, at the 
time of my passage, May 15, the first shoots of grass were only just appearing. Yet corn and oats 
were said to grow well, and I subsequently met recent cultivation near Vedinkot, much further up 
the valley and in even closer vicinity to glaciers. So the question as to the reason of that abandon- 
ment has at present to be left open. But there remains the interesting fact that the main cause now 
leading to the reoccupation of this tract, for centuries overrun by jungte, is the incipient pressure of 
the population, felt throughout these valleys, and a direct result of the British pacification of the 
country, As long as Chitral and Mastij were the scenes of almost constant feudal struggies and 
usurpations, and the selling of subjects as slaves to neighbouring territories was a recopnized source 
of revenue to the rulers, there could manifestly be no surplus population to reclaim lands which at 
an earlier period had been for some reason deserted,2” 

The march of some twenty miles, which brought me on May 16 to the foot of the Darkzt 
Glacier, was easy enough thus early in the season. But the suceession of narrow defiles flanked 
precipitous cliffs and frowning glaciers, through which the route by the river leads, and of which 
I have given a description in my personal narrative" conveyed a sufficient idea of the difficulties 
which are encountered here when the melting snows make the passage of the river-bed impossible, 
and practically close the route for the spring and summer, But even in these desolate and forbidding 
surroundings I recognized terraced fields of an earlier time at the debouchures of several side-yorges 
from the south, amidst streaks of detritus stretching down from the end of glaciers. 

It was still more surprising to find, after we had passed the Kotal-kash Glacier, now advanced 
right to the river's edge, that the little bays of open ground visible on the left bank as far as the 
Koyo Glacier were occupied by fields actually under cultivation, They belonged to four families of 
Wakhi immigrants whe some six or seven years before had settled in these seemingly semi-arctic 
surroundings to resume lands which had obviously been abandoned for a protracted period, Other 
patches of ground, showing old cultivation terraces but not yet reclaimed by the plough, were noticed 
by me when subsequently crossing the broad grassy shoulder of Vedinkot which faces the magiificent 
Chatiboi Glacier, and again below the Rukang spur, where it flanks the stream coming from the 
Darkot Glacier (Fig. 20). 


Section V.—KAO HSIEN-CHIH’S EXPEDITION AND THE DARKOT 


it was at the foor of the Rukang spur that I pitched my camp for a day in order to make the 
ascent to the summit of the Darkot Pass, which Chapter VI of my persona) narrative describes in 
detail. I had set my heart on this ascent, in spite of the difficulties and risks attending it at so early 
a season, and after that spring's exceptionally heavy snowfall. The reason was that I eagerly wished 
to set with my own eyes the scene of the memorable exploit by which the Chinese general, Kao 
Hsien-chih, in s.p..747 had led his force of 3,000 soldiers across the ice-covered Darkot Pass to 
the successful invasion of Yasin and Gilgit. I have given a general account of the operations 
connected with this invasion when discussing in my Ancient Kholan the early Chinese records con- 
“It is a significant fact that in Hunsa where the pressure — elevation of Shuyist. Yet the climatic conditions must be 
of population has been felt for a long time back, cultivation practically the same. The same holds good of Wakhan. 
ascends in-the Chapareun Valley considerably above the * See Deri Casiay, L p. 23. | 
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cerming * Little Po-lit’.! Tt will, however, be convenient to indicate the main outlines here afresh, 
as this will render it easier to follow the details | shall have to offer concerning the different localities 
through which Kao Hsien-chih's march may be traced, and which my own route further on touched. 
Our knowledge of the events to be summarized and explained is derived wholly from the Chinese 
official records contained in the T'ang Annals, and rendered accessible by M. Chavannes.’ 

Some years after a.p. 741 the Tibetans, to whose long-continued strugzle against Chinese 
dominion in the Tarim Basin reference has already been made, succeeded in winning over Su-shih-li- 
chih, the king of Little P’o-li, i.e. Gilgit and Yasin, and made him marry a Tibetan princess. In 
consequence, the Annals tell us,' more than twenty principalities of the north-west became subject to 
the Tibetans; their rribute and offerings no longer reached the Imperial court’, After three 
expeditions organized by the ‘ Protector of the Four Garrisons’, the Governor-General of the district 
corresponding to the present Chinese Turkestan, had failed, an Imperial decree in a.p. 747 directed 
the Deputy-Protector Kao Hsien-chih to take charge of the campaign against the Tibetans in 
‘Little Poli’ with a force of 10,000 cavalry and infantry, Starting from An-hsi, the present 
Kucha, he reached Sulé or Kashgar in thirty-five days, probably through Ak-su and by the old high 
road leading north of Maral-bashi. Twenty days more brought his force to the military post of the 
Ts'ung-ling Mountains, established in the position of the present Tash-kurghan in Sarikol. Thence 
by a march of twenty days the ‘valley of Po-mi’, or the Pamirs, was gained, and after another 
twenty days Kao Hsien-chih arrived in ‘the kingdom of the five Shih-ni’, i.e. the present Shighnan 

The marching distance here indicated agrees well with the time which large caravans of men 
and transport animals would at present need to cover the same ground. But how the Chinese 
general managed to feed so large a force after once it had entered the barren mountains beyond the 
outlying oases of the present Kashgar and Yangi-Hisar districts is a problem which might look 

formidable indeed to any modern commander. In the Annals biography it is particularly noted that 
‘at thar time the foot soldiers all kept horses (i.e. ponies) on their own account’. Such a provision 
of transport must have considerably increased the mobility of the Chinese troops. But it also 
implied greatly increased difficulties about supplies on the passage through ranges which, with the 
exception of certain portions of the Pamirs, do not afford sufficient grazing to keep animals alive 
without liberal provision of fodder. 

It was probably as a strategic measure meant to reduce the difficulties of supply in this 
‘inhospitable Pamir region that Kao Hsien-chih divided his forces into three columns as a preliminary 
to his attack upon the position held by the Tibetans at Lien-ytin. M. Chavannes has shown good 
reason for assuming that by the river P'o-le or So-le, which is described as flowing in front of Lien- 
yin, is meant the Ab-i-Panja branch of the Oxus, and that Lien-yiin itself occupied a position 
corresponding to the present village of Sarhad, but on the opposite or southern side of the river, 
where the route from the Bardghil Pass debouches on the Ab-i-Panja. We shall return to this 
identification in detail hereafter. Here it will suffice to show that this location is also clearly 
indicated by the details recorded of the concentration of Kao Hsien-chih's forces upon Lien-yin. 

Of the three columns which were to operate from different directions and to effect a simultaneous 
junction before Lien-yiin on the thirteenth day of the seventh month (about the middle of August), 


1 See Ancient Khotan, |, pp. 8 9qq. recognised that Kao Hsien-chih’s expedition took him over 
"Ch Chavannes, Zherz ecod., p. 151, for the notice on the Bardghil and Darkot Passes, Bat be does not attempt 
Po-li, and p. 192, nole 1, where interesting and much fuller to trace im detail the localities which the Chinese accounts 
details are repe from Kao Hsien-chil’s official bio- mention along the route both to the north and south of the 
graphy. To M. Chavannes belongs all credit for having Hindukwebs, 
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the main force under Kao Hsien-chih himself and the Imperial Commissioner Pien Ling-ch'éng 
passed through the kingdom of Hu-mi or Wakhan, ascending the main Oxus valley from the west. 
Another column which is said to have moved upon Lien-yiin by the route of Ch'th-fo-Canp, ‘ the hall 


of the red Buddha’, may be assumed, in view of a subsequent mention of this route below,* to have 


operated from the opposite direction down the headwaters of the Abi-Panja. These could be 
reached without serious difficulty from the Sarikol base either over the Taghdumbash Pamir and 
the Wakhjir Pass, or by way of the Naiza-tash Pass and the Little Pamir. Finally, a third column 
composed of 3,000 horsemen, which was to make its way to Lien-yiin by Pete or ‘the northern 
gorge , may be supposed to have descended from the side of the Great Pamir. For such a move 
from the north either one of the several passes could be used which lead across the Nicholas 
Range south-east of Victoria Lake, or possibly some track as yet unexplored descending by one of 
the gorges which debouch east of Sarhad, In any case it is clear that by thus bringing up his forces 
on convergent but wholly distinct lines, and by securing for himself a fresh base in distant Shighnan, 
the Chinese general effectively guarded against those difficulties of supplies and transport which then 
as now would make the united move of so large a body of men across the Pamirs a physical 


impossibility.* 


" Some distinct indication ns to the position of the ‘hall 
of the red Buddha’, whatever may have heen meant by this 
designation, Is supplied by what Kao Hsien-chih’s biogriphy 
tefla us of his return from Little P’o-lt. After having secured 
the king and his consort and pacified the whole territory, he 
said to have retired by the route of 'the hall of the red 
Buddha" in the eighth mouth of the year acd, 747, In the 
following month he rejoined the troops be had left behind at 
Lien-yiin, |. ¢, at Sarhad, and by ihe end of the same month 
regained “the valley of Po-mi” or the Pamir, 

Reference to. the map shows that there are only two 
direct routes, apart from the Darkét-Banighil route, by which 
the Upper Ab-i-Panja Valley can be gained from: Gilgit-Yastn, 
One leads up the difficult gorge of the Karambar River. to its 
headwaters eaul of the Yarkhiin River squteoes, and. thence 
across the Khora-botut or Gasen Pass and down the Lupeuk 
Valley to the Abi-Panja.. ‘This it strikes a! o point close to 
Kirwin-balasi, about half-way between Bozai-gumbas and 
Langar and two and a half marches above Sarhad (see below, 
p. 72) The other, a longer bat distinctly eager route, dada 
up the Hunza River to Guhyal whence (he Ab-i-Panja heai- 
waters can be gained either via the Kilik and Wakhjit Passes 
(the route 1 followed! myself In tgor, as deseribed ly my 
Rum of Aholan, chaps im, mw) or by the Irshad Valley. 
From the head of the latter ihe less known but not particu- 
larly difficult Irshad Puss gives access to the Lupauk Valley 
debouching near Kirwin-bialasi on the Ab-j-Panja. 

Taking inte account the distinct siaternent that Kao 
Heien-chih left after the whole kingdom had been pacified, it 
fe dificult to believe that he thoukd not have visited Gilgit, 
the most populous and important portion of ' Litile Fo-lil’. 
tn thin case the return by the Hunxa River route would have 
offercd munifest advantages, such oa a passage through 
relatively fertile tracts which bad not yet been touched by 


‘invasion and would thus-afford fresh resources, This as- 


wutmption receives support also from the long time, one month, 


indicated between the start on the return march und the 
arrival at Lien-yfin. Whereas the distance from Gilgit to 
Sarhad via Hunza and the Irshad Pass is now counted at 
about twenty-two marches, that from Gilgit to the sume place 
by the Karambéir River and across the Khora-bolint Pass is 
reckoned at only thirteen. But the latter route is described 
as very difficult at all times, and quite impracticable in 
the emmmer and early actumn when the Karambar River 
completely fills its rock-bound gorge. Hence ine use for 
Kao Heien-chih's return march would appear very improbabie 
conmidering the time of year indicated, middle of Sepeember 
to middie of Oetober, 

The important fact; however, is that both routes would 
have brought Kao Hasien-chih to the came point on the 
uppermost Ab-t-Panja, opposite to the Jocality known as 
Dasht-i-Mirzd. Murad, which must be passed by all wishing 
to gain Sathad from the east, It ia this circumstance which 
suggests to me that "the hall of the red Buddha* most be. 
locwted somewhere in thi vicinity, Now it is certainly 
curious tat we find just here, near the eastern end of the 
Dashi-i-Mirss Murad, the small ruih known ax Airindn- 
éeiasr which has all the structural features of a Boddhiet 
shrine though now reverenced as a-Muhummadan tomh, 
Is it possible that we have here another trace of 2 linger- 
ing local eculi, connected in this case with the ‘hall of 
the red Buddha” onee worshipped on-ihls desolaie route? 
For the ruin of Karwin-balesi and ihe traces of old cultivation 
at Langar, the halling-place some ten miles funher down on 
the route, cf below, pp, Fo sqq.; Fig. 4. | 

‘ The crossing of the Pamira by a foree, which in its total 
strength amounted (6 ten thousand men, is so remarkable 
a military achievement thot the measures which alone 
probably made it possible deserve some closer examination, 
however auccinct the Chinese record iy upon which we have 
to base it. So much appears to mo clear that the march was 
not effected in one body but in three columns moving up 
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The location of Lien-yiin near Sarhad, as originally proposed by M. Chavannes, is confirmed 


by the description of the hattle by which the Chinese general rendered himself master of the Tibetan yin, 


position and of the route it was intended to guard, But, as 1 shall have occasion to discuss the 
topographical details hereafter, a brief summary must now suffice. The stronghold of Lien-yiin itself 
was occupied by a thousand Tibetans, and the river which lay to their front offered a serious 
obstacle, being then in flood. The main force of the enemy, comprising 8,000 or 9,000 men, 
was posted fifteen li,or about three miles, to the south, where advantage had been taken of the 
mountainous ground to erect palisades. Kao Hsien-chih, however, after offering a sacrifice to 
the river, succeeded with a picked body of mounted men in crossing: unopposed and without Joss, 
Encouraged by this success the Chinese general at once attacked, leading his troops up the mountain 
side and engaging the defenders in a fight which ended in their complete defeat with heavy loss, and 
the precipitate flight of the survivors during the night, In their pursuit the Chinese inflicted a loss 
upon them of 5,000 men killed and a thousand prisoners, while all the rest dispersed. Over 
a thousand horses and abundant stores and arms fell into the hands of the victors, It is clear that 
this battle was fought at the entrance of the valley which ascends south towards the Bardghil saddle 


from opposite Sarhad.* 


As Pien Ling-ch'éng, the Imperial Commissioner, and certain other high officers feared the 


from Kashgar in successive stages by the same route of which 
‘Tash-kurghin, * the post of the Ts‘ung-ling Mountains’, was 
the advanced base or porn @apput. Wf Kao Heien-chih 
moved ahead with the first column or detachment to Shighnin 
and was followed at considerable intervals by the other two 


‘trameport must have been very great. His own column 
ould have reached a fresh hase of supplies in Shighnan 
while the second was moving across the main Pamire and 


the third arriving in Sarikol from the plains. Thi the great. 


strain of having to feed simultaneously the whole force on 
ground absolutely devoid of local resources was avoided. Ii 
must be remembered that once on the middle Oxws the 
‘Chinese Commissariat could easily draw upon the abundant 
produce of Badakhshiin, and that for the columm Jefi on the 
Pamira the relatively easy route across the Alai would be 
available for drawing supplies from the rich plains of Farghana, 

By disposing his force en ¢-Aedom from Shighnin to Sartkol 
Kao Heien-chih obtained also a strategically advantageous 
position, He was thus able to concert the simultaneous 
convergent tovement of his columns upon the Tibetans at 
Sarkad, without unduly exposing any of his detachments to 
seperate atiack and defeat by a superior Tibetan force; for 
the Tibetans could not leave their position at Sarhad without 
imminent risk of being cut off from the Bardghil, their only 
line of communication, At the same time the disposition of 
eliher upon Sarikol or Badakhshiin, Difficult as Kao Hsien- 
chih's operations must have been across the Piirnirs, pet he had 
ihe great advantage of commanding two, if not three, inde- 
pendent tines of supplies (from Kushgar-Varkand ; Badakh- 
shin ; eventually Farghiina), whereas the Tibetan force. of 
about equal strength cooped up ut the debouchure of the 
Bardghil had only a single line, and one of exceptional 


natural difficulty, to fall back upon, OF ‘the tervitaries of 
Yasin, Gilgit, Baltistin, through which this line led we know 
that they could not provide any surplus supplies for an 
army (cf. mere? Ahodew, i. pp. 1.1 5qq-). 

The problem, as it seems to me, is not so much how 
the Chinese general succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
of his operations across the Pamirs, but how the Tibetans 
ever managed to bring a force of nine or ten thousand 
men across the Darkot to Sarhad and to: maintain it there 
in the almost total absence of local resources, Lt is certainly 
significant that neither before nor after these events do we 
hear of any other uttempt of the Tibetans to attack the 
Chinese power in the Tarim Basin by way of the uppermost 
Oxus, constant, and in the end successful, as their aggression 
was during the eighth century 4. 0. 

The boldness of the plan which made Kao Hsien-chih's 
offensive possible and crowned it in the end with deserved 
success, must, | think, command admiration quite as much 
as the actual crossing of the Darkét, ‘The student of military 
history has, indeed, reason to regret that the Chinese record 
does not furnish ws with any details about the organization 
which rendered this first and, as far as we know, last crossing 
of the Pamirs by a large regular force possible. But whatever 
our opinion may be about the ing qualities of the 
Chinese soldier as judged by our standards—and there ig 
characteristic evidence of their probably mot having been 
much more serious in Tang times than they are now— 
it is certain that those who know the formidable obstacles 
of deserts and mountains which Chinese troops have success- 
fully faced and overcome during moder times, will not 
feel altogether surprised at the power of resource and pains- 
taking: organization which the success of Kao Heien-chih's 
operations indisputably attests in that long-forgotten Chinese 
leader and those who shared his efforts, 

. See below, Pps 66 Sif], 
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men who were sick or worn out by the 
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risks of a further advance, Kuo Hsien-chih decided 


os 


[Chap. I 


to leave them behind together with over 3,000 


hardships, and to let them guard Lien-yiin. 


With the rest of his troops he pushed on, and after three days arrived at Mount T‘an-chi); from that 
point downwards there were precipices for over forty li in a straight line. Kao Hsien-chih surmised - 
If the barbarians of A-nu-ytich were to come to meet us promptly this would be the proof of their 


being well-disposed’ Fearing besides that his 


soldiers would not care to face the descent (from 


Mount T'archti), he employed the stratagem of sending twenty horsemen ahead with orders to 
disguise themselves in dress as if they were barbarians of the town of A-nu-ytieh, and to meet his 
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Two glacier Owing to a curious 
-egrerataas face of the Darkét Pass. 


troops on the summit of the mountain. 


When the troops had got up Mount T’an-ch they, in fact, 


refused to make the descent, saying : ‘To what sort of places would the Commissioner-in-Chief have 


us go?’ 


Before they had finished speaking, the twenty men who had been sent ahead came to meet 


them with the report: ‘ The barbarians of the town of A-nu-ytieh are all well<lisposed and eager to 
welcome you; the destruction of the bridge over the So-yi River is completed’.* Kao Hsien-chih 


pretended to rejoice, and on his giving the order all 


the troops effected the descent. 


After three more marches the Chinese force was in reality met by ‘the barbarians of the town 
of A-nu-yiieh offering their submission, The same day Kao Hsien-chih sent ahead an advance 


guard of a thousand horsemen, charging its leader to secure the persons 
This order having been carried out, on the following day Kao Hsien-chih 


P’o-lti through a ruse. 


of the chiefs of Little 


himself occupied A-nu-yieh and had the five or six dignitaries who were supporting the Tibetans 


executed, He then hastened to have the bridge 


of sixty li, or about twelve miles, from A-nu-ylieh. 


broken which spanned the So-yi River at a distance 
'Scarcely had the bridge been destroyed in the 


evening when the Tibetans, mounted and on foot, arrived in great numbers, but it was then too late 
for them to attain their object. The bridge was the length of an arrowshot; it had takes a whole 
year to construct it, Tt had been built at the time when the Tibetans, under the pretext of using 


its route, had by deceit possessed themselves of Little Pol. 
attack on Yasin, Kao Hsien-chih prevailed upon th 


Thus secured from a Tibetan counter- 


e king of Little P'o-l to give himself up from 


his hiding-place and completely pacified the territory. 
In discussing Kao Hsien-chih’s exploit in Ancient Khotan, | found it easy to trace on the map 


the successive stages of his progress. But the personal 


acquaintance with the ground which 


I gained on my journey up the Yarkhiin and across to Sarhad, has rendered it still easier to obtain 
certainty on a number of topographical points. All the details furnished by the Chinese record 
agree accurately with the important route that leads across the remarkable depression in the Hindu- 
kush Range, represented by the adjacent Bardghil and Shawitakh Passes (12,460 and 12,560 feet 
respectively above sea level) to the sources of the Mastaj River, and then, surmounting southwards 
the ice-covered Darkot Pass (e’rt. 15,380 feet) descends the valley of Yasin to itsdebouchure on the 


main river of Gilgit. 


orographic configuration two great ice-streams descend from the northern 
One, the Darkot Glacier properly so called, slopes down to the north-west 


with a very easy fall for a distance of nearly eight miles, pushing its snout to the foot of the Rukang 
spar. The other, which on the map is shown quite as long but which reliable information represents 
as somewhat shorter, descends also gradually towards the north-east and ends some miles above the 


* The biography calls this bridge “pont de rotin” in 
Tres cecid, p. 253. But there 


| 


Kashinir and the Hindukush Rope: bridges of this kind 
across the Gilgit River near the debouchure of the Yasin River 
were the ouly ent means of access to the Yasin Valley 
from the south until the wire suspension bridge near the 
present fort of Giipis was bailt after 1895. 
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summer grazing-ground of Showar-shur on the uppermost Yarkhin River. Thus two divergent 
routes offer themselves to the traveller who reaches the Darkdt Pass from the south and wishes to 
proceed to the Oxus.. The one keeping to the Darkot Glacier, which 1 followed myself on my visit 
to the Darkot Pass, has its continuation in the easy track which crosses the Rukang spur and then 
the Yarkhin River below it to the open valley known as Bardghil Yailak, and thence ascends over 
a very gentle grassy slope to the Bardghil saddle, characteristically called Dasht+-Baroghil, ' the 
plain of Baroghil’, From this point it leads down over equally easy ground, past the hamlet 
of Zartighar, to the Ab-i-Panja opposite Sarhad. The other route, after descending the glacier to 
the north-east of the Darkot Pass, passes down the Yarkhiin River past the meadows of Showar-shur 
to the grazing-ground of Shawitakh-yailak and thence reaches the Hindukush watershed by an 
easy gradient near the lake of Shawitakh or Sarkhin-zhoe. The saddles of Bardghil and 
Shawitakh are separated only by about two miles of low, gently sloping hills, and at Zartighar both 
routes join. 

The distances to be covered between the Darkot Pass and Sarhad are practically the same by 
both these routes as far as the map and other available information allow me to judge. My original 
intention was to examine personally those portions of both routes which lie over the glaciers and 
permanent snow-fields of the Darkot. But the uncertain weather conditions prevailing at the time 
of my ascent and the exceptional difficulties which, as described in my personal narrative, were 
encountered owing to the early season and the heavy snowfall of that spring, effectively prevented 
my plan of ascending from the side of Vedinkot and descending to Showar-shur. Having thus 
personal experience only of the north-west route 1 am unable to judge to what extent present 
conditions justify the report which represents the glacier part of the north-eastern route as somewhat 
easier, It is, however, a fact that the Pamir Boundary Commission of 1895 with its heavy transport 
of some six hundred ponies used the latter route both coming from and returning to Gilgit. The 
numerous losses reported of animals and loads show that here, too, the passage of the much- 
crevassed glacier and the treacherous snow-covered moraines proved a very serious difficulty for the 
transport. Nevertheless, inasmuch as for a force coming from the Wakhan side the ascent to the 
Darkot Pass from the nearest practicable camping-ground would be about 1,300 feet less by the 
ad ang route than by that passing the Rukang spur, [ consider it probable that the former was 

Kao Hsien-chih’s biography states that it took the Chinese general three days to reach ' Mount 


Tan-chi |i. e. the Darkot, but does not make it quite clear whether thereby the arrival at the north oh 


foot of the range or on its crest is meant. If the latter interpretation is assumed, with the more rapid 
advance it implies, it is easy to account for the time taken by a reference to the ground ; for, although 
the Shawitakh-Bardghil depression is crossed without any difficulty in the summer, no military force 

ied by baggage-animals could accomplish the march from Sarhad to the southern foot of 
the Darkot in less than three days, the total marching distance being about thirty miles, Even 
a four days’ march to the crest, as implied in. the first interpretation, would not be too large an 
allowance, considering the high elevations and the exceptional difficulties offered by the glacier 
ascent at the end. 

The most striking evidence of the identity of ‘ Mount T‘an-chii’ with the Darkot is supplied by 
the description given in the record of ‘the precipices for over forty li in a straight line’ which dis- 
mayed the Chinese soldiers on looking down from the heights of Mount T’an-chii. All descriptions 
of the pass emphasize the extreme steepness of the slope on the southern face of the Darkot. There 
the track, mostly over moraine débris and bare rock, descends close on 6,000 feet in a distance 
of little more than five miles before reaching the nearest practicable camping-ground above the small 
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village of Darkow" Well could I understand the reluctance shown to further advance by Kao 
Hsien-chih's cautious * braves’, as from the top of the pass I looked down through temporary rifts 


jn the brooding vapour into the seeming abyss of the valley.’ The effect was still further heightened 


by the wall of soaring ice-clad. mountains which showed across the head of the Yasin Valley south- 
eastwards as the clouds lifted, and by the contrast which the depths before me presented to the broad 
and snowy expanse of the glacier firn sloping gently away on the north (Fig: 20). Taking into 
account the close agreement between the Chinese record and the topography of the Darkot, we 
need not hesitate to recognize in J’anviw an endeavour to give a phonetic rendering of some 
earlier form of the name Dar&dt, as accurate as the imperfections of the Chinese transcriptional 
system would permit, 

The stratagem by which Kao Hsien-chih met and overcame the reluctance of his troops which 
threatened failure when success seemed assured, wears a truly Chinese appearance. The fore- 
thought shown in preparing this ruse is a proof alike of Kao Hsien-chih's judgement of men and of 
the extreme care with which every step of his great enterprise must have been planned, But such 
a ruse, to prove effective, must have remained unsuspected. [I cannot suppress the surmise that in 
planning it full advantage was taken of the peculiar configuration of the Darkou which provides, as 
seen, a double route of access to the pass, If the party of men sent ahead to play the role of the 
‘barbarians of Little Pio‘ offering their submission, were dispatched by the Baroghil and Rukang 
route while the troops marched by the Shawitakh—Showar-shur route, all chance of discovery while 
on the move would be safely guarded against. A remarkable topographical sense has always been 
a peculiar feature of the Chinese, so that doubtless Kao Hsien-chih took full account of the alternative 
routes. Nor could it have been particularly difficult for him to find suitable actors, in view of the 
generous admixture of local mercenaries which the Chinese forces in Central Asia have at all times 
comprised." 

The remaining stages of Kao Hsien-chih's ‘advance can be. traced with equal ease. The three 
marches which brought him from the southern foot of the pass to "the town of A-nu-yieh', obviously 
correspond to the distance exceeding twenty-seven miles reckoned between the first camping-ground 
below the Darkot to the large village of Yasin, The latter, by its position and the abundance 
of cultivable ground near by, must always have been the political centre of the Yasin Valley, Hence 
‘+ is reasonable to assume that we have in .4-mw-yieh a fairly accurate reproduction of the name 
Arniya or Arniah by which the Dards of the Gilgit Valley know Yasin,” ' ps 

The best confirmation of this identification is furnished by the statement of the Chinese record 
that the bridge across the River Sos was situated sixty li from A-nu-yieh. Since the Tang Annals’ 
notice of Little P’o-l names the River Soi as the one on which Veh-to, the capital of the kingdom, 
stood, the Gilgit River must be meant. Now a reference to the map shows that, in a descent of the 
valley from Yasin, the Gilgit River is reached at a distance of about twelve miles, which is consistent 
with the sixty li of the Chinese account. It is evident also that, since the only practicable route 
towards Gilgit proper and the Indus Valley leads along the right or southern bank of the Gilgit River, 
the ‘Tibetan reinforcements hurrying up from that direction could not reach Yasin without ‘first 
crossing the river. This explains the importance attaching to the bridge and the prompt steps taken 
by the Chinese leader to have it broken. As the Gilgit River is quite unfordable in the summer 
the destruction of the bridge sufficed to assure safe possession of Yasin. 


Y Cf Mr. Littledaie’s account in the Geagraphical Jiwrnal, of Shih-ni or Shighnin, on the Oxus, that its chiefin an, 747 


N.S. xiv (1892). pp. 24, 6- followed the Imperial troops in their attack on Little P’o-10 and 
* Ch. Desert Cathay, \. ps 58- was killed in the fighting ; see Chavannes, Zheyz ecetd.,'p. 163, 
* The T'ang Annals mention specifically in the account “ Biddulph, Aifed Avord, p. 62. 
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‘The statements as to the subsequent pacification of Little P’o-li and the return of Kao Hsien- Resulis of 


chih have been discussed above. According to the T’ang Annals the victorious general repaired to Sr 
the Imperial capital taking with him in triumph the captured king Su-shih-li-chih and his consort. a oot 
‘The Emperor pardoned the captive chief and enrolled him in the Imperial guards. But his territory 
was turned into a Chinese military district under the designation of Awetjén, and a garrison of one 
thousand men established there! The deep impression which Kao Hsien-chih’s remarkable 
expedition must have produced in all neighbouring regions, is duly reflected in the closing remarks 
of T*ang sku: ‘Then the Fun (Syria), the Tasch (j,e. the Tazi or Arabs) and seventy-two king- 
doms of divers barbarian peoples were all seized with fear and made their submission,’ 

Tt was the greatness of the natural obstacles overcome on this victorious march across the 
inhospitable Pamirs and the icy Hindukush which made the fame of this last Central Asian success 
of the T’ang arms spread so far. Hence it was no small satisfaction to me to see with my own eyes 
how closely the conditions on the Darkot and beyond, by the uppermost Oxus, agreed with the record 
of Kao Hsien-chih's exploit, If judged by the physical difficulties encountered and vanquished, the 
achievement of the able Corean general deserves fully to rank by the side of the great alpine feats 
of commanders famous in European history. He, for the first, and perhaps the last, time led an 

ized army right across the Pamirs and successfully pierced the great mountain rampart that 

defends Yasin and Gilgit from northern invasion. Respect for the energy and skill of the leader 
must increase with the recognition of the traditional weakness which the Annals ungarnished account 
reveals in his men. 


" See Chavannes, Jarre oceid., pp. tg 6 sq. 
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CHAPTER III 
FROM THE OXUS TO KHOTAN 
Section L—EARLY ACCOUNTS OF WAKHAN 


Tue long-stretched valley of Wakhin to which I descended on May 19, 1906, across the 
Bardghil saddle, had appeared to me from the first one of the most interesting stages of my 
journey. It was not merely that I touched here the eastemmost marches of tre Irin and the 
headwaters of the River Oxus, which ever since my youth | had longed to follow down to. 
regions of fascinating historical interest: I knew also that I stood here on what from earliest 


times must have been a main route linking Western Asia, and through it the classical world, 


with innermost Central Asia and thus the Far East. - 

Nature itself, as it were, seems to have intended Wakhan to serve as the most direct 
thoroughfare from the fertile regions of Badakhshin to the line of oases along the southern 
rim of the Tarim Basin; for along the whole of the Ab«-Panja Valley from Ishkashim where the 
Badakhshan route joins in, right wp to Sarhad, a distance of close on a hundred and twenty miles, 
travel is facilitated by the remarkably easy nature of the ground and the presence of cultivation. 
Beyond Sarhad, it is true, the Ab-i-Panja is confined to a narrow gorge which provides two 
trying marches. But further on the road lies open past the Little Pamir to the Wakhjir Pass 
which for a considerable part of the year gives easy access to Sarikol, the westernmost inhabited 
valley on the headwaters of the Yarkand River. The importance of WakhSn as a thoroughfare 
from west to east is still further increased by the fact that the two difficult marches above Sarhad 
can be avoided by the somewhat longer alternative route which ascends the northern. branch of the 
Abi-Panja to the Great Pamir and thence crossing the Little Pamir reaches Sarikol by one or 
another of the passes, all lower than the Wakhjir. 

To the position of Wakhan on the most direct routes linking the Oxus and Tarim is owed the 
relative abundance of early notices dealing with it which can be gathered from the records of Chinese 
annalists and travellers. The oldest of these is probably furnished by the Annals of the Former 
Han Dynasty, These mention A’sew-2t 4 98 as the first of the five territories ruled by Jabgus 
(Siih-hu) which belonged to the great Yiieh-chih nation after its conquest of the regions south 
of the Oxus. That Hsiu-mi is but an earlier transcription of the old name of Wakhan which appears 
as Ffu-mi Si # in the T'ang Annals is rendered probable by a notice of the Pet-shié. This, while 
reproducing the statement about the ancient Yueh-chih territory, distinctly indicates that it lay to the 
west of So-ch'é or Vfirkand.' According to the Pei-thrh's record which dates from the early part of 
the 7th century, the territory then bore the name of Ciich-pet {jy ff. The name of its capital 


‘is still given as Ho-mo 4) #§, the same as in the Han Annals. 


The first actual description of Wakhan is given in the accounts of Sung Yiin and his. fellow 
pilgrim Hui-shéng who in A. ». 519 passed down the valley on their way from Sarikol to Udyana* 


' CL Chavannes, Pays Poccideni, p, 44 note,and Marquart, p 433. Cf also Vole, (724.5. N.S. vi. pp. Unr sqq. 
Eriniabr, p. 225, where the carly names of Wakidin have ‘Cf. Chavannes, Veyare de Song Fun, p. 23; also 
been lucidly disenssed. The identification of Hsif-mi with Marquart, Evaadair, pp. 223 5q- 

Hu-ini was first sugwested by Conningham, /.4.52,, xiv. 
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Sung. Yuin narrates that after crossing the Ts’ ung-ling Mountains or the Pamirs from the side 
of Han-p'an-t’o, i. e. Sarikol, the travellers entered the kingdom of Po-ho @& #4] or Wakhan in the 
second decade of the ninth month (i.e. October). From his reference to ‘ high mountains and deep 
gorges and perilous paths’ it appears probable that the pilgrim followed the route which leads down 
the Ab-i-Panja to Sarhad, for the description is far more appropriate to this route than to that across 
the Great Pimir. ‘The place where the king resided was protected by mountain ramparts} for 
dress the people had only clothes of felt. The country is extremely cold; caves are dug out 
for quarters. As winds and snow are intense men and beasts huddle together. On the southern 
border of this kingdom there are great snowy mountains ; the snow melts on them in the morning 
and freezes again at night. From afar they look like peaks of jade.’ 

Hui-shéng's account preserved in the Per-shik is in close agreement, but adds some useful 
details. ‘The kingdom of Po-ho lies to the west of K'o-p'an-to (Sarikol) and is even colder. 
Beasts and humans dwell together ; holes are dug in the ground to serve for quarters. There, too, 
great snowy mountains rise which from afar look like peaks of silver. The people feed only 
on cakes and roasted corn; they drink corn-brandy and dress in felts and furs. There are two 
routes: oné goes west to the Yeh-tas (or Hephthalites); the other leads south-west towards 
Wou-ch‘ang (or Udyana). This, too, is ruled by the Yeh-tas.’ The bearings here indicated for 
the routes towards Badakhshin and Mastij would alone suffice to prove that by Po-ho is meant 
Wakhan. But the general description which both pilgrims give of the country is equally convincing ; 
for it is easy to recognize in it those characteristic features which all modern travellers from Wood 
downwards record of the severe climate of Wakhan, its cutting winds and harsh conditions of 


life? The mention of the great snowy mountains to the south duly reflects the imposing appearance: 


presented by the main Hindtikush chain which towers above the whole valley. Even its comparison 
with peaks of jade or silver seems to bear true local colour; for it-may well have been suggested 
by a popular interpretation of the name So/er which, in varying forms and vaguely applied, has 
clung from an early period to the mountain ey south, and which tradition has probably always 
connected with the term 4i/an* of crystal’* However this may be, it is probable that the name 
of Po-Aa itself, as suggested by Prof, Marquart, represents an attempt to render the designation 
Wakhax which is found already in a Muhammadan author of the gth century a. p.' 

Wakhan figures by the same name Poe-/o also in the list of administrative districts into which 
the Central Asian dominions of the Western Turks were organized after the Chinese conquest in 
4.p. 658. Po-ho, with the town of So-lé-so-ho, appears there as a subdivision attached to the 
district established in the kingdom of Hu-mi-to 9% 9 4, which itself represents Wakhan.* 
A fall account of the territory is supplied by one of the notices which the T'ang Annals devote 
to the “Western regions" This is based in part on Hstian-tsang’s itinerary which is itself 
considered below, and states that ‘the country of A/w-mi jap ## is called also 7a-mo-hst-fie-l2 or 
Fino-Kan; this is the country which was kiiown as Po-4o under the Wei, It also forms part of the 
ancient dominion of the Tu-huo-lo or Tokharistan. . .. It measures sixteen hundred li from east 
to west; from north to south it is confined, measuring only four to five li across: The king resides 
in the town of Sai-chia-shen 9% jy 9@; on the north it is bordered by the River W’u-4m or Oxus. 
The soil is frozen with cold; inequalities of the ground cause ups and downs; sand and stones 


Cant cat aati of the Oxcus, pp: 208 correctly recognized. 
agq.; Gordon, Reof of the Wertd, pp. 135-6; Fartand * See Marquart, Aninfadr, p. 223. 
Mission Refort, PP 2735) * See Chavannes, Jwrrs cccrd, p. 71 note. 
“CE Raverty; Nets ow Afghimitan, p, 299, where the * See sid, pp. 164 8q, 
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spread everywhere. The land produces beans and corn; it favours trees and fruits; it 





excellent horses. The people's eyes show a greenish iris, . . , This territory is on the route which 


leads from the ‘Four Garrisons’ (or Chinese Turkestan) to the Tu-huo-Jo (or Toklaristan). At 
one time it was dependent on the Tibetans,’ 

It requires no detailed demonstration to recognize how closely the geographical data here 
furnished agree with Wakhin. The mention made of the great route leading through it and the 
reference to the Tibetan influence at one time exercised possess distinct historical interest. The 
capital Sai-chia-shen undoubtedly corresponds to the present Ishkashim, a large group of villages 
on the western extremity of Wakhan.’ The historical data which the T'ang Annals’ notice 
furnishes, and of which a brief summary will suffice here, help to bring out on the one hand the 
hold exercised by the Chinese administration over Wakhan during the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and on the other the strong Turkish influence prevailing in the ruling family, probably through the 
close connexion with Badakhshan. When the territory in a.p. 656-6o was turned into a Chinese 
administrative district under the designation of Viao-fe with the king as prefect, his name is given 
with the Turkish title Chieh-4t-fa, A string of Tarkish names and titles is borne also by the king 
who is mentioned in A.D, 720 as receiving his brevet of investiture from the Emperor. Offerings 
of homage are recorded in the years a.p, 728 and 729, and in 741 the king Hu-chén-tan came 
in person to the Imperial Court. 

For the year a:b. 742 the encyclopaedia 73'# fu yan kuei has preserved the text of a brevet 
issued by the Imperial chancellery to an envoy from Hu-mi or Wakhan, who had been sent by the 
son of the ruling chief to express his desire of breaking with the Tibetans.’ From this it is clear 
that Tibetan aggression must have made itself felt on the uppermost Oxus years before Kao 
Hsien-chih started on his memorable expedition of 747 to close the Tibetan line of advance across 
the Darkot and Bardghil Passes. Probably in consequence of this great success Hu-chén-tan 
presented himself again at court in a.v. 749 and obtained the honour of a command in the Imperial 
guards, Even as late as 758 the visit of a Wakhan ‘king’ to the Imperial capital is recorded. 
That during this whole period Wakhan was directly dependent on Tokhiaristdn, just as in modern 
times it always shared the political fortunes of Badakhshan, is made evident by a petition which 
the brother of the Jabgu of Tokbaristan in 4.p. 718 addressed to the throne and of which the text 
is preserved in the 7s‘ fu yan Auci.” In this Hu-mi is distinctly claimed as one of the chiefships 
which for generations past have acknowledged the suzerainty of Tokharistan. 

The same close connexion with Tokharistan is reflected in the detailed account which 
Hstian-tsang has left concerning Wakhin." The identity of Wakhan with the territory of 
Ta-mo-hsi-tie-ti 3% Vie He Mh Fp. through which the pilgrim passed on his way from Badakhshan 
to the Pamirs and Sarikol about a.p. 642, was recognized from the first by General Cunningham 
and accepted by all those who, like V. de Saint-Martin and Yule, followed him in the elucidation 
of this part of Hsiian-tsang’s itinerary. Though a satisfactory explanation of the name Ta-mo- 
shih-tiie-ti still remains to be sought," its application to Wakh4n is established beyond doubt by 


* The identity of the names was first recognized by “ For attempts to connect this name with Mastfj, see 
Marquart, Zraniehr, p. 224. Most editionsof the 7°ang sku VV. de Saint-Martin in Julien, AMd¢morres, ii, p. 426; Yale in 
give the erroneous form Han-chia-shen FE jn Fe; see = J.R.A,S., N.S. vi. p. tna) Marquart, Eraniahr, pe 235. 
Chavannes, Zurrs wecid., p. 165, Bat there is no evidence that Wakhin or the uppe: 

* Cf Chavannes, There occtd,, p. 212. part of it ever bore the name of *Darah-s-Afasti/ or * Dari 

* See ihid., p. 200- Afastij, as has been assumed. The use of this term. would 

4 Cf. Julien, AfGmoirer, | pp. 201 syq.; Watters, Yuen be particularly strange in the case of Hoetlan-teang, who did 
Chmmang, ti. pp. 279 9q9. not even visit that part of the valley from which the route 
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the notice of the T'ang Annals already quoted and by a gloss of the //si-yit-ché which states that 
the indigenous name of the territory was /Zu-mr, The same annotator also indicates as an 
alternative name Chén-'an Qi {i or f/uo-d'an $5 {fq. The latter form is found also in the 
notice, and may possibly be looked upon as another attempt to reproduce the name Wakhan,'* 

‘The kingdom of Ta-mo-hsi-tie-ti’, thus the //si-yit-céi tells us, ‘ts situated between two 
mountains; it is an ancient territory of the Tu-huo-lo (Tokhara) kingdom, It is about fifteen or 
sixteen hundred li from east to west, and four or five li“ from north to south, but in its narrowest 
part not above one li. It lies along the River Fu-ch’'u (Oxus) #4} $9 of which it follows the windings, 
‘There are mounds: and hills of different heights, and plains covered with sand and stones ; an icy 
wind blows there: The only crops are wheat and pulse, and there is little vegetation. ie This 
country produces excellent horses which, though small of size, stand long journeys with ease, 
Manners are not regulated by customs. The people are of a violent and coarse disposition; their 
appearance is common and ill-favoured; they wear woollen garments. For the most part they 
have greenish-blue eyes and thereby differ from other people. There are about ten convents, 
containing but a small number of monks.’ 

*Hun-t'o-to is the capital of the kingdom. In the centre of the town there rises a convent built 

by the first king of the country. For its construction the hill-side has been cut and a gully filled in. 
In the beginning when the kingdom had not yet received the doctrine of Buddha, the people 
sacrificed solely to evil spirits; but for some centuries past the beneficent influence of the Law has 
commenced to spread.) The pilgrim then relates at great length the pious legend about the Arhat 
who induced the king after his cherished son’s death to adopt Buddha's teaching. He also 
describes the miracle observed in the great Vihara of the convent where a canopy of gilt copper 
suspended above a stone statue of Buddha used to move with the worshipper as he circumambulated 
the image, and to stop when he stopped. 

The physical features of the long and narrow valley of Wakhdn, as shown by the map or 


described by modern travellers are here given with great accuracy. The length of the valley from °% 


east to west is, indeed, over-estimated, since the total marching distance from the Wakhjir Pass 
down to Ishkashim, even allowing for sinuosities of the track and the difficult ground above Sarhad, 
cannot exceed two hundred miles at the utmost. But the relative narrowness of the inhabitable 
strip of ground along the whole valley is well brought out, and it must be remembered that 
Hsllan-tsang had no opportunity to test personally the length of the main valley since his route 
across the Pamirs left it at Langar Kisht to ascend to Victoria Lake." His description of the 
ground, confined, as usual with him, to the actual route, duly reflects the frequent interchange of 
shingle-covered fans, rocky undulations, and stretches of riverine sand with fields and meadow 
land." 

His remarks about the products of Wakhan still hold good. All observers agree that the 
strong wind that blows with little intermission throughout the winter and spring down the valley, 
influences unfavourably the climate and the growth of vegetation. Of the endurance shown by the 
smiall but wiry Wakhi ponies I had ample occasion to gather personal experience.” Constant 
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expostiré to a harsh climate and the coarse dress prepared from the skins and fleece of the sheep 
which constitute the Wakhis’ sole riches, give the inhabitants of this bleak high-lymg valley a hard, 
qtiasi-savage air, There can be little doubt that the people were in Hsiian-tsang’s time, as now, of 
that fine Galcha stock representing the /Zomo Alpinus type which has held the western and 
southern slopes of the Pamirs from very early days.” The Wakhis I saw, like the closely allied 
Sarikolis, showed all the physical characteristics of the [ranian hill Tajiks in remarkable purity, 
at observation which the anthropometric records and photographs taken by me fully bear out.! 
Fair hair and blue eyes are very common among them, and this accounts for the special reference 
which Hosiian-tsang makes to the latter. Coming from the side of Kabul where the racial 
composition of the population must then have been strongly influenced by Indian elements, and 
through Tokharistan, where the original Iranian stock had during successive periods undergone 
a considerable admixture of Turkish and other foreign blood, the change in the appearance of the 
people after entering Wakhan must have been doubly striking to the pilgrim. 

V. de Saint-Martin first recognized the identity of Hsian-tsang’s Wun-fofo EE ER Bp with 
the present Khandat, a fairly large village some twenty miles below the confluence of the two 
branches of the Ab-i-Panja and still serving as the chief place. for one of the four administrative 
divisions of Wakhin.* The importance of the position is marked by the ruins of an ancient fort, 
opposite the present fort-village, which Wood mentions; it ts ascribed to pre-Muhammadan: times 
and locally known as Zamr-i-atishpfarast™ The advantages here offered by plentiful cultivation 
and magnificent grazing-grounds are such that the present rulers of Wakhan are said to have 
contemplated at one time the removal of the seat of government from Kila Panja to Khandat. 
Whether the place still retains traces of the Buddhist sanctuary mentioned in Hsiian-tsang's account 
only local investigation could prove, 

The last Chinese notice of Wakhan during T'ang times is due to Wu-k'ung who, coming from 
Kashgar in A.D. 751, passed through the district on his way to Chii-wei or Mastaj, Laconic, as is 
his wont, the pilgrim confines himself to the mere mention of the ' kingdom of Hu-mi' 9 4, which 
he reached after successively crossing ‘the Onion Mountains’ (Ts'ung-ling), ‘the passes of Yang-ye' 
and ‘the kingdom of the five C#ih-ni (or Shih-ni) of the valley of Pom’ By the last named 
undoubtedly the Pamirs are meant, and the mention made with them of ‘the kingdom of the five 
Chib-ni (or Shib-ni)’, i.e. Shighnan," probably merely indicates that they were then reckoned as 
belonging to that hill chiefship on the Oxus. The aggressive strength of the hardy mountaineers: 
of Shighnan, which asserted itself down to modern times in frequent raids across the Pamirs, is duly 
noted in the T'ang Annals’ account of Shih-ni and in Hsilan-tsang’s description of Shih-ch'rni." 
The reference to the Ts'ung-ling Mountains clearly shows that Wu-k’ung’s route lay across Sarikol, 
whence he is likely to have reached Wakhan by way of the Naiza-tash Pass (Yang-yil ?) and the 
Great Pamir. 

After Wu-k'ung’s narrative of his journey the Chinese sources of information about the Pamirs 
and the adjoining regions run dry for nearly a thousand years, But that the routes leading across 
them from Wakhiin retained their importance also in Muhammadan times is attested by the 

* Cf. for references to the Galchas and their cognates (A as, (S95. tvie pp, 346.800:) 
further east, Amcite! Kholam, pp. 144599: “Cf. for this certain identification Chavaunes, Zkrrz 
® See now Mr. Joyee’s Vous, ko. inf. Anthrop. Jnst., ecetd., p, 06a, where the full. account of this territory forming 


xiii, p. 467. the northern neighbour of Wakbiin is reproduced from the 
" See Julien, Afémoires, ii. p. 495. T'ang Annak. 
= Ci Wood, Source of the Oxut? pr 18, where the ” Cf for Hettan-tsang’s account of Shighnan and its 
name of the village is given as Aundy/, troublesome people, Julien, A@netrez, ii. pp. 2058q., Watters, 
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greatest of mediaeval travellers, Marco Polo, I have already in Ancient Khotan discussed the 
portion of his itinerary which deals with the journey across the Pamirs to ' the kingdom of Cascar’ 
or Kashgar,” and it only remains here to note briefly what he tells us of the route by which he 
approactied them from Badakhshan.“ ‘In leaving Badashan you ride twelve days between east 
and north-east, ascending a river that runs through land belonging to a brother of the Prince of 
Badashan, and containing a good many towns and villages and scattered habitations. The people 
are Mahommetans, and valiant in war. At the end of those twelve days you come to a province 
of no great size, extending, indeed no more than three days’ journey in any direction, and this is 
ealled Voxnan. The people worship Mahommet, and they have a peculiar language. They are 
gallant soldiers, and they have a chief whom they call Nong, which is as much as to say Cows, and 
they are liegemen of the Prince of Badashan,’ 

‘Sir Henry Yule was certainly right in assuming that ‘the river along which Marco travels from 
Badakhshan is no doubt the upper stream of the Oxus, known locally as the Panja. .. . It is true 
that the river is reached from Badakhshan proper by ascending another river (the Vardoj) and 
crossing the Pass of Ishkdshm, but in the brief style of our narrative we must expect such 
condensation,’ ** Marco's great commentator was guided by equally true judgement when he 
recognized in the indications of this passage the same system of government that prevailed in the 
Oxus valleys until modern times. Under it most of the hill tracts dependent on Badakhshan, 
including Ishkashim and Wakhan, were ruled not direct by the Mir, but by relations of his or 
hereditary chiefs who held their districts on a feudal tenure. The twelve days’ journey which 
Marco records between Badashan and ' Vokhan’ are, I think, easily accounted for if it is assumed 
that the distance from capital to capital is meant; for twelve marches are still allowed for the 
distance from Baharak, the old Badakhshan capital on the Vardoj, to Kila Panja, 

That Kila Panja was in Marco's days, as at present, the chief place of Wakhan is indicated also 
by his narrative of the next stage of his journey. ‘And when you leave this little country, and 
ride three days north-east, always among mountains, you get to such a height that ‘tis said to be 
the highest place in the world! And when you have got to this height you find a great lake 
between two mouftains, and out of it a fine river running through a plain, . .. The plain is called 
Pamier.’ The bearing and descriptive details here given point clearly to. the plain of the Great 
Pamir and Victoria Lake,*its characteristic feature. About sixty-two miles are reckoned from 
Langar-kisht, the last village on the northern branch of the Ab-i-Panja and some six miles above 
Kila Panja, to Mazar-tapa where the plain of the Great Pamir may be said to begin, and this 
distance agrees remarkably well with the three marches mentioned by Marco. 

_ His description of Wakhan as ‘a province of no great size, extending indeed no more than 
three days’ journey in any direction’ suggests that a portion of the valley must then have formed 
part of the chiefship of Ishkashim or Zebak over which we may suppose ‘the brother of the Prince 
of Badashan’ to have ruled. Such fluctuations in the extent of Wakhan territory are remembered 
also in modern times: Thus Colonel Trotter who visited Wakhan with a section of the Yarkand 
Mission in 1874, distinctly notes that ‘Wakhan formerly contained three “Sads” or hundreds, i.e. 
districts, containing a hundred houses each’ (viz. Sad-i-Sar-hadd, Sad Sipanj, Sad Khandat).” To 
these Sad Ishtragh, the tract extending from Digargand to Ishkashim, is declared to. have been 
added in recent times, having formerly been an independent principality, It only remains to note 
that Marco was right, too, in his reference to the peculiar language of Wakhan; for Wakhi—which 
is spoken not only by the people of Wakhan but also by the numerous Wakhi colonists spread 

See Ancien! Khetan, |. pp. 41 5d. ™ See hid, p. 872. 
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through Mastiij, Hunza, Sarikol, and even further cast in the mountains—is a rate language 
belonging to the well-defined group of Galcha tongues which itself forms the chief extant branch 
of Eastern Iranian.” 


Secrioy IL—HISTORICAL SITES IN WAKHAN 


In my personal narrative I have fully explained the reasons which made it impossible for me to 
descend the Oxus below Sarhad, however strongly 1 felt attracted by the fascinating regions lower 
down its course upon which my eyes had been fixed since early youth.’ Thus it must be reserved 
for future chance to supplement this chapter by a systematic survey of the antiquities of Wakhan. 
That there are remains sufficiently conspicuous to attract the attention even of the passing traveller 
is clear from the mention which Wood and later visitors make of ‘three Kaffir forts, which the 
natives believe to have been erected by the Guebers or Fire-worshippers * One of them, known 
as Zamr-i-Atish-parast, opposite Khandat, I have already had occasion to mention. The others, 
Zangibar, a short distance above Kala-Panja, and Kala-i-Kaka, close to Ishtragh, are also both 
situated on the right, now Russian, bank of the Oxus, a circumstance which gives hope that their 
examination by some competent archaeologist will be not long delayed* 

But if access to the main parts of Wakhan was thus barred to me, | had at least the satis- 
faction of making a rapid survey of that ground which, as far as our extant records po, has most 
claim in Wakhan to be considered an interesting historical site. 1 mean the position south of 
Sarhad where the Chinese general, Kao Hsien-chth, in a.p. 747 gained his signal victory over the 
Tibetan force defending the approach to the route across the Bardghil and Darkot. Since I have 
already discussed at length the general course of that memorable expedition and the routes by 
which the Chinese leader had concentrated his forces across the Pamirs for the capttire of the route 
leading to Yasin,‘ we may at once proceed to the consideration of the account of the battle, with 
its topographical details which Kao Hsien-chih's biography in the T'ang Annals furnishes,* 

The three Chinese columns operating, as | have shown, from the west, north, and east, * had 
agreed to effect their junction on the thirteenth day of the seventh month (August) between seven 
and nine o'clock in the morning at the Tibetan stronghold of Lien-yiin. In that stronghold there 
were a thousand soldiers; moreover, ata distance of fifteen li to the south of the rampart, advantage 
had been taken of the mountains to erect palisades behind which there were eight to nine thousand 
troops, At the foot of the rampart there flowed the river of the valley of Pelé 42 9 which was 
in food and could not be crossed. Kao Hsien-chih made an offering to the river of three victims; 
he directed his captains to select their best soldiers and their best horses; each man carried rations 
of dry food for three days. In the morning they assembled by the river bank. As the waters were 
difficult to cross, officers and soldiers all thought the enterprise senseless, But when the other river 
bank was reached neither had the men wetted their standards nor the horses their saddle<loths. 
After the troops had crossed and formed their ranks, Kao Hsien-chih, overjoyed, said to Pien Ling- 
ch’éng (the Imperial Commissioner): " For a moment, while we were in the midst of the passage, 
our force was beaten if the enemy had come. Now that we have crossed and formed ranks, it is 
proof that Heaven delivers our enemies into our hands.” He at once ascended the mountain 


* For the linguistic relationsiip of Wakhi, of Geiger Their extent and solid constroction are well shown, but no 
in Grrundriss der Jram, Phuilojogre, Bd. 1. pl. i pp, 290 sqq, clear data are furnished as to thelr origin and age. The 


§ See Desert Cathay, i. pp. 67 8. commexion assumed with some invasion of the Sidh-pdsh 
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and engaged in a battle which lasted from the c4'#r period (7-9 a.m.) to the sz period (9-11 a.m.). 
He inflicted a great defeat wpon the barbarians, who fled when the night came. He pursued them, 
killed 5,000 men-and made 1,000 prisoners; all the rest dispersed. He took more than 1,000 
horses; and warlike stores and arms beyond counting.’ 

The analysis given above of the routes followed by the Chinese columns and of Kao Hsien- 
chih’s three days’ march to Mount T'an-chii, or the Darkot, confirms M. Chavannes in locating the 
Tibetan stronghold of Lien-yiin $f Sf £% near the present Sarhad.’ It is equally clear from the 
description of the river crossing that the Chinese concentration must have taken place on the right 
or northern bank of the Ab-i-Panja, where the hamlets constituting the present Sarhad are situated, 
while the stronghold of Lien-yiin lay on the opposite left bank. Already, when briefly discussing 
the record of the expedition in Ancient Khotan, | had expressed the belief that the position taken 
up by the Tibetan main force, fifteen li to the south of Lien-yiin, must be looked for in the valley 
which debouches on the Ab-i-Panja opposite to Sarhad and leads due south up to the Bardghil and 
Shawitakh Passes,’ 1 also surmised that the Chinese general, apart from the confidence aroused 
by the successful river crossing, owed his victory mainly to a flanking movement by which his troops 
gained the heights and thus successfully turned the fortified line behind which the Tibetans were 
awaiting them. 

‘This opinion was confirmed by what | saw of the valley leading to the Oxus on my descent 
from the Bardghil on May 19, and by the examination I was able to make two days later of the 
mountain-side flanking its debouchure from the west." The valley into which the route leads down 
from the Bardghil is quite open and easy about Zartighar, the southernmost hamlet. There a ruined 
watchtower shows that defence of the route had been a concern also in modern times. Further 
down the valley-bottom gradually contracts, though still offering easy going, until, from a point 
about two miles below Zartighar to beyond the scattered homesteads of Pitkhar,’ its width is reduced 
to between one-half and one-third of a mile. On both sides this defile is flanked by high and very 
precipitous rocky ridges, the last offshoots of spurs which descend from the main Hindukush water- 
shed, These natural defences seemed to provide just the kind of position which would recommend 
itself to the Tibetans wishing to bar approach to the Bardghil, and thus to safeguard their sole 
line of communication with the Indus Valley, The width of the defile would account for the 
relatively large number of defenders recorded by the Chinese Annals for the enemy's main line ; the 
softness of the ground at its bottom, which is almost perfectly level, covered with fine grass in 
the summer, and distinctly swampy in the spring owing to imperfect drainage, would explain the 
use of palisades, at first sight a rather strange method of fortification in these mountains,"” Finally 
the position seemed to agree curiously well with what two historical instances of modern times, 


This itlustrates afresh the risk run in doubting 


* See Chavannes, Jirrs accid., p. 154, note dj also above, 
the accuracy of Chinese records on quasi-topographical points 


Pp- 53 944- 
1 Cf. Ancioit Kholan, i. p. 9. 
* Ci. the description of these marches in Desert Cathay, 


bpp. 64 8q., 70999. 
* Thos I beard the name of the little hamlet. The 
Trans-fronticr map spells it as Prrther; General Barrow as 


% Io my note of Ancient Kholam, p. 9, T ventured to 
gaggest that, considering how scanty timber muat at all times 
have been about Sarhad, there was some probability that 
walls or Sangars constructed of loose stones were really 
meant by the * palizades " mentioned in the translation of the 
passage from the T’ang Annals. 


without adequate local knowledge. On the one hand I 
found (har the peculiar nature of the soil in the defile would 


" make the construction of heavy stone walls inadvisable if 


not distinctly difficult, On the other, my subsequent march 
up the Ab-i-Panja showed that, though timber was as scarce 
about Sarhad itself as I had been Ied to assume, yet there 
was abundance of willow and other Jungle in parts of the 
narrow river gorge one march higher up near the debouchure 
of the Shaor and BahSrak streams. This could weil have 
been used for palisades after being floated down by the 
river. 
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the fights in 1904 at Guru and on the Karola, had revealed as the typical and time-honoured 
Tibetan scheme of defence —to await attack behind a wall erected across the open ground of 
a valicy." 

There remained the question whether the defile of Pitkhar was capable of being turned by 
an attack on the flanking heights such as the Chinese record seemed plainly to indicate The 
possibility of such a moyement on the east was clearly precluded by the extremely precipitous 
character of the flanking spur, and still more by the fact that the summer flood of the Ab-i-Panja 
in the very confined gorge above Sarhad would have rendered that spur inaccessible for the Chinese 
operating from the northern bank of the river, All the greater was my satisfaction when | heard 
from my WakhI informants of ruins of an ancient fort, known as Aaasir, and situated on the 
precipitous crest of the flanking spur westwards, almost opposite to Pitkhar. During the single 
day's halt, which to my regret was all that circumstances would allow me at Sarhad, | was kept 
too busy otherwise to make a close inspection of the ground where the Tibetan post of Lien-yiin 
might possibly have been situated. Nothing was known to the well-informed and obliging Sarkad 
Ak-sakal, Mubarak Shah, or other local informants about old remains on the open and partly 
water-logged plain which adjoins the river at the mouth of the valley coming from the Bardghil; 
nor were such likely to have survived long on ground which was liable to inundation from the Oxus, 
flowing in numerous shifting channels with a total width of over a mile. Yet the Annals distinctly 
tell us that ‘at the foot of the rampart [of Lien-ytin] flowed the river of P"e-/? Valley °.™ 

Even if the exact position of Lien-yiin remained undetermined, my short stay at Sarhad 
sufficed to convince me how closely local conditions agreed with the details of Kao Hsien-chih's 
exploit in crossing the Oxus. The river at the time of the summer flood must, indeed, present 
a very imposing appearance as it spreads out its waters over the wide valley-bottom at Sarhad. But 
the very separation of the waters makes fording always possible even at that season, provided the 
passage takes place in the early morning, when the flood due to the melting snow and ice is tempo- 
rarily reduced by the effect of the night's frost on the glaciers and snow-beds at the head of the 
Ab-i-Panja. The-account in the Annals distinctly shows that the river passage must have been 
carried out at an early hour of the morning, and thus explains the complete success of an otherwise 
difficult operation, 

T was able to trace the scene of the remaining portion of the Chinese general's exploit when, on 
May 21, | visited the ruined fortifications reported on the steep spur overlooking the debouchure 
of the Baréghil stream from the west. After riding across the level plain of sand and marsh and 
then along the flat bottom of the Pitkhar defile for a total distance of about three miles, we left 
our ponies at a point-a little to the south of some absolutely impracticable rock faces which overlook 
Pitkhar from the west. Then, guided by a few Wakhis, | climbed with Naik Ram Singh to the 
crest of the western spur, reaching it only after an hour's hard scramble over steep slopes of rock 


"In Anceent Kholan, |. p, 9, 1 have already called 


attention to the curious parallel to the batile above Lien-yin 
presented by the attempts which Tibetan strategy made [in 
too4 to bar the ailvatice of the Tibet Mission Force, Hoth 
at Gum and on the Karola the relatively lange Tibetan 
force was content to hol! the open ground of the valley 
In Strength, taking op ita position behind stone walls, while 
leaving it free to their opponents to occupy the commaniling 
heights. The bravery with which the frontal attack was 
faced could not avail under such conditions to avert disaster, 


* This name P'of 222 By is, as M, Chavannes has 


pointed out, Turcs perid., p. 154; identical with Sod! 22 JBh 
which figures as a town in Hu-mi or Wakhiin, mil. pi rgo, 
and also (im the form of 5o-/s-Ae) a8 the bead-quarters of 
the Po-ho district in the list of ochminietrative divisions 
established after a.p. 658 (see above, p61), The two initial 
characters = und baa are often confused In Chinese texts, 
The form So-if might, perhaps, be an attempt to reproduce 
the first part of SarigA-CAugam, an old designation of the 
Sarhad tract which id found ulready in the 72rits-1-Razhrdi, 
PP. 354 *. 
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and shingle, There, beyond a stretch of easily sloping ground and about 300 feet higher, rose 
the old fort of Kansir at the extreme north end of the crest. Between the narrow ridge occupied 
by the walls and bastions and the continuation of the spur south-westwards a broad dip seemed to 
offer an easy descent towards the hamlet of Karkat on the Oxus.™ 

ft was clearly for the purpose of guarding this approach that the little fort had been erected 
on this exposed height. On the north and east, where the end of the spur falls away in unscalahle 
cliffs to the main valley of the Oxus and towards the mouth of the Pitkhar defile, some 1,600-1,700 feet 
below, structural defences were needless. But the slope of the ridge facing westwards and the 
marrow neck to the south had been protected on the crest by a bastioned wall for a distance of 
about 400 feet (see plan), Three bastions facing west 
and south-west, and one at the extreme southern 
point, still rose, in fair preservation in parts, to 
a height of over 30 feet. The connecting wall- 
curtains had suffered more, through the foundations 
giving way on the steep incline. Of structures 
inside the little fort—if the limited ground, nor quite 
200 feet at its widest, and the rocky surface had 
ever admitted of such—there remamed no trace. 

The ruined fortification bore a distinctly old 
appearance, but the only definite antiquarian indica- 
tion was supplied by the construction of the walls. 
Outside a core of closely-packed rough stones, they 
showed throughout a solid brick facing 4 feet to 
6 feet in thickness, with regular thin layers of 
brushwood separating the courses of sun-dried 
bricks. The size of the bricks, about 8 inches by 
7 inches and 4 inches thick, furnished no chrono- 
logical evidence. But in the systematic use of the 
brushwood layers I could not fail to recognize 
@ peculiarity with which ancient Chinese construction 
in the Tarim Basin had already made me familiar, 





westernmost confines of China proper. It was no 
doubt intended to assure greater consistency, part- 
cularly under climatic conditions of particular dryness. 
As my subsequent explorations around Lop-nér and on the Tun-huang Limes proved, it must have 
been used from the very commencement of Chinese expansion into Central Asia. But my later 
discoveries at Miran and on Mazartagh have shown also that the Tibetan invaders of the T'ang 
period, when building their own forts, did not neglect to copy this constructive expedient of their 
Chinese predecessors and opponents in these regions. So, in the absence of other remains, this 
archaeological indication by itself is not decisiveas to whether the construction of the Kansir walls was 
due to the Tibetan invaders of Wakhan, or to the Chinese during the few years after Kao Hsien- 
chib’s expedition when they held the route leading to ' Little P’o-li’, or Yasin, and to the Indus. 
On the whole, topographical considerations make me inclined to favour the first supposition. 
“The ascent from the Pitkhar defile is so steep that troops holding the crest of the spur against an 
" In the Trans-frontier map the name appears as Ahardal, 


and which I was subsequently to trace right to the. 
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enemy coming from the Baroghil side would not need the defence of walls to beat off an attack. Nor 
would the fortified ridge of Kansir be tactically suited for this purpose, the crest line further south 
furnishing a far stronger position, Jt is different if an attack from the side of the Oxus had to be 
resisted, for in this case the Kansir ridge facing west would serve as a very convenient position on 
the flank to command the route which leads up from Karkat, before it attains the easy sloping 
ground further south on the top of the spur. If we accept this indication, which the ground itself 
offers, there still remains the doubt as to whether the Kansir Fort already existed when Kao Hsien- 
chih carried the Tibetan main position by an attack on its mountain flank, or whether it was erected 
by the Tibetans when they returned after the final retirement of the Chinese some years later, and 
were, perhaps, anxious to guard against any repetition of the successful move which had outflanked 
@ favourite defensive position, 
‘Old cultiva- In Chapters Vil and Vill of my personal narrative 1 have described the marches which carried 
tion near = ne from Sarhad to the Little Pamir, and thence, by May 27, to the trae source of the Oxus and 
TM) tie Wakhjir Pass on the watershed between Oxus and Tarim. The interest which this route 
. across the Pamirs presents for historical geography has been previously discussed by me." Oppor- 
| tunity for archaeological observations was afforded only at two points, both near the second halting- 
stage above Sarhad, known as Langar, The little mud-domed structure to which the place owes’ 
its name, meaning ‘rest-house' in Turki, showed no special sign of age. But before approaching 
Langar I noticed in at least three places that small alluvial plateaus on the right river bank 
bore marks of having once been levelled for fields.” The Wakhis from Sarhad were well aware 
of these signs of earlier settlements, and attributed their desertion to the increasing cold of this 
region. But, considering that the climate at an elevation of close on 12,000 feet above sea level 
must always have been rigorous, it seems reasonable to suppose that the former occupation may 
have been due to greater pressure of population in Wakhan, and also to the far larger traffic 
which once passed by this route between the Oxus and Tarim Basins. I have already pointed 
out elsewhere how much the preserice of permanent habitations on the Ab-i-Panja, as high up as 
Langar and again from Dafdar downwards on the side of the Taghdumbash Valley, must have 
favoured the use of the route along the uppermost Ab-i-Panja Valley and across the Wakhjir Pass 
for regular caravan traffic."* 
Ruin of An object of real archaeological interest presented itself on the next march, which led from 
balasl Langar to Bozai-gumbaz. We had covered some ten miles across the low saddle, known as Dasht- 
}-Mirza Murad, and over narrow alluvial plateaus, when I first caught sight of the Little Pamir from 
a small spur of the rolling downs, and, after a short distance, approached the well-preserved little 
structure known as A@rwan-balasi (Fig. 4). A local tradition, of which I had already heard, 
believes it to have been built as a tomb for a merchant's son who had died here in old times, and 
thus accounts for the name. The ruin is small, indeed, but in such a locality is bound to attract 
attention by its manifest age and solidity of construction. It consists of a rectangular cella measuring 
outside in ground-plan 10 feet on the north-east and south-west faces, and 9 feet on the other two. 
This is solidly built of slabs set in mortar, and at a height of about 12 feet is surmounted by the 
scanty remains of a dome, The interior shows a small cella, 5 feet by 43 feet, with an entrance 
2 feet wide on the north-east. Commencing at a height of 5 feet from the floor, the cella walls 
are reduced by means of gradually projecting horizontal courses to form a dome. 
| Resem- Outside I was struck at once by the division of the cella walls into three well-defined stories, 
| pee which, together with the boldly projecting cornices surmounting and dividing them, measure suc- 
"See Ancimt Kioten, i. pp. 23, 32; abso above, * CP. also Gordon, Roof of the World, p. r20. 
Pp: 60; “ Seo Ancien! Ahwian, 1 p. 33. 
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cessively upwards 4 feet, 4} feet, and 33 feet. The construction in stories, the surmounting domic, 
and the character of the rough but solid masonry at once recalled to my mind the closely corre- 
sponding features of the little Stipa of Thal, the last Buddhist remains I had seen in 1900 south 
of the Hindukush when approaching the Pamirs through Hunza.‘’ There it was an unmistakable 
Stipa base, 10 feet square in ground-plan, which showed these successive stories and cornices with 
heights of 3 feet 9 inches, 3 feet 9 inches, and 3 feet 10 inches respectively. This similarity of 
constructive features distinctly suggests pre-Muhammadan origin for the Karwan-balasi ruin, and 
this assumption finds further support in the horizontal construction of the interior dome and of the 
arch above the narrow entrance (see Fig. 4). Misled by the present local tradition and the 
apparent orientation towards the QOibla, which the south-west bearing of the cella wall facing the 
entrance suggested, I had been inclined at first to look upon the ruined cella as an adaptation to 
Muhammadan use of an ancient architectural model of Buddhism," But further consideration makes 
it appear to me far more probable that the ruin goes back to pre-Muhammadan times, and had 
oripinally served as a small Buddhist Vihara. 

The very orientation, in fact, on which my first conjecture relied, seems to exclude the use of 
the structure as a Muhammadan tomb; for within the narrow space its interior affords it would be 
impossible to give toa buried body the position, with the feet laid due south, which orthodox 
Muhammadan custom demands. This consideration must be held in all probability to account for 
the fact, subsequently tested at several Muhammadan burial-grounds of old date in the Tarim Basin, 
such as at the ruins near the Charchan and Inchike Rivers,” that the ruined tombs examined were 
invariably orientated towards the cardinal points. Yet, after the many examples recorded both in 
Anctent Kietan and in the present work of earlier local worship continued with due adaptation into 
Muhammadan times,“ there can be nothing to cause surprise in the interpretation which later 
tradition placed pon the ruin as a Muhammadan tomb. Local worship was bound to linger on in 
the case of a ruin which, however small its size, was conspicuous in a region so devoid of permanent 
structures as the Pamirs, and given its appearance, so like the ‘Gumbaz' or dome customary in 
Central Asia, especially with the Kirghiz, no explanation could be more appropriate than that it was 
a tomb. Local tradition was not likely to trouble itself much about the difference in orientation, and 
for the strangely small interior of the supposed burial-chamber it could readily find an explanation 
by representing it as that of a child, a fact which accounts for the name Karwan-balasi, ‘the son of 
the caravan[-leader)’. 

___ ff we assume the ruin to be that of a smal! Vihara, or chapel, intended to shelter some sacred 
Buddhist image, there is no difficulty'whatever in accounting for its architectural features. The 
ground-plan and elevation agree well with what M, Foucher’s lucid analysis has proved to be the 
typical construction of Buddhist Vihdras in Gandhara and elsewhere on the north-western confines of 
India.* The interior dome and superimposed cupola are there regular features, and even analogies 
to the threefold division of the outer walls, with cornices, can be found in various Vihara models 
represented in relievo sculptures.” Nor does the narrow space of the cella interior present anything 
peculiar, seeing that these Buddhist Viharas in India were very often, if not ordinarily, intended for 
the reception of a single image only, and that at the great Takht-i-Bahi convent even the largest of 


See Ancien! Kaolan, i. p-20, Fig. 4. stories of the Karwan-balaai ruin evidently correspond to the 
M See Derr! Cathay, i. p. 77. two-storied base of the interesting Vibara model shown. in 
See below. Fig. 41, the third to the square shrine itself, This archi- 
“Ch for references Ancien! Ahotan, i. op. 608, 4, tectural arrangement may have been influenced also by the 

tect! worehig ; above, p. 41, and below, sec. iil. analogy of the threefold base always placed below the Stipa 
"Cf Foucher, £'Art du Gandadra, i. pp. 120 sq, dome. 


" Cf did. particularly Figs, 41, 42. The two lower 
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the chapels surrounding the main Stipa court-do not show cella interiors much exceeding six feet on 
each side." 

It only remains to see whether we cannot trace some earlier mention of this. structure, the pre- 
Muhammadan origin of which has thus become highly probable. On ground so exceptionally bare 
of permanent structures as the Pamirs, this’solidly built little shrine, insignificant as its size ts, must 
have had a far better chance of attracting notice than it would have anywhere in regions crossed 
by regular routes. Now, when discussing above the several routes by which Kao Hsien-chih 
moved his three columns to their concentration before Sarhad, | have already shown that one of 
them, described as the route of ‘ the hall of the red Buddha’ (CA't/-fo-fang), must have led down the 
valley of the Ab-i-Panja from the Wakhjir or the Little Pamir2* I have also explained why collateral 
evidence connected with Kao Hsien-chih's return journey from Little P’o-ld. to Sarhad led me to look 
for the spot that gave its name to the route in the vicinity of the pomt where the route down the 
Ab-i-Panja Valley is joined from the south by that which descends from the Khora-bohrt and Irshad 
Passes leading towards Gilgit and Hunza respectively, This point on the Dasht-i-Mirza Murad ts 
not more than two or three miles distant from K arwan-balasi, and the identity of the latter ruin with 
the Ci'th-fo-fang of the Chinese record becomes still more probable on taking into account that the 
term ‘Ef fang, translated above after M. Chavannes’ version by ‘hall’, is regularly applied. also to 
Buddhist Viharas or chapels, however small.“ The reason for the erection at this particular 
spot of the Karwan-balasi shrine or the ‘Chapel of the red Buddha’, as I take it, can no longer 
be conjectured after the lapse of ages, But that this little chapel should have given its name to 
the locality, and through this to the route leading past it, is fully in keeping with the ase which 
modern local nomenclature on the Pamirs makes of the few artificial landmarks which that desolate 
region affords,*" 


Section I1.—ON HSUAN-TSANG'S ROUTE TO KASHGAR 


After crossing, on May 27, the Wakhjir Pass, under difficulties which my personal narrative 
describes,! I found myself on Chinese soil and at the head of that great Sarikol Valley with which 
my first journey had already rendered me familiar. As my route down to Tash-kurghan was 
necessarily the same as the one | followed in July, 1900, and as the early geography, history, and 
antiquities of Sarikol have already been fully discussed by me in Ancien? AAolan,* it will sufiice 
here to supplement that account by the survey of two old sites which | was now for the first time 
able to visit in person. The record of the ancient local traditions relating to both these sites is 
due to Hsiian-tsang, who, on his return journey about the summer of a.p. 642, passed from Wakhan 
across the Great Pamir to the Taghdumbash Pamir and thus down to Tash-kurghan, the Sarikal 
capital,’ 

The story of the first of the sites is told by the pilgrim in connexion with the origin of the royal 
family of Chieh-p'an-t'o or Sarikol* ‘The king gives himself the title of Chth-na-fi-p'o-ch'ti-fan-io 
(Cina-deva-golra), meaning the descendant of China and the sun-god. Formerly the country was 


" Cf. Foucher, £’Ari da Gandidra, ij. p. 124. 

“ See above, p. 54: 

= This wee of the term is well illustrated by the name 
Chies-fel'ang, borne by the agglomeration of Boddhist cave 
temples, big and small, +The hulls of the Thousand Buddhas’, 
at -the famous site south-east of Ton-hoang; see below. 

= Thos, smo sic miles above Kirwin-balesi, Jiaui- 
gumbar, a widely known local name, ig derived from the 
poorly bait tomb of a Kirghia chief who was killed here 


aboot 1845 by Kanjiti miders,. Compare also Abdullah 
Khan, i. €. his tomb, on the Alichar Pimir; Afesdr-epe and 
fol-mazdr, both tombs, on the Great Pinmir, ete. 
. | See Deser? Cathay, pp. 83 qq. 

© See Ancien! Kholan, |. chap. 1 (pp- 22-40). 

* CL dbid., i. pp. 30-8qq: 

‘Ch Jolien, Memorer, i, pp. aro sqq.; Watters; Faas 
Chwoang, ii. pp. #83 aqq ; Ancient KAotan, |}. p. 34. 
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a desert valley in the midst of the Ts'ung-ling Mountains. At-this time the king of T’o-la-saii (Persia) 
took a wife from the Han country (China). She had been met at this point by an escort on her 

when the roads east and west were stopped by military operations. On this they placed the 
king’s dauchter on a solitary mountain peak, very high and dangerous, which could be approached 
only by ladders, up and down; moreover they surrounded it with guards both day and night for 
protection. After three months the disturbances were quelled, Quiet being restored, they were 
about to resume their journey when the lady was found evceinée’ Thereupon the king’s envoy 
held council with his companions how to meet the consequences of this disgrace. From an attendant 
he learned that a divine person, coming on horseback from the sun's dise, every day-at noon visited 
the princess, Afraid of the punishment awaiting him on return to his own country, the envoy decided 
to seek safety by remaining and gaining time. He then established the princess as ruler of the 
country. In due time she bore ason of great beauty and miraculous powers, who became a powerful 
king-and was claimed as ancestor by the royal family of Sarikol in Hsiian-tsang’s time. 


That this legend was widely spread and firmly rooted in popular belief is proved by the ! 


unmistakable trace of it surviving in local tradition to-day, Already in 1900 | had heard, but too 
late for-a visit, of remains of ancient walls perched on precipitous cliffs opposite to the fortified post 
of Ghujak-bai where the Taghdumbash River makes its sharp bend to the north. To them clings a 


story known to Sarikolis and Kirghiz alike that King Naushirwan, an ancient Persian ruler, had once 


placed there his daughter for safety. This is held to account for the popular designation of the 
ruins, Ais-éurghan, meaning in Turki ‘the tower of the daughter (or princess)’. This story was 
plainly a genuine relic of the fuller tradition current in Hsilan-tsang’s days, and I was therefore 
eager to use my march on May 30, from Payik down to Pisling, for a survey of the site and ruins 
where it is still localized. 

But even before reaching them: 1 was able to make a local observation of quasi-antiquarian 
interest: for at the foor of the spur known as Avskun-dor, near a small natural grotto, where 
we crossed to the left bank of the river, some six miles below Payik Karaul, | came upon ground 
showing marked traces of old cultivation in the shape of terraced fields and irrigation channels 
(art). Part of the old arable land here was said to have been reoceupied by Wakhi settlers in recent 
times, but again abandoned. Also on the opposite right bank a considerable area was declared by 
my local guides to bear signs of ancient cultivation. These proofs of earlier occupation, fully 
ten miles higher up the valley than Pisling and Dafdar, where cultivation at present commences, 
have a special interest with reference to the advantages offered by the Taghdumbash Pamir as 
a route for caravan trafhe between Wakhan and Sarikol.’ 

About two miles below Koshun-kér the bold cliffs of Kiz-kurghan came in sight, almost facing 
the deserted post (arau/) of Ghujak-bai at the junction of the Taghdumbash and Khunjerab Rivers. 
The ruins proved to be situated on the extreme eastern end of a high and rugged spur which 
descends from the main Sarikol range in a south-easterly direction to the Taghdumbash River, 
exactly at the entrance of the narrow defile extending from Ghujak-bai to Dafdar (see Plate 3). The 
end of the spur, as we approached it from the south along the steeply cut river bank, presents itself 
as an almost isolated rock promontory falling away in nearly perpendicular cliffs on the south 
and east, with its. top ridge rising some 700 feet above the river (Fig. 27). Our subsequent survey 
showed that equally unscalable rock walls protect it on the north and west towards the narrow 
and wildly twisting valley known as Kiz-kurghan Jilga. 

The only approach to this frowning rock fastness lies over a low and narrow neck connecting it 
with the spur behind, and to this I climbed up with the Surveyor and Naik Ram Singh with con 
* Ci. Ancient Khoian, 1. pp. 32 sq.; alao above, p. 70. 
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siderable difficulty, ‘The ascent led first up steep talus slopes and then through a still more precipitoits 
couloir of rock débris. The young guide accompanying us had never ascended before, superstitious 
fears keeping Sarikolis in general from visits to the ruins. Plentiful pieces of ancient-looking juniper 
wood (archa) strewed the higher slope, and allowed me to guess the construction of the old walls of 
which I caught glimpses above us, long before the height was gained. After reaching the neck, 
only fifteen to twenty feet broad and some fifty to sixty yards long, we had still to clamber up a height 
of about a hundred and fifty feet over an equally narrow aréfe, and then I found my antiquarian 
surmise verified: for the old walls rising before us (Fig. 28), along what proved the south-west rim 
of the highest of the series of terraces forming the top of the promontory, showed, as expected, the 
curious structural peculiarity of twigs and brushwood embedded in regular layers between courses of 
sun-dried bricks. A massive tower-like bastion, some twenty-five feet square, barred approach from 
the neck and the narrow crest continuing it eastwards, We managed, however, to scramble over its 
ruined side and then to cross, not without some difficulty, along the top of the decayed wall, about 
sixty feet long, which connected this outwork with the main defences, We then stood on the line 
of walls which was meant to defend the rim above mentioned, and first got a sight of the natural 
terraces with which the hill-top sloped away northward. 

Tian of Kiz- The walls from near the point just described could be traced first running to the north-west for 

scat over a hundred feet and then, near a massive corner bastion of which the summit measured about 
fifteen fect square (seen in Fig. 28), taking a turn to the north. For about a hundred and ninety 
feet on this alignment following the rocky crest the walls: were clearly traceable, whether m their 
superstructure of sun-dried bricks or in foundations of large rough stones. For about a hundred 
and forty feet further north remains of walls were visible here and there by the precipitous edge, and 
where they ceased sheer natural rock walls took their place rendering all fortification unnecessary. 
Rising still to over twenty feet where in fair preservation, elsewhere decayed almost to their founda- 
tion, these walls had once completely protected that portion of the isolated hill-top facing westwards 
on which alone an attack could be attempted. But even on this side, excepting the narrow neck we 
had followed, the slopes were far too steep to be climbed by armed men in any numbers. Everywhere 
else sheer walls of rock descending for hundreds of feet formed unscalable natural defences, From 
the south-west rim the top of the hill sloped to the north and north-east in a series of terraces which, 
where they grew broader near the northern end of the line of walls, must have afforded ample space 
for structures of shelter. But these, having probably been built of rough stones, could be traced 
only in heaps of rubble in the position which the rapidly executed plan shows. At a point about 
twenty yards from the northernmost point of the walls the site of a tank, about thirty feet in 
diameter and closed northward by a thick stone wall, could be clearly made out A second 
reservoir was recognizable towards the north rim of the sloping area, 

(Conatruc- The solid construction of the bastioned walls would alone have sufficed to prove a great 

tion of walls. antiquity for the site. Without this solidity the walls could not have retained a footing on such steep 
and difficult ground. ‘They showed an average thickness of sixteen feet at the base near the corner 
bastion, and, apart from large rough slabs used in the foundations, consisted of remarkably regular 
and closely laid brickwork as seen in the photograph (Fig, 28). The bricks, sun-dried but solid 
enough, measured on the average fifteen by twelve inches, with a thickness of about five inches. 
Neither the material, a fine clay plentifully mixed with small pebbles, nor yet adequate water for 
making them, could have been obtained on the spot, and their transport to this height must have 

* In the photograph, Fig. 28, taken from the outlying they are present also between (he brick courses of the better 

bastion, these brashwood layers are clearly displayed by the preserved bastion on ihe left. 
curtain wall on the right which hes lost lis brick faring. But 
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greatly increased the trouble of construction. Both here and at Kansir the conjecture suggested 
itself that the insertion of thin layers of twigs and brushwood (here from the juniper growth which is 
still to be met with in some of the neighbouring side-valleys *) was primarily intended as a substitute 
for an adequate supply of wet plaster to set the bricks ; want of water at such an inaccessible height 
must have rendered this very difficult to prepare. This opinion has been greatly strengthened by 
the observations subsequently gathered along the ancient Chinese border wail in the desert west and 
north of Tun-huang, where the difficulties about the carriage of water for building purposes must 
have been equally great in most places, and where the same expedient was probably first resorted to 
asa r constructive feature. ; 

But whatever the origin of this method of strengthening the brickwork may be, | felt certain 
that the old mountain fastness was the same which Hsiian-tsang had seen or heard of. The way in 
which he records the ancient legend then clinging to it leaves no doubt that it had become ruined 
jong before his own time. The local tradition he had heard ascribed the stronghold to the Han 
times, the earliest period of Chinese influence in the Tarim Basin; and it was no small satisfaction 
to me to see that here, at the very first point where I had touched again his Central Asian route, 
definite archaeological evidence on the spot confirmed afresh the trustworthiness of the great Chinese 
traveller, But striking, too, was the evidence afforded by the ruins for the dryness of the climate 
which prevails in these mountains, and which alone could account for their survival in so exposed 
@ position from so early a date. If Sarikol had ever in historical times enjoyed much heavier snow 
and rainfall than it now receives, these ancient walls, perched above precipitous slopes and at 
an elevation probably close on 13,000 feet above sea level, would have long ago disappeared. 

Short as my stay at the site had to be under the conditions described in my personal narrative, 
jt was quite sufficient to convince me of the exceptional natural strength of the position, amounting 
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almost to impregnability in days which knew not gunpowder. Though overlooked by higher spurs kurghaa 


both on the sorth and west, the terraces of the hill-top were quite beyond bowshot. In various ways 
the position, though much stronger, recalled that of Adh-i-Samadh, the old hill stronghold I had 
examined in 1904 above the Kohat Valley on the North-west Frontier." The absence of all pottery 
débris suggested that, just as the latter site, Kiz-kurghan could have served only as a temporary 
refuge in case of danger, not as a place of permanent occupation. The great natural strength of the 
position impressed me more than ever when we had safely scrambled down over the slopes of rock 
and detritus on the south-west and resumed our march to Pisling in the failing light. The narrow 
track leading by the left bank of the river was completely commanded by the rock walls of Kiz- 
karghan. These towered so sheer above it that some contrivance of ropes would have enabled the 
defenders to gain direct access to the river water, an important consideration of defence. Close 
investment of the fastness was impossible either from the river or the gloomy winding gorge of the 
Kiz-kurghan Jilga, which on the north and north-west forms a huge natural fosse with precipitous 
rock scarps on both sides hundreds of feet high, 

Proceeding down the gradually widening defile of the Taghdumbash River I passed, some 
four miles below Kiz-kurghan, old terraced fields with traces of canals from the side-valley of Kara- 
jilga and reached the Sarikolf hamlet of Pisling, where present cultivation commences, after another 
five miles. Thence a long day's march of some forty miles brought me down on May 31 to Tash- 


* When descending by the left river bank to Pisling afler " The map based on the Pamir Boundary Commission's 
my survey of Kiz-kurgbin 1 beard the mame Archalit, surveys shows the elevation of the Ghujak-bai (Ujadbai) post 
meaning “place of juniper growth’, actually applied to the on the opposite river bank as 11,95t feet. 
slopes abore the debouchure of the Kara-jilga some five » Cf. Stein, Archacol. Survey Report, NW.F.P., 1905, 
miles below Kiz-kurghin. pp. 2 «qq. 
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kurghan, the Sarikol ‘capital’ since ancient times. The route along the west side of the wide open 
valley was new to me and afforded interesting observations, recorded in my personal narrative,” as 

to the extent of arable land here available and its steady resumption now proceeding under the 
conditions of security and growing population which prevail since incursions from Hunea ceased, 
Of remains of some modern antiquarian interest 1 have only to mention the presence of an old fort 


by the left river bank about one anda half miles below Pisling anda walled enclosure at Al-tam, 


some five miles above Tash-kurghan. 

The fort consists of an enclosure, about fifty-eight feet square inside, with walls built of rough 
boulders below and sun-dried bricks above, The size of the latter is about one by two feet, with 
a thickness of six inches, A fosse about thirty-cight feet wide on top and now five feet deep 
protected the north-west and south-west faces, the others being rendered difficult of access by steep 
slopes of conglomerate falling off towards the river, Though called ‘old’ by the Pisling people, 
the little fort did not look to me of great antiquity, and the absence of layers of brushwood between 
the courses of bricks confirmed this impression. Nor was it different with the ruins of a walled 
enclosure, about sixty yards square and built in stamped clay, which I passed, after crossing a dreary 
waste of sand and gravel, at Ak-tam some five miles above Tash-kurghin. Some precarious culti- 
vation resumed here by means of a new canal suggested that the Ak-tam ruin might be that of 
a Sarai marking the edge of the Tash-kurghin oasis as it existed in mediaeval or even more recent 
times. On the opposite bank of the wide river bed lie the fields of Bavar-dasht where in 1900 T had 
heard of scanty remains of houses manifestly occupied in the Muhammadan period. 1 may here also 
mention that when passing, some twenty-six miles above Tash-kurghan, the fertile meadow land 
of Ghan. on the opposite side of the valley," I was told of the mins of an ancient fort known 
as Taghash existing on a high ridge rising east of Ghan. A local legend seems to cling to the place, 
but it was impossible to spare time for a visit. | 

On leaving Tash-kurghan on June 3, after a busy halt of rwo days, | chose for my onward move 
to Kashgar the caravan track which crosses the great spurs radiating from the MuztSgh-ata massif 
to the south and south-east. My choice was due partly to the hope of saving time on this the most 
direct route—and as my personal narrative shows, I actually succeeded in covering on it the distance 
of about 180 miles usually reckoned at ten marches, in six days—;'* but even more it was influenced 
by the wish to see with my own eyes the route which Hsilan-tsang must have followed when pro- 
ceeding about a.p, 642 from Chieh-p'an-t'o (or Sarikol) to Chiia-sha (or Kashgar). The pilgrim 
begins the account of this journey by remarking on an ancient hospice or paxyasala which he 
reached after journeying from the capital of Chielh-p'an-t’o, i, «. the present Tash-kurghan, towards 
the north-east and marching for two hundred li (or two daily marches) across mountains and along 
precipices.* The position of this religious foundation is described as 'a space comprising some 
hundred c#'‘tng (thousand Chinese acres), in the midst of the four mountains belonging to the eastern 
chain of the Ts’ ung-ling Mountains ’, 

‘ In this region, both during summer and winter, there fall down piles of snow; the. cold winds 


(Chap. Tf 


™ CE Deter! Cathay, |, p. 94, 

“ Bes Ruins of Khoi, p, 63. 

™ For a description of this journey see Dyer Cavhay, |. 
Dp. 97 &qq. 
4 CL Anco Khoi, i. pp. 42 agg, 

4 See Julien, Mémoires, ii p. aig; Beal, Siyu-ti, ii. 
p- 303; Waters, Fan Chwony, ii p. 286, gives a mere 


The general context of the narrative, especially what it 


states about (he subsequent continuation of the journey from 
the ancient hospice to We-sha, by a descent of Boo fi from 
the ‘Ts'ung-ling Mountains eastwards, makes it certain what 
the initial stages of 200 || are reckoned {rom the Chieh-p'an- 
Co capital The expression ‘from 4 great rock’, used in 
regard to the starting-point of the journey, telera to the 
‘rocky ridge’ which Hetian-tsariy mentions earlier as the site 
of the Sartkal capitil; cl Ancient XAolan, £ p. 354 Julien, 
Méimorres, li. p. 209, 
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and iey storms rage, The ground, impregnated with salt, produces no crops, there are no trees, and 
nothing but some wretched herbs, Even at the time of the great heat the wind and snow continue. 
Scarcely have travellers entered this region when they find themselves surrounded by vapours and 
élouds. Merchant caravans, in coming and going, suffer severely in these difficult and dangerous 
spots. According to an ‘old story’ which Hsitan-tsang heard related, a great troop of merchants, 
with thousands of followers and camels, had once perished here by wind and snow. An Arhat 
of Chieh-p'an-t'o was believed to have subsequently collected all the precious objects left behind by 
the doomed caravan and to have constructed on the spot a house in which he accamulated ample 
stores, as well as to have made pious endowments in neighbouring territories for the benefit 

Taking into account the topographical indications furnished by the pilgrim’s own route and the 
distance and bearing recorded, I had already arrived at the conclusion that the site of the hospice 
would have to be looked for on the Chichiklik Maidan. This is the plateau-like head of the Shindi 
Valley which the main route from Sarikol to Kashgar crosses at a distance of two marches from 
Tash-kurghan. The Chichiklik Maidan lies between two great mountain spurs radiating southward 
from the Muztagh-ata massif, and its position is such that it must be traversed by all travelling in 
this direction, by whichever of the several passes (Chichiklik, Yam-bulak, or Yangi-Dawdan) they may 


surmount the sécond or eastern of those spurs. The importance of the Chichiklik Maidiin as 


4 natural halting-place and its high elevation seemed to point to it as a suitable place for such 
a hospice as Hsiian-tsang mentions. But it was only on my actual passage by this route that I was 
able to verify the conjectured location. 

On June 4, the second day of my journey, a difficult ascent through the Shindi gorge brought 
me to the head of the valley (see Map, No. 3), It was curious to find at that height an almost level 
plain, about two and a half miles long from north to south and over a mile across, bordered all] round 


by snowy ridges (Fig. 26), and to see with my own eyes how closely its appearance agreed with 


Hstian-tsang's description of the site of this ancient hospice. Snowy ridges, rising apparently some 
2,000-3,000 feet higher, enclosed it on all sides, except to the north-east where a broad gap marked 
the scarcely perceptible watershed towards the Tangi-tar Valley, My aneroid indicated for this plain 
an elevation of about 14,800 feet. Its appearance, as well as the accounts I heard from my experi- 
enced caravan-men and Sarikoli followers, was sufficiently convincing as to the losses which this 
desolate high plateau, exposed to the winds and snows, claims annually in animals and at times 
in men, too. Most of it was still under snow. But a low knoll near the centre of the plain was 
clear, and when, attracted by the sight of a dilapidated Muhammadan tomb or‘ Gumbaz ‘, I proceeded 
to examine the spot, | soon discovered there the foundations of a square enclosure, some thirty-five 
yards on each side, built of rough but solid stone walls about three feer thick and manifestly of early 
construction. The correct orientation of the lines of wall would agree well with a pre-Muhammadan 
origin, At the same time the decayed grave mounds I could trace inside, beside the Gumbaz 
already referred to, and the information gathered from the Sarikolis accompanying me left no doubt 
about the spot being now held sacred in Muhammadan eyes. 
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The Chichiklik plain, forbidding as it looks, must always, for the topographical reasons already Hstan- 
indicated, have formed a regular halting-place, and the central position occupied in it by the ruined ary = 
structure is exceptionally well adapted for the purposes of a storehouse or hospice such as Hsilan- en Chichik- 
tsang describes, intended to provide shelter and supplies for travellers from whichever of the several IH plateau. 


passes they may come, How much time has passed since those walls crumbled away to their 
foundations can now no longer be determined. But both archaeological and topographical indications 
seem to justify our recognizing in them the last remains of the ancient structure to which Hslian- 
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tsang’s record refers, Throughout Chinese Turkestiin graveyards are invariably attached to 

supposed ‘Zifrats’ of saints. We may therefore safely look upon the graves now found within the 

enclosure, and the sanctity claimed for the ground, as a distinct trace left behind by the legend which 

in Hstian-tsang’s days ascribed the foundation of the hospice to the action of a holy man," But 

there was ocular evidence also of suitability of the spot for a hospice, in the shape of two huts 
erected under Chinese orders for travellers’ shelter some two hundred yards away, Characteristically 

enough, though dating only since 1903, when Sarikol was raised to the dignity of a regular civil 

district, the huts looked already half-ruined. 


a er In spite of the well-advanced spring and the favourable snow conditions provided by a heavy 
Tangi-tar grey sky, it took us nearly five hours to struggle across the snow-beds of the Chichiklik plain 


BOTRS, and those of the very gently sloping valley eastwards down to the Kirghiz camp at Tar-bashi, about 
3,000 feet lower. 1 could well realize the trials presented at other times by that bleak plateau, close 
on 15,000 feet above the sea, as I recalled the account left by Benedict Goéz, the brave Jesuit lay- 
brother, who traversed this route in 1603 on his journey from India in search of fabled Cathay. 
After crossing the Pamir he and the large ‘K4fila’ of merchants to which he had attached himself 
for safety had at the hamlets of the ‘province of Sarcil’, i.e, Sarikol, ‘halted two days to rest 
the horses. And then in two days more they reached the foot of the mountain called Crectaltth 
(i.e, Chichiklik), I: was covered deep with snow, and during the ascent many were frozen to death 
and our brother barely escaped, for they were altogether six days in the snow here. At last they 
reached Tanghelar (Tangi-tar), a place belonging to the Kingdom of Cascar (Kashgar), Here Isaac 
the Armenian fell off the bank of a great river into the water, and lay, as it were, dead for some eight 
hours till Benedict's exertions at last brought him to, In fifteen days more they reached the town 
of Jakenich (Yaka-arik), and the roads were so bad that six of our brother's horses died of fatigue, 
After five days more our Benedict going on by himself in advance reached the capital which is called 
Hiarchan (Yarkand), and sent back horses to help on his party with necessaries for his comrades. 
And so they also arrived not long after safe at the capital, with bag and baggage, in November of 
the same year 1603." " 

I have quoted the record left of this pious traveller's experiences in full, as it not only serves 
as a vivid commentary on the dread of the Chichiklik plateau as reflected in Hsilan-tsang’s story, but 
helps also to fix exactly the locality of a curious incident related of his own passage in his biography. 
From the places mentioned in Goéz’ notes it is certain that the route he followed was identical with 
the present main caravan track which descends from the Chichiklik plateau via Tar-bashi, and 
at Chihil-gumbaz, two marches further east, diverges from the route leading to Kashgar. Tangi-tar, 
meaning ‘the narrow gorge ', which Goéz distinctly refers to, is the name borne by the deep-cut and 
very difficult defile through which the waters of the Tar-bashi Valley find their way down to their 
junction at Toile-bulung with the streams coming from the Yam-bulak, Yangi-daw4n, and Tor-art 
Passes (see Map, No. 3). The route enters it about two miles below the Kirghiz grazing-grounds 


“ On this account I fel justified in including a brief 
notice of this site among the instances of the survival of 
Buddhist local worship in Central Asia discussed in the 
article which I contritruted to the memorial volame 
to Professor I, Goldsiher on his sixtieth birthday (Budapest, 
4910) and also published in the /RUALS,, toro, p. 839 sqq. 
I have there called attemion to the fact, already established 
in Ancien! Khvtan on regards the Khotan region, that 
“practically all sites that the early Chinese pilgrims describe 
as sacred to the Buddhist population of their time are atill to 


this day marked by Muharnmadan Zidraé of note, and that 
the popular legends attached to the latter often retain clear 
traces of the earlier Buddhist traditions related by the 


“ See Sir Henry Yule’s translation of Goéz’ notes as put 
together by Ricci, in Cathty, ii p. 562, All the localities 
mentioned in the extract with the exception of J’chowich, 
eecrrton been correctly identified by Sir H. Yule in 1866, 

the very scanty information then available 
svijet Bia Yonte Bits Dio cubiadia wr Verkasd. 
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of Tar-bashi, and for over two miles beyond lies in the stream bed itself between high frowning 
rock walls, which in places overhang (Fig. 29). Owing to the flood from the melting snows, which 
completely fills the gorge, the route through it becomes quite impracticable during the summer 
months when the passage from the Chichiklik is diverted to the Vangi-<dawan or Yam-bulak Passes, 
An exceptionally late spring allowed me to pass by the Tangi-tar route on June 5; but even then 
the deep pools of tossing water and big slippery boulders to be constantly crossed between almost 
perpendicular cliffs of limestone made the passage very trying and in places dangerous for the 
baggage.” 

The conditions must have been much the same when Goéz’ hard-tried caravan made its way 
down here in September or October of 1603. I could well understand on the spot the seriousness 
of the accident which here befell his faithful companion Isaac the Armenian. But there was for me 
the memory of an adventure far older and of a more famous traveller haunting this forbidding 
passage. Hsilan-tsang’s biography relates how the ‘Master of the Law’, while journeying from 
Chieh-p'an-t'o, or Tash-kurghan, towards the north-east, on the fifth day ‘encountered a troop of 
robbers." The traders accompanying him were seized with fear and clambered up the sides of the 
mountains. Several elephants, obstinately pursued, fell into the water and perished. After the 
robbers had been passed, Hsilan-tsang slowly advanced with the traders, descended the heights to the 
east and, braving a rigorous cold, continued his journey amidst a thousand dangers. After having 
thus covered eight hundred li, he passed out of the Ts‘ung-ling Mountains and arrived in the king- 
dom of Wusha.’ Now the time occupied by the journey from Tash-kurghan to the point where 
the attack was encountered and the general description of the spot clearly point to some defile east 
of the Chichiklik, and there is certainly none offering the same natural facilities for such an exploit as 
the Tangi-tar gorge. Asa competent observer has noted, ‘a few determined men might in places 
defend it against an army’. The reference to the rigorous cold experienced on the onward 
journey is also significant. We know thar the pilgrim crossed the Pamirs during the short summer, 
and spent fully twenty days in Sarikol. Hence he probably made his way over the Chichiklik and 
on towards Wu-sha and Kashgar in the autumn. At that season none of the streams encountered on 
the route would be likely to hold sufficient water to prove dangerous to elephants excepting the 
Tangitar stream which, owing to the extremely confined nature of its rock-cut bed, retains deep pools 
of water even in the winter. 

That the Tangi-tar gorge must have always been considered a portion of the route specially ex- 
posed to attacks is shown by the ruined watch-tower which rises at the lower end of the gorge where 
the latter joins the valley coming from the Yam-bulak and Yangi-dawan Passes further north. Its 
constniction was attributed by my local informants to an ancestor of [brahim Beg, the headman of 
the Kirghiz grazing in the adjacent valleys. But of greater archaeological interest is the evidence 
I discovered of the early use of the Tangi-tar route at a very confined point of the gorge, about half 
a mile from its upper end (Fig. 29). There the rock walls on either side show a line of seven well- 
cut holes, about six inches deep and eight inches across, either square or circular, which were 
undoubtedly meant for the insertion of beams. A bridge or platform laid over these must have saved 
travellers and their animals the crossing of ‘slippery and half-submerged boulders at a particularly 
awkward place. The work in these holes, chiselled out with much care and neatness, was, apparently, 
ancient. 

" See Desert Cathay, |. pp. 9984.5 for a description of by Afdmoirer, ii. p. 214, 
the route cf also Fartand Mission Report, p. 367, & See Captain (now Colonel) H, Trotter's description of 
™ See Julien, Fie, p, 274 8q-; Heal, Lif, p, 200. The — the defile, Fardand Mixsiom Refori, p.267, 
former translation has warfh-soes/, 4 manifest error, as aliown 
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In Ancient Khotan | havé already fully explained the reasons which convince me that Msilan- 
tsang’s territory of Wu-sha, then subject to Sarikol, comprised both Yarkand and Yangi-Hisar, and 
that the route followed by the pilgrim after his passage of the Chichiklik plateau took him first 
to Yanpi-Hisar and thence on to Chia-sha or Kashgar." On the rapid marches which carried 
me by June 8 to Kashgar, by way of Ighiz-yar and Yangi-Hisar, and which will be found described 
in Chapter 1X of my personal narrative, | may thus assume that throughout 1 followed my * Chinese 
patron-saint’s” track, even though this offered no scope for fresh antiquarian observations. 


Secriox IV—ABOUT KASHGAR AND YARKAND 


My arrival at Kashgar meant a return to ground familiar already from prolonged visits in 
1900-1. There my old friend Mr. (now Sir) George Macartney, K.C.LE., then the political 
representative of the Indian Government and now His Majesty's Consul-General for Chinese 
Turkestan, offered me the kindest welcome. But neither this nor the need of some physical rest 
after six weeks of constant and arduous travel would have been a sufficient inducement for a fort- 
night's stay had not a host of practical tasks, connected with the organization of my caravan, the 
purchase of transport animals, etc., as described in Chapter X of my personal narrative, kept me hard 
at work all that time. Sir G. Macartney's kind offices, supported by his great personal influence and 
to some extent also by a recollection of my previous archaeological labours about Khotan, were 
a great help in securing the goodwill of the provincial Chinese government for my fresh explorations, 

But it was a service of quite as great importance, and one for which I shall always remain truly 
grateful, when he recommended to me a qualified Chinese secretary in the person of Mr. Yin 
Ma Chiang or Chiang Szii-yeh, to give him his familiar title. For the tasks before me the help of 
a Chinese &/eratus had appeared from the first indispensable. Having had always to carry on my 
scholarly labours amidst struggles for leisure, I have never hada chance of extending my philological 
equipment by a serious study of Chinese, much though I feel its need. A kindly Fate gave me in 
Chiang Szii-yeh not merely an excellent teacher and secretary but a devoted helpmate ever ready to 
face hardships for the sake of my scientific interests, Full of the true historical sense innate in 
every educated Chinese he took to archaeological work with keen zest and intuitive aptitude, 
and whether the remains to be explored were Chinese or foreign in origin, he watched and recorded 
everything with the same unfailing care and thoroughness. Apart from the great personal benefits 
which I derived throughout my explorations from the companionship of this learned Chinese 
comrade, and to which my personal narrative bears ample testimony, research owes Chiang Szii-yeh 
direct debts for valuable scholarly labour in connexion with numerous tasks I shall have occasion to 
mention hereafter. 

In Chapter I of my Ancient Khotan | have already given a detailed review of the data which 
the accessible Chinese records furnish for the history of Kashgar territory during the pre-Muhamma- 
dan period. The additional information which has since become available, mainly through 
M. Chavannes’ labours and in particular by his translation of the account of the * Western Regions’ 
in the Annals of the Later Han dynasty,’ is useful in regard to some details, but its scope is not 
sufficiently wide to justify fresh treatment of the subject by a non-Sinologist student. 


™ Ch, Anciconl Kiotan, i. p..31, ‘The remark there made * Cf, Chavannes, Pays J Occideni, pp. 58-61, where 
in note * as to the time of the subsequent journey over the historical notices of the years a.p. 73-170 concerning 
Chichiklik requires modification, in view of local observations Kashgar are collected ( 7" oung-fao, 1907, pp. 2049q9,); Trois 
not previously available and now duly considered In my glndraux, pp. 14 944. 18 sQq., 22, 26, 48 (Z"eung-pan, 1906, 


present explanations. Ppp. 222 8Qq., 226 Bgq., 230, 234, 252); Moles adil 19, 
* See Ancien! Kholan, |. pp. 52-72. 25, 48, Bs. 7% 
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Similarly I had fully discussed, in Chapter Iv of my Ancient Khotan, whatever ancient remains 
had come to my knowledge at Kashgar and in its vicinity." But by a curious chance a ruined site 
not far beyond the northern edge of the oasis had then completely escaped me. Probably just 
because they were familiar to most Europeans stationed at Kashgar, the ruins of Ochomerwan, ‘ the 
three windows’, had never been mentioned to me. I was now anxious to pay them a visit even 
though I had reason to assume that they had been included in the late Consul-General Petrovsky's 
paper on the antiquities of Kashgar,‘ and though I knew that they had been surveyed also by such 
competent archaeologists as Professors A. Grilnwedel and Von Lecoq during the prolonged stay 
which the Royal Prussian Archaeological Expedition had made at Kashgar about six months before 
my own arrival. In view of these earlier surveys I did not feel justified in devoting more than 
a single day's rapid visit to the ruins and must here, too, content myself with a mere sketch of their 
essential features. 

Proceeding on June 21 north of the ‘old town’ of Kashgar by the great route which leads 
towards the Artush Valley and the passes across the T’ien-shan, 1 found the ruins about two miles 
beyond the northern edge of the main Kashgar oasis. They rise on the barren gravel-strewn 
*Dasht’ known as Chamalik Sai where this skirts the right bank of the wide bed of the Artush 
River (see Map No.2). As the most conspicuous remain of the site there rises a much-decayed 
Stipa (Fig: 33), about a mile to the west of the nearest fields of the small village of Titiirghe. To 
the north-west of the Stipa and along the steep bank of the river bed there stretches a low gravel 
ridge with remains of ancient fortifications both on its narrow top and at its southern foot. The 
whole is known as A/idéanning-shahré,* the town of the Great Khan ’, while the ruined Stipa is given 
the familiar designation of Tim’. The Stipa, at the extreme east of the area, rises, as the photo- 
graph shows, on a loess mound about ten feet high which, unless it is artificial, must owe its existence 
to wind erosion having lowered the adjacent open ground. The much-scoured appearance of the 
barren foothills beyond the broad and almost dry river bed (cf. Fig. 34), and of those lining the 
Chamalik Sai from the south, bore ample evidence to the great erosive force which the desert winds 
must exert here even so close to the cultivated area, 

The Stipa, still rising to a height of about thirty-two feet, was solidly built of sun-dried bricks 
set in thick layers of plaster, but has suffered so badly from cuttings and other wilful damage that 
the original facing could be traced only of the circular drum and of the commencement of the dome 
above it, Of the base all that could be made out with any certainty was that it had a square shape 
and measured about thirty-two feet on each side in the lowest course. The different stories of the 
base could no longer be distinguished, and this, with the broken state of the drum and dome, renders 
it impossible to compare the proportions with those of the Mauri-tim Stipa I had surveyed six 
years earlier to the north-east of Kashgar.* But itis noteworthy that the small shaft through the 
centre of the dome and drum observed in the latter ruin existed here, too, with a dimension of about 
three and a half feet square ; a cutting effected from the east side of the dome had laid it bare to the 
eye. Another common feature was presented by the horizontal rows of sticks or closely laid branches 
which were found projecting near the foot and top of the drum and, no doubt, once served to support 
cornices or other decoration in stucco. The bricks measured on the average fifteen by twelve inches 
with a thickness of four inches, and the layers of mud plaster between their successive courses showed 
a thickness of one and a half to two inches, 

This relic of Buddhist worship sufficed to determine that the ruined walls enclosing two small 
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also of pre-Mubammadan date. The crumbling walls, from three to five feet in thickness, are built of 
sun-dried bricks of practically the same size as those of the Stipa. To my regret the accidental 
loss of the plane-table sketch I had made renders it impossible to indicate here the exact size and 
shape of the two fortified areas. But the photograph in Fig. 34 of the one occupying the north- 
west end of the ridge and situated at a distance of about 163 yards from the other, will help to give 
an idea of their appearance and state of preservation. This detached fort is confined to the top of 
the narrow ridge of clay and gravel which rises to about forty feet above the ' Dasht* level, and 
proved nowhere more than eighty feet in width. The best-preserved portion of the enclosing wall 
to the south-east (seen on the extreme right in Fig. 34) stands to a height of some twenty feet 
and still shows a row of loopholes. The position was rendered particularly strong by the ridge 
falling away here to the river bed in very precipitous cliffs, about 120 feet high. 

The other fortification, nearer to the Stipa, showed an outer enclosure on level ground south- 
ward, with two massively built towers, about eighteen feet square, on its east face, The interior 
was covered with coarse pottery débris, marking prolonged occupation, A very curious feature was 
a line of double walls, running from a point near the south-east corner of the enclosure in the 
direction of the ruined Stipa for a distance of about fifty-six yards. The walls, separated by a dis- 
tance of ten and a half feet from each other, showed inferior construction and a line of holes at 
a height of about six feet above the ground. Were they meant for loopholes—or intended to hold 
wooden pegs for fastening large clay images, if this strange passage had served as a kind of Vihara 
approach?* Neither here nor within the main enclosures did | see débris or structural remains 
inviting excavation. Nor was there much hope of relics of interest, such as written records, surviv- 
ing to any extent on ground bare of the protecting cover of drift-sand, and in most parts exposed on 
its slopes to the full effects of such downpours as this north-western rim of the great basin from time 
to time knows, 

About one mile beyond Khakanning-shahri north-westwards the road to Artush passes, on 
its left, below a long sandstone terrace rising with an almost vertical rock face above the flat riverine 
*Dasht'. There, carved into the rock at a height of about fifty feet above the top of the detritus 
slope which has accumulated at the foot of the terrace, and about as much below the overhanging 
brink of the latter, gaped the three niches which have given to the locality its name Och-merwan, ' the 
three windows" (Fig. 30), The doorways, carefully carved from the rock within shallow recesses, 
showed slightly slanting jambs, and seemed to measure about eight feet in height and about six 
across, with a similar distance left between them. At the back of the shallow central niche I could 
easily make out the painted head of a Buddha, with hair-knob and halo, black on white, which 
Sir G. Macartney appears to have been the first to notice ; it is recognizable also in the photograph. 

The two side niches seemed much deeper, and suggested a connecting passage behind, which 
would permit the orthodox circumambulation or * Pradaksina’ of the sacred image in the small 
central niche, after a plan which I found subsequently illustrated by numerous caye-shrines near 
Tun-huang and Kucha. Square holes cut into the rock at irregular intervals below the niches had 
once served to carry the scaffolding needed for access to this little cave temple, To clamber up to 
it with the help of a rope let down from above proved impossible, and there was no time to improvise 
a rope-ladder such as; | understood, had been used by the Cossacks whe first visited the caves. 
Since they had been examined also by members of the Prussian archaeological mission, | could rest 
content with what my glasses showed me. 

The journey which brought me in five days (June 23-7) from Kashgar to Yarkand, lay by the 


* Ch. Ancien! Kiolan, i, p. 487, for the traces leh by such wooden fastenings in the walls of the Rawak Vihira, 
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main road | had followed in 1900-1, and offered no scope for antiquarian observations, Nor should 
I have anything to add to the account | have given in Amctent KAofan of the historical past 
of Yarkand and its great oasis,‘ had not M. Chavannes' translation of the chapter of the Later 
Han Annals dealing with the Western Regions and of another chapter containing the biographies 
of three Chinese generals famous for their Central Asian exploits, rendered accessible a great deal 
of fresh information on the political condition of this ancient territory of So<4'? during the first 
century of our era. Referring to M. Chavannes original publications for all details, 1 shall content 
myself here with supplementing my former account by a summary of the essential facts. 

In striking contrast to the T'ang period when Yarkand manifestly was not a place of 
importance, receiving definite mention neither in the Annals nor in Hsiian-tsang’s account, the | 
records of the Later Han dynasty show it clearly as a powerful state, for a time exercising 
predominance over the whole Tarim Basin and even beyond it. So-ch'é }#} Hi, of the identity 
of which with the present Yarkand there can be no doubt," under its king Yen was stronger than 
the rest of the territories of the ‘Western Regions’, and refused to submit to the Hsiung-nu or 
Huns when these profited by the troubles under the usurping emperor Wang Mang (a.p. 9-23) 
to assert their power in this region.® Kang, the successor of Yen, also remained loyal to the 
distant Imperial power and received in a.p. 29 nominal command over the ‘ fifty-five kingdoms” 
then counted in the ‘Western Countries’, In a.p, 38 all the kingdoms east of the Ts‘ung-ling are 
described as subject to Hsien, king of So-ch'é, who from a.p. 33 to 61 figures as the strongest 
ruler in those regions.” In a.m. 41 the Imperial Court, whose authority in the Tarim Basin still 
remained more or less nominal, was induced for a time even to grant him the title of ‘ Protector- 
General’, Subsequently Hsien threw off this allegiance, attacked the territories of Khotan, 
Shan-shan (or Lop-ndr), and Kucha and forced them to accept his own nominees as rulers or else 
to seek protection from the Hsiung-nu in the north." Even in Ta-yilan, or Farghana, he asserted 
his authority, Finally, Khotan in 4.p. 60 successfully rose against Hsien, After several vain 
attempts at reconquest he was himself besieged in his own capital So-ch’é and succumbed in the 
following year to Kuang-té, king of Khotan.™ 

Subsequently the Hsiung-nu or Huns appear to have asserted their power at So-ch'é for 
a time and even to have reduced Khotan to a tributary state" But by that time Chinese power 
had begun to reassert itself in the Tarim Basin under the great general Pan Ch'ao, After 
securing Khotan and Kashgar for the Imperial cause about a.n, 74 he extended his influence 
over other territories." In spite of several revolts and. set-backs his policy ‘of using the 
barbarians to attack the barbarians” enabled this able leader and statesman gradually to con- 
solidate Chinese authority among the contending states" At last, in a.p. 88, he succeeded in 
subjecting So-ch’é in spite of the aid brought by the then powerful state of Kucha."* Three years 
later Kucha itself, which appears to have relied first upon the Huns and subsequently upon an 
invasion attempted by the Yiieh-chih, or Indo-Scythians, from the Oxus, was obliged to make its 
gubmission with other territories alone the northern rim of the Tarim Basin, In a.p, 94 the 


1 Cl. Ancient Kilotan, 1. pp. 87 99, " See Mid, pp. 56 sqq. (T’owng-pav, 1907, p. 203). 
PcThis identity is fully recognized also’ by the present * dhid., p. 58 (Tewng-pao, 1907, p. 304); Chavunnes, 
Chinese administration which gives to the Yarkand district Lros généranx, p. 3 (T° oung-fao, 1906, p. 218), 
id Seip ean oF Sen’ “ See Chavannes, Zroir generous, pp. 13 sqq. (Z"owng- 
* See Chavannes, Pays df Orcident, p. 50 (7 mmg-pas, pao, 1906, pp. 218 Bq, ). 
1997, p. 196). U See ibid, ps. 18 (Jong-paw, 1906, p. 222). 
8 See sid. p. 5 (Troung-pa0, 1997, P. 197). * CF sbed., pp. 23 sqq. (7° owng-pav, 1906, pp, agrsqq.) A 
" Ch. did, pp, 52 8qq. (TZ oung-fan, 1997, P 499) previous attempt on So-ch’é,in a.m, 84, appears to have failed, 
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reconquest of the latter was completed hy the subjection of Yen-ch’i, or Kara-shahr, in the 
north-east." 

During my four days’ stay at Yarkand 1 was as unsuccessful as on my previous visits in 
obtaining information as to any old sites. The position of ‘ the old city’ of Yarkand, from which 
Aba Bakr the tyrant, was, according to Mirza Haidar's testimony, believed to have excavated 
great riches," still remains unidentified. The intensive cultivation proceeding all over this great 
and flourishing oasis is likely to have buried all ancient remains’ under deep layers of alluvial 
deposit, as explained in my former Report with reference to Yotkan, the site of the old Khotan 
capital." But the probability that the present Yarkand city is itself built on ground occupied by 
the ancient capital of So-ch’é, or near it, is strengthened by a large find of coins (which was made 
some time before my stay) near the Ya-mén of the District Magistrate in the ' new city of Yirkand. 
From it Pén Ta-jén, the learned Amban then in charge of the District, was kind enough to offer 
me a representative set of ten specimens, These comprise, as the inventory list prepared by 
Mr. J..Allan shows,* one copper coin with the legend K'ai-yiian as issued by Kao Tsu, the. first 
emperor of the T'ang dynasty (A.b. 618-27), and by his successors for over a century, and various 
issues of the Sung dynasty, ranging from a.p. 990 to 1131. The composition of this hoard seems 
to bear evidence that the site of the present Yarkand city was already occupied towards the close 
of the pre-Muhammadan period, 

For my move from Yarkand to Karghalik, the next ¢/afe southward, [| used on this journey 
a new and somewhat devious route which took me along a hitherto unsurveyed portion of the 
Tiznaf River. [no Chapter XI of my personal narrative 1 have fully described it, Its choice was 
due to the wish ty satisfy iny archaeological conscience by a visit to the site of Kizil-jai, from 
which about two years earlier some fairly well-preserved manuscript records in Uigur seript had 
been brought to Sir G. Macartney, They have since been. ander examination by Dr. E, Denison 
Ross, CLE." who was able to show me the originals on my passage through Calcutta in 
December, 1908. The antiquarian results of the excursion which I made on July 4 to the site 
from Bagh-jigda, a small village on newly settled land near the right bank of the Tiznaf River 
(Map No, 11), proved scanty. After passing for about five miles northward through recently 
reclaimed cultivation, we entered an area of luxuriant scrub and jungle extending between the 
Tiznaf River and the moving sands on the east, and after another four miles or so reached a spot 
marked by a group of large wild poplars and known as ' Kizil-jai Mazar’. About half.a mile 
north-west of it the discoverer of the Lligur records, a Bagh-jigda tenant, [brahim by name, pointed 
out as their provenance one of those curious tamarisk-covered sand-cones which are a typical 
feature on the edge of the Taklamakan desert,* On: closer examination I ascertained that more 
than ten years had passed between the discovery and the presentation of the documents to 
Sit G. Macartney. Ibrahim declared that he had come upon one small packet on the top close 
to the surface, while searching for dead wood or £o¢e4, and then upon two more when clearing the 
sand some two yards lower, the total height of the sand-cone above the adjacent ground being 
about fourteen feet. How the several documents, all apparently of the same period, were found 
at greatly varying depths, seems difficult to explain, considering that these sand-cones are of 
relatively slow growth," and that the difference in levels he named would indicate probably an 


" See Chayannes, Tru g¢ndraux, pp. 25 qq. ( J" omng- ™ Dr, Ross has in preperation a full account of them. 
fa, 4906, p. 233). * (As to the origin and growth of these intercsting forma- 

“ CO farith-<-Rashigi, pp.-ag6 0; 237; gb. tions, cf Anca Khoon, i pp. 120, 458: 

* See Ancient Khotam, pp. 196 qq, " For definite archaeological evidence on this paint, far- 

* Cf App. B below, © nished by a ruined shrine at ihe Farhid Bég Site, see below, 
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interval of centuries. Here, as.in the case of almost all chance finds of this kind in Turkestan ; a 
which have not been followed up at the time, the only critical verdict can be won Aguet, é| : 


Riding about two miles further north over waste ground covered with low scrub, I found Remains of 
numerous ruins of small mud-built houses scattered over an area which, by its clearly traceable ‘olest-at. 
irrigation channels, its terraced fields, the almost complete absence of drift sand, and similar indica- 
tions was plainly marked as having been occupied down to a comparatively recent period, These 
remains, closely resembling the dwellings of modern villagers in these parts, were found in small 
detached groups extending for about a mile from north-west to south-east. The greater part of the 
locality was known to my guides as Kor/orh-afa, while they gave the name of 7alart-zemin to its 
northern end. The survey effected two years later by my assistant Rai Bahadur Lal Singh on his 
march from Merket to Karghalik showed that a small enclave of actual cultivation near the farms 
of KOk6l and Lai-dang (see Map No. 11) reaches within a few miles of the ruins, These, no doubt, 
dated from a period when the narrow belt capable of irrigation between the desert edge and the 
Tianaf River down to Merket had seen more continuons cultivation than at present. Sir G. Macartney 
had visited Koilogh-ata earlier in the year, and, stimulated by the find of the Uigur documents in 
this vicinity, had the rubbish in one or two of these humble dwellings cleared. But the only 
discovery rewarding his excavation was part of a leather slipper which of course, in the absence of 
dated relics, could afford no chronological fixing. So there was no inducement for me to spend time 
over further clearings. 


Sectios V—ALONG THE WESTERNMOST KUN-LUN 

After traversing the large and flourishing oasis of Karghalik from north to south on July 6 Stay at 
and 7, | made my way south across the wide gravel glacis of the westernmost Kun-lun to the village Bok-yar. 
of Kék-yar (Map No. 12) through which a much-frequented caravan-route passes to the headwaters 
of the Tiznaf and Yarkand Rivers and thus across the Kara-koram to. Ladak. ‘The stay of sixteen 
days which I made at KGék-yar (July 9 to 24), and of which an account has been given in Chapter XI 
of Desert Cathay, was solely intended to secure me, at the foot of the mountains and thus in relative 
coolness, the peace needed for the completion of my last tasks in connexion with Ancien! Kholan. 
These kept me so busy throughout that I felt almost glad for the absence of any archaeological 
distractions in the vicinity of this little submontane oasis. Yet the observations I was able to 
collect there and on my subsequent move eastwards along the foot of the mountains proved useful 
as regards both the ethnography and historical geography of this region, I shall offer some 
supplementary notes on the latter first. 

In Ancient Khotan | have already set forth in detail the reasons which induced me to identify Early 
Karghalik with the kingdom which Hstian-tsang calls Cééchié-chia, and which in the T'ang Annals Chinese 
and Sung Yiin's itinerary figures under the variously spelt names of Chu-chit-po and Chu-chit-pan,' Kanha 
Now the special notice of the T'ang Annals states explicitly that this kingdom was the same as 
‘the kingdom of 7s#-Ao of the epoch of the Hans. It has annexed and possesses the territory of 
the four peoples called //sryeh, P'u-4, /-nav and Téjo* In the Ch'ten Han shu there are separate 
short notices of Tzii-ho, Hsi-yeh, P'u-li, and I-nai.” But the statements there made as to the 
relative positions, etc,, of these localities show various discrepancies which cannot be satisfactorily 
cleared up without access to the original text. Thus we cannot conclude more for the present than 

' Cf, Ancien’ Khotan, i. pp. 89-93 ; for the varying forms elsewhere in the case of the important account of the 
of the name cf. also Chavannes, Voyage dr Song Fun, p. 1g, ‘Western Regions" furnished by Book XCVI of the CA's 
note 4, and Farce ovcid,, p. 366. fian shu, the need of a new translation by a critical scholar, 

* See Tarez occtd,, p, 123) farniliar with the results of modern geographical and anti- 

* See Wylie, /. Amthropol. Jnsi., x. pp. g1sq. Here, as quarian researches, 14 sadly felt. 
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that these petty chiefships must have been situated close together near the present Karghalik. 
The passage about Hsi-yeh mentions that its ruler was called king of Tzi-ho; and in apparent 
agreement with this indication of a special connexion between the two places, modern Chinese 
geographers were prepared to identify Hsi-yeh and Tzi-ho with the closely adjacent village tracts 
of Yul-arik and Kok-yar,* 
Oases of Hence it was of interest for me to be able to familiarize myself with the local conditions. At 
Kek-yit,  Kok-yar the area capable of cultivation is restricted to a narrow strip of ground less than half 
and Ushak- a mile across and under five miles in length, enclosed between absolutely barren slopes at the 
bash. bottom of a narrow valley. The people, reckoned at about two hundred households, depend 
largely for their sustenance on cattle and sheep kept far away in the mountains. Nor is the 
configuration of the valley such that much extended cultivation can be assumed even for an 
earlier period when a moister climate prevailed. Conditions are somewhat more favourable at the 
| small oasis of Yil-arik, situated at the mouth of the Akchik-jilga some six miles in a direct line 
| eastwards. Here the whole irrigated area—and there did not seem to be any water to spare— 
was said to support about 260 households, including the village of Rowush. Ushak-bashi, the 
adjacent oasis eastwards, which receives irrigation from the stream known as Ulighistang and 
is fed by permanent snow-beds, appeared to be slightly larger and was reckoned at over 300 
households,’ Fertile as the thin cover of loess is, which overlies the Piedmont gravel beds at this 
little cluster of oases, it seems difficult to suppose that, situated so near to each other and so limited 
in resources, they could ever have figured as separate ‘kingdoms’. A glance at the map (No. 12) 
will help greatly to strengthen this doubt; for it shows how relatively small is the cultivated area 
of these submontane villages when compared with the fertile expanse of the main Karghalik oasis. 
In view of the topographical conditions it may be safely asserted that Karghalik, with its ample 
supply of water from the Tiznaf River and its thick and fertile loess terraces, must always have been 
the most populous and important of the oases south of the Yarkand river, It is impossible to 
assume that it can have remained without mention in the Chinese survey of which the Han 
Annals have preserved us a record. An explanation of the apparent omission is afforded by the 
more lucid notice which Chap. Cxvmt of the Later Han Annals contains of these territories.* 
| There it is stated that travelling from Khotan by the route leading westwards ‘ one passes through 
Pi-shan and arrives at Hsi-yeh, Tzi-ho, and Téjo’* That all these must be looked for in the 
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vicinity of Karghalik is clear; for the identity of P'i-shan with the present Gima js certain,’ and 
the route thence westwards necessarily leads to what is now the Karghalik district, 

Of the kingdom of Hsi-yeh pj 7% it is stated that it also bore the name Lu-sha Bp pp, and 
that it had then a ruler distinct from Tzirho, ' the (C/'ten] Han shu stating wrongly that Hsi-yeh 
and Tzii-ho are a single kingdom. The king of 7s#-to + & has his residence in the gorge of 

Hu-chien wf ij at a thousand Ii's distance from Su-lé (Kashgar). Both the distance indicated and 
the situation in a confined valley point to one or another of the submontane oases south of 
Karghalik as the Tzt-ho capital here referred to. Accepting this location we are necessarily led to 
identify 77st-ych as Karghalik ; for only on the assumption that this great oasis is meant can we 
account for the striking difference in population which the notice of the Later Han Annals 
indicates by stating the number of households as 2,500 at Hsi-yeh and only 350 at Tzii-ho. 
. This proportion is about the same as a modern census would be likely to reveal between the 





| * Cf, Chavannes, Voyage de Song Yun, p. 19, note 4- 1907, p. £74) 
* For a description of thie tract cf, Desert Cathay, 1. ' Cf. Ancient Kholan, \. pp. 97, 103- 


> pp. 152 *q. * See Chavannes, Pays df Occideni, p- 28 ( Troung-pao, 
mt * See Chavannes, Pays d Oceident, pp. 28 2y. ( Toung-pao, 1907, p. ©74)- 
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oasis of Karghalik proper and the Beg-ship comprising Kuk-yar, Yularik, and Ushak-bashi. The 


identification of Hsi-yeh with Karghalik is in striking agreement with the statement in the Ci'ren 


ffan sku that Hsi-yeb joined Pi-shan on the east and So-ch’é on the north; for Giima and 
Yarkand are the neighbours of Karghalik on these sides exactly as here represented, [If it is 
assumed that, at the time from which the notice of the Former Han Annals dates, Hsi-yeh or 
Karghalik had passed under the rule of a family originally holding the hill tract southward, the 
identification of Chu-chit-po with the Tzii-ho of Han times by the T'ang annalists becomes 
intelligible,” though their description of the territory shows clearly that the present Karghalik 
district is meant. 

As regards the ‘kingdom of 7#7o' f#% >$& which the Later Han record describes as a territory 
adjoining Tzti-ho and of identical customs, with a population of only a hundred households, it is 
safe to assume that it must be looked for among the several inhabited hill tracts to the west and 
south-west of Kék-yar. On the upper Tiznaf River, about Gusos, and in the valleys of the five 
Streams which feed it, collectively known as Bésh-kant, there are fairly numerous settlements of 
semi-nomadic hillmen which 1 shall presently have occasion to speak of. The exact location 
of Pw-lé and J-nai, the other small territories which Chu-chi-po or Karghalik had absorbed in 
Tang times, cannot be determined at present. But the mention made in the Ci'ten Han shu 
of their position north of Tzd-ho, and of their dependence on So-ch’é or Yarkand for agricultural 
produce, suggests that they may represent the isolated hill settlements found in those little 
accessible valleys like Asghan-sal, Och-beldir, Tong, which are drained by the middle course of 
the Zarafshan, or Yarkand, River, and the topography of which was first satisfactorily cleared up by 
Captain Deasy’s surveys.” 

Fully occupied as I was with desk-work during my stay at Kék-yar I managed there also to 
secure useful anthropometrical and other information about the hillmen of Pakhpu, on the Tiznaf 
headwaters, in whose racial type and origin I had long been interested. In Ancient Kholan 1 had, 
on the basis of the scanty data then available, called attention to the important ethnic link which 
that small and little-known hill-tribe presented between the Iranian Sarikolis and the actual 
population of Khotan and the other oases along the southern edge of the Taklamakin." I had 
also discussed there at length the manifold evidence, anthropometric, linguistic, and historical, 
convergently pointing to the fact that the Galcha type of the Homo Alpinus, of which the 
Sarikolis are now the easternmost representatives, had once extended much further to the east 


and constituted the prevalent racial element in the ancient population of Khotan and the oases 


linked with it in culture and history. In the course of the journey which my present volumes 
describe, I used every opportunity to collect fresh anthropometric materials which would help 
to throw light on this and kindred’ questions connected with the ethnic character and origin of the 


population now settled in the Tarim Basin and particularly in its southern part. But the very 


abundance of these new materials has made their systematic analysis by Mr. T. A. Joyce, who 
once more offered his highly valued collaboration, a protracted task, and until his results from the 
new measurements, taken on over six hundred individuals, are published, it would be premature 
for me to resume the inquiry as a whole. I shall therefore restrict myself here and in similar cases 
to a record of such general ethnographic observations as will account for the character of these 
materials and may help their full use hereafter.** 


* See Chavannes, Tires occid., p. 123. the available topographical materials, 
* Sung Yin and probably also Fa-heien passed through " Cf. Ancrenl Khotan, i. pp. 264q., 91, 145 81. 
these hill tracts on their way from Karglialik to Sarikol ; sec " [Since the above was written Mr, Joyce's * Notes on the 


Ancient Khotun, i. pp. 28 sq., with note 13, for references to physical anthropology of Chinese Turkestan and the Pamirs‘ 
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‘The small semi-nomadic settlements generally designated as Paképy2* from the name of their 


chief valley, are scattered along the several high and narrow valleys which the headwaters of the. 
‘Tiznaf River-drain. ‘The point near which all these streams meet lies to the south-west of Kok-yair 


and behind a high spur descending from the westernmost Kundun. Unfortunately, want of time 


made it impossible for me to visit this litth-known mountain tract. But with the efficient help of 


the Karghalik Ya-mén I manayed, in spite of the difficulties caused by the flooded state of the 
streams and still more by the shy and suspicious nature of the hillmen, to secure at Kik-yar visits 
from representative batches of 'Pakhpuluks’ (Fig. 23), I was preatly interested to note that 
the general impression conveyed by the appearance of my visitors, mostly fine-looking men, was 
that of a race homogeneous and showing close resemblance to the Howe 4/pinus type as known 
to me from Sarikol and Wakhin. The prevalence of fair and medium-coloured eyes; narrow 
aquiline noses, closely-knit eyebrows and generally abundant growth of hair distinctly separated 
them from the usual stock of the Yarkand and Karghalik population. Though there was nothing 
to distinguish them in dress or general bearing, | soon was able to pick out any Pakhpu visitor 
from the midst of local villagers who usually crowded around to watch the anthropometric pro- 
ceedings. Only a careful comparison of the exact measurements taken with those subsequently 
obtained among people of Ktk-yar, Khotan, and other southern oases can show to what extent my 
impression was justified. But at the time the idea strongly suggested itself that alpine isolation 
had preserved. in these hillmen representatives of that population, mainly Galcha in origin and as 
yet but little affected by amalgamation with other blood, which in pre-Muhammadan times appears 
to have extended right through to Khotan and even farther eastwards. 

The alleged distinct language of which 1 had heard at Karghalik on my passage in 1901, 
proved a fiction or at least a thing of the past; forneither the offer of reward por the fear of further 
inquiries | might be induced to make in their own hills, would induce my visitors from Pakhpu to 
own that they knew aught but their ‘Taghlik’ or hill Turki dialect But on other points I was 
able to obtain useful information from the more intelligent men among them. Thus | ascertained 
that the hill tract collectively known by the designation of Sésh-tan/, ‘the five villages’, and 
containing a closely allied population, is reckoned to comprise the valleys of Pakhpu, Chukshi, 
Bulung, Yulung, and Chép. The last named is drained by a stream which falls into the Yarkand 
Darya below Tir,’ The administration is carried on by a Bég residing in Chukshii. In all the 
valleys oats and other crops suited to the high elevation are grown, Chukshi’ possessing most 
of this scanty cultivation. But the chief support of the hillmen are their herds of yaks and sheep, 
and as Pakhpu owns by far the most extensive grazing-grounds in the side-valleys of Uligh-yailak, 
Kida, Chirak-saldi, Tur-agil, Tash-kurghan, it is also, in spite of very limited cultivation, the most 
populous and important of the five alpine communities. Of-aé-ors or felt tents which seem to 
serye as the usual habitations, sixty-five were counted in Pakhpu, with fiye to ten people in each. 
But there seemed reason to suppose that the number was considerably under-estimated, In any 


have been published in J, Aviérypi, frst, ail, yp. 450-B4- and Kbk-yar, [ examined agreed that the term designated 


They will be reproduced below in App. C, Here it will 
eilffice Wo mention thal the people of Pakhpu show close 
relationship with the Sarikolis and are chased by Mr. Joyoe 
with the latter in the Pamir group; Jor. cil, pp. 459 4. 
462. 

Dp press Epcn mesas 
name Pabhpu loosely used of the people of the whole hill 
tract in the fashion which Dr. Bellew's notes reflect ( Varkand 
Mission Reper!, pp. 61 aq.) yet the men, both from Pukbpo 


properly only the chief vulley of these hillmen, and that the 
latter were correctly known as JiakApulwk (fib being the 
usual adjectival affix of Turki). 

" See Dr. Hassenstein'’s map appemled to Hedin, 
* Reisen in Z.-A,," Peterman Mitheltunem, Erginaungehefi,. 
No, 131, 1900. 

" See Captain H. HP. Deasy’s Map of Werters Chine 
aad Tibi, No. 4. 
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case, it deserves to be noted that the annual taxes payable into the Karghalik treasury on account 
of sales of animals alone were assessed at twelve ‘ Yambus’ or horseshoes of silver, corresponding to 
about Ks, t,500,—not counting the Bég’s additional octroi. In the days before Hunza came under 
effective British control (1891), the Pakhpu valleys were a favourite hunting-ground for Kanjatis 
raiding across the Shimshal Pass for cattle and slaves, Not less than 170 Pakhpuluks had thus 
been carried off within living memory and never heard of again, 

On two points the information obtained from my Pakhpu visitors presented some antiquarian 
interest. Hstian-tsang tells us, evidently from stories heard on his passage,'* that there was on the 
southern border of the kingdom of Ché-chi-chia, or Karghalik, ‘a high mountain with very elevated 
passes and peaks piled up one above the other. Plants and trees are stunted by the cold, From 
spring to autumn the torrents of the valleys and the mountain sources spread on all sides, There 
one sees niches in the flanks of the mountain, and cells among the rocks. They are disposed in 
a regular fashion among the grottos and woods. Many Indians, having obtained Arhat-ship, display 
their supernatural faculties, rise into the air to travel afar, and come to settle in these places. 
A multitude of Arhats have entered Nirvana there. On that account a great number of Stiipas 
have been constructed, Even now there are three Arhats residing i in these rock caverns. They are 
plunged in the state of ecstasy producing “extinction of mind". Their bodies are shrivelled; their 
beards and hair continue to grow, so that monks come from time to time to shave them. There can 
be no doubt that the story here recorded by Hsilian-tsang rested on old local tradition, for the same 
account of the nuraculous Arhats was heard already by the Indian Buddhist traveller Jinagupta 
when he passed through Ché-chii-chia about a.p. 556 on his way from Gandhara to China.” It is 
equally clear that the legend must have been localized at some natural rock caves. 

Tt was, therefore, of special interest to me to learn from my Pakhpu visitors that there are at 
least four well-known caves in their mountains, and that two, if not all of them, are looked upon as 
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Mazars, and thus sites of local worship, One, said to be" large enough to hold over 200 sheep’, Mts. 


is situated near the point where the Kara-kash Jilga debouches into the main valley of Pakhpu, and 

is held sacred as the resting-place of a saint, 'Sultén Képutwali’. Another cave exists at Kulan- 
arghu, a place apparently to be located at the head of the high valley between the Takhta-koram 
and Kukalyang Passes, <A third, in the Kida Valley, is passed by the route from Kék-yar to the 
Yangi-lawan, It was particularly curious to hear of a small cave in Chukshii, near the head of the 
valley leading to the Yangat (*Yangi-art ?) Pass, which is looked upon with much awe by the hill- 
men as the resting-place of a miracle-working Faqir who had died there ‘in old times’. By their 
position and sacred character these caves seem to correspond closely to the sites which figured in the 
levends heard by Jinagupta and Hstian-tsang, and thus to furnish a striking fresh instance of the 
survival of Buddhist local worship in these parts. Nor need Hsiian-tsang's reference to woods in 
this region appear as strange as the now generally barren appearance of these mountains might 
suggest, For, rare as tree growth must be under their present climatic conditions, Rai Ram Singh 
on the surveys for which I had dispatched him towards the Karlik-dawan, actually discovered con- 
siderable fir forest still surviving in the Akchik Valley between Tatligh and Tarishilagh~ghil, at an 
elevation close on 10,000 feet. Nowhere else in the Kun-lun do I know of firs or similar tree 
growth, The discovery of this forest accords remarkably well with the peculiar luxuriance of trees 
in the Karghalik oasis. This might, perhaps, be due to a local climate rendered less dry by 


“ See Julien, Mémoires, li, pp. 227 sq.; Beal, S¥-pu-di, il, than Fistian-tsang's, was heard and recorded by a Chinese 
p. 308. contemporary who inserted it ina Buddhist treatise published 
" Cf, M. Chavannes’ paper on Jinagupta in Z"oumg-pae, A. D. §97> 
1905, pp. 332 8q. His narrative, apparently more detailed ™ See Map No, t2, B. 4. 
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remnants of monsoon moisture passing here across the high mountains.” In view of the desiccation: 
so plainly proved elsewhere by archaeological evidence in the Tarim Basin, it seems bur reasonable 


to suppose that in earlier times forest was not altogether so exceptional in the mountains south of 
Karghalik as it now is. 

There is another local fact which deserves passing notice with regard to the historical topography 
of this region. My Pakhpu informants were well aware of a place near the panenion of the Yulung 
and Chukshit Valleys where jade used to be regularly quarried from the hill-side ‘in the old Khitai 


times’, ie. before Yaqib Bég's rebellion. Now the record of the Former Han Annals speaks: 


distinctly of Tzti-ho as a territory producing jade.” We have seen above that the name Tzti-ho is 
likely to have originally applied to the submontane group of oases comprising Kék-yar and its 
neighbours. The Pakhpu tract has its easiest approach from the side of Kok-yar, and must always 
have been closely lmked with it. Thus the mention of its jade in connexion with Tzi-ho becomes 
quite intelligible and helps ‘to confirm still further the location proposed for this territory, 

From Kok-yar I made ‘my way to Khotan between July 25 and August 5 by the little-known 
route which passes along the foot of and through the barren outer hills of the Kun-lan, I had chosen 


this track, instead of the high road followed on my previous journey which leads by the edge of the 


desert mainly for the chanceof fresh surveys it gave me. It allowed me to visit in succession the 
oases of Kilian, Sanju, Duwa, all resting at the debouchure of snow-fed streams destined to lase 
themselves further down in the desert, and proved, as Chapter XII! of my personal ‘narrative 
shows," in various ways geographically interesting. Incidentally the journey gave mé complete 
proof that this submontane route, owing to its length and the nature of the ground it traverses, 
could not possibly be the one which Hsiian-tsang followed to Khotan.* But otherwise there was 
little opportunity here for archaeological observations. 

From the large and flourishing oasis of Sanju, which forms an important adjunct of Giima, the 
ancient /7-shan, T reached on July 31 the debouchure of the Puski Valley (Map No. 16,C. 4). “At 
the long-stretched settlement of about forty households which extends along the scanty stream of 
Puski, I'first heard of a ‘Tim’, or ancient miound, situated to the north on the route to Zanguya. 
According to the report of the local greybeards it had been repeatedly dug into, on the last 
occasion by three men of Puski, who all died shortly thereafter! So it was easy to guess that it was 
the ruin of a Stipa, As the distance proved too great, I had to leave my visit for the next day, 

Riding along the left bank of the stream, which, characteristically enough, carried even at that 
season only ‘ Kara-su’,/or spring water, there being ‘no permanent ice or snow at its head, I reached, 
after about two miles, a colony of five or six households, founded about twelve years before and 
known.as Jangal-bagh. It was interesting to find here, just below the area of new cultivation and 


partly within it, a small ‘Tati’ one of those wind-eroded old village sites which are such typical marks 
for the extent of ancient oases along the southern edge of the Tarim Basin. Their characteristic 


features | have fully discussed in ncien! Kdolan.™ The Jangal-bagh ‘Tati’ proved about three- 


quarters of a mile long and a quarter across. The ground, a soft loess, was thickly covered with 


fragments of ancient pottery of bright red colour and mostly of fine texture and remarkable hard- 
ness. Representative specimens brought away, some with lightly incised wave patterns, are described 


" Cf. Desir? Cathay, ip. 140, 

"Cf. Wyle, f. Anthrop. Jnat. x. p. 32. 

= See sincien! Kévien,i. pp. of agg. for a fall account of 
this route. 

= See Diver! Cathay, L pp. 159 89q. 

™ | have fully discussed Motian-teang's route in Amciens 
Khaitan, 1 pp. 98eq. The distance from Kok-yir to Khiotan 


town proved by actual road measurement about 183 miles 
and would be slightly greater from Karphalik by the same 


route. ‘This distance i greatly in excess of the Soo |i. 


reckoned by Hellantang from Chié<hii-chia to Yatkan, ihe 
ancient Khotan capital; of. aleo dae. ev, nole 16. 
Cl, Amctead Rhoden, |. pp, roy egg. 
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below. More of this ‘ Tati’ had been reclaimed for cultivation when the new colony was estab- 
lished, and this process was still going on at the time of my vistt. As there seemed to be sufficient 
water for further irrigation, it can only be a question of time before the rest of the old village site 
disappears again under fields and the deposits of loess dust which steadily accumulate over. all 
cultivated areas of this region, The absence of datable remains such as coins makes it impossible 
to fix chronologically the abandonment of the site. Bur, judging from the character of the pottery 
and the height of the wind-eroded loess-banks or ' witnesses’, 8 feet to 10 feet, it must yo back to 
pre-Muhammadan times. 

Beyond this ' Tati’ the road leads over a barren’ Sai’ of gravel, overlooking the broadening bed 
of the stream and sloping away glacis-like towards the oasis of Zanguya. The ruined mound, visible 
from afar on this absolutely bare ground, rises at a point about six miles below Puski * Langar’ and 
half a mile from the left bank of the stream. The track to Zanguya still actually passes by it, The 
structure of sun-dried bricks, resting on a square base and originally, no doubt, surmounted by 
Its extant height from where the 
clay brickwork rests on the gravel ‘Sai’ was only 13 feet, Galleries had been run into the mound 
from three sides, and a shallow cayity had been dug out on its top. On the badly broken surface no 
definite indications survived of the arrangement of the base and the dome; but the lowest base 

to have measured about 34 feet square, and the superstructure may well have resembled 
that of the Stipa of Tépa-tim which I discovered in 1900 between Gima and Moji,** though the 
base was manifestly much lower. The bricks, made of clay with a plentiful admixture of straw and 
chaff, measured on the average 17 inches by 14 inches, with a thickness of 3-4 inches. 

Ata height of 4 feet from the ground the north and west sides showed a level row of tamarisk 
and willow sticks set close together, and once probably supporting a projecting cornice in plaster. 


‘The sticks were about one foot long and very firmly embedded.” Examining the foot of the mound, 


I convinced myself that the foundation rested on soil exactly the same as that. displayed by the 
surface of the surrounding ‘Sai' and on the identical ground level. This proves that this gravel glacis 


is not perceptibly affected by wind erosion, an observation which is in exact agreement with the 


results of my subsequent examination of the desert ground near most of the ancient Limes west and 
north of Tun-huang. It was curious to find the brick débris of the lower slopes covered on its 
surface with small pebbles, evidently driven on to the mound by the force of the winds which sweep 
across this glacis with great force from the side of the desert during the spring and summer. Perhaps 
it is to this powerful corroding agent that we must ascribe the state of far greater decay which this 


* Puoski oor. Fr. of dark red pottery orm. with 
appliqué band of clay deeply punched at short intervals ; 
above and below this ig wave pattern irregularly scribbled. 
4° % 3%". 

Puski ooa. Fr, of pottery, very hard-fired, dark red, 

with band of lightly incised wave pattern. 2}§* xa}. 

Puski 003. Fr. of pottery, as Puski. oo2, but thinner. 
3” x ayy”. 

Puski oo4. Fr. of hard-fired red ware, lip of vessel; 
rim projects slightly, sloping sharply downwards, ak" x 


if” 
Puski 005. Fr. of pottery, hard-fired, dark red with 
smooth outer surface. 23” x 1”. 


Puski oo6. Fr. of dark red pottery, with very thin 
friable sand:coloured slip; clay hard-fired and gritty. 
2y°x 1H". 


Puski oo7. Fr. of pottery, hard-fired, gritty, dark red ; 
orn, with rough incised pattern. on outer face. 2° x 1ph". 
Puski oof Fr. of pottery; neck and rim of vessel; 

rim runs sharply down from lip and in very slightly under- 
cut, apy” * 14h" 

Puski oo9. Fr. of dark red ware, very bard-fred ; 
has smooth reddish-brown slip over outer face. ayy" x 
2 Le 

Puski oor, Split piece of willow from plaster 
support; bark extant on outer surface; one end new cut. 
xr xk. 

Puski oon. Split stick of tamarisk; bark partly 
extant, 5° xi" xg", 

™ Ch Ancien! Kholen, i, pp. 104 49.% fi. Pi, XIX. 
™ For specimens, ace list in note as. 
™ See below. 
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Stipa ruin exhibits as compared with the Topa-tim and similar remains that are surrounded by loess 
soi! or fine sand disintegrated from this. 

Nowhere around the mound could I trace any mark of ancient habitation, The bare gravel Sai' 
showed not even fragments of old pottery, the most lasting indications of early occupation. Hence 
it is clear that the Stipa must have risen then as it does now, on the bare“ Dasht’ by the route between 
Puski and Zanguya. Half a mile to the east of it flows the stream of Puski in a wide bed of rubble 
and sand, and just across the latrer there stands a modest mud-built Mazar, held sacred as the resting- 
place of a legendary Imam ‘Ali Akbar, evidently the inheritor of the sanctity once enjoyed by the 
Stipa, and another instance of the continuity of local worship in these regions. 

During the following marches, before | reached familiar ground again, it was only at one point 
that I came across old remains. { had heard already at Puski of a ‘Tim’ below the oasis of Duwa, 
and when descending from there on August 3 by the route towards Pialma | was shown it standing 
on a'steep conglomerate hill. Thisis known as Lamus-kir and overlooks the northernmost cultivated 
ground of Lamus village, rising about 200 feet above the right bank of the Duwa River, It proved 
a mound, about ro feet high and 25 feet in diameter, roughly built of layers of stone and earth 
with plentiful twigs and brushwood interspersed, The material and manner of construction recalled 
the burialemounds of Tiiga-dong I had examined in 1901 to the south of Domoko.™ Whether it 
also resembled the latter in its character and purpose the rapid inspection [ was able to make 
does not allow me to state. Want of time did not permit me to visit another, and apparently 
larger, mound on a steep ridge flanking the river bed on the opposite western bank. According to 
my local informants, its manner of construction was the same, and observation through my glasses 
seemed to support this statement. It is, perhaps, significant that at neither point did 1 hear of any 
adjacent Mazar. That evening, after a long and trying march described elsewhere, | had the Satis- 
faction of resting once more at Kum-rabat Padshahim, the quaint desert shrine which marks Hsiian: 
tsang’'s site of the sacred rats and the western limit of the ancient Khotan kingdom. 


™ See Ancien! Khelan, i. pop. 465.41, 
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CHAPTER IV 
REMAINS OF THE KHOTAN OASIS 
Section L—OLD SITES WITHIN THE OASIS 


Tue preat oasis of Khotan, to which I returned on August §, 1906, after an absence of over Stays at 
five years, had been the centre and base of my archaeological work on the former journey. After i 
all the attention and labour which I then devoted to the study of its ancient topography, history, 
and extant remaits, and of which the results have been fully recorded in Chapters VI-VIl of 
Ancient Khotan, it was obvious that the short stays which I made at Khotan town in August 
and again in September, 1906, could serve only for the collection of information from local ‘ treasure- 
seekers’ about possible desert sites awaiting exploration beyond the oasis, and for preparations for 
travel further afield. Hence what [ have to record here is confined to a few supplementary 
observations about remains still visible above ground, and to a short account of such acquisitions 
of antiques as | was able to make from Yotkan, the site of the ancient Khotan capital. 

To take the observations first, | may mention that, when marching from Kara-Kash town to ‘ Tati‘ ot 
the city of Khotan by the direct route I had not previously visited, I came across unmistakable Daniels 
indications of a‘ Tati’, i.e. the wind-eroded ground of ancient occupation, by the eastern edges Soa 
the narrow tongue of sandy desert, known as Za/amas-kum, which projects into the oasis from the 
north between the irrigated lands of Sipa and Laskuya (Map No, 20). The red pottery débris 
strewing the ground, where not covered by dunes, looked decidedly old, and proves that cultivation 
in ancient times was continuous in the northern part of the oasis between the Kara-kash and Yurung- 
kash Rivers. Itis probable enough that the cultivated area then extended in this direction con- 
siderably beyond the line marked by the present outposts of the main oasis, the villages of Yangi-arik 
on the Yurung-kash and Sarigh-yez by the Kara-kash, At the time of my visit steady expansion 
was taking’ place in the cultivated ground of the oasis, mainly, it seemed, owing to improved economic 
conditions and increased population. It was significant evidence of this process, to which I have had 
repeated occasion to call attention In my personal narrative,’ that the desert enclave of the Balamas- 
kum was then undergoing rapid reduction by irrigation channels brought to its edges for the sake of 
new fields, Thus the ‘Tati’ referred to is bound to disappear soon under fresh cultivation and to 
be hidden more and more by the steady accumulation of fertile loess which accompanies all irrigation 
in this region.* 

I could see this process illustrated also at the extensive ‘ Tati’ area south of Jamada village, Reduction 
which a canal newly opened is helping gradually to reclaim. The same change was said to be taking %' T*"” 
place at the large site of Chalma-kazan some four miles higher up by the left bank of the Yurung- 
ksh, where the big débris-strewn waste 1 had seen in 1900 was being brought under cultivation 


apnic.! 


' See Desert Cathay, L pp. 164, 169, 230, 2503 ib 1 Cf, Ancien! Khofan, L pp: 196 equ, 
p41. * For these sites, cf. sv, 1, py 233.. 
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Between August 11 and September 8, 1906, | was kept away from Khotan by the expedition 
which took me into the mountains south for the sake of topographical explorations in the ice-crowned 
Kun-lun range above Nissa and Karanghu-tagh. Of these I have given an account in my personal 
narrative But the first march, by which I reached Langhru, on the right bank of the Kara-kash 
River and at the foot of the mountains, provided opportunities for new antiquarian observations, 
even though | had passed over most of the ground before. Directing my way first to Yotkan, the 
site of the ancient Khotan capital, I revisited the marsh of Aiding-kul and the mound of Naghara- 
khana on its southem bank. As I have shown at length in Ancien? Aholan, there are strong 
reasons to locate at this mound the ruined convent by ‘the drum-lake’, about which Hstian-tsang 
has preserved a curious ancient legend," 

At the time of my visit in 1900 luxuriant beds of reeds covered the ground here, as elsewhere 
in the vicinity of the marsh, and rendered close examination of the mound difficult, But now the 
rapid spread of cultivation had converted the whole ground into fields, just as over most of the former 
waste known as SAdr/ué which once extended between the Aiding-kul and Khotan town. The 
change had resulted in a considerable reduction in the size and height of the mound, the earth being 
carried off for manuring. But the cuttings thus effected made it easy now to see that the mound 
(Fig. 37) consisted of regular layers of stamped clay, i.e. loess soil, each about seventeen inches 
high. The small irrigation cuts skirting the foot of the main mound and of a much smaller one 
some thirty yards eastwards had laid bare abundant débris of ancient pottery, closely resembling 
that found in the ' culture strata' of Yotkan." Still more interesting it was to find fragments of very 
hard burnt bricks and large rubble embedded on the north side of the main mound in a layer some 
five to six feet ahove the present ground level, There could be no doubt that the mound had been 
occupied by structures at successive periods, and this further strengthens the conclusion that 
this mound had once borne the remains of the ancient convent which Hsilan-tsang saw as a ruin, 
and the Jegend of which has left.a trace in the name of Nagédra-téana, ‘ the drum house’. 

The neighbouring 'Mazar of the Three Ghazis’ attests the survival of local worship to the 
present day.’ The Mullah in charge explained the intensive reclamation I found now proceeding by 
‘ people getting too many and land less’. He himself had laid out some thirty Chinese acres quite 
closé to Naghara-khana, and if this development of agricultural prosperity continues a generation or 
two may see the last trace of the site of Hstian-tsang’s convent disappear—and the ‘ drum-lake’ 
itself reduced to a fertile depression; for cultivation has already begun to encroach on the reed- 
covered hillocks of sand which encircle the springs of the marsh. 

At Yotkan the great pit-like area resulting from the long years of washing for gold and 
‘treasure’ at the site of the ancient capital, showed but slight change since 1900." A series of 
causes have tended to reduce the operations which have yielded as their by-product so many curious 
relics of ancient Khotan. In the first place, owing to the great increase of cultivated ground within 
the Borazan canton as elsewhere, it has become impossible to spare water from irrigation during the 
time of the summer floods, when the canals run full, for any extensive ‘washing’ operations. More- 
over, on the north edge of the excavated area, near the hamlet of Khalche, where the * paying” 
strata are known to extend still farther, the increased value of agricultural land, with its trees, farm 


4 See Desert Cathay, i, pp 179-213. 

* Ch Ancimt Khotm, i. pp. 337 a: 

* The following are the specimens of pottery brought 
away from Naghara-khina: Nagh. oor. Pottery [r. of 
hand-made vessel Coarse red clay. 29x21)". Nagh. 
oos, Pottery fr. in hard fine red clay, with. smooth inner 
and outer wurfaces. 14"x J" Nagh. oog. Poitery fr. of 


base of hand-made vessel, in coarse reddish clay. 19° x14". 
Nagh, oog Fr, of terra-cotin, 24° 1)". 

* See Ancien! Khotan, |. pp. 228 6], 

* For a full account of the site and the peculiar working 
which its culture stmta have. undetgone since ihe sixties of 
the last century, of. Amcinm Adotan, | pp. 191 -8g9, 

® See Ameen! Kholam, 4. p. 199, 
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‘buildings, ete., stops further exploitation, The risk of injuring the canal which here skirts the 
excavated area, acts also as a deterrent as its water might break away and run to waste below. 

Finally there is the broad fact that with agricultural labour risen greatly in value the average profits 
produced by gold-washing at Yotkan have ceased to be sufficiently attractive except for the least 
steady of workers. Thus at the time of my visit the number of men and children at work was only 
about a score, and the soil which they were washing was eps confined to low banks of earth left 
unexploited from previous excavations. Since about 1901, | was told, these had scarcely been 
extended at all laterally. In spite of the restricted working ri yield in small antiques, such as 
terra-cotta figurines, coins, cut stones, etc., still continued. This was proved by the relatively ample 
eollection of such objects | was able to acquire that year both at Yotkan itself and at Khotan 
and during my subsequent visits in. 1908, I shall return to these acquisitions presently. 

In view of the survival of local worship at practically all old religious sites in Chinese 
Turkestan, which are still within inhabited ground or near it, the absence of any prominent Muham- 
madan sanctuary at Yotkan might well have caused surprise. For though no shrine of special 
importance ts singled out for mention at the ancient Khotan capital itself by Hstian-tsang, who has 
recorded such interesting legends about a number of Buddhist convents and Stiipas in its vicinity,"’ 
it is obvious that the city itself must have contained more than one sacred building of note. Hence 
it Was pratifying to me when approaching the site this time from a new direction, to find that 
a locally well-known Mazar, that of Rukn-ud-din Sahib, was established quite close to the south- 
eastern corner of the excavated area, Tradition ascribed to portions of the extant shrine an age of 
some three hundred years, and the fine old wood-carving in the mosque attached to the supposed 
resting-place of the saint, and the magnificent trees in the adjoining arbour, seemed fully to bear out 
this claim." 

My way from Yotkan to Langhru enabled me to revisit the Kohmari Mazar which marks, 
as xpengettr long ago, the sacred site famous in the Buddhist accounts of Khotan as Mount 


Mazar of 
Rukn-ud- 
din ‘Sahib 
at Yétkan. 


Kohmiaril 
revisited, 


‘the Cow's Horn’, or GoSirgsa, ‘the Cow's Head’. Nothing had changed at the modest — 


gone where the Muhammadan saint who has succeeded to Hstian- tsang’s Arhat is supposed 
to rest, nor at the smoke-begrimed sacréd cave below it overlooking the Kara-kash River. But 
a rough track had récently been built giving access to a small and precipitous gully which descends 
the face of the conglomerate cliff down to the river bank and could before be approached only over 
very rough ladders. On descending here | passed some two or three shallow grottos at an 
elevation of about a hundred feet above the river. Some sixty feet lower down | found about half 
a dozen more. They were manifestly natural, recalling the shelters in the rocks I had seen about 
Rajgir and Jéthian in Bihar, and might well have served, as the latter were supposed at one time to 
have done,"* for the accommodation of holy mendicants and the like. From four to twelve feet deep, 
these grottos, when partially filled with débris from their rock walls, could well give protection 
to ancient relics. Thus the thought suggested itself whether it was not from one of them that those 
famous birch-bark fragments of the Dutreuil de Rhins MS. were originally obtained, the discovery 
of which was connected in 1892 with the Kohmari cave itself. 

As | continued my way up the right bank of the Kara-kash River beyond the village of Nussia, 
1 noticed at a-distance of about one mile from the upper end: of the latter that the banks of a small 


CL Amica’ LAofan, i. pp. 223 3Qq. * Cf my ‘Notes onan archaeological tour in South Bihar’, 
" For ihistrations see Derer! Cathay, i. Fig. 54: i. ind. Ant. 1901, pp. 54 39q: 

gr3 “ For my doubts as to the real provenance, see dincten/ 
fle CE for this identification, Ancin? Aheten, i. pp. Khotan, i. p. 168. 
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ravine or Var’, through which the tract here passes, displayed a continuous layer of potsherds and 
similar ‘ Tati’ débris, about six to eight inches in thickness. The present surface level of the ground, 
consisting of fertile loess deposits, rose four to six feet above this ‘culture stratum’, There is 
no cultivation at present but only by its previous existence can the thick cover of earth be explained 
which now hides from the view the remains of some ancient settlement, A narrow fringe of 
cultivation extends by the side of the river bank to the hamlet of Faizabad, a mile further on, and at 
the entrance of this I was met by another sign of antiquity in the shape of a small and completely 
decayed mound known.as‘ Tim’, It measures about fifteen feet in diameter and rises about twelve 
feet above the road level. Being undoubtedly of artificial origin it may well mark the remains 
of a modest Stipa, | 

Opposite to Faizabad on the left bank perpendicular cliffs of sandstone, rising to a height 
of about 120 feet, with alternate strata of red and bluish-grey colour, overlook the river. During the 
summer months, when the river is in flood, their foot is quite inaccessible. Here ata height 
of about fifty to sixty feet the rectangular porch of a grotto is seen carved into the rock face. 
On revisiting the spot in April, 1905, | was able to cross the river and examine the cutting more 
closely from the Jeft bank. The perch appeared to be about ten feet wide and eight feet high, with 
an approximate depth of six feet. At its back in the centre a low doorway, about five feet ‘high and 
between three and four feet across, gives access to some interior grotto, It is surmounted by 
an arch resembling a truncated triangle. These modest dimensions suggest that the excavation is 
more likely to have been intended for a tomb than a shrine. Theré was no time then or later 
to arrange for the construction of a scaffolding which would make this curious grotto accessible 
That it is of pre- Muhammadan date seems to me highly probable, and if that is the case attribution 
to either Nestorian Christians or Manichaeans naturally suggests itself In this connexion it 
deserves, perhaps, some attention that the large village of Ujat, which lies by the left bank of the 
river some two miles below this spot and is widely famous for its grapes, appears to figure in 
late tradition a5 a place once inhabited by Nestorian Christians, or at least by people who were con- 
sidered as insincere Muha - Se 

From Faizdbad a ride of some three miles over barren plateaus of stone and rubble over- 
hanging the river brought me within sight of the easternmost fields of Langhru when there appeared 
close on the right of the track the remains of a ruined fort. | had heard of this previously and of 
the popular tradition vaguely connecting it with a demon of old, known as 'Konsasméma’, The 
walls, badly decayed, enclose an irregular quadrilateral which occupies the rim of a stony plateau in 
the angle between the right bank of the river and a dry boulder-filled ravine. The north-west side 
of the enclosure lies along the edge of the plateau where it falls away very precipitously to the river 
some hundred feet lower down. The wall to the north-east curves along the edge of the ravine with 
a length of about 300 feet, That to the south-east measures about 245 feet. Sun-dried bricks, full 
of gravel, about eighteen by twelve inches in size with a thickness varying from three to six inches, 
formed the material for the walls; these at their foot showed an average thickness of eight feet. 
Near what appears to have been the entrance on the south-east face, the walls still stood to a height 
of about fifteen feet, Rough in their construction, they yet looked decidedly old. But there were 
neither structural remains nor other relics within the walls to give any definite indication as to 
its relative age. So much, however, was clear that the little stronghold was intended to close the 


route leading down the Kara-kash alley and those debouching towards it from the mountains south, 


“ For Ujat, cf. Ruins of Kioian, p. 247: The eemmew hat 1899, Extra No,, p- xxxii; of alao Parkand Afission Report, 
scanty indications as to the ' Ujauike’ having been originally pe bay. 
Nestorian Christians are discussed by Dr. Hoemlein /.4.5.2., 
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Secrios IL—ANTIQUES ACQUIRED FROM YOTKAN AND AT KHOTAN 


As on my previous journey, I endeavoured, during my successive visits to the Khotan oasis in 
1906 and again in 1908, to secure any antiques that were to be found either among the villagers 
engaged in the gold-washing operations at Yotkan or in the hands ‘of those local agents who are in 
the habit of collecting such objects as ancient coins, cut stones, decorated pottery, etc, which find 
their way into the Khotan Bazars. It is certain that the latter receive the main portion of their 
abundant supply of small antiques from the annual operations at Yotkan, and only relatively little 
from chance finds made by the ‘treasure-seekers" who make a practice of visiting the eroded 
old sites around the oases during the winter months.’ It has therefore appeared convenient to 
treat all the antiques which 1 obtained by purchase while at Khotan in one place. 

All objects acquired by me either personally or through my trustworthy local factotum Provenance 
Badruddin Khan, the headman ofthe Indian and Afghan traders, as avowedly coming from Yotkan of ia 
bear the distinguishing mark of Yo. in the descriptive list given in the section following. But even eboean, on 
in the case of these objects the evidence as to their provenance can obviously not claim the same 
value as if they were finds resulting from systematic exploration on the spot. As regards antiques 
acquired through other channels there is still greater need for caution before making any individual 
piece a basis for antiquanan argument. 

_-Yet with this reservation once made it is easy to recognize that the great mass of the objects 
are genuine relics left behind by the civilization which flourished during Buddhist times at the 
‘ancient capital of Khotan. So closely do they agree in character, style, and material with the con- 
tents of collections previously secured from the ‘culturé-strata" of Yotkan. 

Among these collections the purchases successively made for the Indian Government had already Previous 
in {gor received very learned and exhatistive analysis by Dr. Hoernle* The acquisitions of Yotkan collections, 
antiques resulting from my previous journey represented a considerable addition to our materials, 

Yet their resemblance in general character was so great that in Ameen! Khotan | was able to 
restrict myself, apart from the detailed entries furnished by the descriptive list of Mr. Fred. H. 
Andrews, to brief explanatory notes on the plates which reproduced all characteristic specimens.* 

The objects acquired by me during 1906-8 form a collection greatly exceeding in numbers that Description 
brought back from my first Khotan journey, But the uniformity in the types of antiques represented crt 
‘is still as great as before, and this fact alone, | think, would have justified succinct treatment even if 
limitations of time and space did not impose this restraint. In the descriptive list in the following 
section, which owes much to Mr. C. L. Woolley's careful revision, an attempt has been made 
to secure as far as possible condensation by classified grouping, and at the same time to indicate such 
points as may help systematic detailed study hereafter. In the plates illustrating Yotkan antiques 
it has been necessary to restrict reproduction mainly to objects which either show departure from 
previously known types or else help to explain the classification adopted in the case of such abundant 
materials as pottery ornaments, terra-cotta figurines, etc. Finally, my remarks here are meant merely 
to serve as a rapid synopsis of the different types of antiques represented and to direct attention to 
any objects of special interest. 

The ' culture-strata’ of YOtkan owe their origin to the natural accumulation of débris at a site Yotkan 
continuously occupied for centuries. Taking into account the fact that such building materials P“*- 
as old Khotan knew in the shape of sun-dried bricks, stamped clay, or timber and wattle, are 


' See Ancim! Khokm, i. p. 204, * CL Report on CoA. Antiguetion, i. pp. 42-55. 
" Ch Anvnnl Ahoten, |. pp, 206 sq, ; il Pl. XLT, 
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all bound to decay completely in a soil kept damp by constant irrigation, it is easy to realize why 
among the remains brought to light by the operations at Yotkan ancient pottery should form 
the most substantial item. Once broken it was bound to be left where it lay, as rubbish without 
value, and yet, by the nature of its material, it was proof against any further injury. But vessels 
meant for actual use would but rarely, while intact, find their way into the protecting layers of 
débris, and this explains the interest attaching to the practically complete specimens which the new 
collections contain, Yo. 01 a (Plate 1V) is an amphora of fine red clay which retains most of its 
rich appliqué decoration. Of plain jugs (Yo. 00177; Khot. ooroi, 00102) the same plate furnishes 
an illustration, as well as of a small jug, Yo. 0060, bearing decoration in incised lines and showing 
Greek influence in its shape. Of miniature vessels in varying shapes (Yo. 0014. a-c, 0039. bd, f, 
0055, c,d, 0069, 00129) Plate Il reproduces specimens: The handles, usually double in these 
miniature models, must very often, in the full-sized amphoras and jugs, have been given the shape of 
grotesque animals to account for the large number of such decorative pieces found detached 
(Yo, oors. 1, 0023. d, 0030. b, 0039. 1, 0045. €, g, Etc.) see Plate 0), Animals served also as 
spouts, as seen from Yo. 0023. a, ete. (Plate 1). A curious vessel of uncertain purpose, perhaps 
meant for a censer, is seen in Yo. 00178 (Plate IV). 

The usual ornamentation of vases consisted of moulded applique pieces. Having been made 
separately and attached before firing, these would break off easily, This explains the abundance of 
the grotesque masks which seem to have been the favourite decoration, Human faces from a con- 
siderable variety of moulds are seen in Yo. O01. a—V, 0020, 0024, a-n, 0044- a~f, etc. (Plates I, 1). 
In some cases the expression and setting display unmistakable descent from the ' Gorgoneion ° type, 
e.g. in Yo. oo12. a (Plate 1M), Yo. 0033. a (Plate Iv). Among the animal masks those with a lion's 
face are most common (Yo..0012. b—k, 0025; 0027. b, 0043. b-f,etc.; see Platell), But the ram's and 
mastiff’s heads are also represented (Yo, oor, |,0058; Plate tl). Whole figures or even groups 
are also met with among these appliqué vase decorations (€. g- Yo. 0021, 0059, 00184, etc.; Plate 1). 
A favourite motif is the garland-holding female figure meant for a Gandharvi which is so frequent 
also elsewhere in the decorative art of old Khotan (Yo. 0018, a-c, 0040, 0042. a, OOT54, etc. ; 
Plate 1). Among other subjects in vase ornamentation which Plate 1 reproduces, the fragment 
Yo. 0039, | is of particular interest, as it reveals that worship of Buddha's alms-bowl, which is 
a scene so frequent in the sculptural art of Gandhara and is here treated in an almost identical 
fashion. This influence of Graeco-Buddhist art is most strikingly demonstrated by the terra-cotta 
fragment, Yo. o2 (Plate I), once forming part, perhaps, of an exceptionally large vase, which shows 
two musicians playing under the arcade of some structure. Here all the details of the elaborate 
architectural setting, including * Buddhist rail’ and Indo-Corinthian column, look as if borrowed 
directly from some Gandhara relievos. In view of such intimate connexion with the architectural 
style of Gandhara it can cause no surprise to meet also with such unmistakable classical elements as 
the palmette, acanthus, and anthemion (see Yo. or. c, 0023. ¢ in Plate Ill; Yo. 0055. ain Plate ¥; 
Yo. 0057 in Plate 1) 

It is probable that among the numerous heads, male and female, worked in the round, which 
the present collection includes, a considerable portion at least had served the purposes of vase 
decoration, even though their exact application remains doubtful. They derive interest from the 
ethnic type clearly marked in them. This is particularly striking in the case of the male heads 
(Yo. 009. a-c; Plates 1, 1). With their well-shaped ‘Aryan’ features, including high-bridged noses 
and prominently set eyes, they seem to bear out what anthropological and other evidence leads us 
to assume about the racial character of the old Khotan population and its nexus with the Tomo 
Alpinus type of the Pamir region. That the type intended must be essentially local becomes clear 
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at once on comparing it with the conventionalized heads, which the hieratic sculpture of Khotan has 
borrowed from Graeco-Buddhist art. 

In the case of the female heads, too, It is easy to distinguish the local type, represented by the 
extensive series Yo, 009. d-f, h, 0041. a-e (see Plate 1), from that of the appliqué heads, probably 
belonging to Gandharvis and similar divine figures (Yo. 0026, 0067, 00182; see Plate 1), which is 
obviously derived from Gandhara. A very curious feature is the great variety and elaborate nature 
of the coiffures represented. Interesting additional details about fashion in dress are furnished by 
the few complete figurines of women (Yo. 1, 2, Plate 11; Yo. 0073, Plate 1). That such figurines 
could serve also as vessels, perhaps for unguents, is shown by Yo. 1, 0056, 

But human figures are rare as compared with the great mass of terra-cotta figurines representing Monkey 

animals. Among these again monkeys largely predominate. The very clever way in which these *&™"™™* 
figures are modelled, however miniature in size, and the artistic skill with which human poses and 
expressions are given to them, have often been noted in connexion with former collections. The 
treatment of the heads varies from acareful naturalism toa rough but effective grotesque, as the few 
selections from the series Yo, 003-7, 0035, 0051, 0052, etc., represented in Plate UI (also Yo. 000. g. 
0043. €, in Plate 1) will show. The humour of the Khotanese public was manifestly pleased to see 
its prominent failings caricatured under the guise of these monkey figurines; for this clearly is the 
explanation of the manifold representations of monkeys playing on musical instruments and for the 
still more numerous ithyphallic figures and pairs in amorous embrace (Yo. 003. 0, 0031- a, 0034- d, 
002. a-n, 0048. a-f, c050, etc., Plate II). 

Among the musical instruments the guitar is most frequent, being evidently a favourite like its Musical 
modern descendant, the radaé (Yo. o1. b, 003. |, m, 0032. a, d, 0047. a, b, 0062; Plate II, etc). of figurines 
Besides it we find the syrinx (Yo. 003. ¢, d, 0032. b) and drum (Yo. 003. ¢, 0032- c) and also the 
harp, this last in the hands of a human appliqué figure (Yo. 0066; Plate il), Flute and cymbal 

+ in addition on the terra-cotta relief Yo. o2 (Plate 1), Human fondness for children is 
revealed in the frequent figurines which show monkey babies in cradles or held in the arms (Yo. colo. a, 
0028. ¢, 0038. a-<l, 0063; Plates 1, ml). A particularly curious group is Yo. 0070 (Plate [) where 
a female monkey with baby and bird in her arms is carried Anchises fashion on the shoulders by 
her monkey mate. Here we may mention also the interesting proof which monkey figurines furnish 
for the early use at Khotan of inflated skins as means for crossing rivers? Yo. 0031. d, e (Plate Tl) 
show monkeys in the act of floating on skins, while in Yo. 003. q, a monkey appears kneeling with 
a skin on his back ready for use. Such skins are represented also separately in miniature terra-cotta 
(Yo. 0053; Khot. 0014). 

Among other animal figures the camel is most frequent (e. ¢. Yo. 008. ¢,o11. c-e, 0029; Plates II, Figurines of 
m1). In Yo. 004g. a, b (Plate til) it appears loaded, in the latter specimen with what look like skins animals. 
fall of water. Horse and rider are seen in Yo. oor. b, ¢, 0030. a, 0045. a (Plate 1), [n addition we 
have the peacock (Yo. 0030. c, 0061 | Plate 11), yak (Yo. 0071) and boar, the latter shown with 
naturalistic skill in Yo. 0064 (Plate M1). 

Whereas in the case of pottery and terra-cotta objects local origin may safely be assumed, Small 
no such assurance can be felt as regards other small antiques in stone, metal, and glass which are Carvings mt 


stone. 


* As regards the love of music and dancing im ancient But it is well known on the rivers of Western Turkestin and 
and modern Khotan, cf. Ancient Khofan, i. pp. 139, 141; since ancient times in Iran, Mesopotamia, etc; cf Dr. 
for the proverbial repuiation enjoyed by Khotan for licentious- R. Trebitsch’s monograph on the history and geographical 
ness in old and modern times, see idid., pp. 139, 142. distribution of the use of inflated skins in Archiv fir Anthro- 

* I have not come across the indigenous use of skins pologie, 1912, tL. pp. 875 54q- 

(i.e. the Indian * Mussock ’) in modern Chinese Turkest@n, 
o2 
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comprised in the acquisitions from Yotkan and Khotan and partly reproduced in Plates V, VI, VIL 
But this does not detract from their interest, since, if not actually produced in the Khotan region, 
they are tangible proofs of that importation of models through which the artistic influence from India 
and the West must be supposed to have directly asserted itself. Thus it may be considered certain 
that the remarkably well-carved small steatite sculpture Yo. 00121 (Plate V1), showing the crown of 
a miniature Stipa, with its succession of umbrellas resting on figures of Buddhas and grotesque 
animals, came to ancient Khotan from Gandhara, The same conclusion is probable of the small 
steatite relievos Yo..00138 and Khot. o4..e, and of the well-modelled nude figure, Khot, 02.0, in 
a slatey kind of stone (Plate V1), In the case of other steatite carvings (Yo. 05. b-d, 0082, orzo, 
00134, 00165; Khot. 006; Plate VI) the indication of style is uncertain, while for Yo. 00166 the 
monkey figure points distinctly to Khotan, Local origin is made probable both by the jade material 
and the carving for the small monkey figure, Yo. 06, a; the bird, Khot. o4. f (Plate VI); and the 
engraved slab, Yo. oog1. a (Plate vil), Of other jade objects a ring, Khot. oo6r, a miniature vase, 
Yo. 06. f (Plate IV), and a fragmentary buckle, Yo. 00152, may be mentioned. 

Of miscellaneous metal objects, mostly in bronze, of which Plates VI and Vil show a number 
(Khot. 02. ¢, h,.00§, 008, 009, 0020, 0025, 0046, 6050; Yo. 05. a, OO105, 00118, 00739), it is still 
more difficult to determine the place of production. But in none of them does the style of modelling 
or ornamentation differ noticeably from that otherwise known to us in the art work of ancient 
Khotan. Of distinct interest are the leg of a small stand in bronze, Yo, 00173; the octagonal 
ferruled ornament resembling a mace-head, Yo. oo81, in the same metal; and the curious: object 
resembling a Janus-head, Yo. 00174, the purpose of which remains doubtful—all shown in. Plate VI1. 
Of the arrowheads, triangular in section, Khot. 003, 0017 (Plate V1), 0047, 0048, it is noteworthy that 
their shape closely approaches the type which specimens like T. xtt. 0020 (Plate LIN), from the 
ancient Limes of Tun-huang, prove to have been in use during Han times. Instructive as showing 
the methods by which some of these small bronze objects were cast, are the clay moulds which were 
brought to me as having been found at Tam-dghil (Tam. 001-004): As detailed in my former 
Report, gold-washing operations are carried on at this place, near the north-east edge of the Khotan 
oasis, among ‘culture-strata’ closely resembling those of Yotkan.’ 

The tiny pieces of gold jewellery, Yo. 00127 (Plate V1), acquired at Yotkan and showing in 
part very fine work, illustrate a class of ‘finds’ which, unfortunately for archaeological interests, is 
but very rarely preserved from the melting-pot. Among the numerous beads in glass and stone, 
those inlaid with designs in white (Yo. oo114, 00125; Khot. 02. q, r, 0069; see Plate IV) may be 
singled out for brief mention, as their technique is still in need of expert determination. Of 
distinct interest is also the bead of mrit/efiori glass mosaic, Khot. 0072 (Plate IV), as it shows a regular 
Western type which was common in the Roman Empire. Imports of Western ylass ware into China 
are attested down to relatively late times, and while it is still uncertain whether glass was manufac 
tured in Central Asia also, such indubitable proof of imports direct from the Mediterranean region 
has its value. 

OF the seals acquired from Yotkan or Khotan town most will be found reproduced in the 
lower half of Plate V. Whether in metal or stone, they all show so close an approach in type 
to the corresponding finds and acquisitions made during my previous journey at sites of the Khotan 
region (see Plates XLIX, L of Ancien? Khofan) that their local origin can scarcely be doubted, It is 
very different with the intaglios, of which fifty are reproduced in the upper half of Plate V, and for 
the determination of which Professor Percy Gardner has been kind enough to give help. Here 
we meet with pieces which are undoubtedly late classical work and others which, though Oriental, 


* See Ancient Khotan, 1. p. 472. 
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must have been produced much further west than Khotan. To the former class belong the well- 
modelled female bust, Khot. oo80; the beardless male head of the type of Alexander, Badr. 002 ; 
the fine helmeted male head, Khot, oogt, as well as the Persiantooking head, Khot. 0077 ; the bust 
of a Roman warrior, Yo. 0096. a; and the large beardless male head, Yo. 05. e, round which Brahmi 
characters have been engraved by another hand. Barbarous reflections of some late classical originals 
may be recognized in such pieces as Khot. 04. h, j, 004. b, 0075, 0076, 0079, 0092; Badr. oot ; 
Yo. 012. b, 0099. To production within or near the Sassanian Empire point the types shown 
by Khot. o04. a, with its Pahlavi inscription ; Khot. 0090, with a few characters in a script vaguely 
suggesting Sogdian; and Yo. 00206. The head on the last-named intaglio shows close resem- 
blance to I, 001, reproduced in Plate XLIX of Ancient Khotan, which still seems linked by its legend 
with the Scytho-Sassanian coins of the Indo-Iranian borderlands. The large stone, Yo, 07, with 
its goddess bestriding a leonine dragon, is suggestive of Indian influence, We must assume either 
Indian or Khotanese origin for Khot. co88, with a monkey playing on a pipe and a small figure 
dancing before him, on account of the short Brahmi legend undoubtedly engraved by the same hand. 
Seeing that the naturalistic treatment of the monkey agrees closely with that shown by the terra- 
cotta figurines, local production appears to me distinctly probable in this case. There still remains 
a numerously represented class of intaglios to be mentioned, filling the first three rows in Pl v 
and mostly of small size. Almost all show figures of animals, often cut with considerable skill, and 
recalling, in bold but effective design, those appearing among the Yotkan pottery and figurines. 
Considering that the great majority of these intaglios are cut in stones like chalcedony and cornelian, 
of which the Kun-lun Range east of Khotan could always furnish a ready supply,’ and further that 
this class was also largely represented in my first collection from Khotan, | am now inclined to look 
upon them as likely to be from the hands of old Khotan engravers. 


If 1 have left it to the last to mention the relatively large collection of coins which I acquired Maser bai 
or 


éither at Yotkan or as coming from that site, it is mainly because they will be separately dealt with 
in Appendix B by Mr. J. Allan; also because the value of the chronological evidence furnished by 


coins must obviously be much smaller in the case of acquisitions by purchase than when coin finds 


can be authenticated at the site itself. At the time when these acquisitions were made, my leisure 
did not suffice for more than a most cursory inspection. The brief remarks to be offered here 
are based entirely on the preliminary analysis of these coins with which Mr. J. Allan has kindly 
furnished me, and must be confined to their chronological bearing in general. In order to obtain 
a safer basis for observations on this point I have thought it best here to leave aside the coins which 
I purchased at Khotan, but about the origin of which no information was available. 

The chronological range of the coins acquired from Yotkan, all copper, with the exception of 
a single piece in lead, agrees strikingly with that indicated by the collection which I obtained in 
1900-1 and discussed in Ancient Kholan at some length." It extends from the Sino-Kharosthi 
currency of Khotan, issued probably during the first few centuries of our era, down to pieces of the 
Sung dynasty, the latest of these bearing the ' Nien-hao’ of a.p. 1078-86. In addition, the Indo- 
Scythian coinage is represented by two pieces of Kaniska (see Plate CXL, Nos. 9, 10). 

While the total number of identified coins amounts to 337, the number of main issues repre- 
sented is relatively small. Apart from the few non-Chinese pieces just mentioned, there are 47 


coins of the local Sino-Kharosthi type, bearing Chinese legends on the obverse and Indian Prakrit 


ones on the reverse (Plate CXL, Nos. 4, 6, 7), The early Chinese coinage, in the shape of twu-shu 


* Already Marco Polo when speaking of * Pein’, roughly Marre Pols, i. pp. 291, t94. 
corresponding to the Keriya tract, and Charchan mentions * See Ancien! Kholen, i. pp. 203 2944, 
‘rivers which bring down Jasper and Chalcedony’; Yule, 


Votkan. 


if 
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pieces such as were issued both under the Former and Later Han dynasties, takes up a large portion 
of the total with 113 specimens, It must, however, be noted that not less than 48 of these 
belong to a single hoard; the accidental discovery of which was bound to upset the usual proportion. 
To the Sung and Sui dynasties of the fifth and sixth centuries a. p. Mr. Allan ascribes three my-sAu 
pieces of a later type. 

Of the ‘cash’ bearing the legend A’arywan fung pao (Plate CXL, No. 39), which was first 
introduced by Kao tsu (a.p, 618-26) bat was minted through the whole T'ang period, there are 
only four specimens. On the other hand, the different issues showing the name of the Chien-yiian 
period (4.p. 758-9) are represented by not less than 134 pieces. The last T'ang wen-hao which 
appears among these coins is that of Ta-li (a. p. 766-79), being found on twenty-eight pieces 
(Plate CXL, No, 47). One coin each of the Chih-tao (4. p. 995-8), T'ien-hsi (a. d. for7—22), and 
Viian-féng (4. p, 1073-86) periods attest occupation of the Yotkan Site during Sung times and con- 
tinued relations with China also after the Muhammadan conquest. Of the latter there is evidence 
in three coins of Muhammad Arslan, belonging to the eleventh century.° 

Coins from It is of some interest to compare the ratio in which the various issues are represented in this 
desert sites -otlection from Yotkan with that shown by the aggregate of the coin sets which were brought to me 
Khotan. at Khotan avowedly from old sites beyond the north-eastern edge of the oasis, such as the ‘ Tatis’ 
of Ak-sipil and Hanguya. Here a total of 124 identified pieces comprises 1 coin of Wang Mang 
(a.p.. 14-19; Plate CXL, No, 14), 9 Sino-Kharosthi coins, 8 wy-sku of Han times, 26 clipped 
wu-sku probably of the fifth century 4. p., 17 Tang coins (mainly Ch'ien-yiian), 17 Sung coins; and 
46 coins of various early Muhammadan rulers. This analysis demonstrates a markedly greater 
proportion of late coins for these ‘ Tati’ sites. This is fully in keeping with what other antiquarian 
evidence indicates as to their time of abandonment. This fact, coupled with the close agreement 
shown between my present and former collections from Yotkan, must add weight to the numismatic 
evidence which even such chance acquisitions afford for the history of the ancient capital, 
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| Secrox IL—LIST OF ANTIQUES ACQUIRED FROM YOTKAN 
AND IN KHOTAN 
ANTIQUES FROM YOTKAN PURCHASED AT OR FROM SITE 


Yo.t. Terra-cotta moulded figurine, upper part of Yo: or. a, Pottery amphora, Broadiy splayed base 
woman; huir cut straight actoss forehead, falls in two A -aialel tite 





masses in front of shoulders and over shouldere behind ; 
smal! pigtall indicated by incising. Round neck is orn. 
collar, and ribbon with jewel; breasts bare ; below, traces 
of appliqué garment. All below waist. missing. Elole 
through mouth prob. showe that fig. was used as veseel, 
e.g for Cf, Yo..co6a, Curiously rade and 
primitive-looking work H. 43". Pi. Ti. 

Yo. 2. Terra-cotta moulded fig. of woman, sqjuatting 
and holding child, Hair, gathered by bead circlet into 
big topknot, falls in pigtail which fs looped up again with 
two bows to top of head. Short locks hang over cheeks. 
Eyes very prominent, pupils marked by holes ; other holes 
for nostrils and corners of mouth, Fig, wears far-trimmed 
jacket with full pointed sleeves, and closely pleated under- 
skirt. Infant wears cap and ew: clothes ; features 
punctured. Rough but vigorous work. H, 6". PL. 


ring J" high. Walls swell out sharply, making return 
towards neck at height af g}". Round angle of shoulder 
band of appliqué, oval jewels with beaded rims, between 
incised lines. From band of incised circles round base 
of neck incised lines with puneiured dot borders descend 
to pairs of leaves, appliqué, set above incised band; fields 
occupied by leaves divided by double incised lines AL 
cither side, stump of handle below which appliqué mask ; 
type of Yo. cot. d,q.#. Remains of appliqué orn. on 
neck. Siumps of handles and fracture of neck have been 
cut down smooth so that vessel might continue in tise, 
Wheel-made; fine red chy. H. 9)", PL IV. 


Yo. ob. Terra-cotta monkey, crude naturalistic type, 


playing guitar. All below hips missing. CL Ane, Khotan, 
PL XLVI, ¥Yioog. i H. 14h": 


Yo, o1. c. Terra-cotta fr. Five-leaved appliqué palmette, 
Length 23”; gr. width «. a”. PLO, 


" See Hoemle, Report on C-A. Antiquities, tp. 31. 
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Yo. ca. Terra-cotta slab of uncertain use, representing 


fagade of tmilding, At base of fr, balustrade or rail on 


which stand short Indo-Corinthian columns (one remaining) 


with bracket eapital,lotti=budson S-shaped stalks, supporting 


archea. In spandrels, circular rosettes, Above is band of 
half-round moulding, twisted strands alternately plain and 
beaded. Above this rise stepped battlernent (cf. Foucher, 
I’ Ari di Gandhdra,i. Fig. 99), between which ate miniature 
fies, elephant, man, and fr, of another. Under arcade 
hulf-length figs. of musicians On R,, fute-player ; wears 
turban and plain-sleeved coat. On L., cymbal-player ; 
elaborate head-iress with peak in front and streamers over 
ears ending In Jewels; wears loose sleeved jacket. CE for 
general ucheme, Foucher, op. eii., Figs. 105, 297-390. 
Qn rev, of slab, behind battlements, row of bead and 
plain circle rosettes, below which ledge divided by vertical 
half-round notches into row. of brackets. Rest below, 
plain. Very fine work, 42"x 5" Pl. 1, 


Yo. og. a. Terra-cotta fig. of horse with rider seated 
on kind of zaddlecloth. Both fore~ and hind-legs of horse 
solid Saddie-and harness incised: Cf. Yo. oogo. a. H. 
rf”; length 23°. 

Yo. o5.a Bronze cast of seated Buddha, with pointed 
fialo. Corroded, Remains of sud or shank behind. Gr. 
mix}. PL Vi.. 


Yo. 05. b; White soapstone fig., very mdely cut, 
seated crosa-legged, with L. elbow in R. hand, and L. 
hand supporting head, Face worn flat; back not carved 
ou. C.y°x >. 

Yo..og c. Bar of white soapstone, small, round, 
dumb-bell shaped with groove round middle, Length 
42°; a. diam. Fe". 

“Yo. og, 4. Soapstone relief, fr. of peacock (lront view). 
Quispread tail forme large halo. No attempt to show 
feathers; no eyes, Fett broken off and R. side of tail. 
H. ¢. 1; gr. width (broken) §*) Pi. vi. 

Yo, og. ©, Crystal intaglic, hemispherical. Deardless 
male bust to. Hair, rendered by two rows of crescent 
‘curves, brushed from centre of head and forming heavy 
bandeau ovér forehrad and behind ears, tied with fillet. 
Rust draped in plain tonic Inced in front; bead ear-ring. 
Late classical type. On cither side of head three characters 
in Brdkmi, cut by « different hand, read by Dr. Barnett 

: . Cutting of head ‘fairly good, of inscrip- 
tion very rough, mostly drill work. Set in modern silver 
‘ting. Diam. jf". PLY, 

Yo, 06. a. Jade fig. of monkey, knecling and bending 
forwards from waist, Arma held out close together in 
front, as if praying; but handa gone. Tail broken. 
Length (head to foot). j*- Pl. Vr. 

Yo. 06. b. Terra-cotta monkey, ‘owl’ type, aquatting 
on beela L. hand onmouth; R.lost.. Rudely modelled. 
Cf Yo. 031. b, etc: +H. $9" 


ee 


Yo. o6.c. Terracotta monkey, naturalistic type, seated 
with knees drawn up. L. jeg gone and both arms. Cf. 
Yo, caga. d and oo178; mde work. Hi. f°. 


Yo. 06, d. Hexagonal crystal, Length yj"; dism. 4°. 
Yo. o6.e. As Yo, o6.. d, but smaller, Length 4", 


diam. ¢. 7". 


Yo. o6.f. Dark green jade model vase, Round body 
and foot; long neck. H. 4%". Pl. Iv. 


Yo, o6,h. Clay spindle-whorl, convex face and back. 
Hole through middie; incised circle on face, 9° from 
edge, with two diameters at right angles to each other, 
ending in holes sunk in circomference joined by curved 
lines, concave to segments of the circle. Spaces thus 
formed filled by rows of incised dashes. Diam, «. }§": 


Yo. 06. k. White steatite (7) bead; flattened spheroid. 
Chipped. Diam. +. 4". 


Yo, o6, |. Cylindrical pendant of white glass, seven- 
ribbed, aemi-transparent. One end rounded off; abou 
@,” from other, a deep groove all round. ‘Through head 
left beyond this, a hole for suspension. Ch N, xxrx. 005. 
Length 1)”, gr. diam. g*. Pi. TV. 


Yo.o7. Elliptical garnet intaglio, plano-conver. A 
goddess (Durgil?) astride a dragon advancing. Goddess 
lias hair falling over shoulders, quilted skirt, overskirt, 
heavy girdle, and carries in her L. hand a double pennant. 
Dragon is leonine with open jaws, forking floriate tongue: 
and tail, heavy mane and fringed fore-legs. Fine work, 
polished in cutting. @"x i". Pl v. 


Yo. or. c, Elliptical cornelian intaglio, fat; half 
only, Near middle of broken edge, a deeply incised circle, 
Down side.of circle, near break, runs a straight groove, 
which continues to edge of seal on one side, but dies away 
on other, §° x 3" (broken). 

Yo. oro. d. Rhombus-shaped garnet intaglio, fiat. 
A bird to L., standing with wings slightly mised; poor 
work, 2°x4,". PLY, 

Yo, or. e. Bronze signet-ring bezel and part of hoop. 
Seal represents: warrior in mailed irousers (?), L. knee 
bent. Head tumed L. looking down, with helmet. L. 
arm razed from elbow holding something. Stole hangs, 
m jong folds, from Ri shoulder. Seal f"x gy". PL ¥- 

Yo. om. a. Terra-cotta head of monkey in round; 
replica of Yo. oo7. f, save for some incised details, and 
better condition. H. 14". 

Vo.ou.b. Female head, sce Yo: 009. h. Eyebrows incised. 
eyelids in relief. Plain band round topknot. Hi. a”. 
Yo, on, ¢. Terra-cotta camel, Hair represented by 
incised lines-and short dashes, Traces of rider between 

humps, Legs lost. HL $2". 
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‘Yo, om. d, Terra-cotta camel, Very rough; legs 


solid ; hair indicated by incised ines for mane, and mall 
triangular points on neck and shoulders. Cf Amr. Koki, 
PL XLVH, ¥. ooo. 1. Hind-fege and humps missing. 
Hy. 

Yo, om, e. Terra-cotta Bactrian camel, roughly 
modelled (cf. Aac, Mactan, Pi, XLVI, ¥. cone. t), 
Sides of face drilled abnormally to represent corners of 
mouth, Flanks between two bumps rough, indicating 
loss of a rider. Halr scored. H, 22". 


Yo. 012. a. Elliptical cornelian intaglio, fin. Boar, 
with long snout, walking L.. Poor work, almost entirely 
drilled. 3°44". PLY. 


Yo, om. b. Circular garnet intagilo, convex, L. hall of. 
Winged Victory wearing wreath and long drapery advances 
R., flying just above ground with hands outstretched towards 
a trophy (7) of which helmet, culrass, and greaves can be 
distinguished, Cf Roman coins of the fourth century. 
Poor work, but palished in cutting. Diam. 9". Fi.Y. 

Yo. o12,c, Elliptical garnet intaglio, convex, I. side 
of. Forepart of animal to L., feeding in field; grass 
indicated. Very rough work. 44°. PL v. 


Yo. o1. d. Elliptical intagtio of banded chalcedony, 
flat. Camel, with cingle, apparently hairy, hump, kneeling 
to L. with head turned R. over back, Summary work. 
wa =x}. PLY. 

Yo. oon a-v. Terra-cotta appliqué masks from vases, 
seties of. Faces grotesquely human, Several slightly 
different moulds were used, and parts were moulded 
ae ly so that great variety results, Much hand- 
tooling on the finished cast made further differences, and 
(here are few duplicates, All have hair parted in middle 
and Maing over forehead in straight line to ears; strands 
represented by grooved lines running back over ears or to 
top of bead. Forehead plain, or marked hy central dot, 
by straight vertical line, or by straight line und V,. Eyes 
prominent, compass-drawn circles set either in long socket or 
flush with face, Nose prominent with very broad nostrils, 
sometimes accentuated by drilled holes or compass-drawn 
circles, Mouth very large with thick Hips; ‘lines from nose 
to corners of mouth generally deeply marked; corners of 
mouth often accentuated by a depression, or by a second 
dimple. Ears large, rather pointed, with ble lobes o7 car- 


See Vo. cosg, oogg. Cf Yo. cour, oora. a, av. 
Khotan, Plo X11, Kh, oog. f Moss human type Yo. 
oor, 0, Cozy A, GeV; type degenerates until through 
Yo. cor, h, it arrives with oon. 4. 9 almost at the lion 
(¥o. oora. i) from which i is distinguished mainly by 
absence of beard and mane, 

Ye. oor.a@. Resembles Yo. oo1. 1, but lower features much 
worn, H. ef". Fo, oor Replica of Yo. oor. 1; 
worn example H. 19" F%. oor. «, Very cleanly 
modelled, Vertical groote and curved V-mark on fore- 


deal; eyes set in long sockets ; nostrils marked by three 
incised circle. CI Yo. 0024. f. Hy 9". Vin oor. di. 
Same type a8 Yo. cor. b, i. EE 4”. Fo oor « Vertical 

in forehead. Smail eyes set in Jong sockets ; 
features well defined. Resembles Yo. cor. d in general 
character. H. «j* voor. Small; finely finhed. 
Hair on RB. tide worked into fine locks. See Yo. oo34, hy 
oo44, ¢, Moltth turned up. H. rj". Fo. ooreg. Ver- 
ical groove in forehead ; top line of forehend almest flat ; 
fines of hair almost upright. Mouth short and straight, 
Fyes flat raised disca without central dot, Ch. Yo, 
ooay.c. H. ay. Fe. oor. 4. Replica of ¥o, 001-1 type, 
Hog”. Mm. Fe. oon 1 Forehead pointed, with 
slight vertical groove. Eyes smull, set in slight ballow- 
Nostrils marked by incised circles. Mouth long and 
atraight with broad lips, Receding chin. See Yo. oot. d, 
e, i, uy cory. be. co44- dy Ae ayy”. Fp. oar 4. 
Replica of Yo. oo1.c much worm, HB. tyg's 4%, aor L 
Partly broken. Approaching lion type. Nose shorter; 
mouth curved with deeply drilled comers; care larger 
than in typical examples as Yo. oot. ¢. H. 14". 2, 007. 
mw. ‘Three dimples at corners of mouth, Much damaged. 
H. 1a”. Fo. oor. n.. Burnt since firing and indistinct. 
H.ay" Ye. cos « Differs fram others in depth of 
lines and. roundness and height of modelling. Excellent 
wotk, not from same series of moulds, H. 14°. Pl. (1. 
Yo. oor. p. Mouth deeply outlined ; curved) lines from 
eyes 10 mouth; hole in forehead. Cf. Yo. oot.s. A. 2}°, 
Po. oor.g. Small. Rongh work. H.tyy". Fo. oor, r 
Well-worked lines from nostrils round comers of mouth ; 
dimptes beyond these. Cf. Yo, ogg. BL try, Fe: 
oor. & Replica of Yo. 061, r Hi. ch°, Je, oot. & 
Lines of hair slightly waved. Eyes and mouth very large. 
Surface rubbed. H. 44°. Yo. oor, & Replica (except 
for hair) of Yo. oor. ¢, He gy", 2%. oor. w. 4. Large. 
Nostrils, corners. of touth, ears, and forehead punctured. 
‘Eyes and lobes of ears have compast-incised circles 
Quiline of hair over forehead faint. Approaching lion type. 
H. 14". Pl TL Fe, oor. &. Small; features set 
very close together. Poor work. Hi. $9*. . 


Yo. 002. a-n. Terra-cotta pairs of miniature figs., 
rudely modelled, nude in symplegma, Faces monkep- 
like, with prominent muzzle, round eyes, and depression 
up forehead and crown, Yo. oo. k has surface punctured 
for hair, and a tail, ‘This larger, Yo. 004, f smaller than 
reat which average 14° H. Feet mot distinguished, 
Female sometimes shown by long pigtall (Yo. oc:. |). 
Ch. Yo. 0048 af (@ and ¢ unusually well done, mouliled, 
not modelled), Ch Am. AAoéan, Pl. SEV, Y, oor2. a 
ii, DOTS, Z, OOD, T. 


Yo. 002. a. Lege broken, H. rf". Fo, co. 4, Female 
wears pigtail, Head and L leg. of female; L. leg below 
knee and R, arm of male lost, H. 9’. Fe. 02, +. 
Single fig.; head and arm lost. Hands of second show 
behind. H. x". Fo. oo. ¢, Head of male lost; sex of 
other fig. indicated by long pigtail: H. 1g? Fo. oa, «. 








— 
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Lower limbs fost; Much worn H. 1°. Fe. coz. / 
Very. small. Head of one fig: and lower limbs of both 
fost; Hi: fe". Fo. 002. g. Single fg. ; arms and legs 
lost. Hi.1*, Fo. 002.4. BH, 1}" Plom. Fe. 002, +. 
One fig. has tong pigtail. Legs broken, H. 13°, Fe. 
coz. &, Upper part of one monkey; arms missing. Tail. 
Hair incised. H. sy)". 7. 002. +m (joined), One 
head and all below thighs missing. H. 19°, 
below waists missing. H. 43". 


Fe. 002, . 


0037.b. See Anc. Khotan, Pl. XLVI, ¥. 009, 0; Kh, 603. 0. 
Prob. of same type are Yo. 0034. 8-Cj OOf1. at, 


Vx. ovy.a. Qwi type. R. arm placed on breast, L. raised 
to side of head. R. leg missing: Rude work. H, 1°. 
¥o. 003 b. Owl type, L. arm. tost, as also legs from 
thighs, Rongh. H. $8". ¥o.003.f Owltype. Arms 
and legs lost: Very rough. H. j*. 2%. 007. ¢. Owl 
type. Legs fost. R. hand laid upon breast, L.. raised to 
back of head which is tumed R. H. 2 Lo. oof. g. t. 
R. hand upon breast; L, arm outstretched. L. forearm 
and all below waist missing. BH. 9". Yo. oj. 4. Larger 
fig. Only legs from thighs down preserved. H. 3°. 
Fa. 003. 4. Radely nataralistic ; R. arm lost, L. raised to 
mouth, H. 19‘. Fo. oo7, % 2 L. hand placed on 
stomach, R: arm broken. Head, R. arm, and R. leg from 
thigh to below knee mising. H. 1". Fe. 003, 4 
Roughly naturalistic type. Dressed in well-worked cap, 
collar of cape, and coat with scalloped end at back : 
garmetits indicated clearly by incised lines, Both arms 
lost. He rf. 


¥o, 003. ¢. Terra-cotta monkey (ow! type), squatting. 
Holds syrinx in both hands to mouth. Cl, Avc, Xhotan, 
PL. XtVi, B. coz, H. 4h". 


¥o. 003. d. Terra-cotta relief of grotesque human fig. 
playing syrinz. Weary bracelet on either wrist, and side- 
curls. Broken at waist. 1H. t}*, . 

Yo. 003.¢. Terra-cotta monkey, ow! type; squatting, 
Wears loin-cloth, Under 1. arm holds drum (?) which 
he strikes with R. hand, Cf Ame, Kdolan, Pl XLVI, 
Y. corsa. b. HH. 1p" 

¥o, 00g. |. Terra-cotta monkey, squatting and playing 
quitar, Head inclined to L. Wears Join-cloth, Cf 
Anc. Khotin, PL XLVI, Y. 009.1, HL 1", 

Yo. 00g. m. Terra-cotta monkey, naturalistic type, 
squatting and playing guitar. Handle of guitar und L. 
arm fest. Fine miniature work. HH. §*. 


Yo. 00g. n. Terra-cotta grotesque monkey beuring 


before hits in both hands flower-like object or leaf. Minia- 
ture scale, All below waist lost. HL yy’- 


Yo. 003.0, Terra-cotta grotesque monkey, miniature ; 
knees drawn ap to chest; ithyphallic. R. arm is raised to 
side of head; L. arm and both legs Jost, Pierced vertically 
through body for suspension, H. ¥,”, 

Yo. 003. 0.1, Terra-cotta miniature monkey, natural- 
istic type, seated astride phallus (broken), Cf, Yo. oogo 
and Ase. Khotas, Pl. XLVI, Y. 009. q. HF". 


Yo. 003. p. Terra-cotta monkey, squatting on heels, 
hands placed on knees in attitude of meditation, Miniature 


scale ; naturalistic, H. 3)". 

Yo, 003. q. Terracotta monkey, squatting on heels, 
hands on knees; carries water-skin on back. Miniature 
scale; good naturalistic work. H. §*, PI. m1 


Yo. 004. a. Terra-cotta fr. from R. half of large grotesque 
fig, of monkey seated, with knees drawn up against chest, 
‘on circular lotus base. Fr. split away down tine of junction 
between two moulded sides. Most of base, feet, shoulders, 
and head Jost. Fur rendered by bands. of incisions ; on 
body these between incised lines. H, 33”. 


Yo, 004. b. Terra-cotta monkey, seated on short up- 
right circular object; fezs below thighs, and arms missing. 
Rough naturalistic work. H, 19". 


Yo. 005. a. Terra-cotta grotesque fig,, upper part of; 
R. arm extended and bent at elbow; L.arm broken away; 
all beneath breast lost. Incised hair on head, back, and 
arms, ag if monkey. Face buman with pointed beard 
(incised) and moustache (in relief), EH. ryy”. 

Yo. oo5. b. Terra-cotta grotesque monkey, upper 
part of. Both arms, body from below chest, and muzzle 
lost, 9H. 8". 


Yo. 006. a. Terracotta monkey, bust of. R. arm, L. 
forearm, and all below waist, missing. Rough naturalistic 
work. H, $". 


Yo. 006. a. 1. Terra-cotta monkey head i round; 
naturalistic type ; pigtail behind head. H, §”. 

Yo, 006. b. Terra-cotta monkey head From top of 
head falls pigtail. ars are large (L. ear lost); above and 
slightly behind each is round projecting boss. H. 19%, 

Yo. 007.2. Terra-cotta monkey head in round; cyes 
formed by stumped circles ; hair indicated by incised lines, 
Very rude work. HH. f”. 

Yo. 007. b. Terra-cotta monkey head in round; eyes 
formed by dot and circle; hair indicated on brow and 
cheeks. Round neck is collar orn. with single line of 
punch-marks. Face wel} modelled to express apish grin. 
Hg”. Pim. 


Yo. 007.c. Terra-cotta monkey head in round ; iong 
hair on top of bead rendered by incised strokes, that of 
back and sides by short dashes; face formed by sooop- 
ing two large hollows side by side and stamping dot-and- 
circle cye in each. Rudework, H. 14°. 

Pr 
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Yo. 007. d. Terra-cotta monkey head, grotesque, 
emirely without modelling. Hair inilicated by incisions 
on brow and lip, Eyes formed by «mall round stamp. 
Moustache incieed. H, i". 

Yo. 007. ¢. Terracotta mask of monkey; from 
front moult Features indicated by stamping and Incision. 
Rude work. EH. 3”. 


Yo. 007, Terra-cotta head in round. 
Though worn, head is carefully executed, eyes eet in 
sockets, chin and cheeks modelled, Hair on face rendered 
by punctured dots, longer hair on back of head by stamps 
of semi-circular punch. Closely resembles ¥. ort, a, q. ¥. 
H. +74". 

Yo. oo8.a. Terra-cotta fig. of camel; hind-legs and 
hump lost; shows uacea of rider or load behind fore- 
hump. Very crudely modelled. H, 1”; length 23°. 
PL 1 

Yo. 008, b, Terra-cotta Bactrian camel. Ci Anc. 
Khotas, Pi. Xtvil, Y. cots. 1, Hair scored, mane 
below neck incised. Eyes compass-incised; fore-legs 
missing. Poor work. H, 1j*. 

Yo. 008. c. Terra-cotta camel of normal type but 
slightly larger size; traces of burdens attached to cither 
flank between humps. Cf, Ane, Xhofan, Pl XLVil, B. 
oot. }. H. 33", PL it 


Yo. 008. 4. Terra-cotta miniature camel of normal 
type. Hair scored. Rough work. H. 13°. 


Yo, 008. e, Terra-cotta head of camel, normal type. 
Length ry”, 

Yo, oog.8. Terra-cotta head from male fig. High 
forehead. Hair straight across middle, then looped down 
heavily to ears, Dowed circle (Zak) on forehead. 
Eyebrows scored. Eyes almond-shaped, in relief. “Thin 
nose and small mouth; drooping moustache. Buck of 

head missing. Poor work, H, 13°. 


Yo. 009. b. Terra-cotta fr. of male face. All above 
L. lower eyelid and R. of nose lost; nose round-ended 
and not very prominent, large rope-like moustache. Three 
lines enclosing two rows of dots follow contour of lower 
jaw representing gorget (?), Lower eyelid and cheek well 
modelled, Original length of face c. 4”. Pi. 1. 

Yo, oog. c. Terra-cotta male face from statuette. 
High forehead. Hair makes horivontal line across and is 
then looped down to top of cars. Eyes long and narrow, 
slightly slanting, deeply incised on plane of face. Eye- 
brows incised and punctured, Small nose. Short mouth 
with corner punctured. Long moustache and short curly 
beard. Rings in ears. Good effective work. Back of 
head missing: Hos. Pl tt 

Yo. oof. c. & Terra-cotta male head (front cast). 
Straight moustache, small beard on undes-lip and slightly 
curly beard on edges of jaw. Forebead bald, thick masses 
of bair on either side of head. Eyes slanting, in relief, 
Much damaged) 1. 13" 
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Yo. 009. c. 2. Terracotta male head. Hair cut in 
mraight fringe along brow; cyes long and narrow; incised. 
Small moustache. Back of head missing. Poor work, 
much worn, H. 1}. 


Yo. oog. c. 3. Terra-cotta fr. of male head, moulded. 
Forehead high, narrow and bare ; eyebrows very thick and 
prominent ; eyes prominent, wide nostrile, straight thin 
moustache and curly beard round edge of jaw. Bold 
work, H.2*, Pil 1. 

Yo. 009. ¢. 4. Terra-cotta head and trunk of male 
fig. Eyes prominett, Hair parted in centre. Straight 
moustache, stall imperial beard. Roond neck strap from 
which hangs knife (7), HH. 24°. 

Yo.oo0g.4. Terracotta male face. Long narrow 
eyes, prominent, Straight, stiff moustache, Beneath ears 


are indications of hair, either whiskers or tufts brought 


rouné behind ears, Hair brushed up over forehead as 
Yo, oog. L s—7, with turban above, Top and hack of 
heal! missing. Good detailed work. H. 9%. Pl. 1. 


Yo. cog, 4, s-7. Terracotta female head from s#ate- 
ctie, one of series. All these differ in details (ef Ya ooo, 
h), but have common style of hair-dressing. Hair brushed 
straight up from forehead with central parting, making 
double pompadour, This kept in place by elaborate combs, 
consisting of decorated front bar with pendants at each 
end reaching below ears, and a cushion behind. Front 
top and front of head halr, gathered in short pigtail, was 
brought between bar and cushion of comb and hung back 
over latter. Two short curls were curved out over cheeks 
almost to corners of mouth (not in all examples), Back 
hair fell straight; then was gathered in pigtail which was 
turned wp to back of head and pinned over short pigtail 
that passed over cushion, See Yo, co41. fg. Front hair, 
forming pompadour afler passing through comb, was 
brushed sideways and down over mai: mass of back hair, 
Cushion ls four-pointed ingot-shaped, 

Faces full and round; eyes long and narrow, & fleur dé 
ft; mouths smail with upturned corners; receding fore~ 
beads and chins, 

Series includes Yo. 009, d. 1-7; 009. & 13 006. f; 
o04t. fg, h, im. Length of face varies from 3” to 1%, 
and J" to }. 


Fo, 009, #. ¢. Pompadour complete, Curls on cheeks come 
almost to corners of mouth. Back of head missing. 
Eyebrows punctured, with dot between. Good work. H, 
1}. Fo. 009. d.2. Small, with ff of buat, Rude work 
Back missing. H. 13". Fa p09. Wh, 7, Stall From 
behind rises pigtail which falls over roll 
cushion and is met by long pigtail rising from nape. f 
hair looped over ears, Features rudely marked. H. #*, 

Compass-incised 


Panctured ; features strongly incised, Hi. 13”, 


A coedill| 
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@.6, Small bead and bust. Pigtail missing. Elaborate Yo. 009. bh. a. Eyes very prominent. Pointed fringe ; 


ear-rings Round neck narrow strip of far (?) tied at back ; 
two ends hanging down. Drapery only suggested. Poor 
work; wort. H.14* 2%. 009... 7. Small and rude. 
Body preserved to waist, Front cuiffure, and pigtail. 
Narrow belt over R. ahoulder and diagonally across body. 
Drapery only suggested. Hi. 1”, 

¥o. 009. ¢, Terra-cotta female head in round, Hair 
in fringe and $q. topknot; pigtail behind looped up to 
crown, Cf, Yo.co9,h. Very rade work. H. 1". 


Yo. 009. ¢.1. Terracotta female head, as Yo. cog. 
d.+,q-¥, Most of hair and back of head missing. Eye- 
brows punctured, features strongly incised, Hi. 14°. 


Yo, oo9.f. Small female head. Sce Yo. cog. d. i—7. 
Coiffure mostly broken ; back of head missing. Prominent 
curls on checks. Features rudely worked. 1H. 1”. 


Yo. oo9. g: Terra-cotta grotesque monkey head 
in round; eyes, ears, and cheeks in one plane, from which 
nose sharply projects. From each side of muzzle, mous- 
fache runs back to cheeks. Wears conical cap with short 
tail hanging from apex. H. 3%. Pi. 

Yo. 009, h, Series of terra-cotta female heads, 
‘prob. from figs. resembling Yo. 2, Cf Ame. Khosan, 
PL XLV, Y. oo3t. Heads have much in common but 
are of three or four sizes, and owing to appliqué parts 
being taken from different moulds, and to tool-working on 
finished casts, show much individuality. In general, hair 
curves in front of cars to point not far from corners of 
mouth ; on forehead either descends to point (609. b) or 
ip cal wway in a point (009. bh: 9). Eyebrows are denoted 
by a slight ridge, generally with incised line, sometimes 
(oop. hi. 1). scored for hair, Eyes slanting, marked merely 
by slits (oo9. h. 12), or by slits with punctured hole, or 
compass-irawn circle (oo. b. 8), or in high relief with 
puncture (609, b. 10), Noses smal! but rather broad ; nostrils 
drilled. Mouths small, often with punctures at corners. 
Chins very fall. Great variety in dressing of back hair (see 
separate numbers); but generallya topknot with short pigtail 
hanging from it and second main pigtail from back of head 
looped up again to crown. Jewelled band generally worn 
round this, and sometimes over top; or braid of hair takes its 
place, 009. h. 10 wears a cushion under the pigtail, For 
finest example see Yo. 0041. ¢; also Yo. o11, b, cogs. ad. 


Yo, 00g. bh. Over brows hair is in short pointed fringe: 
from cenire of head it rises vertically in u plaited-mass 
which is thrown backwards over a cushion. At base this 
tuft is bound with cireiet of beads. Returning loop lost. 
Much worn, H. 2}. 


Yo. 009. h. 1. Eyebrows ridged and scored ; eyes promi- 
nent. Fringe cut away in point. Topknot bound by 
broad braid of hair above circlet of jewels, Where main 
tuft touches back of head ft breaks up into three plaits, one 
broad, two narrow. Coarse work. Hi 29”. Pl. 1, 





side-locks almost reach corners of mouth. Poor work. 
Back of bead missing. H. 14°. 

Yo, 00g. h, g. Eyebrows and vertical mark on forehead 
incised ; eyelids ridged’ and incised. Pointed fringe, top- 
knot (missing) boand with braid of hair. Back of bead 
missing. Careful modelling, Hi. 12”, 

Yo, oog. bh. 4, 4. &, 4. b, Similar; Eyebrows ridged, yes 
incised. Side-hair comes very far forward. Topknots 
and backs of heads missing, H, 1”. 

Yo. 009. h. § Eyebrows incised and scored, eyes incised. 
Pointed fringe, jewelled circlet, topknot; hair at back 
brushed from central parting towards shoulders, H. 23. 

Yo. 009. h, 6, Eyebrows and eyelids incised, pupils punc- 
tured. Pointed fringe; jewelled circlet and jewels on 
topknot, Back of head missing. H. 23". 

Yo. 00g. h. 7. Low forehead. Eyebrows scored, eyeballs 
compass-drawn circles (no lids). Straight fringe; side- 
hair curves up along cheek-bones Bead circlet, topknot, 
and looped-up pigtail. Rough work. H. 2”. 

Yo. 00g. b, 8. Eyes with incised outlines and 
drawn pupils. Pointed fringe; jewelled circlet; topknot 
and back of head missing. H. 2}*. 

Yo. 00g. h, 9. Eyelids and eyebrows ridged. Fringe cut 
away in point, Bead circlet round topknot; hair brushed 
back from: behind ears to nape of neck, Pigtail missing. 
H, 24". 

Yo, 009. h. 10, Eyes pear-shaped and prominent (ap- 
pliqué), Eyebrows ridged. Fam-like topknot, flatter 
than usual, and cushion supporting it. Traces of pig- 
tail which is caughtup, H. za", Plt 

Yo. 009, h. ut, Small; much worm. Eyes prominent ; 
cyebrows scored. Pointed fringe. Round head, jewelled (?) 
chaplet with tassel ends falling over ears. Topknot 
(missing) bound at base with braid of hair. Behind, hair 
falls In broad flat mass (unless this be meant for veil). 
Traces of necklace, H, 143°. 

Yo. 009. h. 1a. Eyes closed (slits only). Straight fringe. 
Topknot and back of bead missing, Mouth straight, not 
punctured. H. 144”. 

Yo. 009. h. 313. Eyes very prominent, with incised circles, 
Pointed fringe. Traces of bead circlet. Tall at back 
shows on upper part small bow, fastening it to smaller 
pigtail, Hy 24°. 

Yo. 009. hi 14. Heard and bust. Pointed fringe; bead 
circlet and topknot; returning loop of pigtail missing. 
Wears tight necklace and chain or stole crossed on breast. 
Very rude work, H. 24". 


Yo. oo10. a, Terracotta monkey lying as baby in 
low cradle, wrapped in swaddling bands; cradle has high 
perpendicular bead with rounded top. CF. Yo, 003%, ad. 
Length 4°. Pi, 11. 


P2 
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¥o. coro. b.. Terra-cotta fr. of monkey, lying as baby 
‘in cradle swaddled. Lower patt and mniler-siile Joat; 
remainder rubbed. Length +9”. 

Yo. oom. Terracotta appliqué. mask of fmwning 
demon with thick brows gathered into W shape; lips are 
drawn back, showing tecth in kind of enarl Incised 
circles for eyes. i 17)". 

Yo. 0012. 2. Terra-cotta appliqué mask, ‘ Gorgoneion' 
type. Head framed:in circle of formal curls: lips anved 
up at tormn ; cheeks full Hoag” PL, 


Yo, oor. b-k. Terra-cotta appliqué lion masks, 
Heads framed in hair and almost dicular, Fo. oara. A 
Halfonly. Replica of Yo. onay,b Huige". Fn. eara. 
es Heavy moustache ; plickered brow with deep-set eves, 
Ch Ane. Aloter, Pl. XLIV, ¥. o619; Lo po aag. Hi a* 
Fe.oor2, d. High relief but poor work Prominent 
mnagie: Edges much chipped. H. 13". Fo. oorz. « 
Flat relief, Large moustache; prominont eyes. .All edges 
broken away. Much wom. Ho12?*) J's, o0raf |Deep- 
set eyes with overhanging brows; retrouse¢ muzzie; wide 
mouth ending in-drilled circles, Coarse work, but strong. 
Hoa} Poa Fo, 0072. 2. Heavy moustache and 
knotted brow, lair parted in centre afer human fashion 
(ch Ane. Aholan, PlOXLVIL, ¥. cog, j) HE. ap” Fe. 
gorz. 4. Poorwork. Mach worn. H. 9°. Fo. ooza. 1, 
High relief Well modelied. Ears large, Hi 12)" Fo. 
oorz, A Very poor work, ‘Hair rendered by dots, and 
features alto. H. 144,”, 

Yo. oor, Terra-cotta appliqué ram's mask, with 
piojecting pig-like minzzle ond beavy curving horns Part 
of framing of curid remains FL 1)". 

Yo. oo, m. Terracotta appliqué lion mask in 
strong. projection, grayping in jaws narrow hand, which 
etm each comer of month, FAL 1g"; width 247% 

| 

Yo. 0013.2. Terra-cotta fr., lower part of femitle fi. 
L. hand placed as m classical pudicatype. H. 1)*. 


Yo. oor. b. Terra-cotta fig., nude fermle tor. Head, 
arms, and lees moilded Sparaicly, missing. Breasts 
roughly indicated; belly prominent; fumetared navel; 
pubes roughly scored. H. 3”. 

Yo, oor. a, Terra-cotta miniature amphoara, Movi) 
boldly splayed, Handles have out-curved finialy wt both 
attachments. Ha". PL 1. 


Yo. oor. b. Terra-cotta miniature amphora, Replica 
of Yo. net a, but only body and spring of one handle 
renmain. Hi. fy". 

Yo. oo14.c, Terra-cotta miniature amphora; tinily 


way angled, on shouller vertical lines with dots buween, 
Hiigy” Plot 


Yo. oomg. a. Terra-cotta fig. of camel (?) unil vider: 
of latter only traces of legs remain. Very rough work 
Camel bas no humps = lost. forelegs. EL a4"; 
length 24", 


‘[Chap. IV 


Yo. 001§.b. ‘Terra-cotta fig. of horse, fore-part, witli 
der; of latter only one leg remaine clad in baggy breeches 
and shoes; horse very cnide. ‘Most-of R. side split mway. 
Ch Yo. oogo.a HEH 17," 

Yo. 0015. ¢. Terra-cotta fr. of horse. Head and 
neck (L. side cast), Burnt and in part vitrified, HH 12", 


Yo, oo15. d. Terra-cotta camel's head and neck. 
K. half cast; neck abnormally: long; rein incteed ‘along 
neck, Eemgth 13". 

Yo. oo1§. ©. Terra-cotta fr. of head of horse. Face 
a harness shown hy incised lines, Ch Yo. oog0.a, 
Hi 1" 

Yo, 0015. f-1. Terra-cotta handle of vessel, ta form 
of yrotesque beast. Fore-legs formed mpper attachment 
with vessel, hind-legs ihe Jower, hady heing grip. Two 
main types: (a) Ram-like Head; short round ear; no 
horns; short curling mane rendered by crescent-shaped 
impressions, alsa med to Wenore whiskers, See Ase 
Khotan, Pt. XLV, Boor. ¢, Reat of hody amonth, (4) 
Heal similar but with borse-like mane, rising to. painted 
tuft between ears; bar of hair scree forehead) neck 
smooth; on fore-quartars rine pointed, lying along 
fanks; v. Avec. Aioton, PIX, VY. ooo. Several 
sized represented, but fairly consistent with type 

Type (a) You cong. 1; cary. a, b; cose. do, fg 4; 
oogg.c, dd) Ci. Yo. cogs. c. 

Type (¢) Yo. cong. Of 1,9, hy i, ks cage. bh, ly: 004 5. 
bh, & 

Fo. oars. f. Type (#). Head only, in perfect condition, 
mi’xah”. Fo oot. As Seo Yo. coors. § Hind quarters 
ouly; legs in one mass Tail against flunk, short and 
hairy. Small example, Length mgy% Fo. cory. ¢, See 
Yo, oorg§. | ‘Type (4), Hind quarters missing. Wings 
writs fr. cigcular orm. on elther shoulder, H. sp"; 

length 22°, 2%. mors, As L, side casts of beads; pee: 
Yo. corg.£ Type (6) Length a)" xaj*. Fo. oor. 4. 
L. side cast of head; see Yo, oo1g, £ Typo (a, HL 
ify Ve. pors. 4 See Vo. cong. £ Type fa). L 
hand cast Snail seale, Legs broken off hort, Length 
1th”, 

Yo. oo16.a. Terra-cotta fig. Hoopoe, Long bill ; crest 
at Deck of head; no legs Wings closed, (Ci Ame. 
Khoten, Pl, XLV, Y. cor. i,) Detail incised, Rough 
work, Length 1%, 

Yo. oot6. b. Terra-cotta miniature bird, om stend ; 
wings spread above body as Wf io ari of flight, ‘Fail 
raised, Crest missing. Details roughly incised, “H_ $3". 

Yo. oor6. c. Terra-cotta bird in same: attitude as 
¥e. comf, bo Upright crest on head; Jarge bill, flat 
outspread tail; éotall arm-like wings raised above bach. 
Body pierced as if for suspension, Nosiand, Length }*. 

Yo. 0016, 4. Terracotta bird in same attinule as 
Yo. oo16, b, but wings and plumage better indicated, 
Roughly modelled. Body pierced, Length 7" 


—_ 
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Yo, coi6.e. Terra-cotta bird in atuitwile ws Yo. 0016. b; 
‘bor wings amaller and crest larger Body pierced. 

Yo, 0016, £ Terracotta head of bird with upright, 
Hoopoe or peacock. H, $2". 

Yo, 0016. ¢. Terra-cotta head of bird, as Yo. oo14.!; 
but shghily lurger and hayears. H. 2°. 

Yo. cory. a. Terra-cotta head, See Yo, oo. f 
Typefa). Hoa 

‘Yo. o017,b. Terra-cotta head. See Yo. cars. £ Type 
(a). Hj’ 

Yo. oor7,c.. Terra-cotta fr. R. hand cast of neck of 
horse; has upright mane and incised rein on side of neck; 
neck itself covered with fur, Length 12", 

Yo. oor7. d., Terra-cotta fr. of head and throat of 
eryphon; inf of hair at vormer of mouth: curved beak- 
Like mazile. EH. hy", 

‘Yo, oo18. a-c, Terra-cotta appliqué Gandharvi figs, 
from vase. Cf. Ane. Kiotan, Pi, XLV, Kb. 003, b; B. 
oor d, © i# complete; } has lost lower half, ¢ moa of 
lotus flower-base. Tiaraon head. Heavy nécklace with 
pendant. Forearms raised, holding wreath. Ci. Yo. 
po40, coz, a. TL (a) 2h", (6) 1), (ec) 232", PL, 

¥o, 9019, Terracotta circular stamp, Flat on one 
tide, slightly convex om other; centre shows reet- 
angular handle fractured close to surface, Flower: 
sttmll rosette in centre; from thig radiate Jong straight- 
edged, acute-angled petals. Cf. (it wood) Khu. ix. co23. 
Diam, 2f*. Pilih 

Yo. oogo. Terracotta appliqué mask, resembling 
that of Bes, with deep-set eyes, short wide nose, long 
moustache, short but wide Wiangular beard; weara tiara 
with jewel, Outstanding hair (incised) forms circle round 
head. (Cf Ane. Kdgten, Pl. XL, Ve oo74, for general 
type) H.a}*. PLL 

Yo, ooa1. Terra-cotta fr. of neck of vase; of. Yo, 
ogg, with nude female fig. playing the guitar and dancing, 
(Ci. Ane, Khoian, Pi XiIV, ¥. oo1g, fig. on Re of fr.) 
H. offig. 14", a 

Yo, coas, Terra-cotta fr, of vase, with wreath appliqué. 
Haifround section. Alternate bands of totus-petais (?) 
and «mall leaves, separated by berries. For western 
analogy, cf, Quibell, Excavations at Sagyara(1yo9). Pi. 
EXXVL 3. Length ry". Pl at. 

“¥o. 002g. a. Terra-cotta rbyton, ot spout (rom vessel, 
iis form. of ox's bead, the horns turned inwards, Body 
curves up from head. ‘Very rude conventional work. 
Length 34". PLL 

Yo. ooag. a.1. Terra-colta ox-head spout, ay Yo. o023, 
a, but pimaller. Body curves down from head. Length 


ee 
use 





Yo. ooag. a. a <Terra-cotta fr. of large ox-head 
spout. R, horn, end of nuzele, and all Jower mould 
missing. Body curves op from head. Length 9)”. 
PL an 


Yo. oo2g. a. 9 Terra-cotta fr. of amall ox-head 
spout. Length 14% 


¥o.0023.b. Terra-cotta fr. of handle of vessel, in form 
of nondescript animal (horse ?). Al junction wilh body is 
appliqué anthemian. Length 23". PI 1. 


Yo. 0093, ¢, Terracotta fr. of vessel, with half of 
wWell-moulded anthemion ornament. At stalk of this is small 
knob of clay suggesting berry, 2° x 2$".. Pl, it. 


Yo. 002g. d. Terra-cotta fr. of handle of vase, rm, 
With altertuite diagonal hands of two incised lines and single: 
line of dots. At point of junction with body nondescript 
animal bead; it has single horn growing up from crown 
of head, and long snout, See Ame. AAovan, Pl. xiv, Kh. 
oo3. f. Length 2}*. 


Yo. ooag..e. Terra-cotta fr. of vessel. Spout in form 
of monkey's head of natunilistic type. Hair incised, eyes 
decp-ect. Length 13%, 

Yo, cozy. a-g. Terra-cotta appliqué masks {romi 
vases; grotesque human faces, See Yo.ccr. Fo. vazg. 
a Replica of Yo. oon oH. orgy” i omy. 

of Yo, 001i Hork”. Fa oozgeec. Vertical 
groove in forehead; mouth short and straight; replica of 
Yo, oor. g. Hoag", 20. ooag. d. Long face; vertical 
groove and V in forehead ; comers of mouth tumed down. 
See Yo, 0024. q. Hirg*, Pl ur Fo. oozg.«. Replica 
of Yo. oor, d. HL aff". Jc, cory. £ Replica of Yo. 
eor.e HH. 1d". Fo. oozg.g. Dimples at. corners of 
menth; hair over forehead, less flat than sual. HH. 13", 
Fo, oozg, A. Lips very thick, hair more nearly upright 
than wstial, Replica of Yo, oor. fi oo4y, ¢ HL. A". 
Fv, oo24, Very small face, with peaked feajures ; rude 
wok, apparently mostly modelled. Hy, 1". 2%, ooag. A, 
Small, Hair very slightly worked; features set and not 
smiling, corners of mouth turned down, H. 1”, F, 
oo24./. Poor condition, tinuswally large Details marked 
by bored holes; ef Yo, oor, WU 1; o544, c HL 44%, 
fo, po2g. , Covering function of lower ent of handle 
with body of vessel. Ribbed fr. attached above (wing 2), 
Nose very prominent; eyes small; lips naturalistic, H. 
1". PLL Yo.oo2g.a. Well anil carefully modelled ; 
replica of Yo, oo24.g, Eyes prominent in long sockeis ; 
double dimples at corners of mouth ; pointed ears, H. 14", 
PL In. Fe. oozg. «, Small; detail mostly perished. 
Hig") Fo ooag.p. Replica of Vo, ooay. n, bur in bad 
state. H.rgy". Fo. o02g, ¢ Replica of Yo. soy. d. 
See Yo.oor, H. 1” 


Yo, 0025. a. Terra-cotta appliqué lion's head mask; 
framed in circular curly; heavy moustache. (C\, Amr. 
Ahoten, Th XUV, ¥. 001g, Yo, 0043. ¢ is from satne 
mould, Fine bold work, A, 93h", 
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Yo. 0025. b. Terra-cotta appliqué lion's head mask 
with moustache ; naturalistic; less circular and less flat 
than Yo, 0925, a. Brows, eyes, and moustache show 
development on preceding example. Hi2d", PL AL 

Yo. oo95. c. Terra-cotta appliqué lion's head 
mask, franied by flat formal circle of curls; bes no 
moustache, FE. 19*, 

Yo. 0025. d. Terra-cotta appliqué lion's head mask, 
Cirele of curle here formed of small solid ‘knobe like rivet 
heals, within which border of scored hair, (This series 
a-d shows gradual degeneration and increasing aftificiality,) 
H. 9§", 

Yo. oo2§, ¢-h.. Terra-cotta small appliqué lion's 
head masks; formal type; tut good, Mouth slightly 
open; brow puckered; eyes full and prominent. Set in 
circle of formal curls, All much worn except (b). HL. 4". 
PL 11. 

Yo. oog§. i. Terra-cotta appliqué lion mask in high 
relief. Features well represented but without detail, Eyes 
deep-set; beavy roll of flesh over mouth (not rendered az 
hair). Corners of mouth pierced right through. A Tiule 
incised hair below ears. Ha”. Pt. i 

Yo. 90026, Terra-cotta fr. of female head, front part. 
Head-dress of double string-like fillet from which rise 
three large loops of same. On elther side of face long 
hair falling oulwards to shoulders and then curled inwards 
to cheeks, Round car-rings with central boss, Classical 
features, Small but fine example of Gandhira type, 
i, 44". PL im, 


Yo. 0027. a. Terra-cotta appliqué mask, ‘frowning 
demon "type, approaching nearly to lion of Yo, 0043. b. 
Low relief; lower TL. band corner and edges generally 
los. From same mould is Yo, 0043, d, Ch Av, 
Ahoian, Vi. RLIV, Y¥. oor6, fimilar though differing in 
detail, Hi. 13° 


¥o. oo27,b. Terra-cotta appliqué mask. Lion, mich 
humanized; brows drawn down V-wise between eyce; 
Staight set mouth; knobby cheeks, framed by formal 
curls, From same mould, Yo. oor. bh  -H. abht 


Yo, 0098, a. Terra-cotta fr. of pot, with grotesque 
fate modelled on it, Eyebrows very high ridges with hair 
indicated by incised lines; Eyes narrow siitx Point of 
nose grotesquely curled up; mouih email, Formal curled 
moustache rendered jin outline by incision. H. xf"; 
breadth 23". PL tt, 


Yo. 0028. . Terracotta fr, of human héad (male 7), 
with hair marked by series of stamped curves. 2° 1". 


Yo. ooad.c. Terra-cotta head of monkey in cradle, 
Cf Yo: on34 « No modelling or detail, El, 9°, 
Pl. 0: 

Yo, 602g. Terra-cotta fore-part of camel, well worked. 
Saddle-cloth indicated by incised markings. Mane inclaed « 
hair scored, Hoa§™ PL on 


Yo. oogo. a Terra-cotta fig. horse and rider. Rider 
(all above waist Jost) wears baggy breeches fastened at 
knee, and ankle shoes. Back legs of horse lost. Saddle and 
harness in gelief, Horse's bead bad; body heavy; lege 
not distingwished, Cf Yo, os. a, H. (horse's head) a”. 
Pi. 1. 

Yo. 0090, b. Terracotta handle of vase, See Yo. 
oorg. f type (4) Forelegs and hind quarters missing... 
Fine example, Length 44°. Pl. 1. 

¥o. oogo.c. Terra-cotta fr. head of peacock. Beak 
and crest broken. Bird has cars, whence hang tassels ; 
also string collar with stud behind, Plumage rendered by 
stamped crescents and incised imes. Cf Yo. oo61, 
Length ap". 

¥o, oogo. d-l. Terra-cotta handles of vase. 
ooje. ¢. See Yo. oorg. f, type (@) Lower forelegs and 
hind-legs missing. Hairy tail eoiled on R. funk, No 
whiskers, Length 3}$" ¥%. oczo. +, See Yo. 001g. f, 
type (4). fore-part alone remains; fore-legs and fuze 
gone. Length 24° Yo. oajo. f- See Yo. om15. f, ype 
(#), Hind quarters missing. Hair shown on fanks by 
diugonal incisions. Length 3}". Fo, ozo. g. See Yo, 
oorg. {type (a), Head only. Very good work, Length 
ah", Fi oogo. hk. Head only. See Yo. 0015, f, type (d). 
H. 1f". Fa oojo. £ See Yo. oo1g, f, type (e), Head 
only. Small scale. Length 1°. 

Yo. oogo. k. Terra-cotta fr. head of horse; reins, 
etc,, incised, Cf. Yo. oogo. a. HL 1”, 


Yo. cog a. Terra-cotta monkey, naturalistic type; 
hands ¢lasped before face. Body below waist takes form 
of large phallus. Good detailed work. H. [4° 


Yo. oogt. b. Terracotta monkey, ow! type, squatting 
on heels. Arms (broken) apparently raised in attitude of 
prayer, Hair incised back of shoulders down centre of 
chest and back. Wears loin-cloth, Cf. Yo. 003, a, b, 
ec. HH. 1". 

Yo. oogi. ¢. Terracotta monkey. Resembles Yo. 
oo3t. b, save for absence of hair. R, log missing, Hp". 
PL 1. 

Yo. coogi. d. Terra-cotta monkey, saturalistic type. 
Hands clasped ; legs twisted up behind back in attitude of 
swimming on skin. Cf Yo, cogi. & Length 9", 
FY, Ti. 

Yo, oogt. €. Terra-cotta monkey, naturalistic type. 
Hands ciasped ; legs stretched behind in attitude of swim: 
ming on skin. Pierced for suspension: Good work. Ci. 
VYo.oogr.d.. Heg*. Plone 

¥o. oog1. f. Terra-cotia monkey, owl type Seated, 


Hands clasped; legs los. Ci Ac. Khuen, PL XLVI, 
¥, cori, goorg.e, HOGA” Pim. 


Yo. ooga. a. Terra-cotta monkey, crude naturaliatic 
type, playing guitar, All! below waist low. Ch dmv. 
Hhoten, Pl. RLV, Yo. oop: i, Hi tee 
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Yo. ooga. b. Terracotta monkey, playing syrinx. 
L. side of face and shoulder, and all below waist missing. 
Rough work HL rj*. 

Yo. 0032. ¢. Terra-cotta monkey, ow! type; wears 
loin-cloth ; beats drum beneath fie I arm. . Head thrown 
hack in mock enthusiasm. H. 13". 

Yo, ooga d Terra-cotta monkey, naturalistic type, 

_ sated, playing guitar. Head turned alightly R. Careful 
miniawre work, H, 3°. 

Yo. ooge. e. Terracotta monkey, ow! type, seated, 
playing syrinx, L. leg lost. Hi. J”. 

Yo, 0033. a. Terra-cotta monkey, owl type; holds 
drinking (7) horn to mouth, H. 1". 

¥o. oog3. b. Terra-cotta monkey, owl type: holds 
syrinx {?) to lips, All below hips lost. Cf Ame. Ahotan, 
PL.XLVT, B. .oo2, H. AP". 

Yo. 00g3.¢. Terra-cotta monkey ; very rude naturalistic 
type, Hands ralsed, holding pile of dises (inusical instra- 
ment?) beneath chin. All below walst lost. Hi. 19", 

Yo. 0034.8. Terra-cotta monkey, Rough work. L. 
arm bent; hand placed on mouth; R, arm swung slightly 
forward. Lower limbs foal, Perhayia type of Yo. 003. a, 
ay Hv’. 

Yo. 0094.0. Terra-cotta monkey, naturalistic : upper 
part from hips. L. hand pieced on mouth; R- arm 
(broken) swung slightly forward. Hair incised. Perhaps 
type of Vo, o03..a,q.¥, “Hi: #,,". 

Yo, 0094.¢. Terra-cotta monkey, upper part, Natural- 
lati¢ type, but very rough, EL. hand laid on mouth; R. on 
chest, All below hips missing. Perhaps of type Yo. 003, 
qe EL ag’, PL pi. 

“Yo, 00g4.d. Terra-cotta monkey, owl type. R- hand 
mised to mouth; L. holds phallve. Ch Am, Atholan, 
PL. XLV, Y.0025; H. ig" PL un 


‘Yo, 0035, az. Terre-cotta frs. from figures of 
monkeys. Bodies (where preserved) in sijuatting atti- 
tule, All sizes from 13° to §*. Perhaps type of Yo. 
003, # b, etc. Fo. oo35, a. Owl type, wearing loin- 
cloth, Both arms and legs lost. Ithyphallic. H. +". 
Fo. oojs.4. Owl type. Squatting; wears loin-cloth ; both 
arms and L leg broken, H. 3, Fa oojg.c. Squatting : 
hands on knees; wears Join-cloth. Head missing. H. 
th’. ¥%, oojs. ¢. Ministure natunilistic type. Knees 
drawn up unier chin which resis on hands; pierced for 
ehapensiq H. }', Fo, oojs. % Naturalistic type: 
Arms broken close to shoulders ; body mt walst. Hl. 14°. 
Fo, voy, Head with long moustache in relief, imperial, 
and pointed seamed cap; but brows, mmzzle, at ears 
of monkey, Ch Yo. oo35. 0, FA. 2 Ph. tit, Fo; 
oojs. g. Human fice with incised moustache, imperial, 
and eyebrows, and narrow eyes. Wears cap, Hair 
incised over body. KR. arm broken near shoulders. L., 
am and shoulder quite gone. Body broken at wajut. 


oo 2 


Hoa” Fe. oops. 4. Heal of monkey; naturalistic 
type. HH. $2" Fo. ogy. Head (naturalistic type}, 
and part of trunk. H. g*% 2%. o039. 7 Owl type. 
Squatting; arms stretched to front but broken; legs 
broken; head mrmed 3? R. H. 3A". Fo. oops. & 
Head with long ass-like ears and sharply pointed skull, 
H, 7". Yo. oozs. © Naturalistic type. Seated. legs 
apread at R. angles. Body shapeless, arms Jost, HH 23’, 
Fo, oo3s, m. Front cast of female; breastw marked 
by five dota pentagon-wike. Between breasts ig a long 
vertical notched line. Arms andall below navel gone, H. 
tye". Fv oops, e. Miniature; naturalistic type, Arms 
and all below hips missing. H.4*. 2% aojy, o Head 
with cap having short pigtail, motstache, and imperial ; 
but with overhanging brow, mazzle, and pointed ears of 
monkey. H. }i" PL Ul. Fe eazy, p Head. Very 
good lifelike work, Eyes impressed circles: mostzils 
punctured ; mouth deeply cut with punctured comers, Ears 
smalland well set. H.9.", PLIn. Fe. eqjy. g, Natural- 
istic. Seated; army lost; legs mere stumps, grotesquely 
thick. Head turned R. H. 3)", SF. oogs.7. Natural- 
istic head. Hg". Fi, oojs 2, Head, Rovigh and 
much defaced. H. y4*. Fo. oogy. 4 ead, naturalistic. 
with part of trank, Hf. a}", J’, oozs. vw. Terra-cotia 
front cast of monkey, holding oval object (eyrinx 2) beneath 
chin, Crude naturalistic type, Cl, Ame, Xhodun, Pl. 
XLVI, Boos, H. $3" Fe. ooze. o. Head, mde, with 
piguil H.yy". Je oogy. ww Naturalistic type. Female. 
Accidentally crushed in making; breasts datened. &,, 
arm outstretched (but broken}; [. hanging by side, 
Pubes marked. TH. if” ¥. oz. x. Head. Rough 
work, Ej". Fa oogpy. Front cast of head. Visor- 
like overhanging brow. H. §4". 2%. 00g. Owl type, 
Short pigtail hanging forward over ‘brow: arms and all 
below hips missing. H, 12°. 

Yo. 0036. Terra-cotta head of cat. Hroken away at 
shoulders. H. 14". 


Yo. 0037. a. Terra-cotta torso of fig. (human or 
monkey ?), weating Join-cloth, Anns outstretched but 
broken near shoulders, Legs gone. On back traces of 
water-skin (?), H. 29", 

Yo. 0037, 0. Terra-cotta squatting monkey, of type 


ef Yo: 303. a, b, q.¥. Head, R. arm, and legs missing. 
L. hand on lap holds rounded object, H, 32%. 

Yo. 0037. ¢. Terra-cotta monkey; front cast of head, 
‘with shor outstanding ears, prominent eyes, Human 
type (not prognuthous). HL 4". 

Yo. 0038. a. Terracotta monkey, as baby in cradle : 
lower part lost. Cf Yo. oo10, 0, h. HL. Ag", 

Yo. oog8. b. Terra-cotta monkey, owl type; os baby 
in cradle, but without usual * swaddling clothes’, as in Yo. 
ooze HH. 14% 

Yo. o0g8.¢. Terra-cotta monkey, as baby in cradla, 
Only head remains. Worn, #H. }§*. 


i) 
| 





Yo. 0038. d. 
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Terra-cotta fr. monkey, as baby; 
wrapped up and hound by two transverse bands. Ef J". 


Yo. 0039. a. Terra-cotta bird, with large beak and 
crest, and folded wings (hoopoe}. Pierced for suspension. 
H. 

Yo. 0039.6. Terra-cotta miniature amphora. One 
hundle aud hase-ring lost, Voltte attachment at bese of 
handle. H, J” PL mt. 


Yo. oo39.c. Terra-cottaminiatureamphora. 
base-kaob: both handies lost Rough HE. ¥,”. 


Yo. oogg. 4. Terra-cotta miniature oenochoé, with 
pinched lip and body orn. with spiral luting. Handle 
loat. Hi, 7". 


Yo. 0039. ¢. Terra-cotta head of bird (hoopoe) with 
large crest. Beak broken, 3. 9}". 


Yo. oogo. € Terracotta fr. of miniature vase. 
Slender foot, lathe-turned body with hexagonal shoolder. 
Neck and most of handle missing. #., i”. Pi un 


Yo. oogg, g. Terra-cotta fr., consisting of six short 
spokes at K. angles. Four fost. Rest have couple of 
notches near their ends. Prob. from miniature piece of 
furniture. Length of spoke 3". 


Yo, oogg. bh. Terra-cotta fr. of handle, in form of 
beast (? bear). Body stamped all over with small carves 
indicating woolly fur, H. 1j*. 


Yo. 0039. 1. Pottery fr, of handle, in form of ecl-like 
creumre with out-curved gaping jaws, long pointed ears, 
and round goggle eyes. Length 24". PL it. 


Yo, oog9. k. Triangular fr. of red pottery, covered 
with thin slip of same colour but faced with creamy surface; 
om, with elaborate but very conventional foliage pattern in 
relief, Straight bands, voluted stems, having close-set 
narrow spine-like leaves, 33°x29*. Pl, ry. 


Yo. 0039.1. Fr. of ornamental pottery, Orn. divided 
into two by horizontal sppliqué cable band Below ihits, 
fr. of incised lotus Apwer, profile view, strongly Egyptian 
in etyle. Above, appliqué relief Vane with Muted body 
rests on concave-topped stand (relief above broken away); 
on L., draped knee of kneeling human fig. Cf Foucher, 
L Art du Gandhéra, fig. 211. Scene represents worthip of 
Buddha's ulms-bowl 13% 29" PL 


Yo. 0040. Terra-cotta appliqué fig. of Gandharvi. 
Halo behind bare head. Large ear-tings Fore-arma 
raised to hold wreath. Wears short jacket: lower points 
in front blown open. Lotus base. Cf Ame. Khofen, 
. “i ¥, B. oor, d, and: Yo. oor, co42. 2 HL 29” 


Yo, 0043. a-e. Terra-cotta heads of female figs. 
See Yo, 009.h, Fo, ovgt.@. Eyes in prominent-relief, 
Pointed fringe. No bend to topknot. Lower L. side of 
face chipped ; back of head missing, H.23°. Fv. oogr. 
4. Eyebrows and eyelids incised, Pointed fringe. Jewelled 


Rounded 


SS hw b 


Jewelled suse binding it vertically, 
from bchind and caught by bow, Good work, HL a” 
Pit Fe oogrd. Eyebrows incised and scored ; eyes 
in relief with compass-incised pupil, N 

fringe. Bead circlet with braid of hair above round top- 
knot; this together with back of head missing. HL. 

Yo. oogr. « Eyebrows ridged and 
modelled, Fringe cut away at parting, marked by very 
fine waved lines. From top of head hair falls etraight in 
front of cars and over back of head to neck. On top of 
head hair gathered into fiat ‘ plate’, from front of wliich 
& short tail is carried over to back of crown where it meets 
long plaited tail turned up from nape of neck Very 
careful und delicate work; mouth especially far finer than 
in other figs Hod". Pia, 

Yo. oog1.f. Terra-cotta female head, large. Sez o09, 
iL s-7. Pompadour; comb missing, From 
springs pigtail supported by cushion and falling down 
back of head, under main pigtail looped up to meet It, 
“nigga, aia damaged. Tassel ¢ar-rings, HL 14" 

1. 

Yo, oog:.g. Terra-cotta female head, large. See Yo. 
coy. i. t=7. Pompadour supported by frame; short tall 
passes over cushion ; longer tail rises from nape, and the 
two are secured behind cushion. Detailed and clear 
example of this fashion. Side-cnrls on checks; tassel 
ear-rings, Features rather indistinct, H. 1g" Plt, 

Yo. 0041. bh. Terra-cotta male head; buld forehead; 
ndged almond eyes; jong thin moustache, Back of head 
missing. 1H, 19°, 

Yo. oog1,1. Terra-cotta female head, small; see Yo. 
coy. d, 1-7, Feutures yery miely marked, Rosette 
before topknot ; end of pigtail with bow. Hy ayy", 

Yo. oo4r, k. Terra-cotta small male head and bust, 
with balr upright over forehead and cut short at nape of 
neck behind, Straight monstuche’ Much worn. H, 224", 

Yo. oo41.1, Terra-cotta «mall fematie fig., with up- 
tight colffure, See Yo. 009 4, 1-7, Breasts bare; lower 
part of fig. and pigtail missing. HH. 14”. 

Yo. oogt. m. Terra-cotta small female head, See 
Yo. 09. d. 1-7. Shows four-cornared tuvhiod | supporting 
pigtail (missing). H.R". P.3 —_ 

Yo, 0041. n. Terra-cotta fr. of human head, cast from 
front mould. Full Indian type of face. On: head diadem, 
possibly an inverted lotus, but resembling Urmeus crown ; 
central snake sees: in front with head outstanding [n relic 
Fig. might therefore represent 4 Nia. Good work. Ht. 
32 Pie. 

Yo. ooq2. a. Terra-cotta fr. of neck of vaye, orn. 


: 


. 


~* 








‘arms raised to hold wreath; body nude. Much worn. 
CY, Aac. Xhotan, Pi. XtV, B. 001. J, and Yo. 0018, oo4o. 
: H. 3°. 

Yo. 0042. b. Terra-cotta fr. of appliqué male fig., to 
‘Lp, wearing disdem, Both arms apparently uplifted to 
Lp Hesy” Poe 

Yo. 0043. a. Terra-cotta appliqué, Gorgoneion. Set 
in circle with short radiating spikes; outside this another 
circle of round bead (i.e. conventional curls); wears 
bristly moustache. Orig. diam. 24”. PL Iv. 


‘Yo. 0043. b. Terra-cotta appliqué tion mask. Same 
toald as Yo. 0097. b, qiv. HH, 1}*. 


Yo. 0043. ¢. Terra-cotta fr. of appliqué lion mask. 
Eyes and hrow lout. Same mould as Yo. 002g. a, q, ¥. 
HL 43". 

Yo, 004g. 0. Terra-cotta fr. of appliqué lion mask. 
All below nostrils, and edge of whole lost. Same mould as 
a, qv. Hy, bg. 

Yo. 0043. €. Terra-cotta appliqué Honess‘s mask in 
high relief Summary but very nataralisifc and individaal 
work. H, (of retiel) J*. Pt. 1. 


Yo. 0043, f, Terra-cotta fr. of appliqué lion mask, 
from base of handle of vase. From R. side half palmetto 
on abort stalk curves upwards; prob. balanced by another 
onl, 23"x 23)". 

Yo. 0044, af. Terra-cotta appliqué masks from 
vases ; grotesque human faces, Seo Yo. oor, Ve. avgy. 
a, 6. Apparently replicas ; dimples on cheeks ; imperfect. 
Length 1f° and 1". ¥%. oogy.¢. Nositrila bored ; eyes 
‘mousually large; big earrings. H. 1%. Fe. oogd. df. 
Mouth straight without dimples. Type of Yo. oo, 
H. 33". Fe. oogg. «. Replica of Yo. 0024, b, oon. f. 
H. 7’. Fo. oogg.f Lower pan broken away, Type 
of Yo. co44. a HL 1” Fo. 0094. g. Mouth turned 
down at comers; small ring eyes. H. 2. 

Yo. 0045. a. Terra-cotta fig, horse with rider. Of 
rider one leg and seat left; horse heavily proportioned 
and has lout all legs. Much wor. Length 24”. 

Yo, 0045. b. Terra-cotta handle. See Yo, oot5. f, type 
(4). Head, neck, fore~ ani! hind-legs missing. Variant, 
Hind quarters decorated with whorl rosette and crescent 
fur markings ; en: in boof-shaped mass, Length 233%. 

Yo, 0045. c,d. Terra-cotta handles. See Yo. coors. f, 
iype (a). All below forelegs missing. Fore-legs show 
attachment to vase. Length 29”. 

Yo. 0045. ¢. Terra-cotta fr. of handle, in form of two 
grotesque animals side by side. Cf. Yo. oorg. f, type (a), 
Length 3". Pl. U1. . 

Yo. 0045. f. Terra-cotta fr. L. side cast of horse’s 
head and neck, Cf. Yo, c030. a, Length 23°, 

Yo, 0045. g. Terra-cotta fr. L. side cast of horse’s head. 
See Yo. co1g.f, type (4). Longth 13". 
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Yo. 0046, a, Terra-cotta fig. of female monkey ; 
nude and squatting on heels; ‘pudica' attitade, Hair 
not marked. Bracelets on wrists, Fairly careful work. 
Haj}. Pi. xt, 


Yo. 0046. b. Terra-cotta female monkey; hude, 
seated on ground. Lege short stumps. R. arm ont 
stretched but broken ; L. arm wholly gone. Hair incised! 
on foins and arms. Breasts prominent, marked with 
stamped circle and dots; pudenda emphasized, Features 
roughly rendered. ET. 24”. 


Yo. 0046. c. Terra-cotta fr. statuette of pregnant 
woman (or female monkey?), Head, L. arm, and lower 
part of body with legs lost. Breasts small bat prominent ; 
belly very large; navel marked by incised circle with 
surrounding dots. Cf Yo, cor3.b. Hoag” Pho. 


Yo. 0047. a. Terra-cotta head and bust of monkey ; 
miniature, naturalistic type; playing guitar. Cf, Ane, 
Khoten, Pi. XLV, V. 009.1. Hd, 


Yo. 0047. b. Terra-cotta monkey, playing guitar, 
Arms and all below hips missing. Crude, naturalistic 
type. CF Yo. 003. |, and Ame. Kholaw, Pl. XLVI, Y. 
oog. i. EL 3°. 

Yo. 0048. a-f, Terra-cotta pairs of miniature figs., 
nude, in symplegma. Monkeys (faces in @ and 4 carefully 
rendered); sex shown by pigtails (¢ am! /), Both figs. 
in @ and 6 have tails. See Yo. 003) a-n; Amc. Xholan, 
Ph XLVI, Y. cons. a. if, etc. Fo, oog8 @. Natural- 
istic type, good careful work. Hair incised, features Ife- 
like, Both have tils.. Legs of one fig. broken. HL y. 
Pl mt, Fe. oog8. 8 Naturalistic type. Hair marked 
by incisions. Face carefully worked. Bodies good. Both 
have tails, One fig. has Jost head. H, i’. Fo. 0048, «. 
Both heads lost: H. 3% Fo. oog8. ¢, Heads and 
extremities of legs missing, H. §*. Fa, oog8e. One 
has pigtail, Roughwork: Hh 1% Plu Fe. 0048. f- 
Head of one fiz. and lower fegs of both lost, Face ruse, 
Pigtail, H. +”. 


Yo, 0049. a. Terra-cotta camel, with two bales bound 
by broad strap between humps. Hair scored. Very rude 
work, Hay" Pi, 1. 

Yo. 0049. b. Terra-cotta camel, bearing toad (of water- 
skins ?), Head of camel and great part of load lost. Only 
mane indicated. Cf. Ane. Khoten, Pl. XLVI, Y. 009. 1: 
H. 2," 

Yo, 0049. ¢. Terra-cotta fr. of camel. All fore-part 
from hump, and legs, lost, Hair scored. Length 32”, 


¥o. oogo. Terra-cotta monkey, naturalistic type, Large 
phallus curls from behind and is beld to breast, See An. 
KXhotan, Pi, XLVI, Y. o09, qi. HL. Ph un, 

Yo. 00§t. a. Terra-cotta monkey. R. arm raised and 
hand placed on L. side of face, L. arm and lower part of 
fig. Jost, Rough work, Perhaps of type of Yo. 003, 2, 
q.¥ Haj" PL i, 

Q 
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Yo. on5i. b. Terra-cotta monkey. Body below breast, 
and R. arm leat; Lo arm raised and hand hiid on TL. 
temple, Sammary but lively work, Terhape type of 
Yo. cog-a/qiy. HL" 


Yo. .00$1,¢. Terra-cotta monkey, upper part of, R. 
arm mised ond hand placed on R. cheek; L. orm and 
lower limba, lost. Realistio work. Perhaps type of Yo. 003. 
a, q.% Fg", 


Yo, 00§2. a-p. Terra-cotta fra. of monkeys, 3%. 
oos2.d.. Naturalistic type. Rough. Lower part of body, 
KR. amm, 1. forearm lost. Ha)". 2%. oos2. 4. Small; 
owl type; hands clasped before breast, From waist down 
misting. 1.12", Fo. vosz.¢. Mead; naturalistic type ; 
gool work, H. 7°, Pim, Fs, oosz. d. Owl 
type; L. orm outstretched but broken; R, arm and both 
legs Jost. Hoa", Foe. oops. r. Heal; naturalistic type; 
rough Flay", 2%, cose. f Head; goo! naturalistic 
type. Lo ear and aide of face missing. HL. 14’, Fa. 
oos2. g. Head wearing helmet or hat with high, narrow 
crest, Very rough Hj". Fe, ooga. 1 Seated with 
knees drawn up (legs broken off shori); 1. hand on L 
temple; Ron Ro thigh HL oe”, F'%. oof. & Crode 
naturalistic type. TR. arm anid choulder, L. arm just below 
shoulder, and lower part of body with legs, lost. TH, 143". 
Fe. oosa.h. Crudest naturalistic type. Head and fr. of 
trunk only. Much worn, HH. 1g". 7% oos2. i Head 
and bust (remainder with arms Jost) Natoralistic ‘type. 
H. 1%)". J. o0f2, m Small, sented. Lege apart; arms 


Jost. Crudest natoralistic type. HA. 44". Fo. oofa. Mm. 


Naturalistic type. R. arm and body below waist lost; 
front of body without fur marking. H. 1," /o, oof2. 0. 
Front cast of head-and R. shoulder, On forehead remains 
of tinra; band surmounted by round objects (? jewels). 
Rough work, H, 1h”, Fo, oos2.~. ‘Small; naturalistic 
type. Arma and legs los:, H. 19", 

Yo..0053. Terra-cotta miniature water-skin. Front 
eewn up; peck ted round plag oratopper. Length 12)”. 

Yo. oo54. a. Terra-cotta head of bird (peacock ?), 
with long atraight beak and high feathered crest; detail of 
latter worked ont on R. side, noton L. HL 1g)". 

Yo, 0094-6. Terra-cotta head of bird (hoopoe ?), with 
high crest. Beak broken off short; has -well-marked ear, 
H, 1”. 

Yo, oog5. a. Fr. of pottery. Above, incised leaf 

Below, moulled heart-shaped om, with double 
fillet and dot-borler; Inner bands curl io make formal lief 
orn. based on acanthus scheme; dot-fower centre, 33° x 
og” PLa. 

Yo. 0095 b. Terra-cotta fr. of vessel; orn, with fruit 
on stalk (?), appliqué, hanging vertically. Above is stamped 
om. of two concentric circles with ‘outer tircle of dots. 
ry’ x1". 

Yo. 0055. ¢. Pottery-jug; small hand-made mode! of 
brownish ware with horizontal pebble burnishing. Neck 
and handle lost. HH. 13". 


Yo. 0055.4. Pottery; =mall hand-made model of pot, 
Bulb-ehaped body: plain everted Hp. Rough. FH. 14° 
Yo. 0055 ¢. Fr, of pottery, Siate-grey [wheel-made 
om, with encirchng band of three crated mouldings, 

Length a*. 
Yo. 0055. f. Fr. of fine red pottery, 1°74", 


Yo. 0055 g. Fr. of red pottery, hard-fired, lat slightly 
coarse; outer face ia covered with thin, white stip. 2)" x a)". 


Yo, 0055. h. Fr. of red pottery, hard-fired, oh)" x 4)". 


Yo. 0056. Terra-cotta fr. of vessel, in shape of 
squatting human fig, Only knees remain, with edge of 
upper skirt, Edges of drapery incised. Between knees 
protrades object, either phating, or grotesque head of wmall 
‘animal carrying the human fig-; cf Yo. oo7o. Hi. 14"; 
width xf", 

Yo. 0057. Terra-cotta handle, lower part of. Junction 
with body covered by fine palmetto running downwards, 
from end of which two volute ornament: curl’ upwards 
supporting «mall anihemion, Strong classical influence, 
Length 3", Pin, 

Yo, 0058. _ Pottery fir. of large hand-made vessel: coarse 
drab clay, At lop band of chevrons, enclosing tirdles 
(incised); below ie alightly raised band om. with pairs of 
punched lioles; below this affixed large mastiff's head, 
mouth slightly open showing teeth and tongue. Very fine 
hold work, practically in the round, H. of relief 28)"; 
width jy". Pi. 1, 


Yo. oo59. Terra-cotta neck of vase (upper part lost), 
om, with two narrow sunk bands, Above is band of dot- 
and-circle orn. below Is series of appliqué figs. eat’? 
Elephant with trunk turned over back, supporting two kneel. 
ing figs.upen lotua flowers. (2) Hird upon bunch of grapes, 
(3) Standing fg. robed to feet, playing on some instrument, 
(4) Human fig. riding upon’ horned (?) beast. (3) Lost, 
except head ; prob: replica of 3. (6) Replica of 4. Appliqué 
‘work; very worn and blunt; details quite lost, HL 2}§*; 
lower diam. 24”, 


Yo, oo60. Pottery; small jug, hand-made, in ‘sand- 
brown ware with single handle from shoulder to top of 
neck, pinchin lip, and flat base. Just above greatest 
circumference of body is broad band enclosed by single 
incised lines, Above this, space is divided into. three 
equal parts by double vertical lines with row of dots on 
either side. In each space is low curve marked by double 
lines below which are two rows of dots, Greek Influence, 
H. gf") Play, 


Yo, 0061. Terra-cotta fig, of peacock, large moulded, 
with long straight beak, high equate enest and folded wings, 
Legs lost; eye-marks on tail and crest: Hole through 
beak ; Se an ee Prob, unguent- 
usk. H. 48"; length 5°. 


Yo. oo61. 2, Terracotta head of peacock, as Yo, 
eobs, but beak shorter and -blunter, H, 24". 
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Yo, oo6e. Terra-cotta grotesque head of monkey, 
playing guitar. Body that of bird with folded wings. 
H, 38", Pl ot 

Yo. 0063. Terra-cotta female monkey, squatting and 
giving suck to young. With R.arm the nurses another 
‘monkey, swadilled and lying in cradle. Both arms and 
head of female; and head of small monkey lost, Moulded ; 
fine work. FIs". PLL 


Yo. 0064. Terra-cotta moulded fiz. of boar. L. kali 
only. Faithful naturilistic work. Length 2}". PI. 011 


Yo, 0065. a~g. Stucco rellef fre. of railing, or parapet, 
moulded in relief; consisting of sq. panels between upright 
posts. which are grooved down centre and terminate top 
anid bottom in knot, Panels om, with sunk square (in 
outline). Along base of whole runs plain border, Fine 
rab clay, Length 1f" to 29"; average width 14", 


Yo. 0066, Terra-cotta appliqué half-length fig., 
wearing long-sleeved, loose-breasted tunic and playing 
harp held against L. shoulder. Cf. Yo. oz (larger figs.). 

TE of fig. nh". Pi. 110. 


Yo. 0067. Terra-cotta appliqué from vase, Femule 
head, fulliace, with ‘topknot' coiffure, Very fine execu- 
von. For type ef. Gandharyi, Anc, Khotan, Pl. Liv, 
D.T.go, Hea Pht, 


Yo. 0068. Terra-cotta appliqué relief from vase. Man 
L. carrying water-jar on L, shoulder, H. 13", 


Yo, oo69. Terra-cotta miniature jug, wilh long beak- 
Tike spout, «mall round body and sitigle handle, with thamb- 
piece, Hg 

Yo. oo7o. Terracotta grotesque appliqué group. 
Monkey (head alone appears) carrying on his shoullers 
female monkey (wearing Lrowsera) who carries young 
monkey in L.arm and grotesque bird in R. Bold work ; 
female head very fine. H. 39". PLL 

Yo. oo7t. Terracotta fig. of Yak, bearing load of 

fnggots (*), Crudest possible style of modelling. Length 
= 

Yo. coy. Terracotta fr. of ‘winged gryphon’ 
haniile, broken across wing and forelegs. Usnal type of 
head, etc. DL. half of cast only, Length 3". 


Yo. oo73.. Terra-coltta fig. of woman. Head, L. arm 
and feet lost. Body clothed in dress covering upper part 
and arms closely. Round walst is serpent belt “with four 
pear-shaped pendants behind ; below belt the skirt of dress 
witlens out into bell-khape, the sides being elit, Beneath 
this, double apron with embroidered edges hangs down 
behind and in front; legs show Indications of trousers. 
R. arm bent at elbow and brought across body, prob. 
beating adrum held under lost Learm On R. shoulder 
ave three ribbons secured by demon mask. (brooch ?). 
Nair ia two pigtails behind. Good moulded and appliqué 
work. HH. 23”. 


Yo. oo74. Terra-cotta fr. of bird, breast and wing of 
(cf Yo. o061), Feathers marked by ‘sinall incised Curves. 
1f2" x 175". 

Yo. 0075. Terra-cotta head of horse. Moulded; hair, 
rems, etc., indicated by incised lines Conventional work. 
Hog)"; length 1p 

Yo. 0076. Terra-cotta appliqué from vase ; bead and 
breast of human fig,; wears turban and necklace falling 
on breast. H.14*. 


Yo, oo77. Terracotta fr. of handle, in form of 
monster's head, Mouth openand swallowing. Length 144". 


Yo.0078. Terra-cotta fr., moulded ; meaning uncertain, 
H. 23". 


Yo. oo7g. a-b. Terra-cotta appliqué from yase. 
Two lion masks, (¢) much worn and stained. H, (a) 2"; 
(4) $8". 

Yo.oo81. Heavy cast bronze orn., suggestive of mace- 
head, but too roughly made for that purpose, ‘Fubuiar, 
externally of hexagonal section, For rather more than 
half of its length, plain. Then expands into larger 
hexagonal body, of which the flat faces occur over. the 
angles of shank. Each face carries a blunt lozenge pyra- 
mide) point. Junction of body with shank is furnished 
with a sq. moulding of very slight projection. ‘Transition 
from faces of shank to intervals between hexagonal faces 
of body, effected by overhanging triangular faces. Geo- 
metrical forms resulting from the canstraction rather 
involved and interesilng. Seems to have served purpose 
of a ferrule, being pierced throughout, and had ¢ome 
terminal member. Well preserved. Lengih 3°; diam. 
of shank 13"; internal diam. 2"; weight as oz, PL viz, 

Yo. oo8%. Grey steatite fr. of miniature Stipa. 
Two umbrellalike tiers from crown. Lower edge of upper 
tier ent in sort of billet orn. Top broken off. Inside 
roughly cut out in dome shape narrowing into hole, H. 
2°; diam, of base ad", PL Vil 


Yo. o083. Stucco relief fr. of lotus wreath, with 


strong frental curve. On front, lange boselike Mower is 
applied, Ci Kha. il, ooz, Single rows of petals between 
plain fillets’ Red clay, 39" % 13". 

Yo. oo84. Terra-cotta head and bust of monkey. 
Eyes mere circle and dot; hair dressed in female fashion 
roughly indicated. Ruilely modelled, H. 23". 


Yo. 0088, Fiat triangular stone, light brown, surface 
entirely covered with fine irregular natural markings, See 
also Yo. ootto for larger specimen. Base of triangle 4"; 
base to apex yi, ; thickness 2”. 

Yo. 0089. Seal of yellowish-white pebble. Four- 
sided, and roughly pyramidal in shape, with fret design 
cut on base, The apex does not reach a point but is 
rounded over. Hole pierced horizontally from siile to side 
for string, by which it waa worn, Edges rounded, and 

Qg2 
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the whole polished with wear, Design came as Ane, 
Base i *)- > bi. + 


Khatan, Pl 1, A. oon 
Fy. 

Yo. oogt a. Slab of pale green jade, with design 
carved on face. This represents human fig. ‘seated cross- 
legged on mat; L. arm bent upwards from elbow. across 
chest and holding upright in hand bundle resenihling 
Roman *fasces*,) K. arm also bent up al elbow and hand 
pupporting ‘fnsces” ot cide. Fig. wears robe with shirt 
ending in embroidered band below knee. Veil over head, 
which sweepe out in wide curve on L. side and is caught 
in by Lelbow. Flat cap with om. in frovtand hair hanging 
down side of head, Face, 3 profile, sq, cheek. Nose and 
mouth rendered in elementary fashion by angular fines, 
and pupilé by straight line across eyeball. No ears or 
neck, Trealment generally fiat, and curved lines on small 
scale avoided, ayy"x 2f,"; thickness 4°, Pl VIL 

¥o. oogt, b. Cast ornamental bronze stud, cartouche 
shape, with remains of three iron rivets attached to back. 
Form somewhat rococo, In proportions, & quate; BR. 
and L. sides chamfered am{ concave fram above down- 
wards, the forward edges of each chamfered surface 
projecting slightly but sharply from adjoining surface, and 
its ends curving outwards uf lop und boltom, Between 
flanking chamfera two Wlllet-chapedl pirces, convex in 
Al directions, Detween billei#, an marking centre of 
cartouche, two vertical reed mouldings, 

Well modelied and cleanly cast, Good condition. 
eq. PL vb 


Yo. 0092. Four-sided pyramidal object of yellow 
bone, apex flat. On top, = diamond @ cu; and from 
each of the four ridges running down to corners of base; five 
tlanting lines are en), upon each side, 10 base; so that 
each comer of pyramid ls orn. with a series of five inverted 
Vshaped grooves. Smooth and polished, Possibly 
& chessmag or something of the kind. Base 4* sq, ; 
a 

¥o. 0093. Elliptical chalcedony intugtio, Hat. Pea- 
cock in profile, to L, Body represented! by circular drill 
hole, to front and bottom of which are adidled neck and 
legs. ‘Tail rendered by five steaight lines springiig close 
together from back of circular body, and spreading apari, 
each with ballat the end. Not subtle buteffective. 4° x 3”. 
PLOW. 


Yo, oog4. Ruby intaglio, one side straight, one elliptical, 
Convex, Basin with eq, handles, on column. ‘Two doves 
perched on rim, one drinking, one standing opright. 

Rough work, su" xy". Ply, 


Yo. co96. a. Elliptical garnet intaglio, planmconves. 
Bust (of warrior?) to L., wearing cuirgss and shioulder- 
pieces, and large plain rounil belinet with brim and long 
drooping plume. Prob. Roman work (cf. figs. of Urbs 

_ Roma, etc,, on late Imperial coing), f° xy", PL ¥. 

Yo, 0096. b. Elliptical garnet intagtio, plano-convex. 

Aulmal advancing L., apparently @ dog. From his back 
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rit what may be o wing, Hot. alight projections from 
the pounded end seen) io indicate a gryphon's head rudely 
designed ; in which cas¢ this would be a chimern, Rough 
work, gy"x49". FPL ¥, 


Yo. 0096. ¢. Elliptical garnet intagtio, plano-conves. 


Male figure facing (?), apparently draped; both arms 
extended andl bent at the elbow, Heal very hinge, 
Roughest possible work, subject almost inilistityruishable ; 
perhaps, intentionally grotesque. ~L"x}" Pl. y, 

Yo. oog8. Elliptical cornelian Intaglio, flat, Wild 
boar, galloping L. ; R. fore-leg bent up unler body, head 
dow. Spirited work Jy’ xg", Phy, 

Yo, oog9. Elliptical ruby intaglio, plano-canvex. 
Nude male fig. standing on R. foot which points R. ; body 
front; head turned L. L. leg bent at knoe and held up 
acrosg FR. leg. Fillet round head. Arms oulstretehed 
from shoulders and holding in hands twisted ‘fillet or 
drapery which forms hoop over heal, the emda filling in 

: Bireamers on either side, Hungles on anna 
Apollo (7). Fairly good work, fa Xte- Pv. 


Yo, potoo. Elliptical garnet intagilo, fat. Animal 
landing L., four-focted, with long tall, prick cam ond 
apparently 2 long straight hor and a wing of onental type. 
Roughest possible work, subject almost indistinguistuble. 
hse FPiy. 


' Yo. oorof,a. Part of lapis lazuli ring, One side fal, 


the other slightly conver and orn, with four small eitcles. 
inlet in golil, Diam. of outer circle 3"; inner yj”. 
Ti. 1, 

Yo. ooton b. Flat plece of mother-of-pearl cul in 
diamond shape. In fiekl, but not exactly in centre, 4 
compass-incised circle. Prot. for inlay work 9" x33"; 
thickness c. ly? 

Yo. oo104. Bronze appliqué orn,, of same kind as: 
Yo, oogt, b, Plat plate with three studs behind far 
attachment. On front, vigorous design (raised) of horse 
and rider, Horse with Jegs outstretched at full gallop ; 
rider with head bent forward and drapery (?) fying back 
in the wind. Irregularly scalloped edges defined by raised 
feral, which forme fMame-like bosses at meeting-paint off 
each scallop, Plintifal trices of gilding, Fine bold work 
bul somewhat corroded, mdh"x9") PL Vi 

¥o. co10§. Lead orn., cast solid. Hoopoe perched on 
top of two ovoid fniiia Gr, M, $2" x44" Ph vi 

¥o, ooto7. Bronze appliqué orn, (}), as Vo. cogt. bb. 
and Yo. cero4, Thin sq. plate with two pine . 
behind and traces of two others, Corded. No traces of 
design left, 3” vq. 

Yo. oor09. a. Circular paste intaglio, flat. Animal 
kneeling (to L. Possibly a hinped: bull, but-more probably 
belongs to winged animal series; of. Yo. oo6, b, oo100, 
coreg. b. Very rough work. Surface perished, Diam, 
ve> PLY, 


= 
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¥o. oo1og. b. Circular paste Intaglio, flay, Deer with 
branching born: walking L. Foor work, Diam. 7", Pl, v. 

¥o. oono. Stone, of samo kind as Yo, 0083, and with 
“same tnarkings, Irregular shape, Gr. M. 1 fy" x $2" % 2". 

Yo. cong. Fr. of whitish jade, possibly one side of 
‘rectangular buckle. Surface orn, with two grooves cut 
parallel to edges, kpace between them filled in by series 
Of close-set cross-lines. This orm. continued along ad- 
joining sides; but these are broken off. Underneath, at 
‘each. comer, two holes bored slantwise into the jade, 
meeling each other in its thickness, and not reaching the 
oiber side. Through this, thread passed, sewing buckle 
lo belt (?). Carefully and smoothly finished: 14§"%}"; 
ve" 


Yo, oom. Bugle bead of biack glass, part of. Tas 
been broken in two fengthways, and one-half lost. Round 
il, at each end, ran aset of three lines inlaid in white paste ; 
iiwide these again a line of red; and in the centre, a yellow 
festooned line. Length §*; diam. was §*; thickness of 


Blass}, Pty, 


-¥o, oo1§. Opague glass ond of polychrome bugle bead. 
Roand dram a zigzag line of white on reddish-brown. 
4"; diam. 3°. 

¥o. oon6. Disc of green glass, semi-iransparent, 
fined. Bright \ine-green ‘iridescence.. Diam, 1° [*; 
thickness 2°. 

¥o, oou7, a. Circular intagtio of banded chalcedony, 
flat, Humped ox walking to L. Fairly good work tur 
with much use of drill, yy"x 4" Pl. ¥, 

‘Yo. oouj. 6. Circular garnet intaglio, plang-canvex, 
Uneertain device. From a crescent base rises a short 
circular siem bearing a crescent whose inner curve shows 
Unee upright projections, Behind id object somewhat 
resembling alarge nail; Diam. ).". FL v, 


Yo, oom8. Bronze bird, perhaps pigeon, cast solid: 
Legs thickened into sort of pedestal, Condition bad, but 
incised lines to show feathers on back, wings, and tail, still 
visible. Traces of gilding. ‘Tail to tip of beak 14j’. 
Pi, VID. 

¥o, cong, White soapstone fr., showing human eye 
K., curved im relief with eyebrow, part of cheek, and 
rémains of large ear. Complete double line round eye, 
‘Curious ‘V-shaped wroove In clieck below, Flat a" x44": 
thickness 6"... PL. v1, 

¥o.ooro. Relief fr.in white soapstone of fig, broken 
off below waist, Heari-dress tied in just above head, then 
bulging into great ronnded topknot ; surface plain, “Tresses 
of hair down sides of face divide into sections sliowiny 
waves. R. arm hanging down, broken at ‘wrist: “Sleeve 
wide at top, Position of L...arm uncertain, being almost 
entirely broken off. ‘Back of fr. flat, but lines are cut 
indicating roughly main lines of fig. Halo behind head, 
mouch broken, 14" x y)"; thickness nearly 44". PL vi 





Yo. oor, Steatite miniature Stipa, crown of; in 
dull purple-grey steatite, Beneath, four-sided base or 
pedestal, rowni! battom of which were carved apparently 
two lines of sink squares, Above runs line of ‘billet’ orn. 
(possibly meant to suggest brickwork), Then plain band, 
then another line of billet, and again plain band, Each 
band overhangs the band beneath, 

Round edge of platlotm thus formed, are carved! eight 
figs.—a Etxddha seated cross-legged with hands in lap on 
each of the sides, and a monater-headed bird standing at 
each corner. Buddha figs. slope alighily forward; ond 
breasts and heads of birds also are stretched well upwards 
and out, thus carrying up outward lines of pedestal, Head- 
dresses of Buddhas possibly differ in two instances, but 
these are slightly defaced. Wings of binds are curved back- 
wards: The Buddhas are carved out nearly in-the round, 

Above, the crown of the Stipa rises in foor umbrellas, 
the lowest ond largest resting on the heads of the figs. 
Round jower edge of each mins a band of bead orn, with 
incised line above. Work very carefully and skilfully 
executed, Hole pierced downwards through the centre of 
the whole, from top to bottom. H. 2$9"; gr, diam, 7”, 
Pl, VI, 

Yo. oorg2. Part of pendant lead orn. (?) in open- 
work, 2" x 92", 

¥o. oo9§. Round bead of red-yellow cornelian, orn. 
with design of circles, ete, in white, Cf, aluo Khotan, 
o2.q.7 Diam 4"; be". Pl tv, 

Yo. oor6, a, b, Agate beads, (e) Long barrel- 
shaped bead. Upper half dark brown with blue line 
round widest part, lower semi-transparent grey. Length 
# ; gt. diam. »&". (#) Lentoid bead, smaller. Chiefly 
white; bright brows round one end, Lengih §*; gr, 
diam, 4". 

¥o. 00127. Fourteen small gold frs.,(«) Ball of solid 
gold with ring attached at wp, From end to end 44". 
(#) Claw setting for jewel, Gr, M. 4%". (¢, ¢) Two thin 
disce with loopa for suspension. Diame. 2° and ve” () 
Circular piece of gold foil, battered and broken, Prob. 
also a dise orn. Diam. 4". (//) Another piece of gold 
foil, 4. diso shape. Prob. part of Jarger disc orm. Radius 
é 1". (g) A small atrip of gold foil edged on each side 
with granulated wire, and with small ring projecting in the 
middle for suspension, perhaps, of jewel or disc orn. B* x 
A’ (4) A small bit of granulated wire, prob. broken off 
Ube last, fg" yfy"- L/) Small strip of gold foil bent into 
hook. 4° xh". (&) Halla hollow gold bead, with two 
holes pierced in it, §*x yy". (/) Tiny fr. of gold foil, 
egg” sq. (4, 9, 0) Three pieces of rough gold; 3" sq. : 
Avxya* i and xy" Ph vr. 

Yo, oo129, Bronze miniature model of jug (/), neck, 
beak, and handle of, Handle runsout level with rim; 
and then down at tight angles. From length of downward 
part, jug waa obviously high ant narrow, Beak. short; 
solid. Length of downward part of handle 9" ; length 
of level part of handle §" 5 diam, of neck « 4". 
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¥o. oo1go, Smallround flatiead pellet. A weight(/) 
Cp xa xy” 

Yo. o01gg. Octagonal style (7) of white jade. One 
end tapering to a round point, the other slightly bevelled 
and then cut across. Length 47%"; gr. diam. 3". 


Yo. 00194. Rellef fr. of grey soapstone. [Human 
face, short and youndl, oe here Nose 
worn aimee flat. Hair done in Jopknot, dnd ireatment 
plain. Eyes very long and narrow, C. Q°x§" xt", 
PL VE 

¥o. 00135. Spinning-whorl of dark grey stone, 
dome-shaped ‘but turning slightly in towards foot and with 
concave bottom. Latter is orn. with series of double 
‘horseshoe’ orm. running round hole, One horseshoe is 
inside the other, and down middle of each pair is fine 
ending in dot. Same kind of pattern (ciongated) is re- 
peated on upper surface of dome ;-and round narrowing 
lower part series of crescent-shaped lines, standing on end, 
Pattern all over carclessly and inaccurately cut. H, 9"; 
nip dlintn, . 14". 

» 00198. White soapstane relief, being half tym- 
pens of'arch, At L. bottom comer is palmi-leaf capital 
supporting lintel, whereon line of chevron om. which was 
itlso continued round curve of tympanum bat is largely 
broken away. In field to L., @ patm-tree (?); in centre 
grotesque fig. advancing R. Wear cap (or long hair), 
beail necklace ; stole, which passes behind back, crosses 
inside R. elbow atid flies free ; breech clout (?}, wad ankles 
on L, leg. I. hand -holds yase; R. hand touches this; 
knees beni, Fig, perhaps bearded Orig, height £3°; 
wilth ot base 4)"; thickness %" Top missing, (PL VL. 

Yo, oorgg. ae tee ee Te two humps. 
Coarse. 1, $9". 

Yo, oo40, Small wulirdiatia fessueg oko 
slightly curved. From end to end $4", 

Yo oor. Bronze seal, with small, thin, plerced, loop 
handhe: On face in intaglio single Chin. char. in modern 
form, FS Hang ‘good, gentle’, prot. as personal nate. 
The charatter not being cut reversed, impreesion gives re- 
versed form (LC. Hopkins), Face §* x yy". Hogs") Ph. 

Yo. oo142. Bronze D-shaped seal with ahank a back 
for sumpetsion, S-shaped counter-change puiitert. fx 9". 

Yo. ooi4g3, Round bronze seal with stud behind, 
Design, 4 deer with anilers, 'L. Much defaced, Diam, 
ee. PLY. 

Yo. ooi44. Round bronze seal, with remains of shank 
behind, Design ; beat orm. round edge; in field, tiger (?) 
KR. ‘fore-paw raised, head thrown up anid back over R, 
apis Good attitude, but work — ‘effaced. 

Dum. }i wo)". ry, 

Yo. 00145. Sq. bronze seal, wikouk shank, Part of 
edge braken, and hole through field Fine disign of lion 
seated, fore-paw mised heraldically, tail ending in three tufts, 


mouth open as if roaring. Round thia sq. border of single 
“wank Tine: C. ayy" sq. PLY. 
Yo, oo146,. Sq. bronze button, with wide shank placed 


diagonally. Face plain except for inner border of uingle 
line of bead orn, j* sq, Thickmes J," Pl, vi 


Yo, 90147, Bronze fr. of finial orn, (7?) Adjoining 
halves of two arches or volutes, which spring fom common 
bor, On theee rests another pointed arch with scalloped 
edge, Its Gel) showing remains of relief design now indie- 
tinguishable, The whole corroded. Plentiful traces of 
gilding. Gr. M. 1Ay"% 14"; thickness }", Pl Vi 

Yo. 00148. Side of bronze buckle (?), much corroded. 
Remaing of three teeth on one side and four on other: (7). 
Length 144". 

Yo. oo149. Three frs. of bronze orns., apparently 
accidentally stuck iogether, Each consists of small 
crescetit-shaped bar with thickened ring round middle. 
From. this, on convex side of crescent, projected a small: 
stud which passed through another ring. Perhaps ends 
Of pendants, Tip to tip 4" to 4", He 4”. 

Yo. oo1§0. Haif of flat sq. bone seal. Device ajpar- 
ently of four spirals, radiating from centre, one filling exch, 
comer, Ofthese two remain. $4" x (broken) 4" xr. j*. 

Yo. oorg:. Elliptical onyx lotagilo with bevelled edge 
Device, tiger or Cheetah, advancing L, Rough work. 
4a xy". 

Yo. oorga. Fr. of white jade, perhaps end of buvkly, 
Surface flat and plain edges on one side chamfered Ogee 
arch-like top. 1p” = §* x ,". 

Yo, oorg3, Fr. of blown glass vessel, Translucent 
green flashed with dark red on concave side, Gr, M. $j"; 
thickness y". 

Yo, oo1g4. Spheroid cornelian bead, ss Yo, so125, 
but pliin. Roughly cot Diam, 3" xs". 

Yo, 00156. Small oblong slab of black steatite. 
Hole bored through ¢ach corner, Traces of incised 
circles round these holes on one side. 14)*x Gq" to 94° 
yy | 

¥o, 00157, Small aq, slab of black steatite, Wide 
bevel ken off upper surface. Base §” wy. ; top fp wy; 
thickness 4". 

Yo. oo1§$. Small oblong slab of light stentite. One 
short aide bevelled, showing pale green interior, Hole 
bored longitudinally. 34° x §" x4" to iy". 

Yo, ooig9. Seal of yellowish white soapstone 
For shape and material, ¢f, Yo, cody ; but here a curefully 
cut shank rises from flat back of seal, Device, a crane (?), 
L., with ruffied-up wings and small triangular tail, Base 
sq. Hog’ PLY. 

¥o. oorGe. Sq. bronze seal with part of shank behind 
Face divided into four equal squares, filled respectively by 
& quatrefoil, a Svastika, a diagonal cross, and a trefoil 
Reur-de-lis (placed diagonally). ap" xayy". PL ¥, 





Yo. oorGi. Bronze fr. as Yo. oo1y8, Much corroded. 


Length +3", 

¥o. ooréa. Fr. of bone comb with round top. Teeth 
broken off just below start. Above, on each side, mins 
row of five sunk rings, each with inner sunk ring and central 
dot. “The row is bounded above and below hy two incised 
grooves: Hole pierced near middle of top. H. £3’; 
length 1%" 

Yo. oo16g. Small disc of bone. Just inside edge three 
incised circles, but edge has been cut down, so that for 
half circumference there is only one. In centre, a dot 
‘unk with three concentric rings round it. In cenire of 
back, lathe-hole, Diam: ¢, 1”. 


“Yo. 00164. Bronze orn. in shape of lotus bad, bound 


together near bottom, Hollowed out behind with pro- 
jocting stud. Poor conditian. H, 14"; width «. §*. 

Yo, oor65, Figurine of sheep in white soapstone. 
Collar round neck. Very fine naturalistic work, H. 
a FP. FLV, 

Yo. 00166. Soapstone fig. of monkey, human type, 
on flat base, Knecls on R. knee, L. bent up. L. elbow 
reste on L. knee, and hand supports R. clbow. RK. hand 
suppotta cheek, Efalo. Greyish-white soapstone. EL. 
if. Five 


‘Yo, 00167. Grey soapstone fr. Back half of fig. of 


“it gts Fi? bag ie a Good 

syle, HL $4". 

Yo, oov68. Grey slate fr. Surface convex, showing 
part of decorated band in relief, and of raised band with 
groove down middle, Gr, M. 7’. 

Yo, oorzo. Round fren button (?) without shank, Very 
bud condition. Diam. 74,". 

Yo, oor. Fr. of glass bead, dark blue, translucent (?), 
Gr. M. 9", 

Yo, oorye, Round fiat stone with traces of colour on 
face, Diam. «. 4”. 

Yo, oor7g. Cast bronze object, plated with gald and 
engraved, Prob, leg of smull stand, General form 
reminiscent of lion or bull leg common in Persian art, 
Lower end hoof-shaped with raised cincture round its upper 
edge, From this proceeds upwards a ridge (the shin) 
broadening out at upper and lower ends, The crowning 
member is two flat bands slightly overhanging each other. 
Plan of foot semi-circular, of upper member approx, 
rectang, Whole well designed and execuied. Much of 
the gold rubbed off. TL. 59"; gr. diam, 19". PL Win 

Yo: e0174. Bronze Janus head, solid, Plat cap with 
peaks. over foreheads und ears, Faces somewhat worm. 
Beneath neck large loop for suspension. Use? Length 
tye"; forehead to forehead 14”. Pi. VIt. 


Yo, o0r75. RIGEAEORS) Sy ine RRS: H.#. 4") gr. 
diam. J”. 
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Yo, oor76. C bronze pendant; stylized 
development of Go eed bird design. Cf. Khot. oo7 
for further degeneration. In middle of concave side, 
projection formed by stall thick crescent lying on its back 
represents iwo birds’ feats, In middle of convex, another, 
formed of two otit-curling Jeaves with third (straight) 
between, represents feet anal tail, In each projection, 
hole for sutepension. Gr. M. 1", 


Yo. oor77. Pottery jug, prob, resembling Aar. Adair, 
Pl. XL, ¥, cozy, when complete. From flat bottom 
ewells out to wide shoulder, ihen curves over quickly to 
slender neck, Latter lost and hroken edge cut smooth, 
On shoulder, mark.of base of single handle ; opposite, an 
other side of neck, remains of appliqué orn, Reddish- 
drab clay, HH 39"; to shoulder 23” ; diam. of base 23° ; 
at shoulder ¢ 43°; diam, of neck orifice 14°. 


Yo. oor7§. Pottery vessel, wheel-made. Fiat bottom: 
sides rising in somewhat convex fine to turn of shoulder, 
where they slope out to form upper member, now broken 
away. Within this, from shoulder of vessel, walla close in 
with slightly concave slope to plain round mouth with 
thickened edge. In this concave shoulder four holes are 
pierced, opposite one another, varying from ,%,” to 2” in 
diam, Use doubtfol, Perhaps for incense; or possibly a 
flower-vase. i,.3§°; to shoulder 2@,"; diam. of base 
eg' 5 ehoulder ¢, 33°. Pl. Tv, 


Yo. oo179. Terra-cotta fig. of squatting monkey 
(modelled), R. leg, R. arm, and TL. land lost; but last 
was apparently at chin. TL &", 


Yo. oo180, Terra-cotta monkey, naluralistic type, 
sitting with knees drawn up, Ch Yo. 06, c, 0032, ¢, and 

=r Both arms lost, Fine miniature modelling, 
1. 4}, 

Yo. oo1f1. Terra-cotta monkey, naturalistic type, 
seated in meditation, Knees drawn up, and elbows resting 
on them, Hands evidently supporting head, but R. hand 
gone and L. arm below elbow. Very finely finished by 
hand; features life-like: fur rendered by rows of small 
incisions, HZ #4". Pi. mm, 


Yo, oo182. Terra-cotta appliqué head. Turban high, 
with large round jewel orn, in front, From cenire of latter 
come (wo folds which ure drawn down as bandeaux on each 
side of face. Mouth straight, Ean broken. Hi, 1)". 
PL m1 


Yo. 00183, Terra-cotta fr., perhaps foot of cradle, CE 
Yo, co1o.2. Only folde of bed-clothes round feet. Length 
(broken) 3"; width (broken) 13", 


Yo, 00184, Pottery fr. neck of vessel, ribbed, with 
é or, Om lotus base human fig. kneeling on RB. 

tenes with hata raised together os |i praper, Flat bead- 
dress with band and jewel in front, ear-tings, long stole, 
bracelets, Reddish-drab clay. Gr, M. af"x a”. Pit. 
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Yo: 00185, Terra-cotta appliqué, cust of head of tiger, 
L. profile. Fine naturalistic work. Hi. 1” ; length 1" 


Yo. ooi86. Terra-cotta appliqué double leaf orn, 
from Vase, az on Yo.or.a. C12" J" 

Yo. 00187. Terra-cotta monkey, st Yo, 003. 4, Corot. 
Stamp of R. arm raised; other limbs and head gone, 
Hx? 

Yo, 00188. Terra-cotta miniature jug, neck and spo 
of; as Yo.0039.d. Hard red clay: Hv. 9°; length of 
top to tip of spout yy". 

Yo. oor89. Terra-cotta appliqué monkey head 
(modelled). Naturalistic features, but fur not marked. 
Holes for earn. Rude work, €. § x $". 

Yo. oo190,. Terra-cotta monkey head, mdely modelled, 
owltype, in Hight terra-cotts, somewhat defaced, Con- 
centric rings for eyes. H, ¢. ge", 


Yo, ooigi, Terracotta monkey, oil-type, squatting 
on heels with hands clanped before him, Wears loin-cloth. 
Cf. Yo. 0031. ¢, Roughly modelled out of clay rolls ; 
head made separately anil inserted in hole in neck. HH. 
r. ty". 

Yo, oo192. Terra-cottafr. of RK. knee of knecling woman ; 
ae Yo. 2, q.v. EL a}. 


Yo. oo193. Fr.of grey sandstone. Gr. M. 4°. 


Yo, oo194. Terra-cotta appiiqué from vase, upper 
half of Gandharvi Nei de wreath. Cf. Ame. Aholan, 
Pi, XLV, Kh. o03. b. HH. 1f” 5 width #9". 


Yo, 00195. seladliwioe’ of dark green soapstone. 
Plain. HL. 4)"; gr. diam, 17,”. 

Yo. 00196. Triangular cone of green jade, Hi. ch’; 
base (longest side) 3. 

Yo, 00197. Glass bead, long, hexagonal, of opaque 
green and yellow glass, worked in wavy stapes. Length 
49"; diam, 9°. 

Yo. oo198. Irregular lump of lapis fazull, Gr, 
M, 4. 
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Yo. 00199 Square seal in Jead, On tack, small 
handle-socket. Intaglio design inuch encrusted, Horned 
— standing 1. Very rade work 9*x3"x)"- 

Yo. oo200, Lead rosette, pierced in centre. Moch 
ilecayed. Back plain and flat, See Yo. cozor. Diam, {, 


Yo, coa01. Lead rosette, similar t Yo. co200. Large 
central hole. Pointed petals with central rib radiating to 
Wot border. Back plain. Diam. #4". Pi. VL 


Yo. 00202, Oblong bronze seal with ring handle at 
back. Intaglio design of rampant horned dragon, L, 
highly stylized. "xj". PL Vv. 


apt Bone chrysanthemum rosette, picroed at 
re, radiating petals. Diam. }4", 
veces Bone disc pierced transversely, with tntaglia 
design. Oby. hornet to R., within bead border, Rew, 
similar border ; within, curved lines apparently meaning- 
less: Diam. 3°; thickness 3", Pl. ¥. 


Yo. oo205. Round garnet intaglio, convex. Hare or 
rabbittoL. 2°. Pl. vy, 


Yo. 00206. Oblong garnet intaglio, flat. Bust, throe- 
quarter profile of Indo-Scythian ruler. Long delicate face 
with emall full mouth and eyes slightly asiant. On fore- 
head a rosette of four beads in an angular setting, from 
which a Jong plain fillet falls down aide of face. A heavy 
plait of hair frames the Gee. Round neck, string of 
pearls. Drapery, stighily greene feng meets in 
straight V on breast. Cf Scytho-Sassanian coins, and 
‘Ane. Khoten, PLXLIX, I. 001. PL Y. 

Yo. oca07. Oval seal of steatite, Back rounded and 
pierced transversely, Intaglio design indistinct, apparently 

gryphon in flight. §°x3"x2"  Phev. 

Yo. 00208, Piece of bone, curved, cut on convex side 
with Sane panes (Fe OC Rage es etn es 
intaglio. P° xgy’ x ays PLVI 

Yo. 00209. Wine-red stone (garnet ?), cut to trefoil- 
shape. Gr, M. 3°. 
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Badr, oo1, Elliptical cornelian Intagiio, flat. Femulo 
bust w L, hair rolled; very coarse work. Degraded 
example of series Khot. 6075, 0076, 0579, being barbarous 
reflection of some late classical original §* x4". PL V. 


Badr. 002. Elliptical garnet intaglio, plano-convex. 
Beardless male head, L., of the type of Alexander; drapery 
at neck. Hair combed from top of head and tied round 
with fillet, below which it makes heavy roulesu. Dot ear- 
ting. Features sketchy but with # certain delicacy. Cat 
stitfaces well polished, ,)° x9". Pl v. 

Kasim. oot. Fr, of turned wooden bowl, Ring base. 

‘Diam. base f°; Gr. M. 5°; Uiickness ¥y”, 


Khot. o1. a. Terra-cotta monkey, upper part of, 
naturalistic type. Arms lost. HL ap", 
Khot. 01, b, Terra-cotta monkey, upper part (from 
waist) of, playing guitar, H. 4°, 
Khot, or. ¢. Terracotta monkey, with pigtail (ow! 

type), seated on ground. Legs and arms Jost. HH. $9", 
Khot. o1, d. Terra-cotta monkey, upper part of, 
playing on syrinx. H, g*. 
Khot. on e. Sadan Se AKA pedauaic 
type Hands clasped flat across chest. TL 4°. 
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Khot. or. £ Two terracotta monkeys, ow! type. 
squatting on Jow seat; L. hands raised to mouthe, H. 14". 

Khot. ot. g. Terracotta male head, front cast off. 
Bald forehead, narrow eyes, long thin moustache, arched 
eyebrows, Closely resembles Yo. 009, a. H. 14”. 


Khot. of hb. Terracotta male head, front cast of 
Same features as Khot, or. g, but flatter and broader ; 
eyebrows rendered by raised ridges instead of by incision. 
EL 14". 

Khot, or, t-k. Three terra-cotta female heads be- 
Wonging to the same series as Yo. 009, 0041; probably 
from same set of moulds, Xo. oz. 1, Hair descends in 
paint over forelicad and curls forward towards mouth, 
Round topknot; short upper pigtail over cushion, and 
traces. of lower pigtail tumed up. Eyes very prominent, 
Noutrily and. mouth-comners drilled, Cf Yo. 009 h. 2: 
H,.ayy*. Khel. of. 7, Hair brushed straight over fore- 
head and in front of cars. Eyes narrow and slightly 
sloped, incised. Corners of mouth drilled, Contours 
delicately modelled Cf Yo. oogt. & Hoag" Kho. 
or, 4. Hair parted in. middie, brushed straight ap from 
forehead, where hek} in place by comb with palmette 
points atu! tasselled ends. Small pigtail doubled back 
over iIngot-shaped cushion; main pigtail uptumed. Eyes 
‘prominent, features rough. Round neck a twisted neck- 
lace fastened by knob behiml. Cf Yo. oog. d. i (larger 
scale), H. 1g", 

Khot. ot. 1. Terra-cotta grotesque female fig. Hair 
dressed in: conical coiffure with jong pigtail ; large cars; 
collar (ss Khot. of. k) supporting circular jewel in front ; 
hody naked; belt with jewels, the ends hanging down by 
R. side, and short kilt-like skit. Arms and legs broken 
away. H. 29" 

Khot. o1 m. Terra-cotta fr. of vase with appliqué 
fig: of Gandharvi. Brows bound with broad ropelike 
tiara. Lower part lost, Hanis lifted, holding beaded 
festoon across body. Cf VYo.0018. H. 1,4", 

Khot. of, n-q. Four terra-cotta appliqué masks of 
grotesque Inmet type, forming part of the same serics 
at Yo. 002, q.¥.{ prob. from same set of moulds, in 
spite of differences in attached details, Khost on. x. 
Cleaely resembling Yo. oor. r, Prominent eyes, comers 
of mouth turned up and open, with dots inside. HL. ry'y"- 
Khot, o1. v. Much defaced. H. rg" hot on p 
Closely resembling Yo. oo8.u,. Comers of mouth down- 
turned + vertical line down forehead. Hi 44". Adot. of, 9. 
Small and rough. H, 34°. 

Khot. o1 r. Terracotta appliqué lion-mask fringed 
with conventiona) curls. Moustache of moderate size. 
The whole of irregular shield-shape. H. 2}*, 

Khot, ot. 3, Terra-cotta fr. of veasel, orm. with 
horizontal futings and circular licn-head mask of debased 
type. sf" x 1§". 

Khot. or. t. Terra-cotta female monkey, naturalistic 
type; tude, kneeling on R. knee; L. leg bent at knee 


aes, 
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supports L, elbow, L. hand being raised to temple. Fine 
miniature work, HH. }}*. 


Khot. of, u. Iron arrowhead. Three barbs, short 
solid haft. Section triangular with concave sides, differing 
from T. xis. i.oog. Length 2)". 

Khot.o1. vy, Round bronze seal, with shank pierced for 
suspension as Yo, 00742, etc. Device; antlered deer, 
veryrude. Dinm. 4 to 4" PL V, 


Khot, 01, w, Flat circalar bronze orn. Face adorned 
with raised lines radiating frony centre, Condition poor: 
Average diam, 3°. 


Khot. ot x. Rectangular lump of lead (7), with 
covering of bronze. A weight. 4" sq. x4". 


Khot. o1. aa. Bronze fr. of rim of mirror, with raised 
pattern of interlacing arches between two bands. Length 
if". 

Khot. oz. c. Round bronze button, with large shank 
behind, On face are miised edges to form setting of inlay, 
as on Khot, 0020, Inlays all fost, and part of setting. 
When complete would have formed fiower with eight pointed 
petals, and scalloped border connecting the points. Two 
scallops between each petal and next, Diam, 13°. 
Ph, Vit. 


Khot, o2. d. Octagonal bronze button or seal, with 
Shunk at back. On face design of four-petalled flower. 
Condition bad. Prob. an ink seal, Diam, j*, 


Khot. 02. e. Octagonal bronze seal, with shank at 
back, prob, an ink seal. Design, cruciform flower, the 
tips of petals in-curled, Rough work ; poor condition, 
Diam. 3”, PI, ¥. 


Khot. 02. f. Sq. stone seal, as Yo. 00159, etc. Tendril- 
like design on basis of Syastika with spur on each arm, 
H, fe" 5 base f" sq. Ph V. 


Khot. oe. g. Smail bronze object, shaped like washer. 
Ring sith cruciform arme Use uncertain, Diant. ontside 
of ring 4"; arm to arm (diagonally), }2" 

Khot, o2, h. Bronze Buddha fig. Solid casting ; 
seated cross-legeed with hands in lap. Elongated ears 
and topknot. Fram under feet ritns down long tongue 
of bronze, which originally filled passage in mould and was 
meant to be broken off. Same may apply to projection in 
miidle of back, due to sir-hole of mould. Condition bad. 
HH. 19%" ; length of tongue, 1%". Pl. vit. 

Khot. o2. j, Roughly elliptical inmp of bronze with 
flat bottom. Condition bad, Use (?). H. 2°: length 
tyy"; gr. width $4°. 

Khot. o2.k. Bronze arrowhead. Type of Khot. or. u. 
Length 1}". 

Khot. 02.1. Fr. of bronze orn., much corroded. Design 
indistinguishable. 4° x 9". 
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Khot. 02.0. Bronze stud with circular teal, Diam. of 
head 4," to i”: length 3". 
Khot, 02.0. Grotesque fig. of man. ferns marl 


Legs apart, BR. broken off at mid4high  Shovt pigtail. ut 
majt of neck, Pleail fat on top end sloping up to back, 
where it turns down again at a alurpangle, Practically no 
forehead. Fine work. Encruatedia parts Ho ig’. Pi. v1 


Khot o28.p Terra-cotta fig. of squatting monkey, 
owltype. Wears loin-cloth, on which it lye L. hand. 
Kk. hand on mouth. AL c. 34" 


Khot. oa. q. Part of light red cornelian (7) bead, 
treated in same cutious tiunner az Vo. oon25, with inter- 
sccting bands ‘of white and white dots. Here black appears 
also in middle of white: Cf. wlio Khot. oar HL. yy", 
FLT. 


Khot.o2.r. Flat square bead agate, dark brown and 
greyish-white, pierced diagonally, Surfsce on both sides 
treated. with white In. manner of Yo. co125 and Khot. 3. q, 
yy. Paltern, 7 squares (in outline), one inside the other, 
and within, a * Maltese cross * (also in outline). 9" x yy" 5 
thickness 4 Y”. PL IV. 

Khot. o4. b. Disc of dark green malachite. One 
sarface tlightly sunk. In ite centre a shank has been formed 
by boring two slanting holes to meet each other, This 
has broken, however, and. qnother has been made just 
eel the raised outer edge. Diam. 14"; thickness, 
te 


Ehot. 04. c. Sq. bronze seal with shank at back, as 
Vo. corgt, et Condinon bad. Design, two hinds 


standing facing cach other, with plified wings. Indiv 
tinguishable object bencath feet. Over head horned ise @). 
a3’ sq. PLY, 


Khot. og. d. Miniature bone comb. Hroken off just 
below begitining of jecth, Grooves and concentri¢ circles, 
as on Yo, 00162, Round top will projection having hols 
for stispension. 1, (broken) 3"; length « 9", PL VL 


KEhot. 04.¢. White soapstone relief fr., a2 Yo.o0134. 
Lower edge curved, with chevron orn.) R. side straight, 
others broken. Relief representa kneeling female fig. with 
arms upraised from elbows, holding in R. hand a banch of 
flowers. Wear long full shirt, head-diress, scarf, bracelets. 
Long tresses hang down aides of fare. 1° x9". PL VL 


Ehot. o4.f£ Seated bird In white jade, upper part if, 
Sides cut flat and bole plerced horizontally. Very rule 
‘work and no deiall HL. 49"; lengthe 4") PLVL 


icra Tait Bina ing nips Deel "Brakes eff 
Litger abject F), 4° x4". 


Ehot.og.h Elliptical garnet int Female bust 
lo I. ‘The hair parted in middle und drawn back bo bunch 
behind in the manner of the Youngér Faustina. Rude 
work, being Hule more than o enocessian of scarcely 
modified drill-holes; only the profile fhicly carefully 
worked, CE Khot, 2075, 0078, eo7g, and dav. AAvtow, 
Pi, XL1xX, B,D. o01,c xy" x yy". PLY. 


Khot, o4.), Circular a intagiio, convex. Female 
fig. seated insprofie to Toon rock (f], Smail head, jong 
queue of hnir. Body heary, with drapery to-ankles, Arms 
advanced, K: raised, L. slightly lowered, Coarse work, 
aimost entirely drilled, Diam. j*) Pt. V; 

Khot, og. -k. Elliptical lapis lazuli intagtio, 
of.scorpien, Podrwork, 44°x 4". PL. 

Khot. 04, |. Circular garnet intagtio, lower hall of, 
plano-convex. Design remuining shows item and tivo 
out-curling leaves of acanthustype, Good work. 4" (broken) 
xa", EL, 


Khot: o4. m. Rhombus-shaped garnet intagiio.. 
Rudely cut design of bird In profile, R., one wing showing 
above body, one below. fd MV. 

Khot, 06.4. Terra-cotta male head, type of Khot, 01. h, 
4. ¥., showing tomeuted crown. HLairindicated by inclone 
eet ‘berring-bone’ fashion, Narrow efes, jong thit 
moustache ; beard along cilge of jaw. HH. 2°. 

Khot of b. Terra-coltta appliqué Hon-mask, crude. 
Mouth open shows tongue and teeth, Eyebrows reidored 
by applied atrips ; hair of mane by ring of sawlooth pro- 
jections. Diam. 144,". 

Khot 06. ¢. Terra-cottz monkey, upper part of; 
fituralistic type. Lo hand taid on R. side of face, HT. 

Ehot.o6,d, Terracotta head of monkey, owl-ype, 
with broad pigtail falling down back of head, H. 4". 

Ehot o6.c. Terra-cotta monkey's head, as Khot. 06. d, 
but larger size, No pigtail. HH. g*. 

Khot 06. f. Terra-cotta monkey, upper part of; owl- 
iype. Hands raived and clasped in front of face as in 
prayer EH, 34”. 

Khot. 06g. Terra-cotta miniature monkey, upper 
es naturalistic (ype; attitude ae Khoi 06: f 


Khot.o6.h. Terra-cotta hoopoe with crest, and wings 
Meeting above back. Body pierced for suspension, 
Length $9". 
Khot. 06. 4. Terra-cotta head of hoopoe with long 
beak and crest. FL $4". 


Khot. o6. j. Terra-cotta miniature vessel, oval- 
bodied, with mound: thick flat base, Handle or spout in 
form of tiird’s head and neck with wings. HL 43° 
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Khot. 06. k. Terra-cotta fr. L. knee of! seated Buddha. 
ify x 7 

Khot. 06. n. Round bronze seal, with long shank 
behind as Yo. 00142, Condition bad, Design seems to 
be diamond (in ontline) with somewhat concave sides, 
outside each of which is round dot, Hi, with ehank ry," ; 
iliam. base §* to 34°. 

Khot. 06. o. Bronze seal, much corroded, and having 
now face only, without handie. Contains apparently 
1 Chin. char, 100 blurred to be determined 
(L. C. Hopkins). 3° x4". 

Khot. 06. p. Oblong seal of grey stone, shaped like 
flat four-sided pyramid, with shank at apex. On base, 
linear design within single border, almost indistinguishable 
H, 9"; base 7” x y%"- 

‘Khot. 06.q. Pear-shaped bronze seal, with ‘shoulders’ 
well indented, Prob, for ink impressions. Design: plain 
border with inner plain border separated from it by sunk 
line, Within, » wefoil with groove down middle. Shunk 
broken of. FL $3"; width 43°. 

Khot. 06. r. Round bronze seal, with shank at back as 
Yo, o0%44. Very fine design of gryphon with lashing 
tail, uplifted head, and open jaws. Border of single 
circle, concentric with outer edge and joined to it by series 
of cross-lines. Diam. $4". PI. V, 

Khot. 06. s. Sq-faced lignite seal, with hole through 
centre. Remains of shank at beck Design as on Yo, 
Saas Stamey Face §* x #4"; thickness 2”. 

v. 

Khot. 003. Bronze arrowhead, Three barbs, triangular 
section. Type of ‘T. xu. 0020, Stump of iron shaft in 
socket. Length 14". 

Khot, 004. a. Elliptical garnet intaglio, flat, Winged 
ball standing L,, with human head, bearded, and wearing 
a diadem from which rises a feather (?) plume, Early 
Persian type, good cutting, ¢, fourth cent. 4.0, In front are 
five, and over the buck three, characters in Pahlavi read by 
Dr. Barnett as Apasites “al-yesdin. 4x9" PLY. 


Khot. 004. c. Elliptical cornelian flat, A 
porcupine lying to L, Very rudeshallow work, 9° x ye", 
PLY. 

Khot. 005. Bronze squat fig. of man, cast solid. 
Hands clasped before body, elbows out. Space between 
arm and body on each side pierced for suspension: Con- 
dition fair. H. 7". PL vi 

Khot, 006. Green steatite fig. on oblong base, # gro- 
tesique beast couchant. Long neck curved backwards in 
sae ie . 


: 
: 
i 
i 


forehead spring two long curving horns which sweep out 
bickwards and downwards behind head, then curve 
forwards again and end in spiral on shoulders, Tail curls 
upwards over back in S-shape, touching downward sweep 
of horns. Surface somewhat defaced. Along middle of 
hase, a slit cuf up Into interior, allowing fig. to be stuck 
upon some shaft as finial. Hi. cg” ; base 1 x 6 gy" 
Pl. VL 


Khot. 007, Crescent-shaped bronze orn.; cf. Yo. 
00176, q.v. Shank for suspension behind. Projection 
in middle of concave side, narrow at base and widening 
towards end, which isin fine with tips of crescent. Within 
edge is border of sunk line running all round. Field orn, 
with conventional plant (7?) design, Condition good, 
1}4" x14". 

Khot. oo8. Bronze cast of Bactrian camel, standing 
on elliptical base. Lower side of body cut upwards 
almost to base of second hump, leaving unnaturally attenu- 
ated waist. One side smooth and polished, the other 
roughened with exposure. No detail, On bottom of base 
a roughly cut seal design representing @ grotesque beast 
with horned head, long neck and long snake-like body 
which turns upwards sharply at end of ellipse, Fore- and 
hind-legs shown, For animal of somewhat similar kind, 
see Anc. Kholan, Pl. L, N. 006, His}; base #° xd". 
PL, Vi 

Khot. 009. Bronze Buddha head, cast solid. Oblique 
eyes, elongated ears, topknot. Mach defaced and cracked. 
H.:}*. Pivu, 


Khot. ooro. Terra-cotta figurine of monkey, natural- 
istic type, knecling on plain fat stand. Wears loin-cloth, 
bot phallic; holds water-skin under L. arm; R. hand 
broken. Good work. H. 24”. 


Khot. oom, Terra-cotta figurine of monkey, kneeling, 
phallic; R. hand laid on breast, On back is hump-like 
object, orm above with incised circles, on sides with 
hatching, H, 142°. 

Khot. oo12, Terra-cotta head of Buddha, lront cast 
of. Hair and topknot left in mass) Much weathered. 
H, +". 

Khot, oo13. Terra-cotta fr. of female fig., lower 
part (from waist); as Khot. ox. |, From belt hang fur 
tails or ornaments. Legs are sq, columnar mass with vertical 
groove back and front. H. 1". 

Khot. oor. Terra-cotta model of water-skin, showing 
by incised lines sewn-up seams of original, Length 1%”. 

Khot. oors. Terra-cotta seated monkey, ow! type- 
Body long and funnel-shaped ; legs and arms broken off 
shott. HH. 14". 

Khot. 0016. Pottery fr. of small vessel of fine red 
ware, orn, above by chain pattern formed of interiinking 
semicitcles, below by Incised fluting connected at top by 
semicircles 1° x2", 

R2 
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Ehot. oor, Bronze arrowhead; +, hollowed 


sides. CV Khot. at, a, Length 19)” 


teeth (broken) project from base, Hole pierced near each 
commer, FLoof triangle 1"; base £°, 


Khot, oorg, Fiat bronze disc, with remains of stud in 
centre ome wide. Nail-bead (7). Average diam, §"; 
thickness 4)", 

Khot, ooa0, Half of diamond-shaped bronze orn. 
Back flat: front shows raised eetilng for enamel (7), now 
lost. Ome small round piece in centre, and five or six large 
pieces round bb as petal Remaina show setting for 
centre, and twp petals (complete) ; also two more (broken) 5 
and additional small round setting In apex of diamond. 
Gr. length (broken) 2°; gr. width (broken), <3". Tl. vik 

Khot. oom. Fr, of opaque black giass: bead, inlaid 
with curving lines of white. Diam. 3°. 


Ehot. oo22. Terracotta human head, front cast of. 
Heail4tress of uncertain form. Burnt since firing and 
almost fied Rough work. Traces of fused green 
colour, H. pg’. PL Vi. 


Khot. oosg. Terra-cotta monkey, upper part of, 
naturalistic type. 1. hand is ind on. breast beneath throat 5 
L. orm and all beneath breast jos, FL 19”. 


Ehot. oo24. Lead ring, round jn section. Cnt through 
at one place. Diam. outside 9° to $9" inside 45° to i,” 
Khot. 0025, Bronze finial orn, Ornamental rod, details 
of which now indistinguishable: At centre, six-petalled 
fiower, Below shaft a round tang. Other end pierced, 
showing remains of transverse pin, FL 23°, Width. of 

flower 4". PI. VL 


Khot, oog6. Terra-cotta fr., human head of Buddha 
type. “Features well marked and preserved, Hair (moulded 
separately) missing. H. 24° 

Khot. 0097, Bronze orn,, resembling Khot, oo7 and 
Vo. cory, But here, alang comved aide of etescent, lies 
a more or less oblong piece turning out and forking st end. 
Crescent om, with Hines aad circles; oblong piece with 
short vertical lines. 1H. sy" 4 gt. width ap". 

Khot. 0038, Bronze nailhead, corroded Nail broken 


of, Diam gj" x2": thickness c. 3". 

Khot. oogg. Bronze fiat circular head, hollow, of sud 
with two teeth, Stump of one remaina HL, §°; diam, 
tase 4°. 
standme with four legs om rectangular lwse with hole in 
middie. Somewhat corded, Perhaps some kind of 
mace-head, or large button. H. 4°; bese 13° 09. 


Khot. oo41. Part of bronze orn. {/), too fragmentary to 
be intelligible, tga" Xai ME" 
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Khot. cogs. Soapstone seal, high, four-sided, of lemon- 
yellow soapstone. On oblong bass, a rougily cut: ‘St, 
Andtew's” cross type of Svastika, Sides taper inwarde 
top (broken off juat above suspension bole), and sre orn. 
with theee grooves running round horizonially. i, 9"; 
baae'v. 4° x yy". | 

Khot. on4g. Flat oblong stone seal, with shank behind. 
Rudely cut device (in autline) of hoopae, with head turned 
back over shoulder; oc perhaps beall erect and long stick 
ti beat, Hi 3)"; base, « 3° x4". 

Khot. 0044. Glass bead, ball of, rouncl honey-coloured, 
Diam, ©. 4° 

Khot, 0046. Bronze spoon, bow! and part of handle of, 
Howl oval and shallow, Sund-encrueted butwell preserved. 
Bowl 1" tye”; handle, length «. f°. PLOW 


Khot. oag7, Bronze arrowhead. ‘T'riangulir section j 
type of "T’, xu, 0020, with stump of iron shaft (commoded) 
in socket Length 17)". 

Khot 0048. Bronze arrowhead (corroded) aa Khot, 
or uant oor. Length r}4". 


Khot. oog9. Fr. of bronze, Corroded and fndiatine 
uishable. ogy Xyy 

Khot, o0g0, Bronze buckle with iron tongue, Length 
1”; breadth $4". PL v1. 


Khot. oog1. Bronze ring, flat insection. Diam. nulsidle 
3°; inside $9" ; thickness 

Khot. 0052. Bronze ring, round In section, corroded, 
broken through in one plice. Diam. otiteide «. §*; thick- 
ness gy" (0 

Khot, 6053. Bronze ring, #q, flu, like «mall Chinese 
coin, Outside 9° xr. Ay” j inside yy” aq. 

Khot. 0054. Bronze seal, having roof-shaped bandle 
pierced for suspension, and face 4” sq., containing much 
worn Chin, chars, now illegible (L. C, Hopkins), FL g". 

Khot. 0056, Piece of white steatite, fini, .dimmond- 
shaped, with hoie through middle. Edges rounded off. 
Diamond 149" 42°; thickness | ; diam, of hole A: 

Khot. 0057. Lead cast of two pear-shaped fruits (7) side 
by vido, wilh stalk. §?x0 3%. | 7 

Khot. 0058. Seal of grey soapstone, four-sided, with 
shank at back. Ou base, a groove cutting held diagonally, — 
with grooves branching from li at un angle towards two of 
the sides, making palm-branch pattern, H. (broken) 9° | 

| base was 1° si. 

Khot. oogg. Half of stone seal, fet, #q,, with shank, 
Eroded ; linear design now indrtinguishatle. Yellowish- 
white stance. Hj"; base (broken) #° x44)" © ¥", 

Khot. oo60. Pendant (?) of black paste, Small 
round har, brewderiing and flattening towards end. Ar 
arrow end broken off where hole wus pierced hotizontally. 
Length $974 witih 4” to J ; gr. thickness 


= 
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Khot. oo61. White jade ring, part of ; semi-cliiptical in 
section, Diam, ours Was wi I’; tosidle is a" s thick- 
ness 

Khot, co62. White jade ring, fr, of; sq. in section. 

Khot. 0063. Agate ring, part of ; semi-clliptical in section. 
‘Light reddish-yellow, lLoength of fr. 44°. 

Khot, oo64, Cornelian ring, fr. of; semi-clliptical in 
ection. Length of ff. 2. 2,” 

Khot oo6s. Half an elliptical piece of red carnelian, 
with bevelled ecges; apparently cut for seal but never 
finished. 4,7 (broken) x 4". 

Khot, 0066. Hexagonal red cornelian bead, with bole 
pierced half-way through. Perhapa-head of pin. ‘Traces 
of gol io mall depression at top. Sides bevelled fram 
middle 10 top and bottom. Diam. }°. 

Khot. oo67, Irregular fr. of red cornelian, with two 
rounded surfaces. Length ¢. yy". 

Khot. 0068; Flat-sided mother-of-pearl bead, half of. 
Side $y" sq. 7 thickness (half of complete), 4'9°- 

Khot. o069, Round bead of black glass, half of; 
opaque. Round middle is inlet sigeag line of white, and 
round endstwo and three lines, respectively, of same, Of. 
Vo cong H, 49°; dlism, BY PI ry. 

Ehot, ooyo. Bead of black glass paste, halfof Round 
ech end, in pluce of white tines, are Infet two yellow lines 
whieh rut [nto each otber most of the wap. Ch Khor, 
cot. Hg; diam: 49°. 

Khot. oo7t. Large round cornelian bead, half of; 
chipped: H. §"; diam: woe 44°. 

Khot. oo72. Spherical bead of millefiori mosaic 
giass, half of. Made up from complex hexagonal rods, 
flower type, each having yellow centre, red ting, and 
narrow petals of dirk blue and light yellow alternately. 
Regular Western type, commonin Roman Empire. Diam. 
ya: FLAY, 


Khot. 0079. String of beads :—five red cornelian, sphe- 
roid or faceted polygonal. One black opaque glass, inlaid 
with lines of light blac, cylindrical, Two plnk-white stone, 
pherold. Twosmall white stone, ring. One bright blue 
One white glass iridescent «pheroid, Two (hin Mat mother- 
of-pearl diecs, 4" diam., each with five holes for attachment, 
Also —-One malachite bead, of irregular shape, One lighter 
green malachite, irregular ring. Four turquoise, irregular 
shape, and three amal) pearls. 

Khot. 0075. Elliptical cornelian intagtio, flat. Heard- 

“Yess liend L. Bust treated as in Khot. og. h,q.v. Profile 
coarse, rudely drilled. Tack of head smooth with swelling 
curve behind, divided from face by straight sharp line project- 
ing over forehead ; perhaps intended for tight-fitting cap. 
Double ball earings. Ci. Khot.0076, oo79. 9" x 49". 
Fi V, 


Ehot. | ; Eiliptical cornelian intaglio, flat: Beard- 
tess buat L, For treatment, cl Khot. og. h; Knot, 0075 
and 0079 ; here grotesque. Forebead and nose rendered 
by groove ; behind in surface of seal curve of five drill-holes 
represents eye, nastril, Hip and chin; behind this again 
deep round depression indicates rest of face. ‘Hair treated 
in tong locks radiating from chown of head and ending in 
round curls, Double dot ear-ring- 9," xa 4% PiV- 


Khot. 0077. Elliptical intaglio of banded chalcedony. 
Male bust to L. Hair brushed from top of head forms 
beavy bandeau over forehead to back of meck. Features 
gtraiht and fine. Long pointed beard. Drop ear-ting. 
Bust draped. ‘Narrow collar, below which drapery wount! 
round shoulders and made heavy double overiall an chest, 
Fine miniature work of carly Persian type. yy” %}°- 
PL. 


Khot. oo78, Elliptical garnet Intaglio, plano-convex, 
edges chipped, Lion, R., meeting deer, L. Bok ilesign, 
very toughly executed. 6x44" Pi. ¥- 

Khot. oo79. Elliptical intaglio of banded chalcedony. 
Beardless tust to L. For treatment ef. Khot.o4.h, oo75, 
anil oa76; but here sull more crude. Profile, of series of 
dots, quite disconnected from chick, and that again from 
shoulders amd ecar-ritg. No back to head and no neck. 
Hair done in mass above head, treated with rows of drill- 
holes. Drop ear-ring, "x yy". PLY. 

Khot. oo80. Lower haif of elliptical garnet intaglio, 
plano-convex. Female bust L., up to mouth. Drnpery 
over Hioulders; lock of hair at hack, Fine work in 
classical style, Surface in cuttings highly polished, 3° x4". 
Fi, ¥, 

Khot. 0081, Elliptical agate intaglio, yellow veined 
with black: flat. Lion, walking to L. Rough work. 
sixaa. PL v. 

Khot. 0089, Elliptical Intagilo of banded chalcedony, 
fat. Lion standing toL. f,"* 3", PLY. 


Khot. 0083. Pottery handle, in form of grotesque 
winged horse, as Yo. oorg. f, type 2. Length 4%". 

Khot. 6085. Elliptical onyx intaglfo, fiat. bevelled 
edges. Design:—Central stem, bearing half-way up 
a cirele, and at top 4 crescent. On each side, at base, 
a leaf curling outwards; and 2 crose-hand binding stem 
and leaves iogether. In space above leaves, on one side 
a crescent, on other a war, 9° x}4*. Pl v, 


Khot. 0086, Elliptical cornelian Intaglio, flat. Roughly 
seratched work, Lian galloping to L. Coarse: J" xg". 
Pi. ¥. 

Khot. o687. Round garnet intaglio, jplano-convex. 
Head and fore-part of wolf (7), with jaws open, gulioping 
toL: Very rude work: Dump” PLY, 

Khot. 0088. Elliptical garnet intaglio, plano-convex. 
Monkey of naturalistic type squatting om haunches to L., 
playing on long single pipe which he holde with both 
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hands Tair of head anil body marked by incisions. 
Before him & very 2mall fig. dancing with uplified arms, 
facing R. In field five Brahroi letters read by De. LT 
Barnett tr@paye. fy" PL v. 

Khot. oofo. Fr. of pottery, trimmed and pierced for 
modem suspension; orn. with appliqué fig., Hgaireg of 
man, Wears heavy turban, erosd-belts, and bracelets on 
L. epper arm. Supports dram of bour-glass shape with 
L. hand, beate ii with KR: ayy" scr". 


Khot, oogo. Round intaglio of banded chalcedony, 
convex: Bearded male bust lo L. of Sassanian ype ; 
head surmounted by pair of stug’s hora, amulet between 
them. Hair behind in thick chose curie. In fret bemers 
resembiing Sogdian (7). Diam. §°. Pl v. 

Khot. oo9r, Round onyx intaglio, fiat. Youthful male 
head in profileto Le; features of late clasueal ype. Wears 
Borget, bead ear-ring, and composite heimet consisting of 
(@) in front, mate mask with sharp nose and pomted beard, 
Persian type: (4) behind, elephant's head with weak and 
coed trunk. The human mask faces upwards, the ele- 
phant's looks backwards and shields back of head. Fine 
detailed work, with some polish in cutting. For similar 
type of hetmet, cf Anr. Adotan, PL XLIX, B.D, oor, j. 
Diam, #". Pl. Vv. 


Khot. oog2, Fr. of oval garnet intaglio, convex. 
Beardiess male head to Lj the hair indicated by vertical 
lines; a rol} of hair abowe the forehead, Bust broken 
away. Poor work, showing classical influence; good 
polish in cuttings. 2°" PL Vv. 


Khot. 0093; Circular garnet intaglio, planc-canves. 
Winged ox with head lowere:!,toL, End of ping curled; 
horn reaches to toot of wing ; bead being somewhat turned 
round towards front. Kongh ‘nt vigorous work; fine 
polish in cwltings, Dum. 4". Pi v. 

Ehot. oo94, Circular cornetian intagtio, flu, with 
mais edges. An Ibex, walking to EL. Diam 9°. 

Lv 


Khot. 0095, Elliptical intaglio of banded chalcedony, 
Hut Lion walking to L. Fairly good work. Eaatern 
ype A xze PLY, 

Ehot,oog6. Elliptical intagilo of banded chalcedony, 
Hat, Heal of animal to L., ears prominent. Rough 
drilled work. J” yk". Pl. ¥. 

Khot o099. Wooden fr., split wif langer plece, showing 
fig. of man in primitive relief carving. Body 4 mere cylinder 
and limbs sticks. Hands placed an front of body, L. on 
abdomen, R over pudenda; feet hang dewn from ankles 
instead of coming forward, owing to difficulties of fore- 
shortening. Eyes and month rendered by holes, fingers 
and toes by grooves. Grooves ales cut geroay L, rier 
anc ankles to indicate bangles Hair end ears not marked. 
Prob, a votive fig. to promote fertility, Length of {7 8"; 
width rj"; length of fig. 6”, 


Khot. oo100. Pottery handle of large whecl-made vessel 
of fine red clay. Bare itood upon shoulder. Feom this 
the handle (elliptical in ection) rar up, straight but in- 
clining outwards, for aboot 4°; then curves euddenly in. 
Atthie end remains part of vere! | ehowing widely everted 
om. “The straight line of handle is continued upwards by 
classical double anthomion ori. whieh meets edge of rim 
atits tip, Length 69": width of handle 14°. 

Khot. oorot, Body of pottery vessel, wheel-made, with 
flat bottom: widest circumference round middle. Had 
lender neck now broken off, elge mnoothed, wad. prot, 
a single handle, resembling Khot. coroa, when complete. 
On ahonlder slope. is one tion mask appliqué, which appa- 
remily wat added when handle broke, and covers mark of 
ite bese. Benewth this two incised lines rum round pot. 
Hugi; h. fo statl of shoulder 3°; diam, ot base ty" ; 
BF dint. 43”. 


Khot. oo102. Hand-made pottery jug with single handle, 
resembling Greck ommochot, Fit hottom; walla very 
elighily curve) outwards: Jovig shoubley > short straight 
neck, into middle of which joins top of handle. Nis mn, 
Red clay. Hig"; b to neck 62°; diam. of base 237; 
gr. din. 42. PL Iv. 


Tam.oo1 Clay mould in two halves, for making solid- 
cast metal fig. of deer lying down. Large bock-curving 
homs, furry ears, eye, hoofs, ete. well marked. The two 
halves do not fit very well, Said to have been found at 
Vam-Oghi) as al) Tam, oo3-o69. Hi. of animal 1"; 
mould length 3°; monk with ry" 

Tam,oo2, Clay mould, in two halves, for making fig. 
sindlur to that of ‘Tatn, oor. ‘The two halves furniched 
with flanges to give betler Gt. C. g*» 14%". 


Tam, oog. Half of aq. clay mould for making bronte 
button, aa Yo. corgé. Toc. pilain 6g, with stmk border 
wherein dota in relief. Impression 12.° sg. ; mould 
tr} eq 

Tia ose. Au Tam. 003, but not vues to sane mould 
Mould 14° sy: ; impression r. 14° 34 


Tam. 005. Stucco relief fr, Straight band, semicirenlar 
in section, orn, with ¥piral fines of bead om, alternating 
with plain fillet. a4" x ry)" x (gr, thickness) 9". 


Jiya.oog. Jade bird, cut out of very dark green jude. 
Perce! transversely through shapeless feet No eyer. 
Wings folded, indicated by channelled curve on exch side. 
Said, like Jiya. 004-007, to have been found-at “Tatis', N. 
of jiya 2j"x a’ xh". PL VL 


Jiya.oo4, Stone charm, prof. meant to represent small 
beg containing three objects, expressed by three lobes, of 
which the central projecting ome has part split away. 
Upper part carved,\to suggest perhaps mocks in the neck 
of bag caused by contraction of drawing-string, Hole 
drilled through projecting lug at top for suspension. Back, 
fatand unmodelled, Material seems to be hard dark grey 
candstone, §°x". PL rv, 
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Jiya. 005. Quarter of lentoid bead of cornelian,  fiya. oo7. Sq. bronze seal; pierved tongue at back 


decorated artificially with lozenge pattern of white lines; broken, Square divided into quarters with intaglio design 
eh Yo. coors, 2° xj" toy," x} oj Pho. in each. Only clear designs, Svastika, and maze. §9° x qy". 
Jiya.ooG. Conical sardonyx, with horizmtal markings, PL. VI. 


Apex cut flat. Pierced horizontally. 4°x* 4" x 4". 


Secrion [V.—DESERT SITES TO THE NORTH OF JIVA 


Already in August, on my first arrival in Khotan, f had taken care to send out small parties 
of local * treasure-seekers ', quaint men familiar to Badruddin Khan, to search in the desert north- 
eastwards for likely sites to explore, On my return from the mountains they duly turned up with 
such specimens of antiques as they had been able to pick up on the surface near structural remains 
of different * Tatis', or had secured from others who had on previous occasions tried their luck 
by digging. The indications I extracted from them, not without trouble, as to the exact direction, 
distances, etc., of the different sites thus authenticated enabled me in the light of former local! 
experience to prepare rapidly 2 programme for my immediate explorations. 

So after a halt of five days necessitated by manifold practical preparations | was able to set out 
from Khotan by September 15. My first object was to revisit the large and interesting ruin of Rawak, 
the scene of my last excavations in 1901, partly in order to ascertain what change had since taken 
place in the condition of the surrounding dimes, and partly for the sake of inspecting some remains 
ftewly reported in that neighbourhood. 

After a march of about eleven miles mainly through the fertile canton of Jiya the desert 


Toghraks or wild poplars of considerable age clustering around a Mazir showed that cultivation had 
reconquered here an area once abandoned to the desert.. Then we followed a bare gravel ‘Sai’, clearly 
marked by high dunes on either side as an ancient bed of the Yurung-kash and still known as 
Kone-darye, antil nightfall obliged us to halt near the brackish well called Mache-éua‘ut. Striking 
off to the north next. morning and crossing for some six miles a belt of steadily rising dunes, 
I sighted once more the white brick pile of the ruined Stipa of Rawak. 

My excavations of April, 1901, fully described in my former Report, had brought to light 


a mass of interesting sculptures in the court of this imposing ruin. With all details of its surround- ~ 


ings still clearly impressed in my memory, the change which had since taken place here could not 
fail to strike me at the first glance, The high dunes which then covered parts of the longer, north- 
east and south-west, sides’ of the quadrangular Stipa court? had moved on considerably farther 
south-east. The crest of the dune, over twenty feet in height, which then just rose along the north- 
east enclosing wall, had extended to within about thirty-seven feet of the south corner of the court. 
‘The dune overlying the south-west wall had similarly advanced and left barely ten feet of the latter 
still traceable above the sand. What little there emerged of the south-east face was enough to show 
me the destruction which had been dealt here by the hand of man since 1901, The wall, which f had 
found lined with a continuous row of stucco relievo figures mostly colossal, now displayed bare brick- 
work, A large party of Chinese jade-digvers from Kumat, near Tam-ghil, was said to have come 
here some time after my first visit to try their luck at seeking for ‘treasure’. Attacking the then 
accessible part of the south-eastern enclosing wall they had completely stripped it of its friable stucco 
images. My care in burying these again under sand, just as I had found them, had proved in vain, 


' CE for my work at Rawak, Ancient Xfofam, |. pp. 482=g03. * See ifrd, ii, Pl. XL. 
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was entered a little beyond the village of Suya (see map, No, 27). At the latter a large grove of a. 
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and of the interesting specimens of Khotan sculptural art then unearthed, all that Survives now, 
I fear, are my photographs* With this evidence of rapid destruction before me, I felt glad that the 
movement of the dunes just indicated meant increased protection for whatever sculptural work may 
lie buried under sand on the other sides of the Vihara court. 
Flan of This movement had changed also the aspect of the Stipa itself. Five years before its imposing 
base of three stories had been almost entirely covered hy drift sand except to the south-east, Now 
its upper portion, with most of the second story, emerged free on all sides (sec F ig. 36). “Thus the 
previous delineation of the ground-plan of the base, with its strongly marked cross-like projections 
bearing the four flights of stairs, could now be fully verified! On the newly exposed parts of the 
base more burrowings, evidently of old date, had become 
visible The height of sand filling the Stipa court made 
a complete clearing of the latter now quite as impracticable, 
without a disproportionate expenditure of time and money, 
as before. But by a small excavation at the salient angle 
fiext on the south to the north-eastern flight of stairs it 
became possible to secure the section of the elaborate 
mouldings which the lowest hase shows near its top and 
foot. On the other hand, the change of the sand conditions 
obliged me to renounce the hope of clearing the sculptures 
which probably still exist intact along the north-west wall 
of the Stipa court; for whereas the top of this was in too1 
just traceable above the sand, a big dune now completely 
covered it 
As another illustration of the change in the dunes I may 
mention that the relatively large patch of bare eroded eround 
westwards where | had camped during April; 1901, was 
SCALE OF SECTION now entirely buried! beneath dunes, The exact comparison 
weet oof the sand conditions with those observed more than five 
years before had a special interest, It distinctly supported 
the view, already suggested, that the high dunes about Rawak 
are the direct product of the fine alluvial deposit left behind by the floods of the Yurung-kash River 
and carried from its banks into the desert in the direction where the alternating cast and west 
winds of this part of the Taklamakan have most play under local conditions? 
| eacice Leaving my camp at Rawak I pushed on the same day to the south-west where two of 
south of =o my ' treasure-seeking ' guides had reported some ‘ Tims’ and a ruined building, We had tramped 
Sie for three miles up and down closely packed dunes rising up to about forty feet, with beds of reeds and 
some scrub in the depressions between them, when one of the men recognized the spot where he had 
sen some five years before a small ruined mound now hidden again by the sand. Two miles further 
* See Ancien’ Ahotan, ti. PLXU-x yin, ile a close approach to the Rawk shape. Considering that 
* This peculiar ground-plan of the hase Inis acquired It main features can be distinguished also ona number of 
additional interest since T found it reproduced, though 64 the miniature Swips models. in clay (e.g So, A. 006, in TH. 
a Touch smaller scale, af the ruined Stipa G of the Sabirt- CXXXIN excavated by me ap the ruined ate of Ch'iao-tj south- 
Fahiol site in Gandhiira; sce my Archinl, Survyy Report, cast of An-het, ir is clear that this cross-shaped Stipa base 
Frontier Circle, 1912, p. 16. Ti deserves to be specially representé a development which was known from the Indus 
noted thitt the ground-pian of Kaniska’s famous Sitipa al to Kan-en, But where was it originally smrted? 


Peshawar, excavated by Dr. Spooner (see the plan in * Cf. dacieat Kiotan, |. pp. 483 8q: 
drchacal, Survey Report, Fromtior Circle, 1910-11), shows 
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the first * Tim ‘was duly sighted. It proved the remains of a completely rained Stipa, rising about 
twelve feet above the sand and displaying a base about twenty-four feet square. The sun-dried bricks 
on the top measured fifteen by ninetéen inches, with a thickness of three. A bare depression running 


southward showed near by remains of mud walls, almost completely eroded, and much pottery 
débris. Specimens of the latter, including two pieces showing a dark green glaze, are included in 


the list of antiques at the end of this section, I also picked up a small pencil of Chinese ink or 


graphite and several tiny Chinese coins, without legend:and showing much-clipped rims, which 
Mr, J. Allan is inclined to ascribe to the fifth century 4.p, This small * Tati' and the adjoining site 


was said to be known to ‘ Otanchis’, or collectors of fuel from the oasis, by the name of Adt-tum- 

About a hundred yards farther south a narrow irrigation cut, only two to three feet wide, was 
traceable for a distance of about thirty yards, ninning from south-west to north-east. Still continuing 
to the south I came, after another two hundred yards, upon the marks of an ancient tank, about fifty 
feet across, ts earth embankment, once hardened by moisture, still rose clearly above the level of 
the surrounding ground which wind erosion had lowered, Even the little earth-cone known as 
dimbel, which the villagers to this day invariably leave in the centre of their tanks," was well 
recognizable. Some sixty yards to the south rose another much-decayed mound of sun-dried bricks, 
about twenty-five feet in diameter and standing about eight feet above the surrounding sand, 
Though no structural outlines survived, it could scarcely be anything else than the remains of 
a Stipa, Close to the south of it the curving line of a canal, about eight to nine feet wide, could be 
followed for over thirty yards, [ts banks were still fairly hard and showed in places salt efflorescence 
left by moisture. At its bottom 1 found several much-fissured pieces of ancient wood from the Terek 
or cultivated Popudus ala, Also a narrow side-channel branching off to the north-west was easily 
made out, The same canal according to Kasim, my guide, reappeared at several points further to the 
south, temporarily left bare by the high dunes, It manifestly came from the Yurung-kash which 
with the right bank of its present flood bed touches a line within seven miles or so west of the site. 

_ The * old house’ of which my guides had spoken, lay hidden away in a curious bay-like depres- 
sion fringed hy tamarisk-cones and steep dunes a short distance eastwards. It was easy for me to 
recognize that the scanty remains were those of a rectangular temple cella built in timber and 
plaster, measuring inside twenty-seven feet three inches on the north and south and twenty-four feet 
ten ingles on the other two sides. After the fashion of the Dandan-oilik shrines the cella was 
enclosed on its four sides by an outer passage about seven and a half feet wide. The rapid clearing 
effected by the small party | had brought with me, showed that the remains of the cella walls rose 
nowhere more than two feet above the plastered floor, Their thickness was about six inches. The 
original timber framework had completely perished under the influence of damp from subsoil water, 
leaving matrices of posts about six inches broad. 

But where accumulation of drift sand in the corners had preserved the stuccoed wall surface this 
still retained traces of the original decoration in colours. This consisted chiefly of floral tracery 
painted in black over red ground, A large flower about seven inches across recurred in several 
places and closely resembled the four-petalled clematis-like flower with which | was familiar from the 
ancient wood-carving discovered at the Niya Site in :go!, e g. the decoration of the wooden chair 
(N. vii. 4)" Elsewhere the remnants of decorative motifs recalled the fresco ornamentation in the 
eentral hall of the ruined dwelling (N. 1) at the same site* both in design and colouring, This was 
particularly the case on portions of painted stucco which were found at the foot of the inner wall in 

* See Ancient Kiolan, ip. 379. Bee shad, i. p. 307; 1. PL Lxvut, 
" See stay i p. 339) i. PL. VIL . 
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the enclosing passage eastwards, These had evidently fallen down from the upper part of the wall 
now destroyed and had been subsequently protected by the sand. Here the four-petalled clematis 
appeared painted in terra-cotta colour over white stucco, with a:scroll ornament in black resembling 
a cinctured garland in loops. | 
Approzi- This style of decoration distinctly favoured the assumption that the ruined shrine belonged, like 
wirdsag the Rawak Stipa, to a period which may be approximately placed between the fourth and seventh 
| century 4,.p. The total absence of T'ang or later coins among the ‘cash pieces picked up under my 
eyes on the neighbouring ‘Tati’, or brought to me from this neighbourhood, confirmed that assumption. 
With it also agreed the considerable depth, from ten to twelve feet, to which wind erosion had 
lowered the unprotected ground immediately adjoining the ruin. That the latter had suflered 
by fire, either before or after its abandonment, was suggested by plentiful charred débris within and 
near the cella and the blackened appearance of the wall stucco in places. 
Extent of But it would be manifestly unsafe to draw from this isolated fact any conclusian as to why this 
ei whole tract was abandoned. On the other hand the day's observations were quite sufficient to prove 
that continuous cultivation must once have extended between the present north edge of the oasis 
near Suya and the Rawak St0pa, an area some eight miles from south to north and now completely 
overrun by high dunes. The early date of abandonment which the extant data suggest for this tract 
has a special interest, In the first place the close vicinity of the Yurung-kash River, which still 
supplies this ground with abundant subsoil water, did not avail to protect it from lapsing into 
absolute desert. In the second place it is important to observe that an area so near to the main 
oasis was abandoned centuries before the desert sands were allowed to overrun the settlement 
of Dandan-oilik, some sixty miles further ont in the desert north-eastwards. It is a clear indication 
that the progress of general desiccation cannot by itself supply an adequate explanation of all such 
changes in the extent of cultivated areas. 

On the morning of September 17, after a final survey of the dunes in relation to the walls still 
exposed, ! said farewell to Rawak and proceeded to the ruined site of Kine-tokmak whence Roze, 
my old guide Turdi's stepson, and his ‘ treasure-seeking' companions had brought to Khotan frag- 
ments of small stucco relievos which had once served for wall decoration, of exceptional hardness 
and yet withered and cracked by long exposure to the summer heat and fierce winds of the desert, 
By moving first for about three-quarters of a mile a little south of east my guides were able to show 
me a‘ Tim‘ they had previously mentioned; this proved a badly decayed Stipa mound, about 
fifteen feet high and almost completely enveloped by the foot of a big dune. Striking thence to the 
north-east we emerved after about halfa mile from among the high dunes on to a belt of ground 
where the ridges of drift sand were low and small patches covered with pottery débris frequent. This 
was said to extend northward to the site known as J wmbe-tum which I had visited in April, 1901." 
Remains of After having covered from Rawak a total distance of close on four miles ] arrived at the 
Kinesohmak. + 4 house’ from which Roze and his men had brought their relievo fragments. It stood in the 

middle of a small plain, covered with dunes only six to ten feet high. The condition of the ruin 
corresponded exactly to the conditions | had deduced fram those scanty relics. It consisted of the 
remains of ancient brick walls, forming the corner of a rectangular structure:and traceable for about 
thirty-four feet on the south-east side and about forty feet on the south-west, Lf a much-broken 
wall section to the north-west belonged to the missing part of the quadrangle, the latter, when intact, 
would have measured about sixty-two by eighty-two feet, the longer sides facing to north-east and 
south-west. But the ground was far too much eroded to permit of safe measurements. The extant 


2 Sec Ancient AAoten, i, p fo3: 
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-wall portions rose only about two feet above the original ground Jeyel. But the small fragments of 


decorative stuceo relievos picked up near them, and the presence of an outer passage some three feet 
broad running along the south-east wall, leit no doubt about their having once enclosed a temple 


cella. But what was once the interior of this shrine now showed as a hollow lying more than 
six feet below the bottom course of bricks in the extant wall remains (Fig. 38). The soil washed 


out under the latter, as if by a current, showed plainly how wind erosion was proceeding in its work 
of destruction. 
Complete as the hayoc had been among all structural features of the ruin, it had not sufficed to 


efface all traces of its original decoration. Thus the small fragments of hard white stucco which 


were picked up on the eroded ground once occupied by the shrine, make it quite clear that the 


relicvos adorning its walls must have closely resembled in character and style those brought to 


light in the Rawak Vihara Among the pieces described in the list at the end of this section 
are details from the drapery of large images (Ki. ot. 'b, 06, 07, 0011); and from the lotus. wreaths 
which formed the border of vesicas (Ki, o1. a, 012), Flame-tongues once belonging to large aureoles 
are particularly frequent (Ki, 03, 05-14, etc.). From life-size relievo images also a few small frag- 
ments have survived (Ki, 04. 015). In character all these tiny relics of a Buddhist shrine curiously 
recalled those recovered in much greater abundance from the Kighillik site near Ak-sipil!® It 
is possible also that the great hardness of the Kine-tokmak fragments, all ina white stucco resembling 
plaster of Paris, may be due, just as there, to accidental burning when the shrine was abandoned. 
Yet bleached pieces of carved wood were also found among the smal! débris, one of them, Ki. or. c, 
showing clearly a Buddhist rail pattern. 

From here | proceeded north across low dunes to where Almad, a ‘ treasure-seeker' from Suya, 
had to show me other ‘old houses’ about a mile distant. They proved to be the remains of some 
modest dwellings built with timber and wattle walls, first destroyed by erosion and finally by the 
hurrowings of those who had searched them for treasure whenever the march of the dunes left 
them exposed during the course of centuries. In the least injured among them, two rooms about 
fifteen. feet long and some thirteen feet wide could still be distinguished with their walls showing 
horizontal reed bundles between the plastered faces. In one of the rooms a row of circular holes in 
the plaster flooring, about two feet six inches across and six inches deep, evidently marked the 
position once occupied by large jars. No finds apart from pottery fragments rewarded the clearing 
made at these scanty ruins. Some more of the same type were said to be scattered among the dunes 
further north. These dunes rose to twenty-five feet or more. 

Turning thence to the south-east, we reached ground where the dunes were rapidly getting : 
lower and erosion had run its full course. Here the marks of ancient occupation were abundant, ' 
but showed distinct approach to the familiar’ Tati’ type. Pottery débris reddened large stretches ;j 
of eroded ground. Yet here and there more interesting traces still survived in the light drift 
sand, There were the low stumps of fruit trees and poplars which once surrounded the cultivators’ 
humble dwellings, now completely vanished. At one place a row of Jigda or Eleagnus-trees clearly 
marked an orchard) Among the small objects picked up here was a fine piece of cut-glass, Ki. oor7, 
the rim of a vessel, of pale yellow-green colour and decorated outside with a well-modelled festoon 
ornament It is noteworthy thar the only coins among the day's ‘finds’ at Kine-tokmak were both 
aninseribed Chinese pieces of a type ascribed to about the fifth century a. ». 

.For a distance of nearly three miles from the northernmost of the Kine-tokmak ruins, these 
traces of ancient occupation continued unbroken until the line of the old river bed already 


" CL Ancien! KAoten, |. pp. 477 84- 
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mentioned was struck again to the south-east. Here a belt of flourishing desert vegetation, including 
many will poplars, indicated the course of still subsisting subsoil drainage, and we halted for the 


night near a brackish well known as Tar-tcudak: 


OBJECTS BROUGHT FROM RAWAK 


Rawak. oo1. Fottery fr. of bow! of fine red ware, 
Plain rim; orn, alightly helow edge with two sunk fines: 
Exterior surface has irregular hands of pebble burnisting, 
a4" 24" 

Rawak, coos. Spindle-whori of light red terracutte - 
found near Stipabase. Diam. 1§*: thicknesy 9°, 


Rawak. 003, Stucco relief of standing Buddha, 


resetobling K_S.0c07. (Brought by Kazin, of Tawakkel, 
as found at come ruing wear Rawak.) Work, however, 
much looser Haio has border marked by a groove. On 
robe mmcea of red, Feer broken off. Hard white stucco. 
Oh" x af” 

Rawak. 004, 28,b, Two pieces of plaster, sft, friable. 
Practically od surface left, (a) 2° xa a4") (4) 1h" 
"x 4. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT KGOK-KUM-ARISH 


Kék-kum, oor, Pottery fr. of handle; hard dark red 
ware covered with very dark blue-green giaze, 14g" x 144)". 


KSk-kum. oos. Pottery fr, of hand-made vessel, Il- 
levigated veddinh-yellow clay, yy" xa)". 


Kék-kum.oog. Pottery fr. of hand-nade vessel. Dark 
fed gritty ware; one surface is emooth, the other rough. 
thi" x ty". 


KSk-kum. 004, Pottery fr. of splayed rim, in light reddish. 
yellow ware, Wheel-made. 919" p49". 


Kék-kum. 005. Pottery fr, dark grey ware; rather 
grilty; noornament 13° x 1h" 

Kék-kum. oo6. Pottery fr hard-fired, grey, quite free 
from grit; outside shows trices of bright green. giuze. 
igs X th. 

Kok-kum. 607, Half of white stone disc; {lu}, smooth, 
polished, pierced at centre. Thickness 7": diam, 4,5)"; 
diam, of liale 2”, 

Kék-kum.oo§%. Short octagonal pencil, of suleiance 
resembling graphite, Pointed ut one end, pierced through 
mi middie; marks on paper, nj" x9". 


OBJECTS ACQUIRED AS FOUND NORTH OF SUYA 


N. of Suya.oo1, Terra-cotta appliqué fr, of ornament, 
elliptical with bead Setting, 1A” 3 0". 


N. of Suya. ooa. Terracotta appliqué fr. Rosette of 


hime round bead-like petals ii circle tound centre bead, 
Diam. 2°. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT KINE-TOKMAK 


Kl. ora, Stucco relief fr. of lotus wreath, like Ki, or. 
White stucco. 1" x 2”. 

Kl. ot, b. Stucco rellef fr. of hanging drapery with 
tigzag folie White sincoo, burnt. 3" x 19", 


Ki. ot, ¢, Wood-carving; part of Buddhist rail, Sq, 
post-bases in high relief tuaring in-cut X’s. These joined 
by two rails on lower plane, between which sq: holes 
Broke above, below, and at each end, Hard, but split, 
rag x ap R21 


Ki og. Stucco relief fr, One of many fepresenting 

flames; each flame cast s¢parutely, at elongated S curve, 
Ki 03,2". (a) From same mould 
Ri 08, arr, 014, 006, o09: (3) Corresponding, tat with 
apposite curve, Ki og, oso, 013, 004, oof, 


Ki. og. Stucco relief fr. Spiral curl of hair, on a fis 
dise. Dinm, 13°, 

Ki. 06. Stucco relief fr, of drapery in S curve, Tinees 
of greets paint preserved in the grooves, White stticco, 
barnt. ©. 2" 351°, 

Ki.o7, Stucco retlef, Fan-like end of drapery, Traces 
of red in grooves and on back. Light dmb mad. ga* x 
aX vps : 

Ki. 08, 09, o10, om, 019, org. Stucco relieffre, Flume. 
St Ki, 03, | 


Ki. ora. Stucco relief fr. of forms wreatl. No colour, 
White stwece, 2" 5 19", | 

Ki. o15, Stucco fr. Tip of R. big toe Of life-size fig. 
re shell. No colour. White etucoo: Nail xt: 
12" x *, 
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Ki. ory. Stucco relief fr, Circular nimtiis. Border 
marked hy broad groove, White wucco, fired, Diam. 
“a ns : 


Ki. o18, Terra-cotta fr. fram half cast of handle in form 
of winged liorse; only liintlermost part remains, Length 
a 

Ki. org. Stucco rellef fr. Spiral curl like Ki, o4, 

Diam. +". . 


EL oo, Fr. of pottery, hard red clay with Jeaf-green 
‘Slate moitled will black spots formed under glaze, prob, 
owing (0 presence of metallic oxide in body, Perhaps 
Chinese; reiembles green-glazed ware made from Han to 
Tang times; but very prot. local fabric. 24" x12", 


Ki. 004, 006, 008, 009, Stucco relief fr. Flame. See 
Ki. oz, (4). 3° x14". 


Ki. 005. Stucco fr, Part of background (?jof fig. Traces 
of pale blue. White stucco, burnt. 2" % 19" x §* 


Ki. oo10, Cylindrical bead of white stone. Length 
$" diam. th" 


Ki..com. Stucco relief fr, Waved edie of a piece of 


drapery. Traces of green in grooves, On inside part of 
socket for core. White stucco, burnt, 3° xa". 

Ki. oom, Hexagonal bead of yellow glass, Sides 
bevelled from both enle to a central edge, Flere at widest 
point, diam: 4)". End to enct 4” 

Ki. oor. Glass fr. of bow! Carinated wall curving out 
and down to base, Pale green gliss. Orn. in applic 
thread of same glass. Gr. Mi 1§*; thickness Y." to Yo". 


Ki. oor. Pottery fr. of hand-made vase. Hard light red 
clay, fairly fine. Surface shows pattern of circles stamped 
irregularly. Gr. M. 8"; thickness 3", 

Ki. oo17. Glass vessel, part of; rim of pale yellow-green 
translucent gliss iecorated outside with large festoons 
hanging from horizontal band ant} separaydt by pear- 
shaped tassel ornament; this design in cut glass: band 
moulded. H. 13"; diam, was ¢, 4") thickness ve oh. 

Ki, 6026. Wooden hair-comb; cf. L. A. vit. oo1- One 
end broken, but other has strip §* broad shielding the teeth. 
Above teeth five incised fines.on each side. Hi 3"; width 
3° 7 b, of teeth 19°. 

Ki, 9037. Wooden strip off piece of furniture with foliage 
curved'in relief, 8° x 3"x 3". 


OBJECTS ACQUIRED AS COMING FROM. KINE-TOKMAK 


Ki, 002. Terra-cotta monkey squatting on hevls; acme 
‘Outniretched, hands joined as in prayer, Head lost, 
H, 3". 

Ki, 00g. Terra-cotta monkey, squatting on heels, attitude 
asin Ki, ooz, but arms and head tos. HL. 2" 


Ki. 007. Steatite (7) seal having upper part bevelled 
away to form smuller, flattened handle, pierced for suspen- 
sion, Face, 9° sq, contains single undetermined Chin. chag, 
not in normal Seal writing (LC. Hopkins), H, 3". 


Ki, co16. Fr, of white stucco, prob. background to relief. 
No colour, 24° x1§'xj*. | 

Ki, oo18, Obtong flat bronze seal, with fat pierced 
handle behind. Intagtio-linear design, £" « 3°, 


Ki, oo90, Oblong flat brass amulet, Intaglios on each 
aide, prob. inlaid On one side @ stay on his knees, to L. 
looking back R. Otherside much defaced; design possibly 
of two fronting birds, of degenerate type. yh" x 7a" x j"” 


Ki. ooa, Black opaque paste seal, rectangular, pierced! 
through ends, On one narrow, and on one hroud side 
are five conical holes arranged as on a cubieu) die, 
ve x4" xq". 

Ki. a. Green soapstone, sq., flat piece of Edges 
bevelled on one side, 4° aq. ; thickness ,3,°. 

Ki, oosg. Half bronze ring, with round bezel con- 
taining cornelian, cracked. Diam. of ring «. 3": diam. 
of stone 4". 

Ki,.oo24. Bronze handle, Knob projecting over joint 
Of two arms, Space between arms heart-shaped. Prot 
handle of seal, 9" x 4°. 


Ki_ooa5, Bronze peniant, consisting of two balls bound 


round with wire, Helow and between them a cluster of 
five anal) ball. The whole suspended by aring, 4° x 
ix ta 

Ki. 0028. Bronze fr. of mirror(?). Much corroded, 
[rreguiar shape; slightly curved surface, ee; 
thickness yy". 


Section V.—THE SITE OF AK-TEREK 


On the morning of September 18 I started due south in order to visit the site of Ak-terek, from March to 
which Roze and his ‘ treasure-secking' companions had brought me interesting terra-cotta relievos Hanguys 
immistakably derived from the wall decoration of some Buddhist shrine, Marching first for about Soy 
three miles along the edge of the old river bed, and for another eight or nine across a barren expanse 
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of light dunes, 1 arrived at a ruined mound in which I speedily recognized the Stipa of Arka-hudub 
Tem, already visited in 1901 from the side of Hanguya.' Though our route crossed plentiful parches 
of bare loess soil clear of sand, the only vestiges of ancient occupation 1 noticed consisted of a small 
and completely decayed brick mound, five feet high, passed at a distance of about six miles from our 
camp at Tar-kuduk, and of a fairly large stretch of ' Fatt’ which we traversed before reaching Arka- 
kuduk ' Tim’. It formed part of that extensive débris area, generally designated as Yanguya Titi, 
From the destription of my faithful old guide Turdi, now no more, | knew this to reach north- 
westwards as far.as Ak-sipil, and a subsequent visit in March, 1908, showed it to spread quite as far 
on the east" 

1 was aware that the ruin forming my goal was situated at some point of the narrow. strip of 
desert which projects from the Hanguya ‘Tati’ to the south, dividing the cultivation of the Hanguya 
and Yurung-kash tracts, and which in April, 1901, I heard designated as Aréaiié, the ' back lands‘. 
Bat | well realized, as | made my way to the south-west across five miles or so of sterile dunes, how 
difficult it would have been to search for it without expert guidance. Here and there small patches 
of bare ground strewn with potsherds cropped out among the sand ridges, But on our left the 





: trees of the outlying hamlets of Hanguya were already well in view before we struck the edge of 
| a larger débris area only about-a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the promised site. 

| Arrival at Of the temple ruin, which Roze's description of a ' Bit-khina’ and the decorative relievo pieces 

oe brought away had led me to expect, no structural remains whatever were visible aboye ground, 

But plentiful fragments of the same type could be picked up near a small dune which my guides had 

| taken the precaution to mark by a rag-topped staff‘ There were small relievo Buddhas seated 


within vesicas of lotus leaves, portions of wreaths, cloud scrolls, fame-bundles, and other relieve 
fragments closely resembling in character and style the appliqué stucco decoration of the halos which 
in 1901 I had discovered at Rawak round the colossal images. To find the friable stucco of the 
Rawak relievo work replaced in these fragments by what seemed terra-cotta was in itself very 
curious, But still more puzzling at first sight was their presence among the pottery débris: of 
a regular ‘ Tati’; for of structural remains, such as temple walls, the level surface of sand showed no 
trace whatever, Like the potsherds around, these relics of relievos, once decorating the walls of an 
ancient temple, now rested on nothing but soft eroded loess. 

Search for in the absence of any surface indications such as I had to guide me at Dandar-oilik and other 

a tha sites previously explored, the search for more substantial remains seemed! here to demand systematic 

trial trenches. For such the dozen * treasure-seekers' who had tramped after us in the broiling sun 
were an inadequate force.. But in order not to lose time ] set them to dig near the north foot of 
the dune where the terra-cotta fragments lay most numerous. Chance for once fayoured us} for 
after burrowing down in the loose sand for only two feet, the remains of a fairly thick wall in reddish 
clay was struck, and from the débris layer near it, covering a plastered floor some two feet lower 
down, more relievo fragments of the same description emerged in rapid succession. These finds 

: continued as faras the wall could be followed before dusk overtook us, and thus furnished assurance 
that the wall indeed belonged to a temple. 

Hardness of From the lowness of the wall laid bare and the entire disappearance of its outer facing it was 

ac t. clear that the temple had undergone almost total destruction in its structural features Yet if larger 


: 3 s 
' See lncrent AAotan, i 7 g7t, with Fig. 54, by Rize as finds from Ak-terek, are marked A.T. or-og6, 
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sculptures or frescoes, such as the well-preserved walls of Rawak or Dandan-oilik had ylelded, could 
not here be hoped for, there was some compensation in the abundance of decorative details and the 
ease with which their remarkable hardness allowed them to be recovered. At Rawak the same 
relievo decoration consisted of unbaked clay so friable that many of the pieces broke in the very 
attempt to remove them. 

There was another gratifying experience to reward that day's experimental digging at a site 
which had promised so little at first sight. Again and again the practised eyes of my diggers. noticed 
pieces of appliqué relievo still retaining tiny flakes of gold or else detached flakes—onmistakable 


evidence that the greater part of the wall decoration must have once been gilded. For the first 


time I had here before me definite confirmation of the hypothesis which [ had formed in explanation 
of the leafgold washed from the culture-strata of Votkan, In that gold [ had recognized the 
remains of the profuse gilding which an early Chinese record attests for the sacred buildings of 
Buddhist Khotan.! But Yotkan had not furnished so far a single gilt object from a building ; 
evidently there the wood and friable stucco, which alone appear to have served as material for the 
decorative features, had completely decayed in a soil kept ever moist by irrigation. 

My camp had been pitched at a farm close to the edge of cultivation near the village of Ak-kul, 
and thither f made my way in the evening. The dunes to be crossed on our way eastwards were so 
high and sterile that I felt surprised when I reached the first fields after less than two miles. 
Returning next morning to the site, I could observe how the area of moving sands is steadily being 
piished back here by resumed cultivation, The lands of Ak-kul had been brought under irrigation 
only some fifteen years before,and what I saw here was the best illustration of the process by which 
the whole sandy waste, separating the Hanguya and Yurung-kish cantons, is now being gradually 
recovered from the desert. In the fertile loess soil, to which new cuts carried ample water, the 
poplars, willows, and Jigda-trees usually planted along the edges of fields were shooting up rapidly. 
Hence it was-easy to note the new conquests made each year by advancing irrigation. The belt of 
luxuriant reed beds and scrub which was moving in front of it, fed by the overflow of the Ak-kul 
canal, was fast approaching from the east the ground where earlier occupation has left behind its 
pottery débris, Was the time yet to come when, under the pressure of increasing population and 
the growing need of land, the oasis would victoriously recover most of the ground lost to the 
desolation of the Hanguya 'Tati’—or would slowly progressing desiccation stop the movement ? 

This advance of human activity made it easy for me to collect overnight an adequate posse of 
labourers for the excavation of the ancient structure. Working with close on sixty men, I soon Iaid 
bare, on September ro, what proved to be the north wall of a temple cella, having an outside 
measurement of fifty-three feet on this side, together with an adjoining passage, five and a half feet 
wide. The plan (Plate 4) shows that this passage, as in the case of the Dandan-oilik shrines, must 
have extended all round the four sides of the cells. lis outer wall, also of stamped clay, showed 
a thickness of three feet, while the wall separating it from the interior of the cella was two feet thick, 
On the west side the walls of cella and passage stopped short at a distance of about forty-two feet 
from the ‘north-west corner, being there met by the mud flooring of some other structure. This 
was on a level about two fect higher than the passage floor, and probably was of later date. On 
the east side I had the passage cleared on September 20 fora distance of about twenty-two feet. 
At this point the digging was stopped, as the sand slipped in from the dune, which extended over 
most of the cella area. The height of this dune would have made complete excavation a difficult 
and protracted task. 1 felt all the more justified in forgoing the heavy sacrifice of time and money 


* Cf. Ancimt AFalan, 3, p 194. 
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which the removal of all this sand would have cost, since the clearing of the north-west and north- 
east corners of the cella showed that the remains of terra-cotta relievos were here relatively few and 
in no way different in character from those which the clearing of the enclosing passage yielded in 
profusion. 

As this clearing proceeded, first along the central part of the north passage (A. T. i) and sub- 
sequently towards its east and west corners (A. T. ii, iii), the rapidly increasing finds of small terra- 
cotta-like relievo pieces enabled me to make certain general observations. In the first place I was 
able to convince myself that these finds were not confined wholly to decorative fragments from large 
haloes, etc., but also inchided, though in much more restricted numbers, detached fragments such as" 
fingers, ears, curls of hair, etc., which had once belonged to relievo images up to life-size, That the 
walls of the enclosing passage must have been once adorned by larger sculptures was thus conclu- 
sively proved. But-no other indication whatever of such sculptures had survived in the débris layer 
which covered the original floor to a height of about two and a half feet. 1t appeared the obvious 
explanation that they had been made of friable clay which crumbled away, just as in the strata of 
Yotkan, without leaving a trace. 

But the question thus raised as to why the smaller fragments had escaped the same fate soon 
led me to realize that this complete decay had been preceded and aided by a destructive factor of 
another kind, The general reddish colour of the clay in débris and wall remnants alike, the discovery 
of minute fragments of completely charred wood, the manifestly vitrified appearance which the surface 
of some of the relievo fragments showed, and other clear signs of accidental burning made it certain 
that the shrine had first suffered from a great conflagration. Then it became easy to see that it was 
the heat produced by this accidental burning which had given the terra-cottalike hardness and 
colouring to the smaller appliqué relievos of the walls, as well as to such detached fragments as 
fingers, ears, head ornaments, etc., from the larger sculptures. Originally the material of all must 
have been the same friable stucco, ive. sun-dried clay, which I had found in the Rawak relievos and 
statues alike. The heat of the conflagration had not been intense and lasting enough to penetrate 
the clay masses of the larger sculptures; but in the case of the small appliqué relievos and of those 
free-standing parts of sculptures which the fire could envelop, it had sufficed to produce the effect of 
a regular ‘ firing’ and thus to protect them. The chemical analysis which Sir Arthur Church has 
been kind enough to furnish of a specimen from these stuccos, im Appendix D, shows that the result 
of this burning has been a substance closely resembling a sound red terra-cotta, Excepting such 
pieces, all the sculptures had completely decayed under atmospheric influences while exposed, and 
subsequently through moisture when the ground was levelled and probably kept under cultivation. 

That some time had elapsed between the first destruction of the shrine and the complete 
levelling of its walls was indicated by a stratum of loess-like soil about one and a half feet thick 
intervening between the débris-layer over the original ground and a second layer of débris, about six 
inches in thickness, which was close to the present surface and contained many small relievos.. The 
intermediate layer of loess was manifestly due to the same accumulation of fine alluvial dust which 
still proceeds all over the oases of the Tarim Basin wherever there is enough moisture to retain it, 
and which steadily raises the ground level.’ It was on the top of this layer that the hardened 
relieyos fell when the walls were finally pulled down to make room for cultivation or some later 
structure. Fresh layers of loess then came to cover up and protect them until occupation finally 
ceased and the ground was abandoned to the desert dunes, 

Wind erosion, ceaselessly proceeding between the shifting dunes, had now begun in turn 


t See Ancient Khotan, |. 193. 
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to remove the exposed loess surface and to lay bare again the upper layer of relievos, It was this 
action of the winds which had done here, as it were, the preliminary spade-work and thus led to the 
discovery of the ruin in the midst of these vast ‘Tati’ areas where the pottery and other débris 
exposed on the surface come down to much later periods. I could trace the abrading effect of the 
winds also ina minor observation. Practically all relievo pieces still retaining evidence of gilding 
were found in the débris layer resting on the floor, whereas among the very numerous fragments 
from the upper stratum vestiges of gilding were very rarely met with and only in specially protected 
folds and groves, The explanation was not far to seek when we noticed how easily the light breeze 
blowing at the time would carry off the thin flakes of leaf-gold from gilt fragments if these were left 
too long exposed on the surface. No doubt, the combined effects of fire and moisture had greatly 
reduced the cohesion between the stucco surface and the gilding." 

In addition, the ruined shrine must have been long exposed to those repeated burrowings 
which threaten all remains close to inhabited ground in this region. Hence I could scarcely expect 
to come upon such datable archaeological evidence as only ruins abandoned once for all to the desert 
can preserve. Yet a careful search of the débris layers revealed indications of distinct chronological 
interest, From the style of the relieves, to be discussed presently, I had drawn the conclusion that 
this shrine must have been approximately contemporary with the Rawak Stipa. This received 
confirmation from the fact that the only coin discovered in the ruin was a ‘cash’ piece of the 
uninseribed type which was current both under the Former and Later Han dynasties, It was found 
close to the floor of the west passage, A.T. v, near the foot of the outer wall where it may have 
been originally deposited as a votive offering below the base of some image.” The negative evidence 
which the absence within the ruin of any later coins furnishes, has some claim to attention ; for 
it contrasts strikingly with the abundance of coins belonging to the T‘ang, Sung, and early Muham- 
madan issues which the surrounding ‘ Tati ' area yielded,and which conclusively proves that the ground 
itself continued to be occupied down to much later periods. 

Assuming this dating of the Ak-terek shrine to be true, the finds there of grotesque figurines 
im true terra-cotta of the type representing monkeys, familiar from the Yotkan culture-strata, assume 
additional interest; for they furnish the first definite evidence as to the period when this branch of 
old Khotan art flourished. Already among the small relics which Roze’s men had collected at this 
site, and brought to me as specimens, there were a number of terra-cotta figurines of the type referred 
to, representing monkeys (A.T. 043, 046), and also camels (A.T. 038, 044, 056). They were said 
to have been picked up on eroded ground close to the reported ' Bit-khana’, This origin was fully 
confirmed when, in the west passage of the temple, there came to light from the lower débris layer the 
portions of two relatively large monkey figurines, A.T. y. 1, 2, and another fragment, A,T, iv, 00164, 
inthe east passage. The finds, in the same layer, of pottery decorated with saw-tooth and festoon 
ornaments, AT. ii. 2, iv. 1-3, acquire interest for the same reason. Other pieces of decorated 
pottery, A.T, 001-0015, including a lamp handle with anthemion design, were picked up on eroded 
ground close to the shrine and may, partly at least, be assumed to belong to the same period, But, 
of course, in the case of small objects found on the surface of ‘ Tatis’ where wind erosion may have 
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brought relics of widely different periods to rest on the same level, the chronological evidence of such 
finds can never be equally certain. | 7. | 

The relievo fragments recovered from the débris layers of the shrine were so small that, had it 
not been for the evidence supplied by the stucco decoration which the walls of the Rawak Vihira 
had retained still in position, it would have been difficult to form any adequate notion of their 
original character and arrangement. The relative ease with which the evidence of the Rawak relievos 
enabled us to interpret and classify these small disteria wmeméra of what must have been once 
an elaborate scheme of sculptural decoration, is itself, 1 think, the best proof of that close connexion 
in style I have referred to above: In spite of the selection already made on the spot, the number of 
relievo fragments to be examined was so great that it required much care and effort to group them 
systematically and to establish all the decorative motifs, etc., represented among them. For the 
results of this detailed analysis which 1 owe mainly to the painstaking and very experienced help of 
Mr. C. L.. Woolley, I must refer to the Descriptive List below. In orderto save repetition and waste 
of space Stucco specimens of identical character, even if not cast from the same mould, have been 
listed as far as possible under one heading. For the purpose of facilitating a rapid survey of the 
chief decorative motifs those headings which contatn such descriptions have been distinguished 
by asterisks, 

I must content myself here with brief references to the chief types of relievos which help us to: 
form some idea of the general scheme of decoration adopted at this shrine. In the first place it is safe 
to conclude from the numerous fragments of ears, fingers, toes, noses, and other parts of the body 
more easily preserved through complete burning,* that the walls of the cella and passage must have 
been lined with relievo images of Buddha and Bodhisattvas justas the photographs of the Rawak 
Vihira court show them. We have remnants of them also in the numerous pieces of drapery (A.T, 
i. 0028, 0029, 0063; iv. 0049; Vv. Ogg, etc). Inthe passage none of these images appear to have 
exceeded life-size, a limitation for which the relatively narrow space there available fully accounts, 
It may have been different within the cella, and I am inclined to think that the scantiness of sculp- 
tural finds in the corners we cleared there, may be due to the prevalence of colossal statues upon 
which the conflagration would have had far less effect, and of which the clay masses would in 
consequence decay more completely. 

That the images in the passage must have been surrounded by elaborate vesicas or haloes in 
relievo is proved by the abundance of decorative details which their shapes and the example of 
Rawak show to have undoubtedly belonged to such features. A selection from appliqué ornaments. 
of this kind is illustrated by specimens reproduced in Plate VI, The numerous pieces of a lotus- 
petal border (A.T. 0051, i. 0017), the cloud scrolls (A.T. 6030), and the still more frequent rows of 
flame-tongues (A.T. 0016, i 0044, 0075) can all with certainty be ascribed to aureoles of vary- 
ing sizes. The examples of the Rawak Vihtra throw light also on the way in which the fields 
of these small Buddha aureoles were filled with plaques:of varying design, showing floral patterns, 
conventional ornaments, or small figures of Buddhas, Of all these the Ak-terek fragments present 
a plethora, Of flower ornaments more or less elaborate we have often repeated specimens in A-T. 
0020, 0060; i. 0012; of conventional patterns in A.T. 0033, 0019, 0087; v, 0056, ete The Vajra 
with its fleur-de-lis shape often figures.in them just as at Rawak. Quite as frequent are small 
plaques of Buddhas seated within lots vesicas (A-T, 0025. a, 6027, 0028; i, COBB; iil, 0089; 


* See A.T. 0024, 0041 ; |, 006, boro, 0052, 0053, Co58, 004, 0072 (Pl, Vint), 
0084 (PL. 1X), 0087, o098-cor0s ; fi, 6048, 0057, oo5 ; “il. ' For the appearance of the lange anreoles of Rawal, nee 
O61, 0023, 0096, 0035, 0047, oob2, cobs, 6066, oo7O; Ancien! Kholan, i. Figs, 63-45 ii. Pl, XYUL. 
iv. COIS, OOFT, S064, GO77, OO12E, COIg?; ¥, COT, SOR, ” Cl. Ancient Kholen, ii, Pl. XVU1L-c, LXXXIM1. 
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Plate vill), the Rawak walls again showing clearly the manner of their disposition, Everything in 
the subject and style of these aureoles and their decoration points to. the closest relation between 
the work at both sites and an approximately contemporary origin. 
Whether the larger appliqué figures of seated Buddhas, of which A.T, 017 (Plate VIII) is Differences 
a specimen, served also to decorate aureoles, or had an independent position, cannot be decided. Nor frbetdede 
is it clear what place was occupied by the occasional female figures met with (ii, 0061 ; iv. 0066) or motifs. 
by the demons of which the heads have survived (iv. 009 ; v: 0025). Even grotesque animals seem to 
have found here and there a place in the wall decoration (iii. 0082; iy. 00161). Architectural frag- 
ments are rare (i. 0077; v, 0067, 0071), Where the mass of small appliqué pieces is so great, even 
the negative evidence furnished by the absence of certain motifs may deserve some attention, 
On this occasion I may note thar the Ak-terek collection does not include a single specimen of those 
flying Gandharvis and small standing Buddhas which,.from the evidence of the shrines of Dandan- 
oilik, Khadalik, Kara-yantak, Farhad-Bég, would seem to have been favourite subjects of decorative 
sculpture in shrines of this region during T'ang times. Marked differences can also be traced 
between these T'ang shrines on one side and the Rawak and Ak-terek group an the other in 
the style of ornamental designs. In the former certain motifs present a distinctly more florid 
development while others, like the fleur-de-lis shaped Vajra, have disappeared altogether. But 
detailed study of these changes must be left to workers of the future. Whether there was a 
corresponding development in the style of fresco decoration it is impossible to judge, since, as 
at Rawak, only the seantiest traces have survived of the painting of the Ak-terek temple walls 
(AT, 00122). 
That the architectural and decorative features traceable in the Ak-terek remains were typical Remains of 
of the Buddhist shrines of this region and period was proved by the visit I paid on September 19 ered a 
to what my guides called the ‘little Bit-khana’, For about two miles we moved to the west~ Siyelik. 
‘south-west Over ground where low dunes alternated with extensive stretches of ‘Tati’ until the 
trees of Ak-terek village, which has given its name to the whole site, came clearly within view 
southwards. There, on a flat débris-strewn area clear of dunes, which my guides called Szye/i#, 
I found the outlines of a small quadrangular Buddhist temple fully exposed and clearly recognizable 
by clay walls almost flush with the flat eroded loess soil around. The cella within measured about 
twenty-five feet by twenty-three feet. Along its sides an outer passage, about six feet nine inches 
wide, could be recognized by its plastered flooring, The centre of the cella appears to have 
been occupied by a base, about nine feet square, the stuccoed faces of which, now decayed into 
friable clay, still survived to a height of about six inches, There can be no doubt that this; like the 
base found in the temple cella of Endere" had once served for the support of large stucco images. 
Fragments of appliqué relievos in stucco exactly similar in style and material ta those which once Fragment 
adored the walls of the larger shrine could be picked up on the surface, particularly near the south of appliqué 
wall of the cella (Si. i), Some more turned up near the north-east corner (Si. ii), where | had the ms 
interior of the cella cleared down to the original floor, only about one and a half feet below the level 
of the extant débris: Certain decorative fragments look almost as if produced from the same moulds 
‘as corresponding appliqué relievos of small seated Buddhas, etc., found at the * Ak-terek’ ruin." 
Most probably an identical original had served for the production of the moulds. There were found 
also fragments of larger Buddha heads (Si. i,.0016,; ii. 005) closely corresponding in type to those of 
Ak-terek, 
The hardness of these fragments was unmistakably due to accidental burning, as at the larger Physica! 
shrine, and there were plentiful indications to show that the ruin after its abandonment and the CMPECs 
" Ch Ancient! Khoian, i. pp. 423 8. @ See Si. 003) 1. 00g, cog in Descriptive List. ’ 
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ground near it had undergone the same succession of physical changes. The layer of earth and 
mud-brick débris filling the cella was permeated by the tubular passayes or cores which roots and 
vegetable fibres had left behind. These proved that the ruin must have been buried for a time 
under a gradual accumulation of cultivated loess layer. By that time the walls, as far as they 
reached above the ground had, no doubt, been pulled down and all materials which might be of use, 
such as the encased timber framework, abstracted. After cultivation had retreated from the site, 
wind-erosion must have been at work for a prolonged period. Small banks of loess rising up to six 
feet in height, and generally bearing on their top heavy pottery débris which had evidently protected 
them, rise like geological ‘ witnesses’ above the general level of the * Tati’ quite close to the shrine. 
They mark the extent to which the surface of the ground has been lowered by the winds and 
the corroding effect of driven sand. 

It is obvious that owing to this erosion the pottery débris found on the surface, of which 
I picked up specimens both at Siyelik and on my way back to the Ak-terek ruin (Si. 001, 002; 
A.T.S. 001-0010), may belong to widely different periods. It is probable that much of it dates from. 
early Muhammadan times, since among the coins which my guides had collected for me from the whole . 
Ak-terek site, including Siyelik, specimens of local Muhammadan coinage as well as ‘cash " pieces of 
the Sung dynasty were largely represented (see Appendix B)," This may be assumed in particular 
of the fine glazed ware in various tints of green and blue which plentifully covered certain areas. 

From the mass of human bones which mingled with pottery débris around the ruined cella, 
it was certain that the soil, now again carried off by the winds, had once served for interment. The 
inference seems justified that a burial-ground had been established here after the Muhammadan con- 
quest, because the site once occupied by a Buddhist sanctuary continued to receive local worship as 
a Mazar." Also close to the larger temple ruin of Ak-terek I noticed between the dunes large 
stretches of eroded ground thickly strewn with human bones, to which the same explanation would 
apply. Finally, to judge from the rate of erosion gauged at sites like those of Dandan-oilik, 
Khadalik, Niya, the abandonment of which can be fixed with approximate chronological certainty, 
I may note that the maximum height of the * witnesses’ observed at Ak-terek and Siyelik indicates 
that cultivation did not cease here until after some centuries of the Muhammadan period, 

Apart from the ruined shrine just described the only structural remains my guides could show 
me at Siyelik consisted of two small ‘Tims’. Both were much-decayed mounds marking the 
position of Stapas, One situated about a quarter of a mile to the south of the temple ruin pr 
its lowest base, about sixteen and a half feet square and three feet high, with a portion of a square 
upper story. A flight of stairs leading up on the south face could just be traced, with a width of 
eight feet at the bottom. A second Stipa mound was visited about a quarter of a mile to the east 
of the last-mentioned ruin, This was smallerand also badly decayed, showing a base anly eight feet 
eight inches square on the ground and completely broken above its lowest story which measured 
three feet in height. 

The interest of the survey effected during my three days’ visit to the Ak-terek Site does not lie 
so much in the archaeological relics recovered as in the instructive glimpses it yielded of the remains 
which may yet lie buried below these vast silent ‘Tatis'. Extending from east to west in a line 
of more than twelve miles this great area of shifting dunes and bare loess undergoing wind erosion 


“ Among Se copper coins thus collected there were 24 Pao-ytian (a.m. 1058-40), 
of issues earlier than the ‘Tang dynasty; 31 Chinese pieces " For Mazars, always with cemoteries attached, marking 
of the ‘T'ang period (mainly Ch'icn-yilan and Tali} and2t sacred sites af Buildhist times in the Khotan region, cf. 
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is bound to hide more ruins than those which my treasure-seeking euides knew of at the time. 


It would be useless to speculate about the successive periods which may be represented among them. 
So much, however, is certain. that, as erosion progresses, it is likely to bring to light remains far 
older than those which were left behind when occupation last ceased. Who could say how often the 
péripéfes of the struggle between irrigation and desert have been enacted before on this ground— 
or how long it may take before the wind-swept débris now bare will be hidden again under fertile 


fields ? 


Section VI—LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM AK-TEREK AND SIYELIK 
OBJECTS EXCAVATED OR FOUND AT AK-TEREK AND SIVELIK 


A.T. 03. Stucco relief torso fr,, with part of neck and 
K. arm of draped seated Buddha; left shoulder missing. 
“Drapery rendered by aliff closely-set grooves. Second 
system of grooves (folds) crosses part of general one. Cf. 
A.T. o17 (not from same mould). Light red clay. 54° x 
5Y x14". 

A.T, 0§. Stucco relief fr. of Buddha, seated cross-legged 
upon lotus calix, Below is part of iotms-eaf border of 
plaque. Drapery rendered by close parallel grooves. Head 
missing. Ked clay with remains of white slip, Dellcate 
workmanship, 24)" x25" (head lost). 

A.T. 08, og, 025 (joined), Stucco relief fr. of Buddha, 
draped, seated. Lower part of face, L. side of halo, K. 


sine tould as A.T. ory, Ligbt red clay, | 63° x8". 


A.T. on.a. Stucco relief fr. of halo, with L. shoulder 
Of draped fig, attached, Rei clay, 52’ x4". 


A.T, ora. Terra-cotta appliqué orn. Bull's (?) head. 
Very rude, 19° % 2", 


°A.T. or7, ory. a (joined), Stucco relief fr. of Buddha. 
Plain peaked halo. Hair and Usniga emooth like cap. 
Eyes nearly closed, tlongated, slightly slanting, Ears large, 
lobes elongated and pierced, Mouth and chin delicately 
worked. Draped torso; both arms,L. shoulder, and all 
below waist missing, Folds marked by stiff closelp-cet 
grooves; transverse folds across R. shoulder, Light red 
clay. No signs on back of any attachment, #2" 73"; 
-3" thick, PL VIEL 
AcT, of, 09.2, O11, 013, O14, O15, O20, OF1, 0224027, 
O23, 024, 029, 034, 935, 936; corn; iv. corre from 
same 


A.T. ogg. Stucco relief fr. of cvlindrical object with 
oe Drbclay. sy” x 

AT, 038, Terra-cotta fr. of rider on camel; fore- 
quarters and hump of camel, R. leg and foot of rider 
(monkey?) remain. Hair marked by rows of incised lines, 
4¢xa" PL 


A.T. ogo, Fr. of pottery, orn. with applied palmeties 
pendant from moulding of neck. Fine light red clay, H. 
re xe". PL. 

A.T. oq. Fr, of terra-cotta vessel, having appliqué 
elliptical jewel-like bosses. Bright red clay. 14" x 19”. 
A.T. 049. Fr. of pottery, om, with tool-incised lines, 
curves, and dots. Very fine terra-cotta coloured clay, highly 

finished surface. 14° x 18". 

A.T. 043. Upper part of terra-cotta monkey; wears 
conical fur-cap with tail falling from peak to waist ; clasps 
water-skin to breast, KR. arm and all below waist lost; 
remainder still good and sharp.. Body made in two halves, 
arms separate. H.r4". Pl. 1X. 

A.T, og4. Terra-cotta head of camel; small punched 
eye; tmworked tuft of hair overforebead, Condition poor; 
work roughly finished by hand, H. $2"; width 1°; thick- 
ness yy. Pi, 1X, 


A.T. 045. Fr. of pottery, Upper part of handle. From 
attachment thick leaf-like projection curves outwards and 
downwards; at back thin flat lip of vessel. Brown clay, 
very finely finished, 12°% 12". Pliv. 

A.T. 046. Terra-cotta head and bust of monkey, 
wearing fur cap. Top of R. arm preserved, set forwards 
and slightly downwards, Probably a skin-carrier as A.T. 
043. L.arm entirely lost and 2. from just below shoulder ; 
body from below breast, Rough work; solid moulding ; 
hand-finished. H. $2". 

A.T,046.a. Terra-cotta appliqué orn. in form of double 
leaf, from vase. Light red clay, 13" = 2". 

A.T. og]. Terra-cotta torso of nude fig.; base of neck 
to waist. Head, body below waist, RK. arm and L. from 
below shoulder, lost; front of body broken off diagonally 
from R. shoulder to L. flank. H. 13". 

A.T. ogi. Fr. of pottery from shoulder of hand-made 
vessel having appliqué orm, of palmette and grape-choster 
pendant. Gritty red clay, very smooth outside; re-fired, 
H. 1}". PL rv. 


A.T. 056. Terra-cotta camel; head and part of neck 
of; dot-cirche eye; hair incised in parallel rows; large tuft 
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between ears. Whole R. side split away at futicture of two 
halves of mould. Very smoothly worked. H.agy". PL OX. 


A.T. oor. Handle of pottery vessel. Ouisiile ts lower 
part.of body of reptile with hind-legs and will, Body and 
R, lex deeply notched. Below tail remainy of dot orn. 
Very coatee ted clay. Hi gf"; width 23". Pl TV. 


A.T.ooa. Two terra-cotta water- or wine-skins tied 
at neck, united across front by broad band, om. down centre 
with lange single chevrons, at edges with inciaed dashes, 
broken at either end; prob. Joad of come beast. Very 
fine work. 9° x3". 


A.T.003.. Pottery handle, flat, hear-shaped, with samped 
anthemion design; at baw, altachment to vessel, with. (mces 
of small ting handle below, In shape, orn. and attachments 
precisely resembling handle of classical lamp, Cf. AT. 
oo12 and Aw. AXéofan, PL XLT. “T.ML.oo2. b,c; 003. dh 
Slite-grey clay {re-fired) with worn, greenish-brown. glaze, 
a xiv, Ploy. 


A.T. oo4. Fr. of pottery; part of handle. Over attach- 
ment fat lorenge-shaped ear projects horizontally, with 
incised palm-leaf orn. Brown clay, re-fired. 14" x1". 
PL Iv. 


A.T..005. Terra-cotta object, six-pointed like caltrop; 
hard-fired clay showing traces of green glaze: lwo prongs 
lost, others slightly broken. a’x a}. Plo 


A.T. 006, Fr. of hand-made pottery vessel; with band 
of comb-drawn festoons:- below, raised band om... with 
obhque stampa from toothed punch. Light red clay, 
2h" x 18". 

A.T, 607. Pottery fr, from broad plain handle, withperished 
given glaze. Very coarse red clay re-fired, 24" x 14". 
A.T. 008, Pottery fr, coarse, gritty, with perished green 

glare, 19" x 19. 


A.T, 009. Small fr. of green-glazed ware, from top 
edge of bowl, Light red clay, "x4". 


A.T. oo10. Fr. of pottery handle; large half-ring, hollow, 
At junction with body and on handle bands of stamps from 
fivetouhed punch. Very coarse red clay, 93°x2}". 


A.T.oom. Pottery fr. from bottom and aie of bowl. 
Coarse red clay with decayed bine glaze. 2" x 1”. 


AT. oora, Fr. of pottery vessel, squat with flat bottom, 
earinated sides and wide mouth with oul-turned lip. On 
shoulder anil lower ridge, oblique rows of punctured orn. 
stamped. Fr, of large handle; flat broad ting distinguished 
at upper altachment by broad orn, prob. palmetue (cf. 
AT, 003) at tight angles; only base of orn, remains Prob. 
a lamp. Il-levigaied red clay, re-fired. 33" x22", PLiv, 


A.T. oo7g. Fr. of hand-made pottery. Hemispherical 
bowl, with flat lip; om with roughly oblique tiands of 
cesta a Nl is a 

* 56 * 


T..oo14. Fr, of pottery, pate red, with dusk green-bluo 
agama esis outhisle glaze partly gone. sh" x 2§". 
AT, oo15..a. Fr. of hand-made pottery vessel, with 
#trip in relief pressed by thumb: into series of 
(Of doc. Kloten, Pl xc; ‘TiN. og. bo) Light reddish- 
drab clay, grey faced. a” x 157. 

AT. oo1g. b. Fr. of pottery, prob, part of cover; bear 
edge appliqué band with series of wedge-shaped incisions 
made with toothed ponch. Light red clay, boll surface 
2x14. 

*A.T. oor6. Stucco relief fr. of flame pattern; one of 
many, Moulds roughly triangular produced a relief 
&. 7° gh" with, probably, 15 flames. Fach flame tikes 
form of flattened S curve with boldly incised line punning 
down centre; two different moulds were used with S curves 
in opposite directions. Relief abour 4” high, Clay finely 
levigated, burned to a uniform light ved of io 4 eniforn 
mud colour; back of each piece shows ‘finger-marks, ete., 
mate when clay was pressed inl moulil; no trace of reeds 
on back. Surface covered with o thin Umewash or glip; 
traces remain of gold-ledf, A/T. cor6. -9° 34". 

Similar pieces: A.T, 0017, 0064, 0070; L wot, o0g1- 
a, b, 5078, 0079, ooBo, 0081, oo99; IL coz, 0052, ooys, 
ooy3; LiL 036, co4g, oOg0; Iv, co, 503, Oby, Ong, 
0057, 0068, 09107, boro, oo16g, COOLIO, COl nT; ¥. oo68, 
006g, 

A.T.oo18. Stucco relief fr. of flame patrern with curling 
ribbed flames, each sepatately moulded: ‘Grick-red:ciay. 
gi x2g" 

*A.T, oo19. Stucco relief fr., curved half-round moulding, 
representing twisted strings of beade and piain fillets 
alternately. 

CT. A.T. copy: 00116; ii. cory ii, co79) Iv, c017g1 
v.oogo., Light red clay. g" x 4g": h. of velier gy". 

*A.T. ooz0, Stucco relief fr., one of many, from border 
of a large halo or haloes, cf, nc Aah, PL XVI, c. On 
pieces that can safely be amibuted to ¢oommon orginal) 
there appear three ¢listinct decomitive clements: (a) foliiite 
border 13° wide by 4° high, consisting of continwous fromd 
with closely set and deeply ribbed pointed loaves ; (F} cireular 
magilallions, diam, 2", with double ring edge, inner bard 
of separate leaf or flame totif, and central five-petalled 
flower; these were wet close to banter (AT. iil. oog3); 
(¢) conventional fleur-dé-lis with doable binding 4 neck. 
and wavy stalk increasing in widih atk! ending in two 
rounded lobes (A.T, ii, 007, fii, 0634)} total length 42”; 
relief on one plane. These were set between the medal- 
lions, flower close. to border (A. T. 0069), stalk at pight- 
angles to it, Whole originally in crude clay which has 
been accidentally burned} ame or two pleces show signe of 
vitrifaction, Clay well levigated, and whole surfice covered 
with very thin Hmewash or stip; femains of gilding appear 
on one of the Heup-de-lis stalke; otherwise coloure have 
perished together with iow 6f stip. The same mew!) was 
generally employed for all the ornaments of each type; 
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these were all appliqué; short lengths of foliate border 
heitig cant in a ehullow mould and affixed toa raised rim 
$0 a3 to stand in higher relief; Beur-de-tis in two sizes. 
For treaimient of stalks ef. Coptic example, Ronigl Museom, 
Rerlin, A dehristiiche Biiticerte, 62. Many frs.ahow an hacks 
fimpress of reed used in wall-facing. A.T.oo2o, 1¢4" X14" 

Fram the same or similar haloes: (#) Border, A.T- 
Sort, cote, 0063; i. coz, 003, 095, Cog 4, 0055, 056, 
C068, cosy, a, e072, 0674; ii o028, 0039, 0049; 
fil, 0049, 2050, 0051, Cog2, 0053, 0054: Iv. 0010, 0056, 
©06y, 097, 9098, 00106; ¥. co32 (Ph. VIII}, 0063. 
a,b. (0) Medallions, A.T. 0022, 0083; |. oo50, o059 
(Pl, VtII),0097 ; ii, o029, 0049; iv. 006, 007, 008, 0078, 
9079,00129. a,b, cofzo.a, b; 4.0033. (rc) Fleur-de-lis, 
Aowers, AvT..ca66, 0084; i. o014 ; li, 007, 0034; iil. 0057 ; 
WV, 0013, OOF, Goy4, CO75, Sor24; v. Cag (PI. VIII), 
(id) Stalks, A-T.c055,0083; i. co23, 002 4,004 53,0004, 0095, 
cog6; Hi, cof, 0533,0041 (PI, VIII), 0046, 0047 ; iil, coro, 
0037,0044, 0064; Iv. 6026, 0027, co28, co2g, a, bi, oo58, 
0050, 9073, 0080, Cody, OO121, COTE2, 00124, 0OT25, 
oo126; ¥, OO14, 0015, 0014, OO82, 0083. 


A.T..o023. Stucco relief fr, of human fiee, mouth with 
very sttiall portion of chin; carefully modelled, as A.T. 
vy. 001, bot finer surface destroyed. Ward red clay. 
Igg X Tye" 

AT. ooa4, Stucco relief fr, Very large, long human 
ear of which practically only outer cartilage is: represented. 
Harti red clay. 4" x2". 

“AT, ooa5. a. Stucco relief fr. of seated Buddha; 
one of several. Fig. has plain Useriga and nimbus, anall 
rayed halo with border of lotur petals marked by central 
Uepressed rib, Handa and feet bare. rendered 
ly close parallel grooves. CE Amc, Adofen, Pl LXxxvnl, 
Bi o8 and A.T. 6027, oo28; i oof8. In A.T. core. a 
L. arm and breast and all below breasts missing. Light 
rediciay. aj" x 29". 

From same mould: A.Ti 0023. b, 6626. a, b, o047, 0048, 
0049, OO7O: IV, COTM. 


*A.T. 0027. Stucco relief fr. of seated Buddha; one 
of many from large bali, (Ci Ame, Xhofan, Pi. UXXxvu, 
R. 08, and A-T. 1, e098.) Fig: originally had plain Ugnisa ; 
drapery rendeted by close paralle!) grooves; handa on lap 
folded under drapery; lobes of ears elongated: nimbus 
plain ; halo plain inside with border of lotus petals having 
prominent double Jobe, I. shoulder, all below elbows, 
and halo missing. Light ted clay. 23°x ri", 

From same mould: A.T. oogo, 0073, co74; b.001g; 
IV, 0055, 0067, So113, 1d; ¥, O07, 0030. 


“*A.T. 0098. Stucco relief fr. of seated Buddha. Fig, 
orginally had plain Usniga; drapery rendered. by close 
parallel grooves; nimbus with ray border. Hands bare ; 
folded on iup, (Cf vtec, Khoi, PL XXXVI, Th. 08, and 
A.T. cozy; i. 0088.) Head, L. side and arm, R. foot, and 
hmio missing, Ked clay, 2} x1". 

From same mould: A.T. 0075, 0078 ; ili: 0034 ; v, coz 5. 


A.T. oogo. Stucco relief fr. Cloud orn.; one of many 
orn: onsen oe bees (eF Ane. Kiotan, Fl, XVI, c and 
VL LXxxIt, R, ii. 2), There are two types, according 
as volute is to R, or L.. for opposite sides of haio; tut, 
though similar, not all of each type are from same mould, 
Clay well levigated, colour from red through drab to: mud 
colour, Some pieces show on back impress of reeds used 
for wall-facing. Each vointe moulded separately. A.T. 
oogo. 2° x 1h" 

In same series: A,T, 0031, 0042, 0052, 0053, 0058. 'a, b, 
907, 00105) at, OO10b, COLOT; |. OO4, OOTR. a-c, COT 4, 
0047,0048,0049, 0000, 0004, 0074, COIZg. a—e; 1.003; a-c, 
004,0040,0059. a1; iii. 007, ac, 003, 004, 005, CO8s: 2-c, 
0086,0087,0086 ; iv.cor4. a—k, 0015.a-k, 0010.a, b, 0062, 
6063, 0083. a, b, oo34, oo163. m4; v. cog, a-h, oof. a-d, 
OO4T, 0042, 6056 (PI, VIN), 0057, co64. a—c, 0093, cons, 
oog5- a, b. 


A.T. ooga. Stucco relief fr. Circular jewel orn.; large 
central boss. within plain hand and bead border; cf, A.T. 
eobn and Fim. it oor, Light redclay, Diam. 13". 


*A.T.. 0033. Stucco relief fr. of crescent,one of many from 
series of wall ornaments consisting of triangle surmounted 
by crescent, Base of wiangle plain, the two sides have 
border of Vandyke pattern between straight lines: field 
occupied by three elongated heart-shaped leaves with 
raised edges, all in fairly high relief; crescent marked 
with three incised lines, emphasizing border and centre, 
The clay differs in quality and varies in colour from light 
buif through red to mud colour, Triangle and crescent 
were moulded in one piece (A.T. {, oorrg) and together 
Stood 59° high. Several fragments show behind impress 
of reed watile used for wall-facing, 

The following picces are from the same mould; (@} 
Triangles, A.T'. 0034, 0089, cogs, 0093, 0097} i. oort4 ; 
i, o@gn; li cory, co76; iv, 0695, 0009, (PI, VIII), 
oor4g2.a, b, 00143. (#) Crescents, A.T. 0033; fil, oorz, 
Ootg, OO77; i¥. GOR, COT44; ¥ COT, a,b (Pl. VIE), 
0018, oo88, 


AT. 00g5- ‘Stucco relief fr., leaf orn. double-lobed, 
bound round at narrow end, Drab clay. ayy” x ry". 

From same or similar mould: A.T. 0099; iL oora, 
0057; Iv. 0036, 0094; ¥, 0059. (Cf, type A.T. e012. 


"A.T. 0036. Stucco relief fr, of pear-shaped om, with 
incised heart design; prob. base of flower-stem: cf. 
AT, § oo12, Brick-red clay with while slip, 1427 x 
rf. 

From same mould are; A.T, i 9012251. 0012, 6038: 
iv. 0035. . 


*A-T, 0037. Stucco relief fr,, like 7a haniile ; but 
handle curves outwards instead of being angular. "Red 
clay, white slip. agg" x23". 

From sain¢ mould: A.T. Loot}: ¥, coyo. 


A.T. 0038. Stucco relief fr. of drapery with three main 
folds and finer subsidiary folds, Light red clay. 2§* x23". 
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AT. ooqt, Stocco relief fr. Upper part of human ear. 
At point of junction with cheek is patrow vertical band 
with single row of short stamped crescents. Light red 
clay, 2p" x19". 


A.T, 0043. ‘Stweco relief fr. of curved double band 
decorated with bead om. Cf. AJT. iv. oogr. Light red 
clay, 14° x 1}. 


A.T. 0044. Stucco relief fr. stamped all over with 
concave punch producing half-cound projections ; prob. 
bunch of grapes. (Cf, A-T. ¥, oo62, Hand red clay, 
rh uy’: 


A.T. 0045. Stucco relief fr.; smooth, slightly convex 
face with fr. of curving square ridge at edge. Reddish- 
drab clay. sj" x2". 


*A.T. oog:. Stucco relief fr. of simbus and halo of 
Buddha, one of many. Lotus-peial border, petals with 
strongly-marked double lobes beyond which central tib 
rising to point, A.T. oog1. Part of plain nimbus, of 
rayed halo with knob edge and of lotus-petal border, 
Light red clay. 39" * ay'q"- 

From same or similar mould: A.T, oo29; i 0016, 
6019, 0061, co62; fi. cog, 6036; iil. co7, 008 ; iv. Cong, 
0085, co87, corr8, 06168; ¥. cog, cogs, cops. CL 
(larger scale) A.T. 1. cory, (smaller) A-T. t oo1a5. 


A.T. 0054. ‘Stucco relief Fr. of perpendicular sharply 
ridged drapery fold. Light red clay. 39" x 29". 


A.T..0056. Stucco relief fr. of human face; RK. eye, 
brow, and part of hair and bridge of nose. ‘Treatment 
very flat, the whole eye being in projection. Eyebrow Is 
raised thin line. Hinir (wisted rope-wise along edge of 
brow, moulded separately. Light red clay, grey in section. 
a. x18". 


A.T, oog7, Stucco relief fr. of platted necklet; ef. 
A:T. ti.ooar, Reddish-drab clay, 3" x }e". 


A.T. 0069. Stucco retief fr. Spiral curl ofhair. Drab 
clay. Diam. 34". 


*A.T. oo60. Stucco rellef fr., flower, one of many, 
Flower has round central boss and eight pointed petals 
with V-shaped longitudinal depression, diam, 1°; they 
were affixed in rows on flat background. Well-4evigated 
fight red clay with traces of slip; flower centres were 
painted light yellow. A.T. cofo, dinm. +3". 

From same mould: A/T’, 1. oo20, const ; iL oog5; iv. 
oorg. a, b, co1g9; ¥. 0045, 0068, Similar but from 
another mould, having diamond-shaped depression in cach 
petal: AUT. 1 0021 ; il. 0030; fii, 0040, 0045; Iv. 0022. 
a~O, Co1g4. 4, b; these aimailarly arranged in rows. Cf. 
from larger mould A.T. i, 0076.4, b; iii. o09, For 
similar flowers in differetit arrangement see A.T, ji, cogs, 
vy. 0065. CE ulso A.T. | co1a, and ALT. iii o8o, 


"AT, 9063. Stucco relief fr. of drapery ; che of many 
Fimilar but mot fram game moukl Folda curved; each 
rising to central ridge and distinguished fram those on 
either side of it by deep inciaed line, Well-levigated light 
rel clay, covered with thin white Umewash on which 
remain traces either of gold-leaf or of dark red paint 
Several pieces show behind Impress of reeds used In. wall- 
facing. A.T. 0063, 24" x 18". 

Similar pieces: A.T. oo64. a-<, 0086, a-Ts | ony. 3, by, 
oor, a-d ; lil po27, 0078, 0048, 0055. ail; iv. 001736, 
00157, 00138, 00139. 


ALT. 0064. a-c, Stucco relief (re. of drapery with 
curved folde. Hard light red clay with distinct traces of 
pold-leaf, See A.T,0063, (a) a9" x19"; (4) 2° x14"; 
(©) tga" 9" 

AT. oo65. Stucco relief fr. End of stalk, with two 
lobes. Reddish mad-toloured cliy. CL AT. i oof 
(but smaller) 1" 4". 


A.T. oop. Stucco relief fr. Central 1. part of fice of 
demon with wide nostrils; flat abort bridge of nose: open 
mouth. Wpper part of face was probably ov A.T. iv. 
coy. Hard red ciay covered with yellowish-white slip. 
ay" xa". PL IX. 


*A.T. oo7a. Stucco relief fr. L. side of small capital 
orm, with rich acanthuelike foliage. Necking is plain 
torus. Similar pieces A.T. i. 0093, ¥. oo2g. A-T. 0072, 
brick-red clay, drab wash. 3° 3". Pi. Ex. 


A.T, oo75. Stucco rellef fr.. seated Baddha, with 
halo and fr, of lotus-leafedging.. Resembling AT. oo28, 
ut with feet mocked under drapery, Same mould as 
A.T. co76, Redclay, 33° x% 23*. 


A.T, oo76, Stucco relief fr., seated) Buddha, with 
veiled feet, from same mould az AT, ooys, Most of 
halo amd vesica lost. Red clay. 9)" 5 2)". 

"A.T. oo77. ‘Stucco relief fr., head of Buddha 
Eyes nearly closed, slightly aslant ; ears elongated. CL 
A.T.co25. a. Larger scale Bright red clay, 2" 1s" 

From game mould; AT. fi. oo24, 044; fv. oos8, 
o071, OOF 2, COOLIO; V. COLT, oO4s, OORy 


A.T. 0086. a-f. Stucco relief fre. of drapery; b, f 
peace: ecesios, palin See A. T. 0063 Light red clay. 
(a) 3" x2"; (5) a3" 2a) (d) 99" 4" 
() 2° rd" Uf) 1x 

*A.T. 0087, ceeqeme One of many, repre- 
senting topkuot of head-dress. From a heavy jewelled 
band (A.T. iv, co96) rose a pleated linen crest corving 
over on either ¢ide and reaching down to band again. 
Behind flat nimbus with Vandyke patiem enclosed by 
fillet; crescents divided by balla affixed to rim (AT. ¥. 
0093) Cf AT. v. oogo. AT, co87, top of topknot, 
hal, und part of crescents. Red clay. 24" x 29". 

From same mould; AT, oo88 ; i. 0025, 0026, 0046, 
Oors2; ii coro; iv. cogs, op96 (PL VET), oor00 j 





¥, Die ongg, oof. Similar but frotn a eliehily smaller 
motild : A.T, i:0066, 00173; fv, 00140, corgr; similar, 
‘from other moulds : A.T, if, oo24, ¥: coz, 

A.T. oo90. Stucco relief fr. Ball patiern edge, field 
divided bby flal fillet; in compartments leaf orn, See A.T. 
hb co2z7 and A.T, c096, Reddish mud-coloured clay. 
14” 1yhy", 

A.T. coor. Stucco relief fr. Upper part of triangle ; 
tie moulded edges continne outwards, forming pair ol 


volutes. CE A.T. il 0933, and perhaps A.T. oo87, « 


Reddish-drab clay. 23° x 23". 
A.T. 0095. Stucco relief fr. of jewelled band ; edges of 
minate chevron pattern on raised fillet; field has two 
ewe sq. and oval, high relief, One end complete. Light 
red clay, 2°x14%". Pi. 1x. 

A.T. 0098. Stucco relief fr. of open lotus-bloon, sancer- 
shaped. High central boss, petals in low relief. Drab 
clay. Diam. 23", 

A.T. oofo0o.a-c. Stucco relief frs, of striated zigzag 
border of drapery (?), gradually diminishing in size, Mud- 
coloured clay, (u) 3" 1h"; (9 2B x 13°. 

A.T.ooros, Stucco rellef fr. Outside face orn. with 
two incised Hines converging towards end. Between are 
diagonal incised strokes, Brick-red clay. 2" x19". 

A.T. oo1o2. Stucco relief fr. of lange lotus petal, 


probably from edge.of plaque, The point of leaf, which 
is angular and not rounded, is noticeable, Central lobes 


am high relief. Ch A'T. cogt, Mud-coloured clay, 
Ld Mec ie 
AT. 90103; Stucco relief Ir. with two hal-round 


in vertical section and curved horizontally ; 

possibly part of bracelet from human arm. Bright red 
clay with creamy allp. J" 1)", 

ALT. 00104. Stucco relief fr. of drapery; heavy loop 

from KR. breast ; folds marked by incised lines. Hard red 
clay, creamy dip. 2}? x34". 


A.T, oo1o8. Stucco relief fr. of drapery, prob, from 
standing Buddha; folds rendered by parallel grooves. 
Redilish-trab clay. 14” x 15". 

"A.T, oorog. a, b. Stucco relief frs, Two tighily 
coled spiral cule of hair; lock marked ‘by tliree grooves 
race to point at centre. Cf, Mx. 006 for head wearing 
similar ringlets; also Ane, Aihofas, Pl, LXXNIV, R. 
EXxIVo1. Drali clay. Diam 14". 

From same mould: AT, oorta; i. ‘0634, 9035; 
“0028, cog6; cf A'T. comet: 


AT. oot. Stucco relief fr. of necklace, twisted plain 
and Vandyke tirande. Red clay, creamy wash. 2" « 4", 
_A.T..oong, Nine beads; flat circular, tabloid, diam. 
glive-green glass; rough cube with faceted angles, licht 
‘green glass; small spheroid, translocent. light bine glass ; 
flattened ring-bead, dark blue. glass; spheroid, roby glass ; 


ast 


_ z 4 
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fiattened angular ring, light bloe opaque paste; spheroid, 
dark blue translucent glass 5 Fing-bead, light green opaque 
glase ; slender ring diam. y%,", white jade. 


A.T. oou6.a-c. Glass beads: (2) Long barrel-shaped; 
agate glaus, hal! brown, half white; 13° long. (4) Fr. of 
lentoid ; brown glass decorated with opaque white paste 
alip. (¢) Fr. of discoid ; polychrome eye in ted, light and 
dark blue, yellow and green concentric rings, 


A.T. oor. a-g. Glass fre. (a) Kesembiling nail-head, 


light yreen gluss; length 1°. (4) Straight stem and fr. of 
base of vessel resembling wine-glass (7), light amber colour. 
H. J" (c) Curved fr. of handle (), twisted rod, white 
giass; length 19°. (@) Similar, light amber-coloured 
glass: length 2°. (¢) Fr. from flat rim (7) of vessel; light 
green glass, §° =a". (/) Fr., very thin with rolled 
rim. Deep blue border, centre clear white. "x y,". () 
Fr, white glass, with traces of etched design ; greater part 
of surface rubbed down leaving panel in relief whereon 
intricate pattern. 23° x 4". 

A.T. oou8. Three irs. of jade rings ; ef. A.T. coris. 
Diam. «. $2”. 


A.T. cong. Bone stamp, flat, circular, Oly. a running 
slag within calle border. ev. concentric rings with 
radial points, probably flower having central knob and 
double corolla, within cable border, Pierced edgeways, 
Diam. $4" ; thickness 3", 


A.T. coro. Bronze frs, (¢) Bezel of finger-ring, stone 
missing. (4) Nail with nearly hemispherical head, — (¢) 
Wire, one end pointed 24° long. Also several shapeless 
irs. 


A.T, oo1ea, Frs. of frescoes. Brown lines on light 
blue or white ground ; apparently wing- -feathers in outline, 
From A.T, i, A:T. iii, ALT. iv, 


A.T. oorag. a-f. Miscell, bronze fra., etc., found near 
foot of W. wall, (a) Three fra, of Chin. coins, corroded, unin- 
scribed. (4) Bronze arrowhead, corroded; two of the 
barbe broken off, Length rfy, (¢) Circular bronze om, 
as Khot or. w, Diam 4", (a) Fr. of mother-of-pearl. 
Gr. M. 4". (¢) 4 of apherical bead of red carnelian, (/) 
Spherical lead pellet. Diam. 54", 

A.T.4,006, Stucco fr. Two fingers (grd and 4th) of 
R. hand. Under bend be aap! prob. for 
reed. core. From same mould-as A:T) iti. 0662, Hard 
Hight ted clay, 29" x ry4,", 

A.T. 1. 007. Stucco relief fr. 
and rather flat, 
aa er” 

A.T. L oof. Stucco relief fr. Human R, eat, rather 


thick and fleshy in modelling. Hard light red clay unevenly 
burned. ayy" x ayy". 


AT. 1. oog. Stweco relief fr, of L. car Lower part 
lost. Possibly pair to ACT. 008, Hard dull rediish 
clay, mud-coloured in section. 34” 3 19", 


Human R. ear, long 
Hard mud-coloured elay with white alip. 


u 
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A.T. 4. Oo10. Stucco relief fr. of human. finger from 
middle to-tip. Light dulled clay... 2" 9-42". 


*A.T.{.. 0018. Stucco relief fr. Flower, with central boss 
and seven rounded petals with pear-shaped depression ; 
rising from foliage with Sit Gece asd tue leaves which 
curl over to either side ani! form volutes below flower, 
Total height (from firs.) 3)". Well-levignied clay with traces 
of creamy wach ; Bower and foliage moulded separately 
A.T, 1, oars, hase broken of, a}g"x ry", Pl. VII 

From same mould ; (a) Flowers, A-T. lil, oon 7, iv, 00151 ; 
(4) Stalks, A.T. 0046; i co4o, c0118; fi. 006 ; iv, cong, 
GO105, 00150, Corss. a, b. For similar design on 
much larger scale see A.T. ii, 0680 A similar round- 
petalled flower apparently was set on a stalk having 
a narrow base bound round, and ending above in two 
lobes, Le leaves Inturned; cf. AT. 0035, cogg; IL 
0057 ; Iv. 0094 ; ¥. OOf9. 


°A.T. 1. oor7, Stucco rellef fr. Large lotus petal 
from border of halo (ef, ALT. ¥. oo29), Two central 
lobes and edge of petal in high relief, Central rib rises to 
point. Apparently there were two overlapping rows of 
similar petals, Light red clay. 1" 12" 
From same mould: A.T. 1 cor8; i, oog; iv. 9088, 
0089 ; v. corz, 


A.T. i ooga. Stucco relief fr.; elliptical jewel orn, 
central stone almost rectangular, with plain band and bead 
border. Drab clay, jg" x9". 

A.T, 1 ooa8. Stucco relief fr. of drapery, hanging in 


fins vertical folds like centre of A.'T. iv. 003%. Light red 
clay. 29° x 23". 

A.T. i. oo29. Stucco relief fr. of drapery; zigzag 
fold emphasized by incised line ; rough. ‘Light red clay. 
tA’ x ay’. 

“AT. 1. 0030. Stucco relief fr. of hair; one of many 
similar but not from same mould. The locks, differing in 
size according 10 position are represented by bands of cres- 
cents in tow relief, alternate bands being reversed ; crescents 
relieved by incised lines parallel with their edges, thelr ends 
sometines joining so us to form S curves. Fach mould 
seems to have produced a strip of two hands, »” wide and 
of uncertain length, “The frs. are of redtor drab clay with 
traces of white limewash or slip, Clay well levignted : 
used sparingly so that appliqué band might be as thin as 
posible. ALT. |. oo30, 2" x 0”, 

Also A,T.1L 0031.4, b, oog7, a,b, co104, co1e¢, oot06 | 
il, OO15, 0016, 9017, oo18, oo1g j ill. 0015, 9016, 0017, 
0098, 0045, 0072, C073; lv, .0038, 0039. 5, b, 0040, 0643, 
0065, 0076, 00133, DOIg4 | ¥. 0036, 0043, G55, D085, 


*A.T. i. o0ga. Stucco relief fr. Crescent-dhuped lock 
of hair with five rounded ribs rising to centre, Mud- 
coloured clay, 23" x 94". 

From same mould; A‘T. i cogs: iv. cay3 Cr 


att L eoge (smaller), and Awe. Ahofen, Pl LXXXU, 
4h Oe 


(Chap. 1V 


A.T.|, 0033. Stucco rellef fr. ; striated bands at right an- 
gles and curved lotus petal (?), Light red clay. 19° 1§*. 


A.T. i. 0037. Stucco relief fr. Flat fozenge-shaped 
orm. with deeply cut line running parallel and close tw 
edges. Lower corner lost. Dab clay. 1" x14,". 

A.T. 1, 0038. a,b. Stucco relief fre, of half-round mould- 
ing with twiated Vandyke bands (cf A.T. ii, coza) and 
narrow fillets. Red clay. (a) 19° xg"; () "xd". 

A.T, i. 0039. Stucco fr. Upper part of ‘corkscrew " 
curl,as A.T, fii, oo26. Hard, light red clay, 2". 


AT, |. oog1, Stucco Fr. of bracelet (7), consisting of 
three half-round rings. Appliqué Hard. mwd-coloured 
clay. 17%" = 94", 

A.T, i. 0042, Stucco relief fr. of drapery, looped fold ; 
ine a folds indicated by parallel lmes incised. Red 

3" x}. 

ed I. ong. Stucco relief fr., flume pattern, one of 
many, worked in high relief, each flame separately rendered 
as wavy tongue with seven tibs decreasing to five towards 
tip Length 24", AT. ioogy. 43x03", 

From same or similar mould: A.T, ooGo, oof + i, 0063, 
0091; li, Corg, 0042, 0056, cogo: iv, ones, coka,.006er i 
¥. 0046, 0078, co79. 


AT. i. 0052. Stucco relief fr. Human L ear coarsely 
modelled ; lower part missing Light red clay, blackish 
in section; white slip, 23” x 144;". 

A.T. i, 0053. Stucco relief fr. Upper part of human 
ear (7 R.). Hard red clay, prob. originally gilded, aa globules 
of meted gold still adhere, J" « 19". 

A.T, 1. 0058. Stucco relief fr, Human nose similar to 
A.T.iv, 9077, Hard red clay, surface decayed. if x31". 

A.T. 1. oo§9. Stucco relieffr. Medallion from vesica 
with central rosette. See A.T. co20, 34" 3", PL VIL 


ALT, 1. 0065. Stocco relief fr. of fiveteaved palmette ; 
pointed leaves with incised rie. Red clay. 19" x 2". 


A.T. i. 0067. Stucco relief fr., slightly convex, divided 
by incised lines into series of lozenges in each of which is 
large stamped circle. Red clay, ght wash 29%" x 19". 

A.T, i, oo7o, Stucco relief fr. of U-shaped band, aquare 
in section, on Mat ground; perbape lobe of human ear. 
Reddish-drab clay, slatey grey in section. Cf AT. ii. 
Go50, gh" X19. 


"AT. 1. oo75. Stucco relief fr. of flame for 2 
work, Each flame moulded separately in low relief, as 
continuous corkscrew curve marked with boldly imcised 
parallel lines ; length as given by fragmenta not less than 
4)", AT. bt oo7g, fukey light red clay with traces of 
white slip. 2}8" x 2". 

From same mould: A.T, i, ogto7.a, bj ii, coag; iv 
0047, 0092.a,00103, oo1g5; sitmiker fre, but from different 
moulds T. 0039, Cayo; i. 0036, 60208, c0110; ii. 
0023, 0092; il, oo22; iv, oo46, oo10T; ¥..0027, o086,. 


AT. 1. 0076, a, b. ‘Stucco relief frs. Two eight- 
petalled flowers with central boss. Petals pointed, with 


incised central rib, From same mould a5 AT. iii o9g. 
Light red clay, Cf A.T. oo60. (a) 19"%19"; (2) 
1} s oa". 


A.T. £. oo77. Stucco relief. Base for stametle; quad- 
rangular, with moulding of two sq. members al bottom and 
eame inverted at top. On top hexagonal lotus base, 
diminishing, upper part missing. Cf, dc. Kholem, i 
Fig. 29. From same mould is A.T, v, o067. Light red 

2h" high x 3° wide 

A.T, i. 0082. Stucco relief fr. of drapery, from L.. groin 

 gnd thigh of standing Buddha. Red clay. 43° 33°- 

A.T. i. 9083. ‘Stucco relief fr. of draped limb of a 

Buddha, folds rendered by parallel grooves; ef. 
A.T. |. oo82, Red clay: surface vitrified. 3° x 13°. 


A.T. L 0084. Stucco relief fr. of human face; all above 
R eye and below mouth lost, and all to L. side of nose. 
Eye narrow and prominent: nose thin with flat nostrils ; 
upper lip very ébort, with sharply cut outline. Red clay, 
traces of creamy wash. 4§°x 33". PL IX. 


AT, 1. oo8 Stucco relief fr. Large lotus petal 
curving over half-round ridge. Much stylized; central 
lobes of petal in high relief Drab clay, 42° x 29°. 


A.T. 1. oc86. Stucco relief fr. of drapery; series of 
vertical half-round feids, each scored down centre with 
single line, and forming strongly undulating edge. Reddish 
mud-coloured clay, white slip. 39° x 34". 

*A.T. i, oo87. Stucco fr. Human L. band ubout one- 
third life-size ; fingers doubled down upon their lower joint ; 
thumb turned slightly inwards over first finger. Hard red 
clay with yellowish-white slp. Under bend of fingers is 

¢ hole. In scale and style this corresponds closely 
with the right hand, A.T. fii. oo62 and other frs., q. v. 
aa” x 25" 
fe the same mould are: A.T, oo82; iv, corn, 
OOTTg, OOT20, 


*A.T.i, 0088, Stucco relief fr. of seated Buddha. Back- 
grount, head, R. arm, both hands and legs lost. In 
original, fig. has plain Usnipas nimbus plain; halo with 
ray border and fringe of lotus petals with deeply marked 
double lobes. Hands bare, folded on lap. Drapery 
rendered by closely-set parallel grooves. From large 
decorative halo, cf. Ane. Xho/an, PlLUXXXVII, KR. 08, 
From same mould: A.T. iv, 0017, 0053, 0054; ¥. co8, 
010, O31, 0047, 9074, 

A.T. 1, 0089. a,b. Stucco relief irs. RB, leg and L. 
foot of Buddha with lots halo, of which part remaing 
below and to R.of ig.in a, Cf A.T. oo25.a. Light 
red clay. (a) 1” x a}"; (4) 23" * 2" 

A.T. 1. ocgo. ‘Stucco relief fr, I, arm and knee of 
seated Runddhe, Cf. A.T. 0025.2. Red clay. 13" 2)". 
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A.T. 1, 0008. Stucco relief fr. Human L. ear, lower 
lole broken away. Reddish-drab clay, unevenly burned, 
blackish in section. Cream-coloured slip. 29" x 13”. 

AT. i. 0099: Stucco relief fr. L. ear abour life-size. 
Hard tight red clay with cream-coioured slip. 29° x 14°. 


AT. i. ooroo. Stucco relief fr. Homan L. ear. 
Drab mud-coloured clay with remains of white slip, 
ai xe". 

A.T, |. oo1or, Stucco relief fr. 
Hard reddish clay. 14° xf". 


A.T. L ooroa. Stucco relief fr. Second and third 
fingers of RK. hand (7), Hard dark mud-colonored clay. 
2" 1". 

A.T.. 1. 00103. Stucco relief fr. LC. arm of human fig., 
undraped, with single bracelet on wrist. Forearm drawn 
up so that hand nearly touches shoulder. Poor modelling: 
Hard red clay with thin cream-coloured slip, 23" x 2". 

A.T.i. 00109, Stucco fr, of small human head, with hair 
indicated by bands of crescent-shaped locks facing alter- 
nately to TL. and R, Moulded in one piece. Light red 
clay, a" 1%", 

A.T. i. oom. Stucco relief fr. Crescent resting on 
top angle of triangle. Cf. *A.T. oo33. This fr, shows 
bow wpper part of design should be completed. Reddish 
mud-coloured clay. 34° x 29". 

*A.T. i. ooug. Stuccorelleffr. Post of railing, moulded 
with narrow I-shaped coffers and part of rail From 
similar mould A.T. fil. oo78: iv. cog5. Hard rei clay. 
Fs “I i. 

A.T. i. 00mg. Stucco relief fr, of flower; parts of three 
petals only, Light red clay. 1j" 413". 

A.T, i. oo1go, Stucco relief fr. of five-leaved palmeite. 
Natrow pointed leaves with incised ribs, Red clay. 
rf aye: PIIX. | 

*A.T. i. oorag. a,b. Stucco relief frs.of flame orn. Dull 
reddish clay, (a) if" X1yy"s @) R"X1". From 
similar mould: A.T. iii, oo24; iV. 0050, OOI§7; ¥. Cog2. 

A.T. 1. ooray. Stucco relief fr. On L, plain curved 
border and deep-cul groove. Surface divided up diamond- 
wise by incised lines. In centre of each division o deep 
stamped hole, Ch A.T. iii cor8 Light red clay. 
3 x ah". 

A.T. |. oor6, Stucco relief fr. Lotus leaf from border 
of plaque. Red clay with incrustations of burnt paint, 
1x1} 

AT. |. oorey7, Stucco relief fr., curved and ribbed like 
moh of vase. Light red clay. 1$°™ 13". 

A.T. j. 00798. Stucco relief fr. of drapery ; heavy looped 
fold. Surface channelled, giving subsidiary folds, as AT. 
vioos2, Lightred clay. 1§"<2,4,". 

AT. |. oo1go. ‘Stucco relief fr. of drapery (?), 
edge apparently undulating, Reddish-drab clay, 


Top of human L, ear, 


Lower 
ox 23". 
v2 
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A.T.4. 00131. Pottery fr. Hard granular clay, full of 
calcined grit, Ou outside is thin white slip burned dark 
-slate-grey in places. Inside also has slip on face, of dark 
to light smoky red. sf" x 1". 


ALT. 1, 00132. Frs. of gold leaf. 


ALT. i. 00133. Glass fires raAyrrltsc. aiaalh aster) 
Night greenith-grey, remainder dark bluish-green, 
1°; thickness ¥,". 


A.T.ii.1, Indeterminate terra-cotta fr., rount! in section, 
Length +7". 
A.T, ii. a. Fr. of pottery vessel, with applied om. 
tope, Light red clay very finely finished. 
2" x19". 
A.T. ii, 001g. Stucco relief fr. of drapery, rough sigzag 
ridge in high relief, Brick-red clay, 4° x 24", 


A.T. ti, 0014. Stucco relief fr., belonging to, but not 
fitting, A.T. ti, oor3. Brick-red clay, 3” x 14". 


A.T, fi. oo20, Stucco relief fr, of large leaf-shaped 
design with plain border and inner field divided by curved 
line; above, plain lozenge pattern ; below, ribbed lozenges. 
Technique not plastic, fut gives effect of chip-carving in 
wood. Reddish~<drab clay; waces of yellow alip. 3” x 23”. 
Pi, Vim. 


A.T, ii, ooa1, Stucco relief fr. of drapery with clore 
rounded folds spreading out slightly flame-wise. Cf. A.T. 
¥. 9022 (different scale). 29” x 13”. 


A. T. ii, oo22. Stucco relief fr. Chain; Vandyke band 
between two fillets. Ked clay. Cf. A.T. iii. co2o. 
2" x4". 

A.T. ii. 0026. Stucco relief fr. of drapery. On L. raised 
ridge almost aq. in section, On R. looped folds in low 
relief; cf. A/T. iv. 0049. Light red clay unevenly burned. 
23° x 2}. 

*A.T. if. 0035. Stucco relief fr. of fillet fom Buddhs 
fig, rendered by band with narrow horizonts) folds giving 
zigzag ends. Light red ciay: 14°x 1". 

From similar mould: A.T. iii: 0032, 0046; iv.co81, co8a: 
¥. 0081. Cf. Anc. Xhotan, Pl. LXXXVU, R. lxxxiv. 1. 


A.T.iL. oogr. Stucco relief fr. See *A.T. 0020. 3° x 1". 
PL. VIIL 


A.T. il. 0048 Stucco relief fr. Lower part of human 
face. Chin y long and heavy, Light red 
ee eee ee ee 

"x 


A.T. ii. 0050. Stucco relief fr, U-shaped band, square 
in section, on flat ground; perhaps lobe of human ear; 
cf. A.T. i 0070, Reddish-drab clay. 29" x", 


A.T. ii. oo§t. Stucco relieffr. Finger; poor 
no detail. Hard mud-coloored clay, Length 2§*. 


[Chap. IV 


AT, ti. oo$3. Stucco relief fr, Upper part of triangle. 
The moulded edges continue outwards and form a pair of 
volutes CL A.T, 0097, and perhaps A:T, 0087. Drab 
clay, 2h" x22". 

A.T, ii, 0084. Stucco relief fr. of mouiding, angutar in 
section, with incised lines arrow-head pattern. 
Above, two halfround orna. L. end of fr. rounded, R.. 
fractured. Mud-coloured clay. 3)” x x”. 


A.T. ii. 0056. Stucco relief fr. Part of cight-peralled 
flower with central boss (cf. A:T. 0060) from which rises 
fr, of deeply incised palmette-like foliage; free rendering 
of design of A.T, i. corzq*¥, Mod-coloured clay; surface 
ot flower partly vitrified and with traces of gilding. 23°x 
aj". PL. vin. 


A.T. fi. 0058. Stucco relief fr. Human te. Poor 
moilelling. Muud-coloured clay, white slip, af" x 33” 


AT. Hi, oor Stucco fr. of human wrist (7), with 
portion of bracelet ; ediges half-round with twisted work-of 
two strands between. Hard light red clay. 19" x 19” 

A.T. iii. 006. Stucco relief fr. K. arm and leg of 
seated Buddha, hands covered with drapery, See A.T. 
ooz7. Drahclay. 1§"x rt". 


A.T. tii. O09. Stucco relief fr. Large eijght-petalled 
flower with central boss. Petals painted with’ incised 
central rib, Reddish mud-coloured clay, CE A/T. c060, 
2}” diam, 

A.T, ili. oor2, Stucco relief fr. of crescent. Light red) 
clay, See A.T. 0033. 1} x ry” 


AT, lil. 0014. Stucco relief fr. of triangle Muil- 
coloured clay. See A.T. 0033. §" x1}. 


AT, lil. oo18. ‘Stucco relief fr. Curved arip with 
convex surface, cut op diamand-wise by incised lines. In 
centre of each ‘diamond’ puncture made with thin tri- 
angular point. Mad-coloured clay, Ch AT, |, sora. 
ath’ x 19°. 

A.T. iil. 0020, Stucco relief fr. Chain; Vandyke band 
between two fillets. Hani greyish-ycllow stucco. Cf. 
AT. fi, oo22. 3° x 4h", 


A.T, ili, boar. Stucco relief fr. of plalted necklet. Cf. 
A.Tloog7. Light red clay, 1" x8" 
A.T. ili. 002g. Stucco relief fr. Back of upper part 
of human ear, front and jower part lost. Hard yellowish- 
red clay. 3° x 79" 

A.T, ili, 0025, Stucco relief fr. Curved closely-ribbed 
fold of drapery (?). Light red clay: 19x #37 

A.T. iil, 0026. a,b. Stucco fr. Twisted ‘corkscrew ’ 
tock of hair in the round and only slightly sttached at 
back; point is tumed upwards. Curle marked with 
deeply incised central line. Hard fight red clay. Two irs. 
joined. 4%. Pi, 4x. 

A.T, iii, 0029, Stucco relief fr. of drapery (?), forming 
sharp slightly curved folds. Ash-grey clay, 29° x ogy” 


Sec. vil 


A.T. iil. oogo. Stucco relief fr. Too of human foot (?): 
no moilelling or indication of nail, Line of fracture along 
‘lower Riedge. Hard light red clay. 2)" x 14". 
*A.T. ii, oogr, Stucco relief fr. Hanging bunch of 
seeds broken froma flower. Mud-coloored clay. 14° = j*. 
Prom same or similar mould are: A.T. tw. 0025, 00156 ; 
v.o0g9 (PT, VIIl)\. cota, 

A.T. lil, oog3. Stucco relief fr, of drapery, with band 
of Vandyke ornament. 14° x 1,” 

*A.T. iii, 0035. Stucco relief fr. of Buddha seated in 
middle of Jotus flower, Only legs and bare folded hands 
yemain, Drapery rendered by close. parallel grooves with 
heavy sigzag border. From same mould: A.T- iil 0959. 
Brick-red clay. 29" * 4", 

AT. lii. 0038. Stucco relief fr. of front of head and 
brow of human fig. On rough core remain two rows of 
crescent-shaped curls below which is ndge. Hard light 
red clay. See A.Tiioo30.. 33° % 29", 

A.T, ili, 0099, Stucco relief fr. Small human L. foot, 
flat and poorly modelled. Hard red clay, yellowish slip. 
ati" x 17" 

A.T. ili. 0047. Stucco relief fr. of human ear. Modld- 
ing fair, but somewhat thick and fleshy. Hard light red 
clay with white slip, 24° 14%". 

A-T. tii. 9055.a-d. Stuccorelief irs. of drapery. Light 
red or mud-coliured clay, with traces of gilding, 14° to 
29” in length, 

A.T. fl,.0058, Stucco relief fr, Lower part of body of 
wtanding (7) Buddha. In front is upper part of small scale 
head with hair in volute-like curls {an attendant 7}, Red 
clay. a" 9" 

A.T, iil, oo61, Stucco fr, Abdomen of female fig., nude 
aave for girdle of which central flower alone remains, On 
either side are remains of drapery which hung in a loop 
across pudends. Hollow cast. Finely levigated red clay, 
bard burned, with thin cream-coloured slip. 23° x 33°. 

‘A.T, iii, co62, Stucco fr. Portion of R, arm with wrist 
hand, Cast on core of a-atick enveloped in clay. 
Light reddich-drab clay with traces of white slip. 63° x23". 

From the same mould are: A.T.i. oof; iii. oof; iv. 
eo52, 00331; ¥. 0072 (PLVI). ChAT. i. oo87. 

ALT. iW. 0065. Stucco relief fr, Upper part of human 
L. ear, over top of which hang short fat tufts of hair. 
Rehind ear, much larger fiat tress of hair with deeply 
inelsed linea; Tard light red clay showmg marke of 
burning behind. 33° 23". 

A-T. iii, 0066. Stucco relief fr. Top of human R. ear. 
Hard light red clay, unevenly bumed. 19" 19", 

A:T.Ali. 0067. ‘Stucco rellef fr, Back ridge of human 

Tear ().. Hard reddish clay. 372", 

ACT. iif, 0068. ‘Stucco relief fr. End of finger or toe 
yells mail indicated, Hard reddish-grey clay. 19 x]. 
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A.T. iii, 0069. Stucco relief fr. End of toe (?), flat and 
almost sqtarein section. Coarse flaky red clay. 23" x 13". 


AT. iii. oo7o. Stucco relief fr. Tip of finger. Hard 
drab clay with creamyslip. 13° 9". 


A.T.iiL oo7t. Stucco relief fr. L. arm of adoring fig. (?), 
undreped, slightly bent upwards at elbow. Hani! is open 
to front and at angle with forearm, Hard red clay with 
cream-coloured slip. 3" x 17%"- 


A.T. til, 0074. Stucco fr, R. leg bent al knee, possibly 
from adoring fig., the other knee being perhaps placed on 
the ground, Drapery falls to ground ani [olds are indicated 
by almost parallel incised lines, Mouliled hollow in several 
pieces, and mostly filled up when stuck together. Finely 
levigated red clay, burned evenly throughout. Traces of 
thin white slip, 4}° x 3%". 

A.T. HL oo7§ ‘Stucco relief fr. of hair, with short 
applied tresses ending in curls: Turd dark grey clay. 
a" x 1}", 

*A.T. fil. 0080. Stucco relief fr. Quatrefoil flower with 
central boss and rounded petals depressed in centre, resting 
on voluted leaves: from it rises fr, of stalk of second flower. 
Cf A.T. v.0037 andi. oor. Drab ciny. 44° ayy 

From same mould are: A.T. +. 0013, 0038. 


A.T. tii, oo81. Stucco relief fr. Vertical face curves 
over to front. In curve is cone-shaped object with sunk 
paneis smaller than, but resembling, A.T. v. 0026, sup- 
porting fan-like object; perhaps jewel and plume from 
headdress, Light red clay, creamy wash. 1)" x2j". 


A.T. iil. oo8%. Stucco relief fr, Muzzle of bull (?), 
broken off a short distance behind nostrily and mouth. 
Bold but coarse work: Red clay, creamy wash. 34"x 33" 
approximate. 


A.T. tii, oo8%. Stucco relief fr. of drapery. Vertical 
face, folda marked by sharply incised lines, Red clay. 
a4" x Ty". 

A.T. HL o084. Stucco relief fr, of dmpery showing end 
of vertical flattened folds; cf A.T, iv, o037. Redilish- 
iirab clay. 2° x rj’. 


A.T. iii. 0089. Stucco relief plaque of Buddha seated 
in centre with hands covered, with border of lotus leaves, 
Portion of border lost at lower L. part; otherwise perfect. 
See AT. i. 0088, Red clay. 43°x 47". PL VOL 


A.T.iv.1 Fr. of hand-made pottery jar with five bands 
of scratched om.; 1 and 3 have saw-tooth orm, 2 and 4 
comb-irawn festoons. Lower bands perished. Fr. of 
horizontal loop handle. Flat ip with oblique rows of 
punctures, Ill-levigated dab clay. gh x93". Pl tv. 

A.T. iv.2. Fr. of hand-made pottery vessel, with two 
bands of comb-drawn festoons; between theee a raised 
ridge of clay cut obliquely by intersecting lines, (Cf A.T. 
oot. ll-levigated reddigh-drah clay, 3" xg" PIV, 








a 
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A.T.iv.g. Fr. of hand-made pottery vessel, with 
band of scratched ‘saw-tooth" orn, 3° * 2", 


AT. iv. oog. Stucco relief fr. K. side of brow, ond ER. 
eye of demon, The eye projects strongly, the-fid jattmg 
almost horizontally and beyond the eyebrow. The eye- 
brows are rounded ridges united over nose by inverted 
V-shaped furrow with abrupt depression on cither side of 
apex. Slight ridge of flesh over spring of nose which is 
abnormally distant from the inner corner of eye. Light 
red clay, 29" x 2}: 

A.T. tv. oora. Stucco relief fr, Human finger. Nail 
apparently painted dark red, Hurd light red clay, 24" 9". 

AT. iv.oo20, Stucco relief fr. of circular plaque. Red 
clay. Prob. part of A.T. ¥, oog0. 2h" x 1g", 


A.T. tv. oon. Stucco relief fr,, slightly convex with 
horizontal atring of bead orn. Light red clay, creamy «lip. 
23’ x 43", 

"AT, lv. oo2g. Stucco relief fr. Quatrefoil with large 
round «entre and anguiar petals, the whole practically 
square. Light red clay. 1° xa". From same mould: 
AT. iv. 009g, ool 52: 

AT. jv. 0093. Stucco relief fr. Above, projecting fillet 
1 wide; below to R,, triangle with bead border en- 
closing balf-rosette, two leaves, and three balls. (cé -A.T. 
jv. ong0); to L,, half of open lotus, boldly conventionalized 
with deep incisions for petal markings. Brick-red clay- 
34° x4" PL TX, 

A.T. iv, oog4. Stucco relief fr. of triangle with bead 
pattern edge; inside ig small trace of beaded circular orn., 
single stud in angle, Mud-coloured clay, 29" x 4)". 

A.T, Iv.o0g7. Stucco relief fr. of drapery. In centre 
broad flat perpendicular feld; on either side series of 
looped folds. Cf A.T.i..0028: Light red clay, grey in 
section. 29° 4". 

A.T. iv. oog1. Stucco rellef fr. of cord tassel (7). Two 
cords with central inciaion and knotted ends. Reddish- 
tira clay, surface decayed. ayy" x 19". 

A.T, iv. 0044. Stucco rellef fr. of drapery, Style of 
ALT. ¥, 0022, bul coarser. Mud-coloured clay. 14° x 14". 

A.T. iv. 0048, Stucco rellef fr. Circular om. having 
convex surface; within plain ring border. Mud-coloured 
clay, white wash, #3" diam. 

A.T. iv, oogg. Stueco relief fr. of drapery, border 
falling’ In heavy zigzag folds. Ch. A.T. fi, 0026. Light 
red clay. 29" x2". 

A.T, iv. OoS5I. Stucco relief fr. of finger or toe (*); un- 
modelled and no.nail indicated. Hard light red clay, 
Length 14". 

A.T. iv, 0064. Stucco rellef fr. Human finger, long 
and thin; no modelling, Hard light reddish clay. 34° x 2°. 

A.T. iv. 0066, Stucco relief fr, Youthful female heal! 


turned very slightly to R. Hair long and wavy end divided 
over forehead, toostly fost. Eyes marrow and. level with 
general surface of face, cheeks and chin very heavy and 
fleshy. Round neck i a plain torque, Ears are yery long, 
with ornaments tn lobes. . Face, peek, and hale moulded 
scparately,. Hard light red clay. 29? x29", PL IX. 


A.T. iv, 0077. Stucco relief fr. Lower part of homan 
nose. Light red clay, core grey, ry" x yp" 

AT. iv, 0086, Stucco rellef fr. Inner border of lotus- 
fringed plaque, ae in A.T.v.008, Drab clay. 24°>29"- 


ALT, iv. 0097. ‘Stucco relief fr. Curved double band 
decorated with bead orn. End curled upwards and over to 
R. CLAT, 0043. Light red clay, 1}9° x4". 


AT, iv, 0096, Stucco relief fr. Topknot with nimbus. 
See "AT. oo8y, Red clay. 3)°x29") Pl-Vit, 

AT. iv, 0699. Stucco relief fr. ‘Triangle, complete, 
See "A.T. 0033. Buff clay. gy” xaf") Pi VIL 


A.T, iv. ooroa. Stucco fr. of hair; locks indicated by 
irregular bands of starnped crescent-shaped curves. “Hard 
red clay, 19" x1". 

A.T. iv. cory, Stucco relief fr. Foot of seated Buddha 
against lotus leaf; from border of plaque, Light red clay. 
2" x14". ) 

ALT. iv. oomy. Stucco relief fr. of human head with 
nose, mouth, chin, and part of L. cheek. Modelling good 
but conventional (cf. A.T, v.01), with heavy chin eloping 
away into throat. Light red clay with impress of reed 
core. 23° x 19", 


A.T. iv. oom8. Stucco relief fr. gy dhcp 
brow of human fig. Eye is narrow, half-closed and in 
projection ; brow miere ridge between two planes of fore- 
head and space below brow, Red cluy with traces of 
creamy wash. 2—" x 23°. 
oe ee Stueco fr, Part of wrist over life-size 
with single bracelet, Hard mud-coloured clay; the core 
burned to a darker colour. 93” x 19". 


A.T, iv, oo1g6. Stucco rellef fr. of drapery, RKeddish- 
drab clay with small globules of melted gold om surface. 
“See AT. 0063. 43"% 28". 

A.T. iv. 00146. Stucco relleffr. Lozenge-shaped om, 
on fiat Geld. Hulf-round moulded border. Light red ciny. 
ip’ x 1y". 

A.T. iv, 00748. Stuccorelieffr, Two diminishing bands 
Piha divided by tapering central rib. Light red 

th’ x14" 

Ne oar§9. Stucco relief fr, of drapery, slightly fan- 


shaped; folds ending in elaborate sigragged Mud- 
coloured clay, af” . e poles 
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A.T. iv. oo161. Stucco retief fr., roughly incised, with 
@nooth rounded end. Second piece project by side ; 
perhaps muzzle and paw of monkey, Light red clay. 
rE x 29°. 

A.T. iv. oor62, Stucco relief fr. of drapery, with 
dighily undulating rounded folds; rough. Reddish mud- 
coloured clay. 34° x 24". 

A.T. iv. oor64. Terra-cotta fr. Knee of squatting 

monkey; fur indicated by incised dashes. Light red clay. 
o*xig”. PL ix 

A.T. iv. 00165. Stucco relief fr. Roll of clay marked 

with central groove, bent into loop, Drab clay, 23° x 2”. 


AT. v. x. Terra-cotta fr. Leg from ankle to middle 
of thigh ; shows conventional fur markings; posaibly part of 
monkey riding. 27x14") Pl. DC 

A.T. v. a. Terracotta fig. of monkey, upper part off 
R. arm taised above level of shoulder, but broken above 
elbow, ZL. arm, crown of head, and all below breast lost. 
Features deeply incised after moulding ; hair of bady 
marked by rows of incisions made with thin wedge-shaped 
tool Fine clay; surface very emooth. H.3}". Pi, 1x, 

A.T.v. 001. Stucco relief fr. of human face. Breakage 
extends across bridge of nose, thence close to L. nostril 
and corner of mouth below chin and upwards well to R. 
of mouth and nose, Nose is ré/rowts/; nostrils, lips, and 
corners of mouth with chin very carefully modelled. Surface 
Rnely preserved. Red clay with remains of white slip. 
af x1": 

A.T. ¥. o02,. Stucco relief fr.of human face, nose and 
mouth only, Very careful modelling; nose thin-edged and 
very Slightly curved along: its whole length, not at bridge. 
Red clay with remains of white slip. 2” ayy”. 

A.T. v. 00g. Stucco relief fr. Small R. hand with 

three bracelets on wrist ; fingers ate closed over palm holding 
something which passes down inside arm. Prob. from 
a Buddha holding end of drapery. Hollow cast, buiit up 
on wooden core, Well-levigated light red clay, burned 
hard and uniformly, 2%)" 24". 

*A.T. vi oog, Stucco relief fr. Human R. ear about 
life-size. Hard light red clay, 99°x19". From same 
mould: A.T, v, oo84. 

A.T, v, oor7. a,b. Stucco relief frs.; crescents’ See 
"ALT, 0033. aj" 2yy" PL VII. 

A.T, vy, ooa0. Stucco relief fr. L. half of pear-shaped 
medallion. Vandyke edging between two marrow fillets, 

with singte leaf-shaped orn. and ball inside, Mud-coloured 
Sealy tented 2" % tp 

A.T. v, 0029. Stucco relief fr. of flowing, finely folded 
‘drapery, on fr. of smooth background, Folds end in zig- 
gage. Redilish-drab clay. 23"x 1". 

AT. v.002g. Stucco rellef fr., like 7a44% handle; on 
broader: part linear orm. like arrowhead, with enbeitliary 
barbs. Reddish-drab clay. 33°24", 
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A.T. v, oca4. Stucco relief fr., ‘with acanthus-tike 
folisge. CYA.T, oo72. Drab clay. a” x2". 


A.T. v, oo25. ‘Stucco relief fr. of grotesque face of 
demon. Upper lip and portion of L. cheek only preserved. 
Upper lip projecta in snarl, showing teeth; over this 
is moustache which crosses projecting cheek-bone, Very 
slightly above ie part of lower eyelid, showing that nose and 
whole face were grotesquely short. Drab clay, 23° 19”. 


A.T. v. 0026, Stucco relief fr. Jewel from head-diress (7); 
below. is sq. engaged capital; om this rests three-sided 
tupering frame-work with four sq. openings in each side. 
Light red clay, stirface decayed. 24° x 1p," 

A.T. v, oo2g. Stucco relief fr. Lower part of seated 
Buddha im centre of jotus flower, R, side of fr. broken 
away. Hands bare, drapery rendered by close parallel 
grooves, with zigeag borders. Light red clay. 4"x 3°. 


A.T. v. ooga. Stucco relief fr, Hard reddish-grey 
siuecco. See *A.T. co20. 4)"x 9". PI VOL 

AT. v, 0034. Stucco fr. Core of lower arm of fig., 
with remains of overlaid drapery confined by band having 
chevron om, Coarse red clay. Length 44"% 13", 


A.T. v. 0035. Stucco fr, L. band of fig. about half life- 
sive, palm to front; finger closed from lower joint apon 
upper part of palm: Round wrist is fr. of plain bracelet. 
Nails clearly indicated, triangular in shape and cut square ; 
very little modelling. Arn hollow cast; hand flat and after- 
wards roughly backed. Hard light red clay, 34"* 24". 

A.T. ¥. 00396. Stucco fr., crown of human head, with 
whee!-like arrangement of hair in centre, round which t& 
one row of crescent-shaped locks Drab clay. See A.T. 
i. co30. Diam, 24". Fi. VII. 


A.T. v. 0037, Stucco relief fr, Quatrefoil flower resting 
on voluted leaves, Above beging speamshaped stalk of 
next flower. CY A.T, if, cofo, Red clay. 5)"x'2*. 


A.T. ¥. 0039. ‘Stucco relief fr. Open eight-petalled 
flower with bunch of seeds hanging down from corolla. 
Ch. A.T.\ii, 0031, Reddish mud-coloured clay.. 25," 13”. 
Pl. VII, 

ALT. v. 0044. Stucco relief fr. of drapery, with a zigzag 
and two marrow vertical folds. Drab clay, white slip. 
3h" x 14" 

AT. v. oo49. Stucco relief fr. Fleur-te-lis head, 
Same scale ag A.T. iv. oo74- See *A.T, ooa0, 2)° x 29", 
Pi. VILL 

*A.T. v. oogo.. Stucco relief f. of circular plaque 
(diam. ¢, 8"). On, plain field traces of attached ornament 
now missing, Border of three plain fillets with Vandyke 
band between outer two; to rim are attached ‘small 
crescents separated by balls; crescents moulded separately. 
Fine levigated clay, pinkish buff, with traces of white lime- 
wash. 4°xaj", PL Ix. 

CL AT. iv. oo20, and for small crescents from the 
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same mould (but not always. ued in the same connexion) 
ALT. ii. 0037; Hi. oo19.a—c3 iv, 0030.0, h, oof ¢5, 08747, 
©0149; ¥.0051, From smaller mould: A.T. corre. 


triangle like A.T. 0033, bot with crescent border. Ct. 
AT..¥. 0080. Light red clay, greyin section, a" x23". 


A.T. v..0056. Stucco relief fr. Cloud orn, See "AT. 
cojo, 4 x2d”. PL VL 


A.T.v. 0061. Stucco relief fr. Chain; Vandyke band 
between two fillets CO AT, IL ooze Mud-coloured 
day. 1" x3". 

A.T. v. 0062, Stucco relief fr. Bunch of grapes (?); 


grapes rendered by stamping with concaye punch. Cf. 
ALT, 0044. Red clay, 147% 74, 


A.T, v. 0065. Stucco relief fr. Eighi-petalled flower 
with central boss, and part of ‘curved stalk with incised 
markings, Reddish-drab clay.. CL A.T. o060, 24" x 
1 - 

A.T. v. 0067, Stuccorellef. Base of statuette; guad- 
rangular with moulding of two aq. imembers af bottom and 
fame inverted at top, On top hexagonal lotus base, 
diminishing, upper part missing. CY. base in Ane, KAsian, 
Fig. 99. See AT. L.0077. Light red clay. H. 24"; 
base 3° wide, rf" deep, Pl. Ix. 


A.T. v, oo7o, Stucco relief fr, R. side of standing 
fig. of Buddha (7); head and al! below about middle of 
thighs lost, R. arm bent at elbow; hand rests on breast, 
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Fig. clad in loose wide-sleeved patchwork garment. Rather 
coarse work. Red'clay, drab surface. g]"x 28" PiIx. 

A.T. v, oo71. Stucco reilef fr, Portien of cornice or 
capital, The neck is narrow bani of horizontal cable. 
The cushion is covered with overlapping pointed and 
ribbed scales having convex surfaces. Upon top are 
remains of thin applied strips of uncertain design. Brick- 
red clay, creamy wash, 44°~ 23". Pl Vil, 

AT. v. oo7a. Stucco fr. Thumb with fret to third 
fingers of K. hand. From same mould as *A.T- iil oo62. 
Rather coarse reddish clay with thin whie slip. 3" 1)" 
PL. VE. 

ALT. v. 0077. Stucco relief fr. R. leg and L. foot of 
weated Baddhe. Cf, A.T. ¥, oozg. Red clay, purplish 
surface. 13° % 22", 

A.T, v. oo80, Stucco relief fr. of flame. Cf AT. 
li, oo6e (different mould), Light red olay, bulf slip, 
ap" x 2". 

A:T. v. 0089: Stucco relief fr. At edye fillet with 
band of stamped circles; in field ratsed diagonal band with 
game orn-; leaf orm: above: Light red clay, 19" 314") 

A.T. ¥. 0091. Stucco relief fr, Below, fractured at 
thin necking ; above, this widens out like calix of flawer to 
first moulding. From thik to second, nearly straight-sided 
and cylindrical. Above second moulding is elongated 
dome terminating Ina sq. shaft. Lightred clay. 4"x 2)". 
Pl, 1: 


A.T. vy, 0097. Stucco relief fr. of drapery (?), with 
considerable traces of gilding, Light red clay, 3% 13°, 
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Si oor. Fr.ofneck of vessel; wheel-made of well-levigated 
clay, burned to terra-colia red; kiln-fired, On neck, 
incised horizontal grooves. Small handle tenminath 
below in anthemion, suggesting metul technique; ‘body 
apparently covered with lightly impressed stump-drawn 
patterma. 3° x3", PLiv, 


Si. 002. Small pottery vase, base and portion of sides 
of; hand-made, of fairly well-levigated clay, skilfully 
potted and finely finished outside with engobage; grey 
Clay burned to terra-cotta red, Fired. on open hearth or 
very primitive kiln, 19" x 2)”, 


“Si, cog. Stucco relief fr.; one of several. Buddha 
Seated) against a circular yesica of lotus-peials, in the centre 
of which is = rayed glory; hands bare, folded on lap, feet 
bare; plain nimbus 8x 23°, 

From same mould: §5i, oo; {, 01, 002, 009, 000, 
eo7; li. oo1, co2, These reliefs are taken from the 
game mouli, or from & mould made from the same original, 
as was used for the Ak-terek series A.T. 0035. a, ctc., 9. v. 
All of red clay accidentally fired, Cl. Si. i, o05, 


Si. oog. Stucco relief fr. Heal of Buddha: LL. ear 
and below mouth broken off. Cap-like hair. Grey clay, 
accidentally fired, 7)" x14". ; 

"Si. oo6. Stucco relief fr., one of several. Tyo volutes 
curving away from each other (prob. front top of triangular 
orn.) support u faceted jewel or censer (}); for which cl 
K.3..o017, 4,4" ™ +f. 

From same mould: Si, i. 0013, ob14; fi. coy, All 
of clay, accidentally burned. 

“Si. 007.. Stucco relief fr. Eight-petalled circalar flower, 
also Si, fi, 006. Reddieh clay accidentally burned. 1" 
rh". 

*SL oo8. Stucco relief fr. of volute (lame orn.: from 
edge of vesica, flat, with groove veining ; from same mould 
Si ii, O08. Red clay accidentally burned. 2” x 3°. 

Sif-oog. Stucco circular mould of seated Buddha with 
hands under robe, Head and upper and lower paris of 
halo broken off. Outer edge of rays. From the same 
mould, or from a mould taken from the same original, as 
the Ak-terek series A.T, 0027, etc., qv, CL -SL 03, 
24° x 3”. | 


a. 


Si. 008. ‘Stucco relief tr. Ram, breast, und shoulder 
of Buddha draped. Clay accidentally burned. 2” x 13°. 
“St. 1. o09.. ‘Stucco relief fr.; one of several from the 
same mould. A triangle hiaving a raised border with bead 
Tine, and central filling orn, of jewel bosses in plain ring 
iT a plain bordered crescent, 23” x23", 
"From mme mould: Si, oo10, 0011; fi. 003, These 
“are from the same mould as A.T. 0033, q.¥, All of red 
clay secidentally burned, Tips of crescent, and triangle 
“below second jewel missing. 

Si. i. oo12. Stucco relief fr. of triangular om. (cf. Si. i. 
“3 009); triangle has border of Vandyke between  piain 
headings, central jewel boss, a leaf orn. in each corner. 

Crescent missing. 29” x 374”. 
Si. 1. 0016, Stucco relief fr. Head of Buddha. Face 
complete except R, ear, hair above brow and on L. side, 





Hl Eni of nose and chin, and whole back of head lost. Marks 


ATS. oot. Fr. of pottery bowl, Clay hard, red, with 
white Covered both sides with dark green dull 
plane, a9" x 14" x9". 

ATS. 00a. Fr. of pottery vase, similar to A.T-.S. 
_ 008, Clay pink. Glaze greenish-biue. 5” x 9” x yh". 
A.T.S. 003. Fr, of vase of white clay, Outside cream 
gle @ with decoration, one line of brown. cream 
. pla with decoration in brown and blue. x2" xe" 
ATS. 004. Part of base of pottery bowl. Pink 

clay, Outside and inside + of pale green, Mostly 

nist Apecaplort 4R" x 19" x4"; diam. base «, 23”, 


ATS. 005. Fr. of vase like A.T.S oor. Glaze 
peacock bluc. Clay light pink. 13° x }* x #*. 
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inside of reed core. Hair rendered by short curved stamps. 

Eyes oblique. Well modelled. Mud accidentally burned. 

1° x3" 

Si. £. oo17. Stucco retief fr. of lotus-leaf ort. with 
a ae Grey clay, accidentally burned. 23” x 
1 * 

Si. i, 0018. Stucco relief fr. of ornamental band with 
raised edges. Jewel-like orns. in middle, Hard light red 
stucco, 27x tay”. 

Si, i, 005, Stucco relief fr. of head of Buddha, con- 
sisting of R. eye nearly closed, eyebrow, part of cheek and 
nose. Flat; part of mul core behind, Reddish clay, 
accidentally burned. 2” x 294". 

Si.fi.007. Stucco relief fr. of drapery, painted crimson. 
Mark of stick. core behind. Red clay, accidentally fired. 
3° x2". 
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A.T.S. 006, Fr. of vase of ware like A.T.S. oor, 
Light red clay. Botched blue-green glaze. 3" x §" x2". 
A similar small fr, A.T.S. 007. 

A.T.S. 008. Fr. of vase of dark grey green steatite, 
Decoration consists of four parallel ribs in relief, 14x 
"x4 

A.T.S. 009. Fr. of vase of hard light grey clay, covered 
both aides with grass-green glaze. 19” x 4x ¥,". 

A.T.S, 0010. Fr, of vase of pink clay. On each side 


white glaze with ornament in blue. 23” x 1}"x 3". 
A.T.S. oom. Stucco relief fr. of nose of human fig. 
Rough reddish clay, 23" x12’, 


A.T.S. oor. a, b. Frs. of 


glass, light green, semi- 
translucent. (a) 13" x 9"; (6) f° xd". 
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CHAPTER V 
RUINED SITES NEAR DOMOKO 
Section L—THE SHRINES OF KHADALIK 


Arter completing my work at Ak-terek I left the Khotan oasis on September 22 for my 
explorations eastwards. The first goal in my programme was a ruined site near the'small oasis of 
Domoko about which I had been able to secure information while at Khotan. Since my former 
journey certain fragmentary matuscripts in Brahmi writing had reached Badruddin Khan and through 
him Mr. Macartney, and on my first return to Khotan I had traced these to diggings which Mullah 
Khwaja, a petty official of Domoko, was said to have carried on at some ruin situated in the 
desert not far to the north of that village. Through Badraddin Khan I had myself secured some 
fairly well preserved leaves of Sanskrit ‘Pothis’, and on my return from the mountains I had 
mariaged to get the man himself brought to Khotan together with some further specimens. 

Mullah Khwaja proved to be no regular ‘ treasure-seeker’ but a respectable village official whom 
Merghen Ahmad, my old guide to Dandan-oilik, had some five years previously urged to look out 
for old * Khats’ such as he had seen me excavate. Mullah Khwaja, being in great arrears to the 
Keriya Ya-mén with revenue due from the oil tax, hoped for a chance of getting out of his debts by 
such finds. So he induced villagers accustomed to collecting fuel in the desert jungle north and east 
of Domoko to guide him to some ‘ Kone-shahrs’ not far off. Scraping among the remains at one 
of these small sites, known to the woodmen as Adda@a/ié (' the place with the sign stake’), he had 
come upon the hoped-for 'Khats*. Having realized some money by their sale to the Indian and 
Andijini Ak-sakals at Khotan, and having sought favour by presenting others as curios to the 
Keriya Amban, he had intermittently carried on his burrowings for the last three years or so. On 
the promise of a good reward and my intercession at the Keriya Ya-mén, Mullah Khwaja readily 
undertook to show me the provenance of his finds at Khadalik as well as some minor ruins in 
its vicinity. In consequence of Mullah Khwija's operations these sites had become well known to 
the local officials, and others, of the string of oases extending from Chira to Domoko. Prof. Hunt- 
ington, too, as I knew, had been guided to them, when in the autumn of 1905 he made those 
thorough and methodical investigations into the physical conditions prevailing in these oases and in 
the desert around them, now recorded in his Pulse of Asia.’ 

On September 23 | proceeded from the flourishing oasis of Chira to Malak-alagan, the northern- 
most colony of Domoko, which I had first visited in 1901,* and near which to the east I knew 
Khadalik to be situated (see Map, No. 27). For the observations made on the march, which took 
te past the northern outskirts of the oases of Gulkkhma and Ponak and showed me cultivation 


' See Huntington, Paulie of Aso, p, 1273- Tbeahim Bég, for the whole of my travels during the next two years Dand 
who acted as Prof, Huntington's chief guide in this vicinity, Hég, of Yurung-kash, who had made himself useful to 
had been employed by me as Dorighs in 1901, and Joined Prof Huntington, alse joined me for a time, 
me again as T passed through Chira on September 22, 1906, " See Ancien! KAolen, ip. 454: 

16 remain with me and to render again very valuable services 
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advancing again into ground long abandoned to the desert jungle, | may refer to my Personal 
Narrative? Next morning after taking some twenty labourers from Malak-dlagan we moved 
a little south of east, crossed the stream of Domoko-yar near where the canal of Malak-dlagan takes 
off, and after marching for about three and a half miles through a maze of conical sand-hills overgrown 
by tamarisk scrub arrived at the Khadalik Site. The appearance of pottery débris forewarned me 
within the last half-mile or so. 

The site at first glance seemed to hold out little archaeological promise. There was a little 
plain about 400 yards from east to west and less than that across, fringed all around with tamarisk- 
covered sand-cones (see Fig. 39). The ground, in parts wind-eroded and elsewhere overrun by low 

unes, showed no indications whatever of structural remains except one or two quite low mounds 
near the centre, with scattered fragments of stucco and timber on the surface. Considering how 
near the site was to an area still occupied and how exposed its remains must have been from early 
imes to constant exploitation, I could not feel surprised by the absence of those gaunt remnants of 
timber-built houses and of ancient orchards which had at once struck the eye at sites like Dandan- 
oilik and Niya, far out in the desert. But the appearance of the extensive mound which Mullah 
Khwaja pointed out as the provenance of the manuscripts suggested such multifarious burrowings 
that it seemed as if none of its layers could have escaped undisturbed. 

After a rapid preliminary survey of the whole site, including a small detached débris-area about 
half'a mile to the east, I set the men to work where a shallow eroded depression approached the 
south face of the mound. Small broken pieces of stucco from a frescoed wall, evidently belonging to 
a Buddhist shrine, were discovered almost immediately on the sand-covered slope, and with them 
little fragments of paper manuscripts written in bold Brahmi script of the Central-Asian Upright 
Gupta type. Within half an hour the first important * Khat’ was brought to light from a depth of 
about two and a half feet, in the shape of three almost complete leaves of paper, fifteen inches long 
by four and a half in height, which I could recognize as belonging to a Pothi of some Buddhist 
Sanskrit text. More finds of the same kind, but in far greater number, followed in rapid succession. 
These consisted of detached leaves, sometimes even of small packets from the same Pothi, mostly 
broken, or of mere torn fragments, All the manuscript remains were in Brahimi script, but plainly 
belonged to a number of different texts, either in Sanskrit or that ‘unknown’ language of ancient 
Khotan for which recent researches have established Iranian origin. Among the latter finds was 
a convolute, containing the major portion of ten leaves each made up of two sheets of thin yellowish 
paper which were pasted back to back and bore writing on one side only, after the fashion of Chinese 
printed books. With them turned up, though far more rarely, oblong wooden tablets of small size, 
inscribed in the same non-Sanskritic language. The total number of individual ' finds’ of these 
kinds exceeded a hundred by the evening, 

Fragments of painted stucco, evidently from frescoed walls, of appliqué relievos and of painted 
panels, were also discovered in plenty, all closely recalling in style and technique the remains found 
among the Buddhist shrines of Dandan-oilik in 1900. The assurance thus conveyed as to the 
character and date of the ruin was doubly welcome at the start; for vainly did I watch that first 
day for the appearance of any structural remains im sifv. The excavation was, indeed, carried 
down through the layers of sand and plaster débris to the original floor of the building ; but it still 
left me without guidance as to its shape or extent. One thing, however, was clear, that the temple 
had been a large one, and that the burrowings of Mullah Khwaja and his associates had by no means 

exhausted the débris heaps left behind by the destructive operations of a far earlier time. However 


* Ch Detort Cathay, i. p. 238: 
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thorough this destruction had been, there was comforting evidence that the relies still remaining had 
yet escaped damage from either fire or moisture, 

With a large additional contingent of labourers which the vicinity of Domoko allowed me 
to summon, the work of clearing was vigorously continued on September 25. Soon the first 
indication of the structural disposition of the building was obtained in a line of low broken posts 
marking the position of a timber and plaster wall. Faint traces of plastered steps leading up to 
this showed that it was the outer wall of the main shrine facing south. Similar remains of the 
east wall were soon laid bare, and with the remnants of cella walls of the same material subse- 
quently discovered 1 was able in due course to reconstruct the ground-plan of the temple as 
reproduced in Plate 6. 

This shows it to have formed a quadrangle of which the external measurements were 
seventy-five feet on the east and west and seventy-three on the north and south. The middle 
of this quadrangle contained a cella, measuring on the inside a little over twenty-eight feet. 
The centre of the cella was occupied by a badly decayed base or platform, ten and a half by 
nine and a half feet, It rose in its completely broken state to a height of about two and 
a half feet above the plastered floor, without a trace of its original stucco facing. The space 
left between the outer walls and the cella, twenty-one feet on the north and south and twenty 
on the other sides, seemed @ friorf far too wide for the enclosing passage for which the example 
supplied by the majority of the shrines excavated at Dandan-oilik and elsewhere in the Khotan 
region led me to look. So I was not surprised when the complete clearing of the temple 
area north of the cella revealed manifest remains of intermediate walls which seem to have 
divided this outer space into no less than three concentric passages. 

One of these intermediate walls could be traced with practical certainty by a large and 
well-carved foundation beam (marked a), inserted in the flooring parallel to the outer north wall 
and at a distance of about six and a half feet from it: Numerous detached pieces of frescoed 
wall stucco turned up in a corresponding position parallel to the west wall. To a second 
intermediate wal! must be attributed the large stacco wall surface, measuring nine by five feet 
anid covered with stencilled rows of small Buddha figures, seen in Fig. 41. It was discovered 
lying with its frescoed face downwards close to the floor at about the same distance from the 
north cella wall and approximately parallel to it (see 4 in Plan). The identical fresco pateern 
which is known from Dand&n-oilik to have been frequently used for the decoration of lower 
wall surfaces as a kind of dado* was found in corresponding positions further east on 
smaller fragments of wall stucco. Finally, it is possible that certain cuttings in. the floor which 
I noticed chiefly in the temple area south of the cella, running there parallel to the outer wall, 
may be the result of the quarrying done to remove other foundation beams. 

In spite of all efforts, and of the large number of men kept at work, the excavation of this 
shrine (marked Kha. i) was not completed until the evening of September 26. So great was the 
mass of sand and débris which had to be shifted, and so exacting the care needed in securing the rich 
yield of manuscript leaves, fragments of stucco relievos and painted wooden panels, and pieces 
of frescoed wall plaster which lay mixed up with it There was plentiful evidence that the walls 
had been constructed of timber and wattle after the fashion of those found in the shrines of 
Dandin-oilik,! and had been almost completely destroyed at an early period for the sake of 


"Cl, Anmetent Khotan, ij, Pl. 1, 1V, * For a specimen of ihis constraction which has survived 
* The marks Kha, |, C, EN, W, wed in the Descriptive — in & wall of the detached room Kha. vill, sce the fnsel irs Plan, 
List indicate objects found approximately in the centre, east, PL 6. . 
north, and west of the area of the shrine. 
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abstracting the woodwork, Asa sign of the thoroughness with which this quarrying must have 
been done, I may mention that out of a total length of wall which, if the reconstruction of the 
ground-plan is right, must have exceeded nine hundred feet, the only fragment surviving i 
situ consisted of a piece of the eastern cella wall, ¢, about four feet in length and standing less 
than a foot and a half in height. 

The larger posts and beams. must have been worked up on the spot for facility of trans- 
port elsewhere; for again and again I came upon heaps of carpenter's chippings, these often 
showing remains of delicate painted figures of Buddhas, ete., with which the surface of pilasters 
and other exposed woodwork had evidently been covered. Those engaged in this vandal task 
seem to have done much of their work within the small rooms viii, ix, and x, laid bare immediately 
to the north of the shrine. There great heaps of chippings, as if from a carpenter's shop, 
were subsequently discovered. From the fact that these heaps lay only a foot or less above 
the original floor I conclude that the interval between the abandonment of the shrine and this 
quarrying could not have been a very protracted one, The very selection of these rooms for the 
carpenter's workshop: points to the same conclusion; for evidently they were then still sufficiently 
preserved to offer some protection from wind or sun." 

In any case it is obvious that the quarrying of the timber and the splitting off of the painted 
panelling could not have been due to iconoclastic intentions ; for such the burning of the whole 
structure would have offered itself as a far more convenient and thorough expedient. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that such extensive destruction was not the work of modern ‘ treasure- 
seekers’ or of Mullah Khwaja’s party who would have been only too glad to preserve the painted 
panels, ete., for sale. Numismatic evidence fixes the abandonment of the site at the close of 
the eighth century 4...’ so that I am inclined to date the quarrying of the abandoned shrine for its 
timber from the early Muhammadan period. 

‘The similarity in character and style of the ' finds’ made in this and the other shrines which | 
excavated close by is so great that it appears from every point of view most convenient to leave my 
brief survey of the chief classes of antiques represented among them for one place, and that after 
completing my account of the various structures brought to light at the site. The ruin next explored 
was that of a Buddhist shrine marked by a low débris heap some forty yards to the south of the first 
one (see Kha. ii, iii, Plate 6). Here the work proved very interesting and varied in its results, 
though the structure was smaller in extent. It consisted of a rectangular cella, measuring twenty- 
five by twenty-four feet inside and enclosed by a passage eight feet wide on the north and five else 
where, with a large hall (iii) adjoining the south passage. The walls had been broken down in most 
parts nearly to ground-level ; yet having been built of sun-dried bricks, they could in spite of their 
relatively slight thickness be traced with greater certainty than those of Kha. i, Wooden posts had 
served for the strengthening of the walls; but the wood had completely perished, leaving only empty 
matrices as traces of its use. 

In the layer of rubbish and sand, three to five feet deep, which covered the cella and passages, 
small pieces of painted stucco were plentiful, showing that the walls must have all borne fres- 


coes, Bur all the extant remains of walls had lost their stuccoed surface, except only where kha, 


some portions of wall still rose to a height of about a foot and a half on either side of the 


partially rotted, lying on @ heap of perfectly preserved fibre rope which a trial trench, opened to the west of shrine {, 
chippmgs, can easily be explained on the supposition that _‘Iaid bare beyond Ka. iv, and which looked as if it had been 
the manuscript packet had been thrown there froma some used and left behind by those who were digging up the timber, 
other place where it had Jain before esposed to rain and * Seo Pe 139 | 


' The discovery within room vii of a large Pouhi damp. Here I may also mention the large piece of a thick 
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on the wall facing the passage, the lower portions of haloes were visible, evidently belonging to 
over-life-size figures now lost, and below these could be made out groups of small kneeling 
figures, representing worshippers. The colours had everywhere badly faded. But under the large 
halo to the west of the entrance there still showed in graceful and bold outlines, either pink or 
black, a Persian-looking vase with a white lotus, and to the right of it two pairs of richly dressed 
male figures with hands joined in prayer. Their height was only six or seven inches. The 
very friable condition of the stucco prevented an attempt at removal. 

Plentiful small appliqué relievos of stucco turned up in the débris throughout. Most of 
these were fragments, evidently from the decorative aureoles which surrounded colossal figures 
as explained in connexion with the Ak-terek remains. The hard material used, a kind of plaster of 
Paris, explained the survival of the small plaques, representing Buddhas seated or standing in the 
' Abhaya-mudra ’, flying garland-holding Gandharvis, adoring attendants, ete. (see Plate XV), which 
turned up with particular frequency along the north wall of the cella. But the former presence of 
life-size and colossal figures in stucco was also attested by finds of fingers, hands, and pieces of heads, 
found especially in the eastern part of the cella. Colours and traces of gilding often remained 
on these sculptural fragments, Of special interest were finds of moulds in hard plaster of Paris 
(Kha. ii, 0074-0077, Plate XVI) which had served for the production of various ornamental details 


in the large vesicas and also of portions of the hair and drapery in large figures. The remains of 


painted wood, though not so abundant as in Kha. i, comprised several panels evidently deposited as 
votive offerings, just as at the Dandan-oilik shrines. The survival of these and of pieces of 
wood-carving, including the figure of a seated Bodhisattva carved in the round (Kha. i. N. oo8, 
Plate CXXXVII), was all the more gratifying because in the north-west corner of the cella and 
in the adjoining passage a destructive fire had left clear traces in blackened stucco relievos, charred 
wood, and leaves from paper manuscripts almost completely perished. 

But curiously enough it was just here, within the cella entrance 4, that 1 came upon a small 
packet of leaves from a Sanskrit Poth? written on birch bark which had escaped in spite of the. 
extreme brittleness of the material and the burning of a paper manuscript close by. The Bhiirja 
material pointed plainly to origin in Northern India, probably Kashmir, and the character of the 
writing in the Gupta type to a relatively early date. The leaf measured ten by three inches. 
Among the manuscript finds, which were less numerous than in Kha. i, special mention may be 
made also of some wooden tablets inscribed in cursive Brahmi and in what may be taken to be the 
old Iranian language of Khotan; a wooden board, as used for holding Pothis, with leaves of paper 
sticking to it; a badly damaged sheet of paper with miniature work in colour (Kha. ii, E. 6). For 
all these MS, remains reference may be made to Dr. Hoernle’s Appendix F, 

Very curious relics of the worship once offered here were miniature Stipa models in clay, none 
higher than two inches, of which some two dozen were found in the cella. As the specimens taken 
(Kha. ii. C. 061, 002, 007-009) show, they reproduce roughly the succession of three bases, 
drum and dome, On the top a small twig was usually found inserted to represent the staff or mast 
which carried the umbrellas of the real Stiipas, while the small pieces of inscribed paper attached 
may have been meant by the humble donors to indicate flags. That other modest votive gifts 
could also be manufactured on the spot is shown by the mould for a small seated Buddha image 
(Kha. iii N.0014, Plate XVI). No doubt most of the manuscripts found here and in the other shrines of 
the site had been originally deposited as votive offerings. But as quarrying operations had disturbed 
both this and the larger shrine it was impossible to make certain to what extent the dispersion 
I observed of leaves, and often of small fragments, from the identical manuscripts in widely separated 
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parts of the same building may have been due to the fact that the pious worshipper depositing them 
had endeavoured to please with his offerings as many as possible of the divinities represented.’ 

But votive deposits of far greater archaeological value came to light in the shape of Chinese 
copper coins, discovered deep down under the débris which filled the north-west corner of the 
enclosing passage (marked @ in Plan), First there was found on the floor a scattered batch 
of thirteen ‘ cash’ pieces all belonging to the T‘ang period, and then, as if to Satisfy my craving for 
exact chronological evidence, quite close to the foot of the wall two completely preserved rolls 
of coins, counting twenty and fifty-four pieces respectively, still held ‘together by the original string 
which the last owner had passed through their square holes. Rapid examination showed me that 
these rolls were made up, apart from a few /«-shu pieces, of T'ang coins only, the latest being 
issues of the Ta-li period (a.p. 766-79). Almost all these coins were in very good preservation. 
The detached set comprised nine coins of Chiien-ytian (A.p. 758-60), three of Ta-li, and one 
Wa-shu, In the smaller string Mr. J. Allan found besides one Wa-shu and one ‘cash’ of the 
K’ai-ytian issue, current from A. D. 618-27, sixteen Ch'ien-ylian and two Tali pieces. The second 
roll was made up of two Wiw-shy, two K’ai-ytian, forty-two Ch'ien-ylian, and eight Ta-li coins."” 

Votive deposits of this kind must obviously belong to the period immediately preceding 
the abandonment of the shrine, and only current coins are likely to have been used for them." 
None of the T'ang coins shows any marks of long circulation, so that it is safe to fix the date 
of abandonment for the whole Khadalik site, with its closely adjoining ruins and remains of 
identical type, at the close of the eighth century a.p. In confirmation I may also note that of the 
sixteen Chinese coins, found by me elsewhere at the site and most of them close to the west of 
Kha. fi, all with the exception of one Wu-sku piece belong to the T'ang periods already noted, 
and that of the four coins brought to me from the vicinity of the ruins none goes down later than the 
Chien-chung period (a.p. 780-3). 

The structure, Kha. iii, immediately adjoining this shrine on the south proved to contain 
a single hall measuring some forty-seven by forty-two feet. Its southern portion was occupied by 
a plastered platform, fifteen feet wide, rising ten inches above the floor which itself lay two’ feet 
higher than that of Kha. ii. The foot of the platform showed a bold moulding three inches wide. 
The finds in this large place were very scanty, and besides a small wooden tablet with traces 
of Brihmi writing comprised merely a small disc of malachite, of uncertain use, and a flat wooden 
food-bowl. To the west of the large shrine and within eleven yards of it, a trial trench subsequently 
laid bare a small structure relatively well preserved and undoubtedly once used as a dwelling 
(Fig. 46). It consisted of a room to the south, Kha. iv, built with walls of sun-dried brick still 
standing to a height of about five feet, and of a small room and veranda, Kha, v, adjoining it on 
the north. Both were constructed with timber and plaster walls. The room Kha. iv, about 
seventeen by twelve feet, still retained its substantially built clay fire-place, and in the corner beside 
it a plastered sitting platform. Fallen rafters and reed bundles from the roof filled the interior 
which closely recalled to my mind the small monastic dwelling D. 1 at Dandfn-oilik.™ 

The veranda, Kha. vy, and the small apartment at its back showed walls of timber and wattle, 
with horizontal layers of reeds to retain the surface plaster, exactly after the method I had found 
prevailing in the Dandan-oilik structures. The wall to the right of the door leading into room iv 
had a small recess, about a foot deep, which had evidently served as a cupboard. The finds made in 
Kha. v were few; but several presented distinct interest. Along with broken pieces of posts and 


* This was the case in the shrine excavated at Endere in % Cf. the remarks on similar coin deposits found at Rawak, 
1901; see Ancien! Kholan, i. p. 425. Ancient Khetan, i. p. 501. 
* Cf. for details Appendix B. * See Ancien’ Khotan, i. p. 256; Figs. 32, 33. 
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beams there were found here a pair of well-carved double cantilevers in wood (Kha. y. 003. a, b; 
Plate XVII) which once, no doubt, supported the roof. A wooden key, Kha. y. 001, from the room, 
resembling in make others found at this site (Kha. iL 9038; ix. 008; Plate XVU) and subsequently 
elsewhere, soon received full explanation by the discovery of a wooden lock with bolt and tumbler 
block, which turned up outside on the veranda floor (Kha. v- 006; Plate XVIT) but which must have 
been worked by a different key, The system of these wooden locks and keys is fully explained by 
Mr. F. H. Andrews’s lucid note and drawings given in the Descriptive List below (see Kha. v. 006). 
Here it must suffice to mention that it is substantially identical with one still surviving from 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean to Yarkand, Khotan, and Ladak, and that its use can 
be traced back to classical times.** There was found here also an excellently preserved broom, 
of a make identical with those I found in 1901 at Dandan-oilik and the Niya Site.** 

More important for the student of ancient industry was the discovery of a heap of cotton seed, 
furnishing indisputable proof that the cultivation of cotton was established in the Khotan region by 
the eighth centary A.p. Plentiful as have been my finds of ancient textile materials of all sorts 
from Khadalik to Lop-nor, they have, as far as their expert analysis has proceeded, proved to 
be manufactured only of wool, hemp, or silk, Whether the rags and coils of thread found in 
this identical veranda contain any cotton I have so far not been able to ascertain. [Since the 
above was written, | have been informed by Dr. Hanausek that the specimen Kha. v. 005, 
which he has been kind enough to analyse under the microscope, has proved to contain cotton 
threads. ] 

The subsequent clearing of what uneroded ground was left to the east of Kha. i showed a 
plastered flooring throughout, but did not reveal the presence of any structural remains. But 
near the southern edge of this area, Kha, vi, we came upon numerous fragments of leaves in 
Brahmi script and an oblong tablet with the same writing. They had evidently been deposited 
near the entrance to a small shrine the walls of which, a little over ten feet square, had left 
their trace in shallow depressed lines marking the position of the foundation beams on the floor. 
Within the cella space were found the small relievo image in wood of a standing Buddha, 
Kha. vi. 6 (Plate XIV); a well-carved wooden pedestal for a statuette with lotus throne, Kha, vi. 17 
(Plate XLVi1); the fragment of a painted panel; a well-preserved paper document with cursive 
Brahmi script on both sides, Kha. vi. 14, with more Pothi fragments and inscribed tablets. 
About halfway between Kha. i and Kha. vi, bat somewhat further north than the latter, a 
circular hole, seven and a half inches in diameter and two feet deep, was discovered in the 
floor. ‘This was still closed with a wooden peg wrapped with a brown woollen fabric, Kha, vi. 
t. a, but the small receptacle was found empty. 

On a piece of ground some eighty yards to the north-east of Kha. i small stucco fragments 
both from decorative relievos and frescoed walls had attracted my attention. The clearance here 
effected on September 29 showed that of the shrine which had once stood here, Kha. vii, 
Hothing survived but the plastered floor and the sunk lines left in it by the foundation beams 
of walls, about twenty-five feet square. The depressions marking the position of the beams 
were three inches deep and six wide, with remains of timber and reeds at the bottom. Among 


My late assistant Mr, H, G. Evelyn-White supplied 
mé in tgro with the model of wooden locks of exactly 
tlie eame construction which he bad found in modern use 
at the Khargah oasis, Egypt. M. Arnold van Gennep, 
editor of the Reww d Ethnographic et de Soctologre, who has 
made a special study of euch lockings, after reading my 
reference to the Kbidalik find in Desert Cathay, i: 245, wrote 


to me in w letter dated March r2, 1912: * Judging from your 
phrase, the system , . . is the same as the Zansibar one, 
T found it fast summer, wooden in the Aurés, of bronze at 
Tlemcen. A friend sent me a description of the same, of 
iron, at Figuig, and another brought me back a wooden 
one from the Chaouia in Morocco,’ 

" See Ancient Kholan, i. pp 25%, 336; ti, PL LXXUH. 
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the relievo fragments found in clearing the cella floor, flame and lotus-wreath ornaments, once 
undoubtedly forming part of large vesica borders, were most numerous. These made it quite 
certain that the style of decoration must have been the same here as in Kha.i and Kha. ii. Of 
the larger sculptures in stucco only the fragment ofa head, Kha. vii. 2, slightly over life-size and gilt, 
had survived as well as a finely modelled hand, Kha. vii. 009, A mass of miniature Stipas in clay, 
between two and three inches in height and all uniform in shape, of which Kha, vii. coro (Plate Ix) 
is a specimen, lay closely packed in one corner. They alone had escaped thorough destruction. 
It was of interest to note that they showed a cylindrical topmost base, supported by eight 
round buttresses, and a dome surmounted by a square crown just as is commonly seen in 
small stone-carved StOpas of Gandhara.” 

Immediately to the north of Kha. i there were laid bare under a cover of four to five 
feet of sand the small structures where those quarrying the large shrines for timber had estab- 
lished their workshop. The walls were uniformly built of timber and wattle, and the good 
preservation of the lower portion of the north wall in Kha. viii has made it possible to illus- 
trate the system of construction by the section reproduced in the detailed plan (Plate 6), In 
Kha. viii, a room seventeen by twelve feet, the clay-built fire-place, and a plastered sitting plat- 
form in the corner beside it, still survived. In front of the seat there was found a trough of 
unbaked clay, two feet by one, of uncertain use, On the top of the heap of chippings which 
filled part of the room to a height of about two feet from the floor, was found the large but 
partly rotted packet of paper leaves from two Pdthis in Brahmi script which I have already 
mentioned. In addition to various fragments of other manuscript leaves the finds here con- 
sisted of some turned pieces of wood, belonging no doubt to Kha. i, including a baluster and 
two knob-shaped finials. The small structure, Kha. x, unearthed further west, had suffered 
more damage; but the identical arrangement of fire-place, etc, showed that this, too, had 
served for quarters. Apart from plentiful wood chippings the only find made here was the por- 
tion of a panel painted on either side with the seated figure of some divinity, Though its 
colours were badly effaced the painting still showed some interesting details of dress (see Kha. x. 1 
in List). which recall similar representations on the Dandan-oilik panels. 

Far more abundant remains and of a varied kind came to light in the small ruin Kha. ix 
(see Fig. 42), situated to the north of Kha. x and within five yards of it. Here were discovered 
at first, scattered among wood chippings on a level about two feet above the floor, very numerous 
single leaves and fragments from a Sanskrit Pothi, written in imposingly large Brahmi characters on 
paper which had an original size of about twenty-two by nine inches. There were numerous 
packets also, all broken, containing closely packed layers of leaves from the same manuscript, 
and curiously enough these seemed to have suffered more from damp than any of the detached 
pieces. It was evident that they must all have been scattered about after the min had become 
partially filled with sand; but no definite indication could be found as to where this big Pothi 
or portions of it had originally been deposited. That its dispersion had begun earlier was, how- 
ever, proved by a curious little conyolute which was found in the small structure just north of the 
cella. In it there were rolled up fragmentary leaves of the large Pothi, a narrow folio of another 
Sanskrit manuscript, and part of a document in cursive Brahmi script written on both sides of a thin 
sheet of paper. 

The place richest in these finds proved to be a small cella, about eight feet square, marked by 
a plastered floor which rose about six inches above the rest of the ground here. No traces of its 


* Cf e.g. Foucher, Z*Ari du Gandhdra, i. Figs. 70, 71; 
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walls survived, but some relievo fragments in stucco once belonging to vesica borders indicated that 
its decoration had closely resembled that of the larger shrines. Apart from the Poth! pieces, 
Kha, ix yielded half a dozen wooden tablets inscribed with Brahmi characters; a small four-faced 
stick showing the same script on each side; two tally-like narrow pieces of tamarisk-wood notched 
and bearing short Brahmi legends in places. Of special interest was the discovery of a narrow 
tablet, Kha. ix. 7, bearing Tibetan writing and showing on its left end the same raised seal-socket 
which appears on so many of the Tibetan wooden documents from Miran and Mazartagh (see 
Plates CLXXI, CLXXII). According to Dr, Francke’s decipherment the writing on the reverse shows 
the title and name of a minister, Together with two other fragmentary wooden records in Tibetan 
from Kha. vi and Kha. viii this discovery supplied the first tangible proof that the presence of the 
Tibetan invaders, attested by the Chinese Annals for different periods of the eighth century, was in 
Khotan territory not confined to mere inroads. 

Among the miscellaneous ‘finds’ the remains of fine decorative wood-carving, Kha. ix. 14 
(Plate XIV), 16 (Plate XLVI), deserve special mention on account of the clear impress they bear of 
Gandhara style. Finials such as Kha. ix. 0027 (Plate XVI) and turned balusters are likely to have 
been brought here from the larger shrine south during the quarrying operations and left behind as 
useless. This had evidently been the fate also of the massive pillar, with bold lathe-turned mould- 
ings, which was found to the south of Kha, ix, only a few inches above the ground, and which the 
photograph (Fig. 42) shows when set upright. Its close affinity in style to the massive wooden 
pillars subsequently unearthed in the Endere fort deserves notice.* Among painted panels, 
Kha. ix. ro (Plate XIV), showing on either side three female figures in varying attitudes, was the 
least defaced. Though its colours had suffered badly the bold and gracefal outlines still remained 
and showed a pictorial skill equal to that of the best Dandan-oilik panels. 

That the narrow apartment to the north of the cella of Kha. ix, with its timber and plaster 
walls still standing in parts to a height of about one and a half feet, had served for homely uses was 
proved by the large wooden trough and the roughly cut tripod for a jar found fixed in its floor, 
as well as by such objects as two wooden boot-lasts, Kha. ix. 0031, 0032, of the type first found at the 
Niya Site ;*" a number of wooden keys and parts of locks, Kha. ix. 007, 008, 0011-0013; @ sandal- 
wood comb, Kha. ix. 001, ete, The wooden disc, Kha, ix. 0023, with intaglio design on each side 
(Plate XLVI); is curious on account of its close resemblance to Coptic cake-stamps and as the only 


“object of this kind which my excavations have brought to light. The well-glazed piece of pottery in 


red and green, Kha. ix..oo18, and the edge of a cup of green glass, Kha. ix. 0022, also found here, 
may yet prove of value owing to the chronological accuracy with which the period of their use can 
be fixed. 

The only structural remains at Khadalik which are left for mention consisted of a small group 
of detached rooms, Kha. xi, built with plastered rush walls and situated about 180 yards to the south- 
east of Kha.i. As the plan in Plate 5 and the photograph (Fig. 40) show, the fence enclosing 
the court-yard around them still partially survived. This fence, about one and a half feet thick, was 
constructed of layers of twigs and scrub set in mud, after a fashion still known about Khotan under 
the name of Chi/an-/am. It was interesting to observe how well this fence and the rush walls 
of the small dwellings had withstood wind-erosion which had actually lowered the ground in the 
open court-yard by some three feet below the floor level of the rooms, The top of the fence still rose 
about five feet above the lowest portion of the court-yard. There was no reason to doubt that these 
modest quarters belonged to the same period as the shrines. Their survival illustrates the observa- 


“ See below, chap, vit, sec. ii, © See Ancient Kholan, ii, Pi. UXXIT1, N, sx. 04. 
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tion, frequently made also at other sites, how much greater the effect of wind-erosion is upon solid 
structures than upon frail but pliable materials, which offer less scope to the grinding force of driven 
sand and on the contrary are apt to catch and retain it as a cover. 

And here I may take occasion to mention a curious feature which shows how, even where the 
destruction done by the winds has run its full course, a structure carried off by them to the very 
foundations may yet leave behind its outlines clearly traceable on the ground. Often, when the sun 
stood low, I noticed that the eroded ground on which my tent stood to the west of the ruins showed 
up distinct lines marking where the walls, about two feet thick, of some large oblong building 
had once stood, Close examination of these vestiges proved that the soil was composed there 
of exactly the same fine loess as elsewhere; in fact, while walking on, or close along, them, 
they could not be traced at all. The only explanation I could suggest for these strange shadows 
of walls was that the weight of heavy masses of clay or sun-dried brickwork now completely 
eroded had given to the underlying soil greater consistency than that found on open ground, 
and that the slightly different level thus imparted accounted for the faint relief which caught 
the eye under the slanting rays, 


Ha 


Secnox IL—ANTIQUES EXCAVATED AT KHADALIK 


Before giving the Descriptive List of the objects which my excavations at Khadalik brought to MS. 
light, it will be convenient to find space here for some general remarks on the chief classes of pre 
antiques represented among them, and in particular to indicate briefly their relation to corresponding examins- 
finds elsewhere. I regret not to be able to include in this rapid review the manuscript materials re- tion. 
covered from the several shrines. However much my attention was attracted towards them during 
the actual digging, it was quite impossible for me to find time either then or since even for the most 
cursory study or description of individual pieces. On the other hand the scholars who since my re 
turn have been kind enough to give me the benefit of their expert collaboration on the multifarious 
manuscript materials contained in my collection, have been kept occupied by the far better preserved 
and more extensive texts secured from the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ cave temples and elsewhere, and 
have not yet been able to devote to the abundant, but unfortunately very fragmentary, Khadalik 
materials that laborious care which their identification, etc,, will require, Nor has it been possible so 
far to assure at the British Museum for all the manuscript remains that expert treatment which most 
of them need to become safe for handling, 

It is in consequence of these facts that at the time of writing I do not find myself in possession MS. remains 
of exact inventory notes for more than twenty-three out of the hundreds of larger fragments in ™ Senekrit 
Brahmi script which the. collection contains.’ 1 owe these notes to the kindness of my friend 
Professor L, de la Vallée Poussin, who has been good enough to undertake the first analysis of the 
Brahmi manuscripts containing Sanskrit texts, and who has already published some of his valuable 
results in the Yournal of the Royal Astattc Society. The fact that all the fragments described in 
these notes belong to Buddhist canonical texts fully agrees with the conclusion already reached on 
the spot that these manuscript remains represent votive offerings. Such favourite sacred texts as 
the Prajiiaparamita (Kha. i, 81. b, 93,97, 128, 196, 199. c) and the Saddharmapuydarika (Kha. i. 

92, 177 ; ix. 15) are only too frequent among them. But there are fragments also of a Buddhacariia 


* The total number of separately labelled packets, generally * See his Appendix G, and /.R.A.S,, 1911, pp. 739 809+ 
convohites ot broken portions of Péthis, amounted 10632qq. 5 1912, PP. 356 849-5 1983, Pp. 59 aqa. 
to about #30 at the time of packing. 
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(Kha. i. 183) and a Guxafaryantastotra (Kha. i, 199, b) which Prof. de la Vallée Poussin has 
published already #7 ertenso.* 

Of the very numerous leaves written in Brahmi script, whether of the ‘upright or cursive 
Gupta’ type, and in the so-called 'North-Aryan’ language, Iranian in character, the inventory F, 


: kindly promised by Dr. A. F, Rudolf Hoernle, the pioneer student of this language, will furnish 


adequate details. Meanwhile I must limit myself to the statement that one of the texts in cursive 
Gupta characters is written on the back of a paper roll, about ten inches high, which was found in two 
separate and well-preserved pieces, about three feet and one and a half feet long respectively, This 
contains on its obverse a neatly written Chinese text which has been identified by M. Chavannes as 
part of a Prajiia-paramita version. This procedure of using the good paper of a Chinese manu- 
script roll for a subsequently copied text in the local language has found ample illustration from 
manuscripts preserved at the ‘ Thousand Buddhas’, Asif to illustrate further the polyglot character 
of Khotan Buddhism, a line in Tibetan, too, appears at the bottom of the smaller of the two 
roll pieces, Kha. i. 221. The find of a Tibetan record on wood has been mentioned already, 
All the written remains from the site acquire additional interest from the fact that the fermemus 
ad quem for their origin can be fixed with certainty at the close of the eighth century 4. p.. 

This chronological fact also helps us to appreciate fully the close affinity which the artistic 
remains of Khadalik show to those I recovered from the ruined Buddhist shrines of Dandan- 


Rae: oilik; for we know by equally certain evidence that the latter were abandoned at the same 


period. The uniformity of style is striking both in the sculptural decoration and in what has 
survived of the wall paintings. Taking the former first, we find all elements of the stucco relievo 
ornamentation of the walls, familiar from Dandan-vilik, here duly represented. From the vesicas of 
large images come those abundant fragments of lotus-petal wreaths and flame-pattern borders 
attached to them on the outside, of which Plates XV, XVI offer typical specimens (Kha. vii. oo1— 
004; Kha. ix. 004; Kha. ii, 0046; cf. also Kha. fi. 001, 002 in List), These as well as other 
ornamental details, like the bead and lotus-petal border, Kha. ii. C. 004 ; ii. 0074 (Plate XVI), look 
almost like replicas of the specimens from Dandin-oilik reproduced in Plates LV-LVIL of Amsient 
Khotan. 

When we turn to the small appliqué relievos representing divine figures, once disposed within 
the vesicas, the resemblance is quite as strong. Thus exact counterparts of familiar Dandan-oilik 
relievos may be recognized in the Buddha standing with the hand raised in the Abhayamudra (Kha. i, 
oo1, with Kha. i. C. 008 in Plate XV); the seated Buddha, as seen in Kha. i. S.W. ooro, Plate XV, 
and those graceful figures of garland-holding Gandharvis in flight, of which Plate XV shows specimens 
(Kha. i. E. 0039; ii, N.W. 005; ii. W. 001). To judge by their frequency—they occur also often in 
the pose of adoration, as in Kha. ti. N.W, 003, 004, Plate XV (see Kha. i. N. 002)—the latter figures 
must have been quite as great favourites here as with sculptor-decorators of Dandan-vilik, It 
need cause no surprise that by the side of figures so closely allied in style there appears also 
an occasional plaque which, like the seated Buddha, Kha. o5 (PI, XV), seems to reproduce an, 
earlier type already seen in the appliqué relievos of Rawak or Ak-terek (see A.T, iii. oo89 in 
Plate Vill } Ancient Khotan, Plate LXXXVI1), 

A simple explanation is supplied by the continued use of moulds which in certain cases may 
have dated back far beyond the erection of the particular shrine. Hence it is of particular 
Interest to note that the ruins of Khadalik have yielded a number of moulds in plaster of Paris 
(Kha, i, 0015; fi. 0074, 0075; Plate XVI) which must have been actually used for the original 


* F RAS) 1914, Pp. 779 8Q» 1064 8qq. * Cf Ancient Khotan, i pp: 27§ qq 
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reproduction or occasional repair of such frequently recurring details as lotus-petal borders or 
flame-patterns edging vesicas. In Kha. ii. N. oor4 (Plate XVI) we have actually a mould for a small 
appliqué Buddha resembling Kha. 05, That the same method was also used for the reproduction 
of curls, locks, hands, and drapery details in larger images worked in the round, is proved by the 
moulds Kha. i. 0016, ii. 0076, 0077 ; ii. N. 0013 (Plate XVI), 

The two main shrines must once have contained many statues in stucco, life-size or over, for 
we found numerous pieces of fingers and hands (Kha. i. oo29; i C, 0046; i. W. oor; 
li. 0033-0037; ii. N. 001), and fragments from heads (Kha. i, 005 ; ii. 0020, 0021, 0063) or drapery 
(Kha. i E. 0040; ii. 0031, 0032). The complete decay of all larger remains of this statuary 
must be attributed in the first place to the friable nature of the material, left exposed in all 
probability for a long time without an adequate cover of sand, and then to the destructive effect 
of the early quarrying operations. The existence here, too, of the practice of gilding is proved 
by an abundance of fragments still retaining their gilt (see Kha. i. 16, 29; 005, 0023, 0024, 0033, 
‘etc,). It is noteworthy that these fragments seem often to have owed their survival to the sup- 
port given by a strong backing fabric. In the case of the small appliqué relievos, preservation 
was obviously due mainly to the hardness of the fine plaster of Paris of which they were made ; 
for of a general conflagration, which could have hardened small relievos, even if made of mere 
friable clay, through a process of accidental firing, as observed at the Ak-terek ruin, no trace 
could be found. This is fully confirmed by the analysis furnished in Appendix D by Sir 
Arthur Church, who found in the specimen v from Khadalik ordinary plaster of Paris without 
any trace of the effects of a reducing process due to accidental burning such as the pieces of 
plaster of Paris found at Kighillik near Ak-sipil exhibit’ 

Positive evidence on this point is afforded by the many pieces of painted woodwork which 
were found in and near the main shrines. Unfortunately most of these, as already stated, con- 
sisted of mere parings purposely split off from the quarried posts and other architectural timber, 
As a result of this treatment sometimes fragments fitting each other turned up in different places 
(see Kha. i. N. of C. 007 in List). Figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas appear to have been the 
prevalent subjects for this ornamentation (see ¢. g. Kha. 005, 006; i. 211. a, 311 (Plate XIV); ii. E, 
005, 0013, etc), The style shows closest approach to the painted work of this class which 
has survived at Dandan-vilik (cf. Ancient Khotan, ii. Plate LXV, D. 1, 04). 


Remains of 


Painted 


The same observation holds good of the numerous painted panels of wood found which, Painted 


no doubt, had once served as votive gifts. In view of the number of these panels it is a matter 
of special regret that, owing probably to long exposure without a protecting cover of sand or 
else to moisture reaching the floor on which they lay, the colours have faded so badly as to make 
reproduction impossible. Many of them were painted on both sides. A reference to the detailed 
descriptions given in the List from Mr. F. H. Andrews's pen will show how closely the subjects 
represented and their pictorial treatment correspond to those in the series of painted panels which 
more favourable conditions have fortunately preserved for us at the shrines of Dandan-oilik. Apart 
from figures of Buddha and Bodhisattva, represented singly or in groups (e.g. Kha. 0016; i, 18, 30, 
53, 194; iN. of C. oot, 004; ii. E. 004, 0013), we meet also with those legendary subjects, like the 
rat-headed deity (Kha. i. C. 0015), the ‘ horseman and bird’ (Kha. i. E, 0034; i. C 0027), and the 
‘ princess with the cocoons’ (Kha, ii, N. 015), which among the Dandan-oilik finds claimed such 
special interest as illustrations of ancient Khotan folklore," 

Here I may conveniently find room also for a brief reference to the remains of artistic wood- 
carving which survived among the débris of the main shrines. Apart from balusters such as 

* Cf. Ancient Kholan, i. pp. 477, §87- * Cl, did, i. pp. 259 Sq, 264 8q., 278 8q.; HL PL LIX, xi, 
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0018+ i, 0036; ii, 0083, and the ornamented frieze and base, Kha. i E. 0044: i. 9, reproduced 
in Plate XV, which may all have belonged to the central image base of Kha. i, they include 
amongst pieces carved in the round a Buddha figure, Kha. it. N, 008 (Plate CXXXVIL) ; a lotus- 
seat pedestal, Kha. ii. N. 0016; and the wel-fingered hand of @ statuette, Kha. i, 186. A very 
curious piece, of uncertain purpose, is the large and cleverly naturalistic relievo, Kha, i. E. 
0043 (Plate XVII), representing a large-horned mountain-goat. 

Remains of No relics of Khadalik can rouse more regret at “the utter wrecking which these shrines 

wall paint fered than the fragments of frescoes recovered. Distinctly superior in design as well as 
colouring to most of the Dandfin-oilik wall paintings and yet closely connected in style, they 
give us a tantalizingly scanty glimpse of the pictorial art of Buddhist Khotan which we know to 
have strongly influenced religious art in China from the commencement of the T'ang period.’ Of 
the disjecta membra 1 was able to pick up from the débris of Kha. i, and mainly from the area 
of its cella, only a selection could be included in Plates XI and XII, and these, too, fail to 
convey an adequate impression of the rich and harmonious colouring. For this and all details 
of technique I must refer the reader to Mr. Andrews's full and expert notes in the Descriptive 
List below, Here it must be noted that all these paintings are done in /empera. As to the way 
in -which the backing of clayey loess admixed with vegetable fibre was prepared with a thin 
smooth layer of plaster of Paris to receive the distemper, the chemical analysis supplied by Sir 
Arthur Church in Appendix D furnishes interesting information. 

The photograph (Fig. 41) taken on the spot shows the largest piece of wall painting which 
survived, measuring about nine by five feet. This illustrates what, from the considerable 
number of similar but much smaller pieces found elsewhere, may be taken to have been the 
usual scheme for decorating the lower portions of the passage walls. It consists of horizontal 
rows of small Buddhas, each within a separate niche (four by four and a half inches), seated on 
a lotus cushion and surrounded by a vesica. The robes of the Buddhas are shown red, dark 
brown, white or cream, and this variation of costume, with corresponding changes in the colours 
of nimbus, vesica, and background, is utilized to produce a regular diaper of six different types 
in one row, the uniform representations being so arranged as to form a diagonal line minning 
downwards from the left to the right. The passages of two Dandan-oilik shrines D. and vr" 
showed an exactly corresponding decorative arrangement which, no doubt, was produced there 
as here by the convenient use of stencils. 

Subject of At a height of about four and a half feet from the floor this part of the passage wall 
large fresco pontained the fresco panel reproduced in Plate XI (Kha. i. C. 0097), It was found broken into 
panel. = ve main and several smaller pieces. Considering the very friable nature of the wall plaster, 
I had reason to be gratified by the result of my packing when after the arrival of the 
fragments in London it was found possible to reunite them in one panel. In the centre is seen 
a red-robed Buddha, seated in the ‘ Nyayamudra' and flanked on either side by the richly draped 
Bodhisattva figure which from the flask carried in the left hand may be taken to be some form 
of Maitreya. The head with its rich black tresses is curiously suggestive of Persian influence. 
But the graceful drapery of the lower garment and scarf is, like the well-designed figure itself, 
directly derived from Graeco-Buddhist models. We shall see, hereafter, how closely the frescoes 
and silk paintings of the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ of Tun-huang approach the types here represented, 


* For the important part played in Chinese art history by remarks In his review of * Desert Cathay’, Ziv Nation, xcv. 
the Khotanese school which Wei-ch'ih T-sheng, 2 member of p. 146; also Hirth, Fremde Evufltsse te der chinerischen 
the Khotan royal family, brought to fame in China in the Kunst, pp. 33 34. 
early part of the seventh century, cf, Dr, Hirth’s very pertivent * See Ameient Kholan, ti. Pl. tlt, IV. 
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in spite of all differences of technique. In a light green field below the lotus seat of the Buddha 
there appears a six-armed candelabrum flanked by two grotesque figures. On the right is seen 
a white-haired ascetic displaying an open breast and abdomen, On the left a boar-headed demon 
carries in his outstretched arms a human body which he is evidently engaged in devouring. 
Streams of blood are seen descending from the monster's jaws. 

The large fragment reproduced immediately to the right of this group shows some very 
fine floral ornamentation, outside what appears to be part of a large vesica, which contains the 


interesting reproduction of a vase. The type is evidently one represented also among the decorated | 


pottery of Yotkan, and the grotesque appliqué head, so common among the latter, is well 
shown in profile on the right Of the minor fresco fragments reproduced also in 
Plate XI attention may be specially called to the Ganefa figure, Kha, i, C. 0095, in the left-hand 
top corner, and the clever naturalistic presentation of an emaciated old man on its right In 
the delicate outline drawing of the hands in Kha, i. E. 0049, Kha. 0026, as well as of those in the 
larger figures Kha, i, C.0054 and Kha. i. E. 0050 (Plate XM), the resemblance to the style illustrated 
by the wall painting of the Dandan-oilik shrine D. m (see Ancient Kihotan, ii, Plate I) is quite 
unmistakable. Both these larger figures represent Bodhisattvas. In Kha. i. E. ooso the freedom 
and skill with which the rich folds of drapery are indicated, and the graceful expression of the 
face, deserve special praise. The head with the Dhyani-buddha, Kha. i. 0059, is treated with equal 
mastery and ease. The effect of all these larger figures must have been greatly heightened by 
the rich and harmonious colouring of the surrounding nimbi and vesicas of which fragments can 
be seen in Plate XI, together with a piece of foliage in imbricated green and blue tints. 


_ There can be little doubt that the painters of those beautiful silken banners representing Use of 
Buddhist divinities, which came to light from the walled-up cave of the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ of ansgata 


Tun-huang in such wonderful preservation, were able to draw their inspiration largely from 
similar productions of Khotan artists: The early use of such silk paintings, both in the shape 
of banners and of hangings, as votive offerings at Buddhist shrines, is distinctly attested by 
a statement of Sung Yiiln, made curiously enough about a shrine near Han-mo which must be 
located at the site of Uliigh-mazar in the vicinity of Domoko.” On this account it is note 
worthy that the finds at the Khadalik shrines include also a few very small fragments, 
of silk paintings (Kha. i. 87, 0026; ii. N. 19). To complete the analogy with the votive gifts 
recovered from the Tun-huang cave temples, there were found at Khadalik also part of a small 
pennon in a coarse, probably woollen, fabric, Kha. i, 31, and a piece of similar cloth, Kha. i, 0025, 
still bearing traces of a painted design. In conclusion, 1 may mention also an artist's too! found here 
in the shape of the well-preserved modelling spatula, Kha, i, 0017. 


Section IIL.—LIST OF OBJECTS FROM KHADALIK 


OBJECTS BROUGHT BY MULLAH KHWAJA AND OTHERS FROM KHADALIK 
(ALSO EXCAVATED OBJECTS WHICH HAVE LOST SITE-MARK) 


Kha, o5. Stucco relief. Cromlegged Buddha with by four bands of ‘twisted ribbon" orn, separated by narrow 
circular nimbus, hands meeting in lup,. Behind is circular fillets, Hard white stucco, burnt, Traces of red colour. 
halo orn. with chevron pattern near edge, fringed with lotax 44° x23". Pi, XVL 


petals (broken at top L. and middie R.sides) Drapery ype coos Fr. of painted panel, M 
yellow. Redclay. 3}°x3}". Pl. Xv. of panel ieshin toes Ga GGG, Teas eatin ie 
Kha. oor. Stucco relief fr. Half-round moulding relieved and bottom edges, Ot. portion of roughly painted subject. 


" See Ancient Khotan, |. pp. 456 8q.; 463. Chavannes, Voyage de Song Yun, p. 15. 
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In upper part, two portions of owing stole, Below, part 
of domed object, decorated with centre band of imbrications 
outlined in black, with 2 spot of red or black in each scale. 
Beneath this band, divided from it by two parallel black: 


of dome, a series of pennon-like banners, of which the upper 
part consists of two triangular pieces, the lower (painted 
green) hanging by its apex to the base of the upper (orange). 
From base of ower depend two streamers, green and orange. 
{For examples of such pennone in silk, ef, Anc. Khotaw, 
Pl LXxV, Ej. ory and E. j.016,] Al outlines black, 
with frequently 2 white line within the black and on ome 
edge of coloured space. Remaining portion of edge of 
pane! chamfered, Rough work. Wood well preserved. 
139° x29 x2. 


Kha. 003. Fr. of painted panel, faint traces of colour. 
Prob. part of a head with crimson simbos. Outlines 
black. Much defaced, Wood rather soft. 43” x" x yy": 

Kha. 004. Fr. of painted panel, convex in cross-sectian, 
Roughly painted red robe with black lines, on green back- 
ground, Much damaged, 79" 1" x ¥y"- 

Kha. 004.2. Fr. of painted wood, painted convex side, 
Roughly split on all other sides. Brick-red toms with 
yellow centre, surrounded by ring of white spots. Over 
lapping this a dull bive torus, Outlines black. Hard wood. 
4¥ x17. 

Kha. 005. Fr. of painted panel, split from larger piece. 
Upper part of Baddhs head showing hair, eyebrows, upper 
eyelids outlined in black; flesh and Tilaka in red, Flesh 
yellowish, Halo pale pink with red outline, Vesica pale 
pink, shaded, outlined red. Much defaced. Wood soft 
ah x13" xd". 

Kha. 006. Flake from painted panel. (én. Remains 
of painted bead indicated by L. eye and portions of face 
and hair (black). Flesh yellow. Halo dark to light pink.. 
Much of paint fslien away, Rev. Rough, Fairly hard 
5x3" x}. 

Kha. 007. Fr. of wood, with light green, red, 
and pink paint on one side only. Soft, a” x 2h" x9". 
Kha. 008. Fr. of painted wood, flaked from panel. 
Traces of red, green, and white paint on one side only. 

Hard, 33°% 1h" x2" 

Kha. 009. Fr. of painted panel, showing clasped hands 
and parts of red robe of seated Buddha fig. Much damaged, 
Fairly hard. 43” x13" xyy"- 

Kha. oo10. Fr. of wood with traces of paint on 
one side. Fairly hard, 43°x 9" xy": 

Kha. oo16. (Purchased ftom Mullah Khwiijs.) Fr. of 

wood. Part of upper edge broken away. 
R. end sawn off. Four seated Bodhisattvas, each in pose 
of meditation, hands in lap. Vesicas green bordered with 
maroon. Firs (from L.,), head 3 to L. p. Simple red robe. 
Topknot, Padmiisana green with yellow centre. 
yellow ochre. Sicond, bead }toR.p. Tight-fitting upper 
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green tay, yellow cenire. Zhird, bead Jto R.p. Otherwine 
as first: Fourth, a2 second, Bangles visible. Long hair. 
Badly damaged. oj” x 63" xs". 

Kha. 0017, Fr. of carved wood. At topend 
tenon. Back flat and rudely finished. In frant at top 
a square mortice. Below this wood Is cut away In three 
step-like mouldings in front and on R. side, LL. side flat 
but with upper edge bevelled. Below, flat plain surface, 
Bottom edye broken. 53" x23" x2", PL XVIL 

Kha. oor8. Part of wooden baluster, turned. Only 
about 80° of surface preserved. Quite rotten. Length 
72° ; diam. orig..c. 5°. 

Kha. oo19. Bronze seal Intaglio design, Doubie- 
ended ¥ with dot in each space made by arms. Cylindrical 
pierced handle behind. Square, with two sides indented, 
xa xy. 

Kha..002g. Stucco relief fr, of flame pattern; (?) two 
rows of flames. From mould similar to Kha |. cos6. 
Traces of white slip, Clay red, friable. 33°" 23". 

Kha. 0024. Piece of wooden baluster, exact match 
with Kha. ii, co83, 8°x2]"x1}* PL XvIL 

Kha. 0025. a,b. Two frs. of painted wooden panels. 
On (a) drapery, red and white against a brown ground; 
on (6) traces of black and red lines on white ground, 
(a) 93° x14"; (6) 4" x2". 

Kha. 0026. Fresco fr., much broken. R_ forearm: and 
hand and part of toro of Buddha, in pose of argument. 
Style of work i strongly marked and is unusually Perse- 
Chinese. Fingers long, excessively tapering and recurved 
at tips, with very definitely marked web extending in grace- 
ful loops between top joints (articulations) of thumb and 
first two fingers Between second and third it is not shown, 
perhaps because of the small space. ‘The fourth finger is 
missing and painting defaced close up to third, In palm, 
sacred matk shown as 4 ring surrounded by small spots. 
At neck, necklace painted in outline, consisting of beads 
with hirger circular ornaments at interval. Bangle on 
wrist; on forearm, occupying its,whole length, is repre~ 
sevited in outline a long Vajra, from which sprout three 
simple leaf forms at the visible end (other end missing) 
and four similar forms from the centre—two on each side. 
Pink and light green robe has border passing from L. 
shoulder (missing) to R. armpit, consisting of 
outlined Jeaf pattern, tinted with blue and pink. All 
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Portion of scroll ormament und three horizontal fines, all 
in black, to L. Flesh very red, Contours red. Hair grey. 
6 x4i". Pl xt 


Kha, 0028. Fresco fr. Bodhisattva seated on red lotus, 
cross-legged; body above hips turned gto R.p, R. arm 
upraised from elbow. Hand broken away, L. arm rests 


Kha, 0031. Fresco fr., prob. portion of arm of fig., with 

yellow armlet, decorated with rolled-over leaves of a (ype 

‘common in Romanesque work in Europe and in Gothic 

stained glass. The treatment line for line, and the rounding 
u" 
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of points sliow absolute similarity with Gothic glass painting. 
The second motif on this piece, a band of circles and V~- 
shaped spandrel fillings, is equally Gothic. Condition good. 
29° x3)". PL XI 

Kha. oog2. Fresco fr., showing two rolled-over * Gothic’ 
leaves, green on one side, pink on other, outlines. black 
and white. From between leaves a flower springs. with 
roughly pear-shaped base, dark red with yellow edge, from 
which petals seem to radiate, Broken away all round. 
Painting in fresh condition. 23” x 2}*. 

Kha. 0033. Fresco fr., with upper half of standing fig. 
holding in R. hand, upraised to shoulder level, a blue 
globolar object. In L..a long slender staff with a ring at 
upperend, Evidently Kahitigarbha with jewel and beggar’s 
staff ; see Ch. ooa1. _ Long robe divided up into a brick 
pattern, with length of bricks in the vertical direction, by 
bold red bands. Red centre occupies each brick, the outer 
part being dark grey. Border of robe grey and bright 
green, Over head and hanging on shoulders a dark brown 
drapery. [lead 3 to R.p. Flesh dark brown, nimbus ted 
with yellow spots, vesica bright green, with double border 
divided by red and yellow lines. The itmer border is com- 


yellow, bordered with pattern similar to outer band of 
Kha, 0033, but on dark ground. Work and technique also 
similar, Surface rather chipped. 3” x 34”. 


Kha. 0035. Fresco fr., showing two of a series of seated 
Baddha figs. Lower part missing. Colouring of fig. to 


lines; pale green background; nimbua dark green, bordered 
with shaded pink. R. p. fig.: fine blue robe; buff vesica 
with dark green border outlined red and buff; nimbus 
similar to first; background red. Moderately well executed. 
Fair preservation, 9” x 4}". 

Kha. 0036. Fresco fr., showing portions of two Buddha 
figs, one above the other; part of series. Upper fig. in 
red robe, turquoise vesica, straight Padmisana. Lower 
{head only), red vesica, turquoise nimbua 44° x 4}. 


Kha, 0037. Fresco fr. of seated Buddha fig., prob. one 
of series R. side only. Red robe, bull vesica 
34° x 2}. 

z 
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Kha. 0039. Fresco fr, of flora! background (?}. Three 
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ovoid shapes,—two pink, banded across with darker pink, 
and white dots on the lighter colour; ono bine, similarly 
treated,—mect with their ends at a central point. Below, 
a stem (?) and on each side « green leaf outlined yellow. 
Good work. 24” x 24". 

Kha. oog0. Fresco fr. of ornamental detail, On one 
side a broad plain red band; sbove, leaf anit petal forms 
outlined in black, Very rough. 43° x 3”. 

Kha. oo41, Fresco portion of angle of wall, showing two 
painted surfaces covered with diaper of small seated Buddha 
figs. Predominating cojour red. A band of purple brown, 
«, 1” wide, on which are circles of white dota regularly 
spaced, forms border to one surface. 19° 84"x 44°. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT RUINED SHRINE KHA, | 


Kha. i. 9. Fr, of roughly carved wooden base (?). 
From point of centre leaf of an irreguiar five-leaved palmette 
rises o stalk carved with inverted imbrications, On each 
side of stalk, a descending acanthus leaf, the veins bending 
slightly outwards. The vein on each side of paimette 
tukes an ogee curve, All leayes: deeply incised with « 
V-shaped cut. On R. p, side 2 series of horizontal cuts 
give a vague resemblance to masonry. ‘The centre leaf of 
palmette might also be intended for a lotus bud hanging 
downwards from the stalk described. Tracesofcolour, At 
base of palmette, a small wedge-shaped incision. Broken 

at both sides, Wood soft. 63°x5"x 19". Pi. XvIt. 


Kha. i.16. Plain gilt stucco, two small frs. of, from wall. 
Marks of fabric backing behind, (a) 1x ye" xe. fy"; (8) 
xx 

Kha. L 18+ Kha. 1a. Two frs, of portion of 
painted wooden panel. Ol», R. p, corner intact, 
Two edges broken away, In a vesica bordered with pearl 
om., 2 seated Buddha fig-; only R. hand and wrist, up- 
raised to shoulder level and holding some object (obscure), 
are visible on the larger fr. and the R. eye and part of 
forehead with Tiinka and pearl nimbus on the smaller. 
Within pearl border of vesica a parallel band of chevrons in 
alternate red and green, divided by black lines, Within 
this band the field of vesica appears to be green. Ground 
of pane! light blue; above yesica is a canopy of feathers 
in three horizontal rows, imbricated; the first and third 
rows pink, the middle row dark grey with « kind of eye 
composed of two bright red spots encircied by a white 
line, Quill in each feather white. The rows of feathers 

band 


drawn Gower stalk and leaves, the flower coming on the 
blue and being painted white. Mach damaged. Soft. 
54° x3°x 4"; ah’ Xi xy”. 

Kha. i,27.b. Fringed fr. of coarse fabric, pinkish-red. 
Discoloured, 4§* x (with fringe) 3°. 

Kha.i.ag. Fr. of plain gilt plaster stucco, as Kha. 
i. 16, sticking to strip of backing of usual light buff fabric. 
Backing 43" x (greatest width) 1}*. 


Padmisana, but too defaced to discern details, Upper 
end of fr, damaged by fire, £1” x 13°x}". 


: 
e 
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folded diagonally, and sewn along sides Inside, 
base of triungle so formed, small stick was sewn, 
part of pennon; of. Aa, Kholem, Pl. LXXVIt, 
Dirty and discoloured. g%* sq. 


Kha. |. 42. Fr. of painted panel eplit 
Buddha head, 310 Rp. Flesh yellow, 
eyelids, hair {short) black. Flesh contours 
nimbus fed, Tilaka red, 
white. 
2°xt", 

Kha. i. 51. Fr. of painted panel. Portions of top 
rate abla C 
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Rev. Head (defaced) and portions of drapery of Sakti (?). 
Flesh pink, drapery bright green. Necklet, Over K. 
herPiapediins i “ha toned hansen 
Heid between thumb and fingers a fruit, Another arm 
of same dark colour appears to extend upwards on same 
side. Hair of Sakti ia dressed rather high and is black, 
adorned with tight lotus.orm. Nimbus grey green. Behind 
and ubove green nimbus is red bordered by green with 
dividing lines of black. Whole badly defaced. Fairly 
bard, 10h x 13" x 9’. 


Kha, i. 60, Fr, of painted wood, with portion of fig. in 


dark red robe on green cloud. Very rough. Hard. 
By" x 14" x}". 


Kha. i. 87. Piece of painted silk (in frs.), found sticking 


to board. Shows five loins leaves (green, with pink central 


Ainaee of pinkish-brown silk (?) damask, Painted silk 


(largest at fr) tf" xy" Damask, 14° x2". 


finger bent over to meet thumb, Other fingers slightly 
slanting at wrist where projecting dowel, 


ef 
fe 
28 


in dark grey Ad and green stole, otherwise nude ; seated, 
Shady or creg toni ora ae aera cient gas 
curious attituile bringing foot on level with bead. Body 
is inclined strongly to L., and arma with elbows well out 
are bent, bringing hands towartls face, A bangle on R. wrist. 
Flesh pink All outlines (including flesh) black. Buack- 
ground white, Head and upper part of each fig. missing. 
Surface much destroyed. Aer. blank. A amall hole for 
peg near lower edge. Wood hard. 6° x 2}" xy". 


Kha. i. 194. a. Fr. of painted panel. Parts of two 


original edges; broken away on other edges. Odv. 
Discoloured and fragmentary remains of borders of nimbus 


and long vesica of prob. a standing fig. in green robe. 


on the long edge. Soft. 10” xa§"x 4". 


Kha. i. 195. Fr. of palnted wood, split from thicker 


kneeling, prob. in attitude of adoration. Hair, black, 
behind shoulder, and is dressed on top with white 
and leaves. Flesh dull yellow. Lain-cloth dark 
, Scarf pale green. Neck and arm ornaments white. 


— os oe 
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Nimbus. outlined black and white. Flesh contour lines 
black (unusual), Cloud-like support pale green and pink. 
Hard. 17° x 3° xX 4 


Kha, |}. art. a, Fr. of painted wood, flaked from larger 
piece. Face and neck of seated Buddha, ¢ to R. p., same 
treatment 28 Kha. |. C. oory. Lower edge of fr. shows 
chamfered surface on which the paintis continued. Much 
of painted surfice flaked of 23° x14". 


Kha. i, gu. Painted panel. Small irregular oblong, 
roughly tapering at upper and lower ends. Seated Buddha 
in bright red rote. Head 3 to L.; hands in lap. Top- 
knot and eyebrows (which meet over bridge of nose) 
black. Tilaka and all outlines red. Flesh a strong rose 
pink. Padmdasana roughly indicated, and below a roughly 
sketched grotesque (?) fig., in black outline only. Maio 
fig. has mimbus and vesica indicated by red lines only. 
Traces of priming all over panel. Aen, Top and one side 
roughly chamfered, on the side chamfer some scribbiing in 
ink, Hard and well preserved. g4°x2$"x 9". Pi. xtvi 


Kha. {, gia. Fr. of pottery; rim of large stone jar; rim 
turned out at right angles to neck and equarely moulded. 
On flat upper surface of rim are two Sanskrit Aksaras ET. 
Slightly gritty brick-red ware; wheel-made. 97," x 2”. 

*Kha. §. 001, Stucco relief fr. One of many from 
series of small figs. of Buddha, prob. from large vesica ; 
cf, Aur, Khotan, Fig. 64, KR. xiii. Fig. stood upright on 
Jotus pedestal, L. hand by side, R. hand raised in attitude 
of protection. Body and arms wrapped in mantle, clinging 
cloaely to body and rendered with close narrow grooves ; 
under-garment shows by feet. Plain nimbus, green ; hair 
black; flesh white with red and black markings (Kha. Lb 
C. 0042); mantle red; under-garment green or black. 
H. without pedestal 6", All of white stucco. 

From same mould: Kha. iL coz, 006, 0010; i. C. 006, 
007, 008 (Pl. XV), 0042, 0047-50; LE. 002, 0010, 0012, 
00t3, corg; i. W. 004, 065, 006, cos, 0021, 0082; Ii. 
S.W. 001, ix. oo6. 


Kha. i, 00g. Fr. of turned wooden baluster, ¢. 4 of 
circumference. Plain rings, sq. wedge and curved in 
section. BH. 5$°. 

Kha. i. 003. a,b. Stucco relief frs. of bead and lotus- 
petal border. Traces of red paint. 19° x 13", 

Kha. i 004. Stucco relief fr. of standing Buddha. RK. 
hand raised in attitude of protection. Only R. shoulder and 
breast remain, Scale as Kha. i, W, 0012. White stucco. 
33" x14". 

*Kha, {. 005. Stucco relief fr. of human hair, One 
of many, Hair represented by small ‘ snail-shell ‘ spirals 
in low relief. Made on linen ground with backing of clay 
mixed with sirew. Painted dark blue with strips of gold 
leaf 4° wide. All of white stucco. Kha, i, 005. Five curls, 
dark blue with gold strip, 2" 2", 

From same mould; Kha. i, C 0044; i. E. 007, cot, 
0022, 0023, 0024-27, 0029, 0030; i, W, 003; ii, oo72, 
Z2 
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Eha.i,oo7, Stucco relief. Circular plaque with seated 


Buddha on cushion: hands in lap, Surface much corroded, 


Same mould as Kha. tLooéy. Diam, 22". 


Eha. |. 008, Stucco rellef fr, of lomm To ite eeod 
vessel is attached the base of a pod (coloured flue) from 
which woul! spring further growth, A frequently used 
motif in Roman, Mediaeval Italian, and Incian art. White 
stucco, 24°x2". PL XVL 


Eha. i. oog. i. C oor (joined), Stucco relief fr. of 
lotus wreath round vesica; painted crimson and durk blue : 
colour well preserved. Cl Kha. ti, oof, bot with single 
plain fillets and two rows of petais between them. Cr. 
Khai. W.008, White stucca, 63° x19" 


Kha.i. oon. Stucco relief fr. of background showing 
between two projecting ridges now broken away, Gilded, 
‘with ted Ines over gildmg. Of colouring little remains. 
White mucco, 23° x 2}". 


Eha. |. oon. a. Stucco relief fr. of jewel om. On 
background are aliernately one lange and two mall applied 
stuts. White stutco. 24" 13". 


Eha. i. oor. Stucco relief fr. with one large and two small 
stula, as Kha j, oors, to which it has been re-joined, 
White stucco, 14" eH" 


Ehia.i. oo1g. Stucco relief fr, of ‘bead and lotus-petal * 
border, Cf Kha. t E. 903; i.S.W. oog {similar but different 
moulds) White stucco, 3°% 13". 


“Kha. i. oor, Stucco relief fr. of ' bead and Jotws-petal ' 
border orm Leaves curve slightly outwards 16: front, 
Traces of crimson colouring on leaves Cf Kha L E. 
oo3; . SW. 00g. White stucco. 19]* x ry". 

From same-mould: Kha. i. W. co16. 


"Kha. i. oor. Fr, of plaster mould for vesica with 
aks allen Hard white plaster of Pars. 33° & 
6 

From this mould ate mken Kha. il. 901, 003, cozg, 
0016, 0024, 002g, 0036, cog¢-51. Replica of Kha, ii, 
00765. 


Kha. |. oor6, Fr. of mould, for bani of 
locks of hair. Cf A.T, i. 9030. Hard white plaster of 
Paria §°x29". Pi. XVz, 


Kha. L oor7, Woollen modelling spatula, flat, thir. 
The handle end js pierced fora cord, "The working end 
i broadened and worked to o sharp edge; the ends of 
blade rounded. Looks Ike pe d. Hard and well 
aren 6" 19" (blade end) 10 §* (handle end); 4° 


Kha. i. oor. Fr. of painted wood, ‘Tepresentn- 
on of penitent trlanglee joined apex to bew (ct. Ka 
poa). Sok, 2§”x "x ¥,". 

Eha. L oor. Fr. of painted wood, with races of 
painting representing a dome-shaped canopy with pendent 

triangles (cf, Kha. oo2). Hard. $9" x 1g" xt. 


Kho, , oo20. Fr. of painted wood, ehowing R. 
sibsin|thas paste Of ub itosend ci viscaahe Prams. 
sana. Black outlines, with traces of pink, yellow, and 
white, Very rough execution. Ome edge chamfered. 
Lower edge cut, other edges broken. Hard. 7° x 2§" x 
Ys: 

Kha.{. 0023. Stucco relief fr, Heal of Budilha, like 
Kha i C. ooya Top of vesica only preserved. This 
red with black outer edge. Hair bluck ‘White stucco. 
2}° x ap", 

Kha. i. 002g. Sheet of canvas backing to stucco, 4," 
thick, Part which stil adberes is git. 64" 39%: 

Kha. i. ooa4. Fr. of plain gilt stucco with piece of 
backing, a Khai. 29. Stucco, 1° xy" xf") backing, 
greatest length 3"; greatest width 2". 

Kha, i. 0025. a,b, Two fre. of cloth from W, of 5. 
platform, (i) Loogely-woven light buff * Khim", showing 
part of design (leaves?), painted in black, and. remains of 
pink paint over 1 One edge tamed over and 
sewn, 3° 2", (2) Stolp of pale buif fabric of same kind, 
‘finer but strong. Plain. 34°43", 

Kha. i, 0026. Two frs. of painted silk, unusually fine 
texture ; one showing R, hand apparently uplifted, reddich- 
pink outlined black. Adjoining # part of light blue 
Hower or ornament with leaves, one blue quilined black, 
one buff outlined red, Other fr. painted bulf, red, and 
black, but too ama]! to show subject, Gr, M. 2° x18" 
With this, piece of brown woolles fabric, * bralit’ texture, 
rather fine, Gr, M. 62”, 


Kha. i. ooa7. Stucco relleffr. Tip of very large loma 
petal; lobes and central rib prominent, em, hacked 
with canvas on which thin coal of plister, painted pink. 
Whi i — sy xa xy, 

“Kha, i, 0028. Stucco relief fr., flame pattern, arrangeil 
in tangular mase prob fom shoulder of lage 8 Clay 
ted and friable. Ch AT. 0016, 6° x93" x4", . 

From same mould: Kha. i. S.W. ora. 


Kha. l.ooag. Stucco relief fr. First and second fingers 
of colomal BR. hound. Ci. Kia. LC. cogé. Mark of 
canvas backing behind, White stucco: traces.of gilding, 
Gr, length 4". 


Kha. i, 0030. Stucco relief fr. of lotus wreath; two 
petals, stamen und binding. ‘Traces of green, Same 
mould as Kha i, C.oo45. White eaceo, 2 xi} xh. 

Kha. |. oogr. Stweco relief fr, of head of Buththa, R. 
Pari of halo to R. Features defaced, Nocolour, White 
atucco, Hof head . 24", 


Eha. |. 0033. Stucco rellef head of Buwidha. Features 
defaced ‘Traces of black on hair, While stucco, H, of 
head 2p". 


Kha. i. 0033. Stucco fr., painted with reotangular pattern 
of gold lines on black ground, Fiist hpciied vo phicsar a” 
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thick, which is backed with canvas, which again is backed 
with clay bound together with siraw.. Surface flat. 
es 

Kha, |. 0034, 0035. Stucco ‘relief [rs. of two similar 
Jewel ornaments, 0034 /s part of centre and border. 
0035 Is centre with trace of border, Red clay mixed with 
fibre. Dimensions complete 24" x 2”, 


‘Kha, i. 0036. Fr. of turned wooden baluster (about 


4 of circumference). A grooved ball-moulding above ; 
then single wedge-moulding, below which a flat ring 
moulding with double groove and ridge round middle, Vr, 
of tenon above. H. 9", orig. dium. c. 34". 

Kha, 1. 0096: a. Fresco fr. Upper ; of L. ear of 
Bodhisattva (7) and part of head (bine) above. On R., 

of nimbus, enriched with green, white, and blue 
ves on red ground, 5* x 22". 

Kha. {1 oog7. Fr. of pottery, red clay, covered with thin 
bright green glaze. 13" x 9”. 

Kha, 1. oo38 Fr. of painted panel. Ground yellow, 
Flower (7) design, white with dark red outline, and part 
of drapery (?) in red and pink. 57 x 14". 

Eha.i. 0038 a. Fresco fr. To L., L. side and hand 
anil part of vesicu of standing fig. of Buddha, Red robe; 
vesica has horizontal red and white, and white and green, 
hands alternating, separated by brown lines; anil red and 
black border. To E., border of vesica of larger fig., 
maroon, Background : above, green and blue with white 
Moral spots; below, red, with thin white horizontal line 
between unper und lower paris 83° x 5". 

Kha. |. 0039, Fresco fr. Bloe tassel (7) on misroon 
ground, with white dots arranged in loops. On one side 
‘@ piece of quilted orn. resemibling that on Kha. i, E. cog, 
of which it prob, forms part. 54" x 4”. 

Kha. | oogo. Fresco fr. Part of head of Hurldha 
looking L- Flesh) white, outlined red. Eyebrows and 
eyes black Nose, enrg, and mouth missing, 24° x 13", 

Kha. i. oogt. Fresco fr, L. eye and ear of head of 
Buddha. Eye black, flesh white, outline red, 14" 23°. 

Kha.i.ooq2. Fresco fr. Part of Padmisana and feet of 
fig. standing on KR. 2” 1}, 

Kha,i,oo43. a,b. Twofrs. of same fresco. (2) Part of 
‘Bodhisattva. Jewellery shown in red outling with blue and 
green spota, and gilding on raised portions (8) Shows 
three fingers of R. hand and part of necklets, with traces 
of gold. 3}*x 237; 44° 24" 

Kha, i. 0044. Fresco fr. Floral (?) pattern outlined in 
red and white, 1° x12", 


Kha. t.oog5. Fresco fr. of Buddha fig., exactly resembling 


Khas. Lb cog6, Moch broken, 29" x4)". PL X1. 

Hha.l.oo046, Fresco fr. much broken, Fig. of standing 
Buddha in dull red robe. R. hand in pose of protection. L, 
hand grasping robe, Web between thumb and forefinger 
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of Rvhand clearly expressed. Sacred mark in palm. Head 
dto L. p. amd very slightly down. Eyes drooping. Ears 
long. ‘Tilaka.. Horizontal folds neck. Upper part of 
head and all below knees missing, Nimbus dark grey or 
faded green, Veslea light green, bordered dull red. Con- 
tour lines red, Eyebrows black. Edges of robe expressed 
in white lines. Execution rapid bot good, Surface much 
sealed, 6x4") PLXI. 

Eha.1,o048. Fresco fr. To L. maroon border of large 
vesica, To R. green Padmisana, and feet of standing fig. 
in maroon robe with white border-design. Background 
red, 5° 54". 

Kha, i. oo49. Fresco fr. Above, part of green lotus 
throne. Below, two rowa of Brahmi chars., black on, red 
ground. See Appendix F, 2" 2", 


Kha. i. 0050, a,b. Two frs.of same fresco. Portions 
of a vesicu R. aide, with border brown and red, inside 
which are slanting bands, green, white, and blue. Back- 
ground red. 64° x53"; 5° X5'- 

Kha. i.oogr. Fresco fr. Uncertain. Part of red, blue, 
white, and green striped orn. on black, brown, and red 
ground. White border. Bad condition. 6}° x 42". 

Kha. i.oos9. Fresco fr. Drawing in buff outlmed red. 
Ground white, Below, nwo Pathts (?) tied by three green 
bands. Above, and to each side of these, detached radiating 
leaves. gh" x 3}*. 

Kha. !. 0053. Fresco fr. On crimson ground, part of 
nimbus (green-grey) and hair orn, with lotus of Bodhi- 
saittva. Above and to R. of fig, part of green tree, with 
brown stems 3°34", 

Kha. f. oo54. Fresco fr. showing roughly sketched head 
of Buddha fig. Outline in red, flesh yellow. Hair, eye- 
brows, upper eyelid, and eye, biack. Haloes roughly washed 
in, Whole evidently tentative sketch, Condition rather 
abraded.. 94"* 9". Pi. Xt. 

Kha. |. 0055. Fresco fr. Head of Buddha, 2 to R. p. 
Yellow flesh, outlined red. Black vesica on green back- 
ground. Very good drawing. 2" 25". 

Eha.i.oog6. Fresco fr. Uncertain design, blue, brown, 
red, and green. 339° x a". 

Kha. i. 0058 Fresco fr, Part of Bodbisattva. Below, 
part of a maroon robe, Outlined ors, hanging on bare 
flesh above. Flesh white. 34° x 33". 


Kha. {. 0059. Fresco fr, showing portion of head of 
Bodhisativa, ¥ to 1. p., slightly down; eyes long and fall, 
downcast with dreamy expression, Nose and mouth small, 
Eyebrows thin, long, highly arched at outer ends, nearly 
elongated, Hair long and black in knot behind mukata, 
which bears Dhylni-Buddha orn,, and fs enriched with 
pearls, Drawing of Dhyini-Budiha, unusnally“conven- 
tional. No lotus seat, but a roughly amamental treatment 
with aq, jewel as centre. Halo dark grey, green; or black 
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white line between, 
“Technique of painting shows great care. The flesh is 
extremely. delicately shaded over the fiat flesh-pink with 
transparent washes of red-brown. Flesh contours are in 
red outline, with black for under line of apper eyelids and 
to deepen the outer angles of mouth. The lips are shaded 
with red-brown. White of eyes carefully and exquisitely 
shaded with grey-bine. Pupil ‘black. High lights are 
finally added in pale flesh-pink on upper line of upper lip: 
round nostril and wing of nose; down contour line of nose 
(which sweeps round on under-side and round one side of 
cleft in upper lip, joining the line over upper lip); on 

and lower lines of upper eyelid. All this careful 
work on flesh is in marked contrast with roughly indicated 
details of mukuta, and is certainly by different hand. 
8°x 5h". Pi. XI, 

Kha. i. C. oor. Stucco fr, with traces of gold leaf. 
Slightly concave face. At back, remains of canvas hacking 
with thin layer of stucco, 244" 2". | 

Kha. i. C. oo2. Stucco relief fr, of human heel and 
ankle. Core of grass orrushes, White stucco, 2}” x 13". 

Kha. i. C. 003. Fr. of pottery, from junction of neck 
and body of vessel. Junction marked by narrow collar of 
short vertical bars, like milled edge of a coin. Glazed 
outside and partly inside with smooth dark green glaze. 
a} x12", 

Kha. |. C. 005. Stucco reltief fr. from lotus wreath. 
Traces of orange . CL Kha. i coz, but with 
single plain fillets and two rows of small petals between, 
White stucco, 43° x 1}". 

Kha, |. C, 008, i. E. ooro, i. W, 006 (joined), Stucco 
relief of standing Buddha (complete). All colours well 
preserved, See Kha.i.oor. 7°x2)", PL xv, 

Kha.i.C, 00g. Stucco relief fr. Upper part of Gan- 
dharvi; both arms ( and body below breast 
Jost, Hair painted black, close-fitting bodice greyish-blue, 
Fig. wears cross-belis, incised. White smcco, 2° x 23°. 

*Kha.!.C, oo10. Stucco relief fr. of bead and lotus-petal 
border; apparently from same mould Kha. |. W, 007. 
Traces of crimson colouring. White smcco. 1° x 139", 

*Kha. i. C. oor. a, b, Stucco relief frs. Flame 
pattern, from border of vesica. One of several, showing 
three tows of overlapping flattened S-shaped flames with 
depressed central rib. Painted red, green, and blue. Low 
relief. Cast in large pieces. (a) 38° x 24°; (0) 3° x33". 

From same mould: Kha. i. E. 004, 005, 0016, 0041, 
All in white stucco, 

Kha. i. C. 0013. Stucco relief. Plaque consisting of 
circular lotus, with recurved petals. The fiat seed vessel 
forms a vesica on which is modelled a Buddha fig. in pose 
of meditation, Bebind head a halo, Face broken away 
and feet. Traces of thick whitewash. Hard white plaster; 
abraded. Diam. 3”. Pl. XVI. 


Kha, LC, oom. Fr, of painted wood. Very small 
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portion of painted surface. Toes of L. foot standing on 
green lojus (?) against rich red background, Flesh cantours 
red. Hard. 7°x 14", Width of painted surface j". 
Kha. i. C. oor, Kha, ix. ooig, Kha, i. E. 0095. 
Fr. of painted pane! in several pieces, now joined, 
Shows portion of original upper edge, the other three 
sides broken away. Fr. appeats to be approximately 
centre of upper part of a panel, Ole. Head, neck, 
and breast of animal-headed deity (? rat), Head inclined 
to Jaws slightly open, showing rat-like teeth, 
Head-dress consists of a large egg-like 
in a surrounding border or * nest” of recurved 
and marked with a few black lines, the 
the the head<iress being 


i 


and shoulders 2 to R. Hips nearly profile. Waist narrow. 
R. hand lightly closed, held to middle of breast; L_ hand, 
slightly out from body and raised to chin level, holds some 
object outlined black but indistinguishable. Face round, 
eyes slightly oblique, eyebrows sloping down to centre. 
Hair black, with crimped lock in front of R.ear. Ears 
prob. have earrings. Coronet on head. Collar, cuffs, and 
train’ orn. with oblique rows of white dots The fig., 
may be female, is in a silting posture, the thighs 


Kha. i.C. oo17. Fr. of painted panel similar jo Kha. i 
N. of c. base. 001, Portions of two figs. Much broken, 
but where intact puint is well preserved. 8}° x 29" x3". 


‘See. if] 
Kha. i. C. oo18, Fr. of painted panel, 


‘Kha. 1. C.¢ 


in bad state, 


similar to Kha. i, N. of ¢. base: 001. 6" x 13° x 3°. 


Kha. i. C. oorg. Fr. of painted panel similar to Kha. i. 


N. of c, base. oor, Portions of two figs. Colour well 

preserved, ae xx: x}. 

Frs. of painted wood, similar to 
“Kha. i. N. ofc base, 001. Bailly defaced. Sizes varying 
from 5§° x1" x }* lo 24" x 1y" x}. 

Kha. i. C. 0026. Fr. of painted wood, similar to Kha. 
i. N. ofc. base. oo1. Part of head of one fig. with upper 
part of vesica, and parts of « vesica on either side. Splh 
on all sides, 84" x 2"x }’. 

Kha, i. C. 0027. Fr. of painted pane! broken on all 
sides. Ode. Towards lower end head of coroneted fig, of 
Persian type (cf. D. x. 4, Ane. Xhotan, Pl. UXT, four-armed 
deity), Halo, oval with pointed top, is green with white 
line. Above, fore-part of black horse with white markings, 
trotting to R.p. Thighs of rider clad in white-spotted red 
breeches (or dAdf), tucked into black top-boots which cover 
the lower leg, Much defaced. Rev, Head and shoulders 
of roughly executed fig., hadly defaced, Wood very soft, 
4 x 2h xf. 

Kha, i. C. 0028. Fr. of painted wood fiaked off thicker 
te Traces of paint on one side, Prob. part of row of 

seated Boilhisattvas. Mark of adze at one end. Hard. 
ah” x28" x2" 

Kha. i. C. o029-g1. Frs. of painted wood, painted on 
one side. Defaced, 63° x14°x 9" 10 48° x 13° x4". 
Kha. i. C. ooga. Fr. of painted wood, painted on one 
side. Lower part of face, Flesh yellow, red contours. 
Halo red, light green. Much defaced. Soft. 

3h’ xi" xy". 

Kha. }. C, 0033. Fr. of painted wood from angle, 
showing dark paint on two contiguous sides; on one, white 
petal-like dabs which may represent embroidery on a robe, 
of which the folds are faintly visible in white. Broken and 
split. 53" x yy"xd" 

Kha. i, C. 0034, Fr. of painted wood, in two pieces 
_ {now joined), showing draperies in pink, brown, and light 
green. Biack outlines. Roughly painted. Fairly preserved. 
Ae xy Ke 

Kha. i. C, 0035. Fr. of painted wood, with representa- 
tion of cloud scroll shaded pinkand pale green. Part of one 
edge intact, chamfered. Otheredges broken. Painting very 
rough, Wood hard, Roughly triangular, 84° x 24" x yy". 

Kha. |, C. 0036+ 0036.28. Fr. of painted wood, in two 
pieces. Head of fig. with brown nimbus, and above 


dull yellow, outlined black. Flesh contours biack (unusual). 
‘Hie yelow-pink (0036) ta”x 2%. (6036. a) 4*x 3", 


Kha, 1, C. 0037. Fr. of painted wood with traces of 
flame-like scroll. Hard. 109” 1}*. 
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Kha. [. C. 0038. Tangle of cord made of twisted withies 
and fabric, faded red. 


*Kha. i, C. 0039. Stucco relief fr. of Gandharvi flying 
L. Nude except formantle oversboalder, Hands extended 
bold garland of drapery and flowers (?). Corresponds to 
Kha. i. E, 0028, q.¥. Wings of conventional Persian type 
blue, garland red, body white with red markings; beyond 
wing, fr. of doud @) pink, Head, R. arm and breast, and 
legs below knees missing, Hard white stucco. 43° x 4". 

Fron same mould: Kha. i. E. 006, 0038, 0039; il. ootg, 


Kha. . C. oogo. Stucco relief fr. Head of Buddha, 
Features much worn, Part of halo only preserved to R. 
This green with red border, Hair black, top of robe ted. 
White stucco, 24" x 24", 

Kha. i. C. ooq1. Stucco relief, head of Gandharvi, like 
Kha. ii, N.W. 00g. Traces of red on halo. Hair black. 
White stucco. 19” x19". 

Kha. i. C, 0046. Stucco relief fr., first and second 
fingers of R. hand from colossal fig, Gilding over red, on 
white slip. Traces only of each. Cf. Kha.i.oo29. White 
stucco, Gr. length 3*. Width of finger at nail 2”. 


Kha, i. C. 0051, oog2,. Stucco relief frs., gilded. oo: 
shows also lines in red, Both show canvas lining, and 
0052 shows traces of coarse clay stucco within. White 
stucco. 2”"x19". 23° x12". 

Kha. i. C, 005g. Stucco relieffr. Flame; three-ribbed 
flattened S-curve. Traces of red. 23° x 3". 


Kha, i. C. 0054. Fresco fr., in several pieces, of large 
composition. Upper half of Bodhisattva, narrow waist, 
long ears, diadem with Dhyani-Buddha plaque in front, 
Hair black and long in knob visible at side of plaque, white 
tacnia with long end pendent down R. shoulder and arm. 
R. hand upraised to breast, palm out. Fingers webbed (?). 
Two massive necklets (yellow), Longer rope-like necklet 
(green) with pearl and gold (yellow) ornament. Bangles 
at wrist, large circular armlets. Body nude as far as it 
exists in fragment, yellow stole round apper R.arm. Face 
very round, Mouth and nose small, Eyes long and 
dreamy, Tilaka, Pear-shaped nimbus dark green bordered 
with pink shaded outwards to white, L. side of head, L. 
shoulder, and nearly all L. arm broken away. Vesica green 
bordered with two bands of red-brown, the outer the darker, 
edged with thin white lines. Green and inner border 
divided by white dots. Two red-brown bands extend 
vertically above on L., and beyond is blue band on which are 
placed oval yesica pancls, containing seated Buddha figs, 
in red-brown robes, red-brown haloes, and light green vesicas 
with yellow borders surrounded by white dots, outside 
which is border of red petals. In spandrely between these 
vesicas, two leaves curling, respectively, up and down, 
Contours red. Black for hair, ete. Colouring rich, The 
use of white very effective 173° x15", Pl, XI. 


Kha. i, C, 0055. a-c, Three fresco frs, showing of 
loose floral design outlined in black with red, yellow, Ravets 
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green washes ‘on white ground. {a) shows part of a red 
Ss Rough work. oh" x 64°: 44° X64"; rt 
x5’. 


Kha. i. C. 0056. a, b. Fresco fr., chowing rows of seated 
Buddha figs. on straight Padmisanas, Robes are red, white, 
and grey, and their order, both horizontally and vertically, 
is red between white and grey. Colourof vesica and nimbus 
always to contrast with robe. Pale blue 
ased also for backgrounds, 4/3°x 11h". 

Kha. i. C. 0056. ¢c. Fr. of painted panel, broken at top, 
L. side, and lower part of R. side. Portion of bark remains 
on orig, edge to R. Shows seated Buddha in green robe 
and red upper garment, hands resting together in lap; on 
Padmisana of green petals with pink centres, brown outer 
ray (sepals) and yellow seed vessel. Upper part of fig. 
much abraded and almost indistinguishable, Below Padma- 
sana, on buff ground, a relatively large L. human eye and 
inner angle of its fellow (broken away). Connexion of this 
feature with upper subject not clear. All paint below eye 
absent. Work good. 143”x3}". 

Kha. i. ©. 0057. a, b. Two frs. of painted wooden 
panels. On (a) traces of drapery, red and white ; on (é) 
very stoail head, red outline on yellow; hair and eyes 
black, with vesica (?) of yellow with red lines. (@) 7" « 19"; 
(8) 4" x". 

Kha. i, C. 0057. c. Fresco fr., similar to Kha, i. C. 0056, 
s, b and prob. part of it. 8° x 74". 

Kha, i, C. 0058. Fresco fr. Part of seated Buddha, 
looking 2L. Cf Kha. iC, cog6.a,b. Flesh white. 39° 
af. 


Kha. i. ©. o059. Fresco fr. Part of seated Buddha, 
looking $4 L. CY. Kha. i C. 0056. a, b, Flesh white. 
33° x 3h". 

Kha. i, C. co60. Fresco fr., showing rows of sealed 
Buddha figs. similar to Kha. |, C. 0096. a, b, but less 
carefully painted. 123” 94". 

Kha. &. C. oo61. Fresco fr., showing diaper of seated 
Buddha figs. arranged in horizontal and vertical rows. 
Each rectangular space allotted to a fig. is outlined dark 
red and white. Colours of backgrounds are red between 
blue and green. Figs. robed in bive and red, blue with 
red background, red with bine and green, Nimbus always 
pink. Curved Padmisana pink with red robe, green with 
binge. Vesica white, grey-bordered, with blue robe; green, 
red-bordered, or biue, brown-bordered, with red robe. 
10" x 14". 

Kha. 1. C. 0062. Fresco fr, of seated Buddha fig. diaper 
from wall. Similar to Kha. i, C, 0062, but less carefully 
painted. 10° x 73". 

Kha. 1. C. 0063. Fresco fr, Seated Buddha fig. diaper. 
Similar to Kha. | C, 0061, 10°x 10". 


Kha. i, C.0064. Fresco fr. Parts of five rows of seated 
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Baddhs fig. diaper, looking 7 L. Flesh white Work 
rather poor, 2° 3° x 01", 

Kha. i. C. 0065. Fresco fr., seated Budithe fig. diaper. 
Similar to Kia. i. C..0064. 63" 6". 

Kha. |, C, 0066-0073. shar it primi Had 
outer 
angles of eyes, a style much used in thirteenth-cent. 
Persian pottery. Largest fr. (0066) 6° x 5”. 

Kha. i. C.. 0074, Eight frs, of a wall painting. Two 
bands of ornament are seen, above which on one fr. is 
lower part of large lotus thrane, Upper band lias series of 
trumpet-shaped blossoms red and green alternately facing 
upwards and downwards, on 2 maroon ground, this 
bounded above and below by broad white line, on part 
of which runs Brahm! inscription. Lower band imitates 
drapery in series of hanging vandykes, red overlapping 
grey, which show between. Circles of white dots and three 
maroon hearts on the red ; the dots only on grey. Maroon 


over both bands Is standing fig. facing L. Brown robe 
waving R. shoulder bare. Flesh red. L. hand holds 
flower; R. hand censer. Traces of band decoration seen 
where paint of fig. is worn, 

In lower band showing where paint of hanging drapery 
has worn off is squatting a grey fig, with ass’s bead, black 
shoes (hoofs), iom-cloth and stole, In L. band he appears 
to hoki some indistinguishable object. Other traces of 
cartier painting appear on the same fr. Early painting 
good, Later, rather coarse, and some of the paint badly 
mixed, For inscr. see Appendix F. 4’ 43° x 1 13" 

Kha. |. C, 0075. Fresco fr. R. shoulder of seated 
Buddha, and part of vesica. Robe maroon outliied 
tilack. Vesica orange, yellow, and green. 73° x 33". 

Kha, i. C. 0076. Fresco fr. To R. seated Buddha, 
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shoulder bare. Vesica brown, pink, and 
one line of Brahmi chars. Below, Boddha seated (upper 
part) looking 3 L. Green, red, and black vesica. Red 
robe, For inscr, see Appendix F. 14°x 8" 
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Kha. 1.C. 0079. Fresco fr. Part of two seated Buddhas 
forming portion of Buddha disper, 44" x6", 


— 1 = 





Sec. lif] 
Kha. i, C. oo80. Fresco fr. Part of lotus throne (white 


‘and grey) with R. footof standing fig. nearly life-size. Red 
ground. In field, small grey lotus with white dots. 7}° x 
6°. 


Kha. i. C. 0081. Fresco fr. Uncertain subject. White 
‘tendrils on a black ground. Below, a red border, On the 

biack ground part of a sstdra in white, with strings, sound 

holes, and bridge in red. 3$" x 2}°. 

Kha. 1. C. 0082. Fresco fr. On background of green 
and maroon, part of standing Buddha looking $1. R. 
hand wpraised, Dark red robe, yellow flesh, Grey and 
pink vesica. Black and red nimbus, pointed. x5". 

Kha. |. C. 0083, Fresco fr. Design uncertain. Blue 
and green floral design on red ground within square 
borders, black or brown. These separated by terra-cotta 
ground colour. Very bad condition. 5$" x 3". 

Kha, i. C. 0084. Fresco fr. Above, red band; below, 
on olive-green ground, red lotus with black centre. 3” x 
a". 

Kha. i. C. 0085, Fresco fr. Above, a piece of red field 
with a curved bine border below it, Below, on white field 
a buif crown (?) outlined in red, with green and red jewels. 
A red streamer from L. corner, and green streamer from 
R. corner. 4"X3}"- 

Kha. i. C, 0086, a, b. Two fresco frs. Part of blue 
and white edge to a vesica(?), on red and green ground, 
Inside edge, green and white floral design on white, 23° x 
a". 

Kha. i. C, 0087. Fresco fr. Part of green lows on red 
ground. 2° x 25". 

Kha. i. C. 0088. Fresco fr. Part of multicoloured floral 
design. 23° x2". 

Kha. {. C. 0089. Fresco fr, Uncertain ornamental 
design, Bad condition. Apparently a jewel, in form of 
equal-armed cross composed of five squares. Two arms 
blue and two green. Cente square, pink, External 

~ angles filled by pink triangles making the general contour 
1 At end of one arm a row of lotus petals. 


Kha. i. C. oog0. Fresco fr. Uncertain ornamental 
design. Prob, represents a brocade with pattern in circles 
bordered with bands of white spots, and having a quad- 
rangular pattern between the circles. Ground, maroon, 
Bail condition. 3° x 1". 

Kha, |. C. oogt. Fresco fr. On buff ground, series of 
converging red lines; space between them crossed by 
alternate groups of three or four red and blue lines ; having 
general effect of red and blue squares arranged in chequer 

Kha. i, C. oo92. Fresco fr., showing portion of imbri- 
cated leaf pattern. Leaves pink and green, outlined black 
and white, Much abraded. 13° x 1". 

te 
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Kha.i.C. 0093. Fresco fr. Uncertain ornamental design. 
1h" x 13". 

Kha. LC. oog4. a-d. Four fresco frs. Apparently 
part of replica of Kha. & C. 0097. Fabric and. colours 
are exactly similar. Rows of seated figs. of Buddha 
to L. p.; one standing fig. holding flask to R. p., the 
Fakir, and part of demon alluppear. Very bad condition. 
o* x7"; 4"x5'- ah" x 23"; a x3". 

Kha. i. C. 0095. Fresco fr. On a brown-bordered, pale 
green, vesica, a badly conceived and badly drawn fig. of 
Ganesa.. He is thin and has badly formed ears and 
clumsily conventionalized face. A rope of pearls hangs 
round his neck, In the three visible hands are a basket 
of pearls (?), a radish, an enkuz, He wears a red-brown 
ghd and a grey stole. Flesh yellowish-grey. Outlines 
black and brown. Condition fair. 63" 6", Pl. XL. 

Kha. i, C. 0096. Fresco fr., in faded washes of colour, 
A Buddha fig. seated on Padmasana with hands in lap; 
has a curious appearance because a few black outlines 
remain strong and all other details have perished. Below 
and to R. p. are fragments of Brahmi inseription in black. 
See Appendix F, 5}°x3}". Pi. XL 

Kha. i. C. 0097. Fresco fr. in several pieces (now joined) 
of large composition. In centre Buddha seated on Pad- 
misana, white with buff centre; has hands in Nydya- 
mudr&. He is shaven, has long ears, and something which 
appears to be Usniga, but fs flesh colour (?shaven), His 
robe is red lined white, and falls from L, shoulder across 
to. R. hip, covering alao the legs. Feet, exposed, rest, 
with soles up, on thighs, Cream-coloured stole hangs over 
L. shoulder. Nimbus. Behind and projecting all round, 
leaf-like forma with red veining suggesting flames. 

Two standing Bodhisattvas, one on each side, are dressed 
practically alike and both carry in L. hand the 
flask. Their lower garments are pale buff, held by buff 
dumarband with penilent ends. A stole of scanty dimen- 
sions, white with quatrefoll spot pattern in black, crosses 
body obliquely fram L. shoulder, crossing on breast. A 
larger stole crosses shoulders and arms, and has long 
floating and pendent ends. Necklet, armlets, and bangies 
ere worn, Hair black, long and rippling, and. in case of 
R. p. fig. dressed im large knob bound by fillets and 
adorned in front by lozenge-shaped jewe! with leaf-like pro- 
jections R. and L. and up. Top of head of L. pi ig. 
broken away. Face of this effeminate. Positions of 
hands slightly different. Both nimbate, 

In front of Buddha, a sulphur-yellow lunette bordered 
by row of conventional stunted trees. Af R. p, extremity 
ig seated boar-headed divinity facing L., white with grey 
bead and short red d4df, holding in front of him, by arms 
and legs, a human fig, (yellow) of which be is devouring the 
entrails which stream from his jaws, To L. p, sits old 
white-bearded fig. coloured grey, white hair tied in knob 
and adorned with diadem {yellow), Fierce eyes. Red 
short d4éf. Leopard skin on front of body (?), Hands 
resting in lap. 


Aa 
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In centre of lnnette a six-branched lamp with green flames 
riding fom each <Airagh, Small Buddha figs seated in 
rows fill the remaining space. General background rich 
red. Outlines red and black. The work is rather tough 
but skilful Colour generally weak, excepting the red 
Condition: broken and abraded. Very friable. 2° 5" 
yop’. PLXL 

Kha. |. C. 0008. Frescofr, Part of border wiih oral 
design. 34° x14". 

Kha. 1. C. oo99. Fresco fr. On ligtt red ground, white 
and pale green floral ecroll design outlined in black. On 
one side; part of vesica edge (?) with green leaves on white, 
6" x 5h". 

Kha. i. C. 00109, Fresco fr., showing head and shoulders 
of Buddha fig, head 3 to R.p. Flesh dark (prob. dis- 
coloured) ; hair, ¢te., black; nimbns blee ; halo pale green; 
robe saffron. Broken and abratled. 29" x 22". 


Kha, i. C. cooror. Fresco fr., painted very rich crimson, 
with black lines. Prob. drapery, a9" x1". 


Eha. i. C, ooroa, Fresco fr, of border, Two seated 
Buddha figs, } to R. p,, hands in Jap on which hinck bow!; 
straight Padmisans. Red robes, pink background. Pale 
green nimbus with white vesica; white nimbus with pale 
green vesica, Black hair brought to downward point over 
forehead, Usniga showing above narrow Chinese cap-shaped 
head-dress. Necklet black with white spotk Rapid 
work, 9" 4". 


Kha. i. C. oo1og. Fresco fr., showing portion of RK. upper 
arm of nearly life-size fig., wearing armiet (yellow) of same 
pattern as in Kha. coogi (see FLX). Flesh pink shaded. 
Dark green stole winds round arms. Folds of white 
drapery on dark red ground (figured with white pattern) to 
R. p.. Indication of body of fig.to L.p.. Small portion 
of armie: of similar pattern appearsto Rip, 43" % 43". 


Kha i. C, oo104. Fresco fr., showing head of Buddha 
fig. 2 to R.p. Longears, Flesh very pale pink. Robe 
red-brown, Background dark grey. Hair, etc, black. 
Flesh contours red. Rapid execution. 43"x 2)". 


Kha, |. C. oo10§. Fresco fr., showing floral scroll detail 
In green with white and black outlines. Pink ground. 
Hine to L..p. Prob. part of Kha. -eo39. Condition: 
broken and abraded 19" 7". 


Kha. LC, oo106. Fresco fr., in two pleces, chowing con- 
ventional Horal scroll consisting of main stem, green and 
pink, out of which grows large Bower composed of green 
and grey petals outlined white ani black, veined black ; 
seed vessel brown with white spots; sepals white. Back- 
ground pink. To R. p. red border band, Rough but well 
designed and free in treatment. 4§" x 23". 

Kha, i. C. ooro7. Fresco fr., showing detail of con- 
ventional floral omament. Complete pattern prob. of 
circular form, of which part of outer border only. visible. 
Chief element of this is a lily-tike bud, springing from 
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between two curled bhie sepals four pairs of which form 
inner border of circle. Sepals spring from green leaf and 
open suddenly, Bid enclosed between two elongated 
green leaves ‘which spring from. cenire of upper edge of 
sepal, and mee! al points forming an ogee shape. Chater 
curled tips of sepals meet those of adjoining pairs and 
support bod anid Jeaves similar to first, the bases of Iraves 
méeting those of Wvaves on cach side, thus forming a con- 
nected series of ogee curves as outer line of pattern. Th 
spandrels between ojees are inserted small trefoil petals, 
black with yellow centre, white ond black outlines. Spaces 
between circular pattern #eem to have been furnished with 
green and black quatrefolla, Ground brick-red. Oudines 
of ornament white and black. To ane side, band of a dark 
brown colour with binck lines (drapery?) 93° x 1h". 


Kha. i. C. 00108, a, b,. Two fresco frs, Portion of 
pink background with four-petalled Sowers in dark red, 
semé, (2) has a blue pateh at one side, Failed.. (a) 
ak" x 327s (6) 3h" x 2h". 

Eha. i. C. oorog, Fresco fr., trellis-pattern floor in red 
jines on white ground on which rest forefeet of horse 
(pink), Behind the legs and at upper end of trellis, « dice: 
patterned enshion, Abraded. 49" x 24°. 

Kha. i. C. como. Fresco fr., showing white and bine 
drapery on rich crimson ground. Abraded, 33° x 24". 
Kha, i, C. oom. Fresco fr, of ornamental detail, prob. 
artolet of large fig, To L. of ornament a white band 
(stole?) then a black bund, and to L. of this bright turquoise. 
Omament outlined red in semicircolar bands round blue 
semicircular centre. Bands contain outlined seeda and 
bear traces of gilding. In. three of the seeds the surface ts 
raised and partly. detached, probabiy dine to use of some 
kind of gold size or heavy pum 2s the vehicle for gilding. - 
In the blue centre where are traces of gold same condition 

exisis, Cracked in places. 23" x 13". 


Kha. i, C. ooma. Fresco fr. showing dork green-grey 
drapery, prob, part of L. leg of seated fig, White Pad- 
misans, Dark red-brown background. White halo. 
Rough work, 39" x 23°. 

Eha.i, C. oomg. Fresco fr., showing 
coaree. 


portion of red-brown: 

- Qntlines black and 

a xh", 

Kha. i. C. oong. Fresco fr.; roughly painted omamental 
detail. Pink: ground with dark brown (bands and white 
spots in lines and circles. 23” % 1". 


Budiha fig, § to R. p,. Eyes heavy and dreamy, Fleah 
pink. Contours red, Hair, eyebrows, etc., black. “Tilaka.. 
Nimbus green to white. Rapid work. 99" * 94". 


Kha.!.C, oon6. Fresco fr., showing portion of R. eye, 
fice, and head of Buddha fig. Flesh dark pink, Hair 
with Usniea, black. Nimbus dark red, bordered with broad 
white band, ontside which «thin white line, Vesica red, 
bordered with white and broad band of black. Background 





red with white sprig. Horizontal white line divides this 
from upper panel (broken away). Below white line « few 
Brahmi chars. in black. See Appendix F. Work rather 
rough. 5)°*3". 


Kha. i, C. oomy. Fresco fr., showing lower part of fig. 
seated on shaded pink lotus with yellow centre. Ada red. 
R. hand resting in lap has bangle and appears to grasp 
some unintelligible object. Fine work. Abraded. 24" x 2°. 


Kha, i, C_oom8. Fresco fr. of large composition. R. 

hand of Buddha fig,, life-size, fingers missing. Extended 
to R. palm out, fingers down. Web extending from thumb. 
Sacred mark in palm formed by three concentric circles 
surrounded by dots. Thumb-nai} short. Bangle with 
turquoise jewel on wrist. ‘Triangle and circle (yellow) 
seem to be painted on wrist. Flesh pink. 
_ Behind hand and prob. part of border of vesica, standing 
Buddha fig. in red-brown robe, head slightly bent and 3 to 
Rip. R. hand palm out at breast, Long pointed flame- 
shape nimbus grey and buff. Vesica pale grey-blue, back- 
ground red, Fragments of colour on general background, 
green, red, pink (drapery), and chocolate. Abraded. 
go x7h". 

Kha. i; C. oomg. a-g. Fresco frs. of ornamental detail 


composed of a central pink four-petalled rose on turquoise 
ground, encircled by a stem-like line looped to form eight 
equidistant outward projecting points. At alternate points 
the meeting stems continne in scrolled ends, from between 
which proceed four-petalled buds. The intermediate points 
bear each a buttercup-shape flower (green inside, blue out, 
red centre, black shading), Other frs. are variations of 
this and similar schemes. Abraded. (a) 73" x 99". Others 
amaller. 

Kha, i. C. corso. Fresco fr., showing borders of vesica, 

ted. Small portion of detail within vesica, indeter- 
minate, 54° x 24". 

Kha, 1. C. oorat. Fresco fr. on red ground showing R. p. 
portions of panels containing three seated Buddha figs., 
with green, white, or red nimbus, Padimdasana straight. 
To R. p. on background, boldly painted curled lily pattern, 
rather disjointed. 73" x 4". 


Kha. 1. C. oor. Fresco fr. showing portions of two 
fishes on green (water) background, The red dolphin-like 
head of one points to R, p. The green, white, and blue 
sealed back, and portions of red fing, of a larger fish appear 
at lower edge: A mass of bright red shows at upper edge, 
Work rough, Abraded. 23” x 29". 


Kha. {. C. coreg, Stucco fr. coated on a flat tail of 
cotton (?) fabric, folded round a core of coarse fibre. The 
‘stuces of hard plaster shows traces of red paint with gilding 
‘over. It probably formed part of elongated pierced ear- 
lobe of a large fig. Much broken, 7"x1"x 9". 
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Kha, i. C. oo1aq. Fresco fr,, showing R. ear and side of 
head of Buddha fig.to Lp. Long ear, Long hair, black. 
Mokuta yellow with half anthemion ornament in red out- 
line, Knotted tacnix, white. Nimbus pink. Flesh pink, 
Rapid work. Condition good. 4° x2". 


Kha. i. C. 00125. Stucco relief fr., painted with crossed 
red lines upon gol! ground. White stucco. 19" x 2%". 


Kha. i. C. 00126. Terra-cotta fr., decorated with plaited 
braid coiled in spiral, sturting from central knob. Surface 
slightly convex. Appliqué ornament to vase. 3° x2" x 
go” 10 oy”, 

Kha, 1, E. oo2 a,b. Stucco relief. Two frs. of ' bead 
and lotus-petal’ moulding; cf. Kha. vii. oo5. (2) shows 
reddish-yellow colour. Cf. Kha. ix. coro. White stucco. 
Length (together) 44" x 14°. 

*Kha, i. E. oog (joined with Kha. ii. 008). Stucco 
relief fr, of ‘bead and lotus-petal’ border, made from 
mould of which Kha. ii. oo74 is part. Straight edging of 
beads from which lotus petals with boidly marked lobes 
and light central rib curve away like foliage; pointed 
leaves visible between petals. Petals originally pink. 
5 x34". 

From same mould: Kha. il. 008, cog, cor 2, 0052, 0053, 
0054, C055, 0056, 0057, 0058; ii. C. cog. All of white 
siuceo, Cf (smaller scale) Kha. i. S.W..00g. Also cf. 
Kha. vii. 001, 


Kha. &. E. 008. Stucco relief fr. of two overlapping 
bands of flame pattern from vesica; inner painted red; 
otter covered with white slip, Cf Kha,i,C. corr. White 
stucco. 3” X 29". 

Kha. i. E. 009. Stucco relief fr. Head of Gandharvi 
in high relief, much of face destroyed. Hair black ; two 
bands of vermilion round throat. White stucco. 14" x 19". 


Kha. i, E. oo, Stucco relief fr. of * bead and lowus-petal* 
border. Cf, Kha. i, E. 003 (similar but different mould). . 
2° x ap”. 

Kha, i. E. 0014. Stucco relief fr. Lotus pedestal with 
feet and ankles of Buddha, White stucco, Cf. Kha.i. oor 
(slightly different mould), 2° x 1". 

Kha. i. E. 0017. Stucco relief fr. Upper part (head to 
breast) of a Buddha in attitude of protection. Hair modelled 
and painted black; drapery dark red. Flesh and nimbus 
orig. gilded, On L- side of fr. is slight trace of blue back- 
ground. Fig, similar to Khai, W.oor2, White stucco. 
34° x 33°. 

Kha. i. E. 0018. Stucco relief fr. Flame work in high 
relief, Back shows impress of scored plaster to which this 
was applied. White stucco, 4° x 34”, 


Kha, §. E. oo1g. Stucco relief fr. L, foot of small 
human fig. Nails, divisions between toes, etc., outlined 
in reddish-brown; tvory-coloured slip. White stucco. 
a" x rh". 

Aa2 
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"Kha, i. E. oo20, Stucco relief fr. of Jom wreath; 
sections are separated by double sharp-edged ding tnateat 
of usual fashion. Ci. Khaw vii. cos. White stucen, much 


‘Kha. |, E. 0028, Stucco relief fr, Ganiharvt Mying 
to R., nude save for mantle over shoulders; upper aria 
jower part of body. On R. is portion of curved wing of 
conventional ‘Oriental’ type, Head, hanzls, both feet with 
ankles, and background lost, Traces of red on wing, 
green on drapery or wreath. Hard white stucco, ey 

From same mould: Kha, i, C 004; 4. W, sos CE 
Aor, Khotan, Pi. LV1, D. xii. 1. 


Kha. i. E. oogt. Fr. of painted wood split off thicker 
piece. All edges broken. Retains of painting seem to 
ghow a eeaied fig., with ornamental head-lress and long 
black hair, all outlines in black. Fig. yellow, and back- 
ground af vesica brown, Faint. traces of red and green 
below. Wood hard. 94”x 24". 


Eha, i. E. oog2. Fr. of painted wood, painied on one 
side. Lower part, a blue lolus, on a light red ground, 
remains of a hand of blue below, Above to R. p., a long 
patch of deep red outlined white, which may be part of 
agatment. Wood well preserved. 6° x 19" x)’. 

Kha. i. E. 0033. Painted panel of wood, top edge 
broken away. In elliptical vesica with white ground, a fig. 
seated crose-legged wearing a pink tivht-aleeved coat with 
blue-grey trimming round skirt, culls, and collar (prob. 
fur), Below coat, detail obscured, but general colour 
w ilork reddish-brown, ‘There are four arms L. lower 
has hand resting lightly with knuckles on hip, R. lower 
has hand raised to breast holding some indistinguishable 
‘object. ‘The two other arme are forearms only, coinciding 
with the others at elbows, and are tpraised, the hands 
misting. Head defaced and mostly missing. Background 
pink Personage prob, same aa in Ane, Khofan, Pl LX. 
Much damaged. 43" 33" x 7" 

Kha. i. £. 00394. Painted panel, L p. fr. of panel, con- 
taltiing ‘subject of horseman’ (Ame. XAvten, Pl. LIX). 
It seems to be a rough aketch in black only on-the white 
ground with which the panel was covered. ‘The parts 
vible on this fr. are: af top, the flying bird; part of 
nimbus and L. shoulder of horseman; upper edge of back 
of saddle and an object which is possibly a quiver; hind 
quarters and near hind-leg of horse (well drawn), and 
portion of trappings. From horseman are the flowing 
lines always so cleverly introduced toexpress motion. L. p. 
edge rounded and chamfered at back, Lower edge cham- 
fered. A hole is drilled through 4° from side and 13" from 
lop, doubtless for o fixing-peg. Painting much defaced, 
wood well preserved, 9" x 19" x," to 

Kha. i, E..00g6. Fr. of painted panel, Traces of paint 
ant ie sides. Surface abraded. Wood sol. 6§°x 
ih’ xf. 


Kha, i. E. o0gg; fi. oo1g (joined), Stucco relief fr, 
of Gandharvi fying L. From same mould as Kha. i. 
C.co3g. BR. arm broken at wrist, and L. at elbow. Legs 
broken above ankles, Traces of pink on wings, and of 
biue on nimbus. White stmcco, 64°x5"- Pl. XY. 

Kha. i. E, ooqo, Stucco relief fr., prob). of drapery of 
lange fig, Red ground with gold stars ax on Mi. xiii. oc4. 
One complete and traces of four others. Outer surface, 
ge” thick, ie plaster of Paria. “This is applied to’ material 
on which frescoes are painted, Le. clay mixed with stmw. 
oa” x3". 

Kha. |. E. 0042, Stucco relief fr. with curved grooves. 
Prob, edge of drapery. Striped with red, green, brown, 
and white parallel with curves. Red clay, white slip. 
q° xs?" 

Kha, i, E. 004g. Wood carving in rellef, Prob par 
of chair back. On base, sloping edge of which is cut into 
five steps, stands a mountain goat, cot in witheuette, facing 
R. His outline ja cot clear away, but between neck and 
tenon. Oval of eye is incised, bat no other marks, and 
edges are rectangular. #119" 6" 1)", PL XVIL 

Kha. i. E. cog4. Part of carved wooden frieze. 
Above, plain rectangular moulding. Then convex mould- 
inyr, carved With relief lozenge pattem. Then double row 
of Vandykes, Traces of paint: on upper moulding, red j 
on lower moulding, blic; on Vandykes, white on red or 
blue; on hackgrounid to Vandykes, red-brown. 1” 7° x 
wa" xg”. Pl. XVIL 

Kha. i. E. cogs. Fr. of chip-carving in wood; band 
of overlapping double leaf pattern formed by series of 
inverted V-shaped cum, Length 6)” x13". 

Eha, |. E,9046. Fresco fr. of scroll-work detail outlined 
in black, with pale washes of grey, green, and brown on 
omament and background. Lines of white or: lighter 
colour than the washes are painted as high-lights on edges 
of scrolls, There are forms inthis, and in follate capital 
of Kha. |. E. 0047, frequently met with In fourteenth- 
and fifleenthcentury Gothic mained glass, 64°x 54°: 
Pi. XL. 

Kha. L E. 0047, Fresco fr. of large composition, curved 


at L. p. edge; im several pieces. A’ vertical band (yellow) 
divides a series of amall upright pancis, forming a border, 
from larger panels. To the R. p. fs portion of petalled 
border (yellow, shaded with red-brown) of 5 vesica. Within 
this, on a shaded white ground, appears an elaborate flask 
with ovoid body, spreading fool, narrow weck curving 
inward from shoulders and outward again to wide mouth 
covered by a iid of inverted funnel shape. Flask ts orm- 
mented in black outline, with a central horizontal band of 
* rings, with, above and below, radisting petal omament, I 
rests upon the seed vesse! of a pink lotus, is yellow, and 
carries to L. p. a bearded human mask in-velief, with tongoe 
thrust owt In the lower part of vesica are visible the L, 


Sec. iii] 


ls ccehedsy pent Le eal scat with richly 
oramented armlet and a jewelled rope, DAT yellow. 


Padmasana pink, 

Between vesica and vertical band is represented an 
atchitectural shafi, with band ornaments at intervals and 
an cliborate capital filling spandrel above. Ornamental 
details interesting. The bands of ornament are reproduc- 
tions of metal ferrules or housings used in wooden buildings 
of the Chinese (cf, terrace buildings in large painted silk 
banners from Ch.), The capital is a chimsy modification 
of beautiful Byzantine and Indian examples expressive of 
avese of flowers and leaves. Above vesica,a group of 
three horizonia! bands forms a border which is broken by 
some scroll omament perhaps proceeding fram top of 
-Wesica, Above the bands, leaves anil berries are freely 
painted In grey-greens and white on black ground, the 
whole growth taking a circular form, leaving a spandrel In 
lower corner anitably filled by bloseoms. 

The harrow panels to L. p. of dividing band contain 
sanding Buddha figs on lotuses The upper one has 2 
vesica decorated with flames in green and grey outlined 
titernately with black and red and arranged én ¢chelom, The 
fig. has black bair with the Uynisa, long ears, Tilaka, and 
mark in palin of hand; under-robe, dark brown; upper, 
white and transparent. Both hands are upraised. 

‘The Tower fig. has black hair, bound with a garland and 
with pendent streamer. The peculiar robe is loose and 
siraight from the K. armpit, About knee level it hes 
a band of ornament composed of rosettes. Below this 
a double founce, the wpper green and lower pink. This 
arrangement fs only at the back: In front is white 
robe from LL. shoulder which spreads ont and ends in 
@ straight edge at ankles, but appears to have shaped edging 
piece, appliqaé, The vesica is rich brown decorated with 
petals, buds, etc, Nimbus green with one horn of white 
orescent below, ‘The fig. stands ona pink and green lotus. 
The garland of froit on head, the petal and sepal character 
of flounces, the decorative band of rosettes, and the vesica 
of leaves suggest some deity representing fertility, or the 
earth, (CE. fig, prob. of similar significance in painted 
banner Ch, oo18, to L. p.) 

Below, top of head with rope-like diadem, floating white 
streamers, long tars, green halo, vesica decorated with 
overlapping triangular sepals (green) and petals (pink), 
Execution rough. Condition : fairly good; much defaced 
on L, p- go°x22§". Pl xr. 


| Kha. i. E. 0048. Fresco fr., showing parts of three figs, 
painted on white or cream grotnd. In the centre an 
emaciated grey-haited and bearded fig. wearing a scanty 
greet loin-cloth advances with bent back and knees to 1. 
p, holding in R. band a cord the other end of which |s 
attached, In some way not visible, to 2 second, nimbate, 
fig. to R. p. wearing brown stole and jewelled necklet. 
The knee and portion of R. leg and Asana of third fig. 
only visible, This fig. seems to be seated. Centre fig, Is 
cleverly drawn and exhibits extraordinarily accurate obser- 
vation, "The external forms in regions of K. scapula and 
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ifia are especially good. The face seema to be deliberately 
simian, with flattened nose, prominent jaws, strongly 
marked cleft in upper lip, and high prominent cheek bones, 
Other two figs. are probably of same type. Flesh in all 
dirty pink with red outlines, Execution rapid and precise. 
44° x4". Pi, X12 


Kha, i, E.0049, Fresco fr, in several pieces (now joined), 


showing L. hand palm outwards, fingers down and curling 
up to support a flat object with projecting vertical point, 
which may be the neck of a flask resembling that In Kha. 
i, E.oo47, Various bands of dull yellow represent a stole 
passing over R. shoulder and behind R. arm, part of which 
appears on fr. By position of L. band in relation to body, 
the fig. would be about to K. Rev. of stole dull grey- 
green. Flesh pale pink. All outlines red: Work rough. 
53 X5°. PL Xt (upside down), 


Kha. i. E, oogo. Fresco fr., in several pieces, of large 


composition, In centre, a nearly life-size fig. of Buddha, 
wearing rich red robe Iined pale green, with four-petalled 
shaded pink lotus pattern to be seen at turnover croasing 
breast. Over shoulders a boff mantle, of which a fold is 
grasped in upturned L; hand, raised to breast level. Ears 
elongated and pierced wilh long alit. Mouth small and 
fiill-lipped. Neck in folds delicately drawn: Flesh con- 
tours red. A curious convention in drawing the features 
ia very marked (visible also in Kha, i. oog9),. Line of 
nose ia continued to form one side of cleft-in upper lip 
and sweeps round, forming a second and redundant line 
of foreshortened side of upper lip. On breast (or, perhaps, 
an emanation from hand) a faintly sketched symmetrical 
omament terminaling upwards in vapoury indecision. 
Slight shading in red-brown on neck, at corners of mouth, 
ear, wing of nose, and hand, Lips red-brown, outlined 
with grey, Halo yellow with border bands of dark. prey 
and red, white edged, 

Vesica, same colours, but field decorated with shaded 
pink wedge-shape rays, radiating from fig. A broad outer 
band round veaica is white, with pointed elliptical panels, 
borilered by bands which interlace end with end, in ‘true 
lovers” knois; the spandrel intervals filled with pink tuds., 
In each panel, on green ground, is seated Buddha fig, in 
red robe on red lotus and with red flame-shaped halo. Red- 
grey borders outside this broad band. On ground outside, 
a broad horizontal. band of imbricated peacocks! feathers 
in four rows, coloured, respectively (downwards), dark 
green, dark red, light green, shaded red, ‘Eyes’ black 
with white outline. Feathering black. Below, a plain buff 
band, under which a red band with green floral ornament 
ontlined black All’ work rapidly executed. Upper and 
lower parts missing. t’ to"x 2 4", PL XIL 


Kha, LE. oog1. Fresco fr., of decorative detail, “Part 


of elaborate folinte wreath or canopy. Leaves are roughly 
trilobate and pointed, pink, sometimes shaded, outlined 
white; broad black mid-rib, heavy black owlline, the outer 
edge of which is not trilobate. Behind each Jeaf a. petal 
shaped backgroand of green or blue outlined with white and 
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Quilting lines, red one way, green the other, Buttons, red ; 
intervals, white. Background, blue, 8”x 6)". Pl. X11. 


Kha. i. E. 0052. Fresco fr. of L. p, vesica border, com- 
posed of seated Buddhas in haloes, formed by bands Inter- 
faced in ‘true lovers’ knots Prob, portion of Kha i F. 
0050, toh" x 9", 

Kha, {. E.0053. Fresco fr., very roughly painted. Head 
and shoulders, «. hull life-size, of Buddha fig,, head § to 
R.p. Whole paitrted in red, solid or thin, as required. 
The eyebrows and eyes only in black. Vesica white. 
Outer background dark brown. Character of work seems 
to suggest untrained hand. Abraded. 11°x 13". 


Kha. 1. E. 0054. Fresco fr., showing torso and L. arm of 
standing (?) Bodhisattva wearing jewelled necklet, armlet, 
bangle on R. wrist, Narrow scarf hangs round neck, 
loosely tied below breast. Parti-coloured stole encircles 
L. arm and floats out to TL. p. R.. hand raised) web 
between thumb and first finger, Vesica grey bordered 
with red and dark brown, Nimbus green, bordered pink. 
Work rapid but good. 74" x 63°. 


Kha, i. E, 0055. Fresco fr., showing portions of three of 
a tow of seated Buddha figs om straight 
Colours of robes alternately red and white. Below, a row 


pendix F. Below these part ofa. row of large leaves, prob, 


Work rather rough, Abraded, 10° x5". 


Kha. 1. E, 0057. Fresco fr., showing head j to R. p., of 
Bodhisattva. Very pink; Sesh comtours brown ; eyebrows, 
long hair, etc., black. Shading roughly indicated with 
a wash of umber at each inner angle of eyes, corners of 
mouth, wing of nose, below lower lip, at temple, anil in 
bands round neck. Dark shadows at eyes give & fierce 
expression. Otherwise onskilful attempt to follow the 


Abore is showing a red Padmisana, on which stands a pink 
foot. 73°x 34". 


Kha. LE. o0s8. a-e, Fresco fra. of guriace covered 
with rows of seated Budiha fign., with colours interchanged. 


Colours used: red, green, buff, grey, black. General 
height of figs. 43". Work rapid, (#)114° x 13"; (¢) 10" x 
64"; () oF & 6"; (2) 58x49": Ox aE 


lined with black and white to suggest fringe or petale. 
Within this 2 green border surrounding a white field, on 
which is a large red-brown lotus with grey centre encircled 
by white dots excepting where # cone-shaped seed-vessel 
protrudes, Rough dabs of dull brown in corners, Out- 
lines black. Broken away on one side. 13° 7)". 
Kha. i. E. oo6a, Fresco fr. of ornamental background 
similar to Kha. i. C. corr. Moch abraded. 39” x #9". 
Kha, i, E, 0063. a-c. Fresco frs. Ornamental back- 
ground consisting of palmette-shaped flowers in grey, white, 
and green, ani! green feaves. Very broken. Abraded. 
(a) 2g" x2"; (4) 2k ™ 19"; (©) 19" 2" 
Kha, 1, E, 0064, Fresco fr. of standing fig. 3 to L- p.; 


Kha, |. E. 0065. Fresco fr. containing bead of Buddha, 
front. Eyes downcast, mther slanting. Flesh colour very 
pale pink covered by thin wash of umber, leaving only as 
high-lights upper eyelids, nose, cheek-bones, lips, chin, 
portions of ears and lines round neck. Hair. blue, with 
white taenia round Usnisa tied in knot on each side, with 
hanging ends at back Hiilo, oval, buff, pale umber, and 
grey bine. All outlines black. Execution firm and good. 
Abraiied. 44° 3". 

Kha. |. E. 0066, Fresco fr. of scroll ornament, 
like flowers and curled bracts) Outlined black and white 
on a white ground. Pink and dirty green on scrolls, etc. 
Probably much discoloured, Work very good. Much 
abraded. 34" 3", 


2 
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Kha, i. E, 0067, a-d. Fresco frs, of heads and shoulders 
of small seated Baddhs figs. Patts of series of such figs 
Condition fair, (a).4*% 9"; (0) 38 x19"; (4h x 2d; 
(a) a3" x12". 

Kha. i, E. 0068. Fresco fr., showing elongated ear and 
part of shaven head of nearly life-size fig. At back of head 
are upward-growing imbricated leaves coloured buff, red, 
green, vermilion, Work rough 4" x 24". 


Eha. L E. coG9. Fresco fr., showing lower part of face 
and neck of dark-skinned, green-robed Buddha fig.. Halo 
light. Good work. Much abraded, 2§* x 23", 


Eha. 1 E. oo7o. Fresco fr., showing R. ear and temple 

Of light-skinned fig. with black hair on which is finely- 
shaped Mukuta. Side ornaments semicircular, chased in 
form of lotus, with double row af petals. In front a circular 
ornament contains 4 sort of crossed Vajra, the fourth 
att forming a hase, Visible eyebrow finely arched at 
outer end Nimbus pale green. Extremely good work. 
Abraded. 2" x 2", 


Kha. |. E, oo71. Fresco fr, of L. arm of large fig., wearing 
anne with red jewel. Background dark grey, and band 
ol white and blue visible to Lp, 4” * 13°. 


Kha, LE, oo7.a-c, Fresco fr,, showing portions of two 
Se ee ee oe Coe Dee 
Each fs peated on a cushion decorated in chequer, the 
squares being coloured bull, green, and red, in such order 
ae to form diagonal bands of colour. The two figs. are 
placed one in advance (below) and to L. p. of the other, 
and seem to form part of a general diaper of such figs. 
on a fine crimson ground. Work fairly good. Stucco 
exiremely hard, porous, and mixed with long grass, 
sy x6", 

Kha, {, E, 0073. Fresco fr., showing roughly painted 
- Buddha head with black hair, Probably one of » series. 
sx", 

Kha. |, E, oo74, Fresco fr, showing part of seated 
Buddha fg. contemplative, head tuned 90 Lop. Blue 
Work rough but good. Broken-away on all | aides. 
Abraded. 5)" 5". 

Kha, |, E..0075. Fresco fr., showing portion of head of 
fig. against a halo of conventional flames, No nimbus, 
Scie delghet gird evita lone ageipiraad eae 
The whole outlined in black, and most of the colour faded 
Abraded. §° * 3". 

Kha. E, 0076. Fresco fr., showing above a blue Pud- 
misana on which is lower part of black-robed seated fig. 
Background red, Below this a broad buff band, under 
which is ground of mottled red and black spotted with 
white and buff, poseibly in imitation of granite. 5° x5". 

‘Kha, i, E,.0077. Fresco fr., showing to R. p. part of 
circular background of red, bordered with light blue. To 
L. p, white ground on which appear portion of topknot 


hound with white, hive halo, and wpraised L, arm of Bodhi- 
sattva, Two other hands are to R. p,, of which one 
may belong to Bodhisattva, and edge of green nimbus, In 
style and treatment fs, exactly resemble Kha. i. E. 0048, 
and prob, bélong to it, Abraded. 6° x 4°. 


*EKha, i, N. oor, Stucco relief fr, Portion of vesica, 
flame-bordered, with upper part of fig, of crowned Gan- 
dbarvi to R.in adoration. Face destroyed and top and L, 
side of vesica lost, CE Kha i N..ooz, Hand stucco, 
burnt black, 34" % 34", | 

Front same mould: Kha, ii, 0668; ti, N,W, co3. 


“Kha. i.N.oo2, Stucco rellef. Crowned Gandharvi, 
L., on lotus pedestal Knees bent, hands clasped in 
adoration, Drapery, rendered by marrow grooves, follows 
lines of body; stole flows from under armpits to R. and 
L, in long tail, Oval flame-bordered wesica. Frs_ from 
R, L., and top of vesica missing. Prob. from colossal 
vesica} ch Ame. AAoian, Fig. 64. xiii, Mud-coloured 
stucco (burned). 74" x% 44". 

From same mould: Kha. li. oo26, 0066; IL C, oo3; 
li. N.W. 004, 606; fi, W. o02, 603. 


Kha, i. N.oog. Stucco frs., inacr. with Brahmi (?) chars. 
No complete char. remaining. langest fr. 13" x 1". 


Kha. i. N. of c. (central) base. oot, Fr. of painted 
wood, in two pieces (now joined) spiit from thicker piece. 
Portions of three seated Bodhisattvas nimbate in vesicas, 
To R. p. {sawn end) robe light (prob. ochre), white nimbus, 
Ted field to vesica bordered by light bands, divided by red 
lines. Second fig. red robe, red nimbus bordered white, 
white vesica bordered as frst. Third fig, nearly all broken 
away, border of vesica ay first. Background (spaniirels 
between vesicas) parti-coloured red and white. Hair, upper 
eyelids, and outlines of robes black. Flesh contour lines 
red, Ears elongated. Much damaged and broken away 
atL.pend. Part of one edge chanifered, toh" x34" * 2". 


Eha. i. N. of c, base. oo2. Fr, of painted wood, broken 
fron} larger piece. Surface split off from more than balf 
its length. Seated Bodhisattvas similar 1 Kha. i, N. of c 
base, oo4, of which it may be a continuation Darkened 
with sand and bad treatment, Rough chamfer at lower 
edge. 14)" 23" x2". 

Kha. LN. of c. base. 003. Fr. of painted panel, same 
treatment as Khai N. ofc base. oo1.. Topknot of one 
fig. and KB. aide of face of another, Solt, much damaged 
and discoloured. Part of edge chamfered, Joined with 
Kha. i. N. of c base, oof. 6° 14" x 2”, 


Kha. iN. ofc. base. oo4, Fr. of painted wood, split 
from larger piece. Porttons of two figs. similar to Kha i. 
N. ofc. base, oo1, but slightly amaller in scale, On L., 
remains of pink nimbus, white vesica bordered yellow 
ochre (?) In centre, face and shoulders of ‘seated 
Buddha with light nimbus; red vesica bordered ochre. 
Tilaka on forehead. To R, a similar fig. but ted robe, 
shaded red nimbus, pale green (?) yesicn bordered ochre {?), 
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Tika, Oudinesasusnal. Damaged on surface and epi 
One edge chamfered, 10° x 1)" x4". 

Kha. i. N. of c. base, 006. Fr, of painted wood. 
Traces of paint, prob. figs. with haloes. Near centre a rough 
indication of a tapering pilaster with stepped base and cap. 
(Gandhir style suggested.) Mach effaced. Lower edge 
chamfered. Broken on all sides and split. rq’ x og" xf’: 

Kha, i. N. of c, base, 007. Fr. of painted wood, now 
joined to Kha. , 0079, showing portions of dome-shaped 
Gbject with pennons. Fairly preserved. 69° x }2" x9". 

‘Kha. L S.W. oo1, 004 (joined). Stucco relief fr. of 
lotus wreath. Cf, Kha ih. 902; vil oof; but hes no 
dividing fillets. Elongated petals separated longituilinally 
by rows of five dots. Traces of red colour. Red clay. 
By" xe 1yfy". 

From same or similar mould: Kha. 1..5.W, 052, 003, 
Gog; iL W. 009. 

Kha. |. S.W, 003. Stucco relief fr., similar to Kha. i 
SW.0o1, 004 (joined); q.¥. 4)" = 1}*. PL VL 

*Eha. |. S.W. 005-007 (joined). Stucco relief frs., 
forming border inside wreath of vesica. Readed border 
with lotus petals epringing from it inwards, Cf Kha. vi, 
oor and Kha i. E. 003. Redciay. 8° x2)". 

From same mould: Kha, i, S.W. 008, ooFg, 

Kha. i, S.W. ooto. Stucco relief fr. Seated Buddha 
on fotus flower; hand clasped on lap. Behind, halo with 
concentric bands,cach om. with succession of short crescents. 
Outside, flame border, “Top and L. side of vesica missing. 
Ch Kha. 4.5.W. corz. Clay, burned dull red gx 4a 
Pi. XV. 


Kha. 1, S.W. com. Stucco relief fr. Replica of Kha. 
i S.W,.oo10, Vesica has triangular top. Most of R. side 
missing, Surface much decayed. Clay, burned dull. red. 
6" x4". 

Kha. W. oor. Fr. of painted wood, in two pieces, now 

j. Painted on one side, Portion of kneeling fig. 
Similar to Kha; 19g. Fairly hard. 8)" 3"- 

Kha. i. W. oor. Stucco fr.; slightly convex fice with 
traces of gold leaf, Stucco fine and white 37% 2)". 
Kha. §. W. 008. Stucco refief fr. of lotus wreath. 
Sections painted alternately red and green. Fillet appears 
to have been gilded. Colour well preserved. Same mould 

as Khe. i,oog., White stucco, af" 1p". 


ap x17": 
From same mouid: Kha, i, W, oor. 
*Kha. i. W. oor. Stucco relfef fr, of standing Buddha; 
L. hand by side, R. hand raised in attitude of protection. 
crimson-brown, lower garment light green, Hands and 
legs below drapery gilded (Colour in good condition. 
except gilding which is cracked and peeling, Head, 
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thenulders, R. arm, and feet missing. White stucco. 
i" x3" 
From-same mould: Kha. i. W. oo2, i E. oot; 

Kha, i, W. 0014. Stucco relief fr. of colossal band (7); 
part of three fingere remain and have been gilded ; red 
lines are painted over gilding to emphasize division of 
fingers, Very fine hard white stucea; traces of linen 
backing. 33° * 3x5 ° 

Kha, |. W. oor. Stucco relief fr. of hair, with five 
smal} snail-shell curls, Surface badly preserved. White 
aticeo, 19° IR, 

‘Kha, i, W.oor7, Stucco relief. Gandharvi flying R. 
Hands raised holding wreath which crosses front of body. 
Nude except for bead oecklace with large pendant and. 
girdle with bead fringe. L. forearm and legs below thighs 
missing, “Traces of colour, flesh white with features out- 
lined in red, hair blick, wings green, wreath pink, back- 
ground blue-grey. ‘White stucco, 3h x4¥: 

From same mould: Kha, ii. N.W, oo5. Of Rha. i. 
C. 0039. 


Kha. LW. 0018. Fr. of painted wood split from larger 
piece. Traces of deep red, pink, and black contour linea. 
Portion of L. foot. seems indicated. Prob. part of standing 
Buddha fig.on red lors. Hard. Tyisted grin. ax 
i Xe 

Kha. i. W. oo1g. Fr, of painted wood, prob. part of 
Kha. i. W; cor8, the character of patting being similar. 
Decorative detail, Bright green leaf or feather-like piece, 
of this, dark and light pink band outlined black Ground, 

Wood hard. Grain twisted, 3"x2"x 4". 


Kha. i. W. 0020 coden flame-tongue from border 
of vesica. Leaf-shaped, Has itself border of tiny relief 


famee on each surface, Traces of paint on one, side. 
Both edges chipped. 49" x1)". 

Kha. |, W. 0023. Fr. of painted panel. Top of head. 
of Buddha. Flesh yellow; feamures. red; hair, eyebrows 
and vesica in two shades of red, pink, and white 
3a" x1". 

Kha, i, W. 0024. Fresco fr. To R., part of robe 
(maroon) with white and black linear markings, perhaps 
to indicate scales of armour, and foot (7), pink shaded, of 
standing warrior(?), To L. white hanging drapery oul- 
fined red, and beyond again, L., touch of green and crimson. 
be x 6a" 

Kha i W.ooag. Fresco fr, Part of vesici, decorated 
with brown, green; and pink chevrons, separated by white 
dashes to suggest a crimped. edge to each overlapping 
piece, Brown borderto Lp. 6° *3- 

Kha. i. W. 0026, Fresco fr., prob. of breast of large 
fig. Neckiet of alternate small weds in patra and single 


monte studded with green gems held in lotus-pattern 
settings, with wpward-pointing leaves proje on each 
side and top, Broken away on all sides. All ornameuts 
outlined fed and coloured yellow, Well preserved, 99° x 
aj’. PLXL 

1. W. ooa7. Fresco fr. of enrichment, representing 
woven fabrics covering a cushion. Some green lotus 
petals uppear above. A grey band, powdered with 
4 regularly arranged pointed quatrefoil pattern in white, 
divides the upper from lower parts of cushion, The 
upper ts pinkish buif with circular spot pattern in dark 
grey outlined and dewiled with white. The lower is 
a hanging valance of overlapping V-shaped pieces. The 
first-row is dark pink with pattern (embroidered ?)in brown 
and white. “The second, showing between the first, is blue 
with white rosette, spots, and edging. The third, deep 
rich maroon, on which hang pendants of Jong drop shapes 
in white. Much abraded, 63" x 6". 

Kha. |. W..0028. Fresco fr, of large composition. Head 
and shoulders of Bodhisattva, head 9 to L. p. Longears; 
short black hair; Ugniga; Tilaka; eyes long and downeast. 
Necklet yellow, starlike omaments in front of shoulders. 
Nimbus yellow, cone-shaped, bordered with red band from 
the outer edge of which, growing inwards, is a series of 
long crocket-like Ivaves in threes, two scrolling in opposite 
directions, and the third between them scrolling upwards. 
In each case outer leaves are green and mid one grey-blne. 
All outlined in black and white. Vesica. bright green, 
red-bordered. ‘Backgrounil to L p. black, To BR. py 
partly black and partly red. Above to R. p..on a poly- 
chrome narrow-petalled Padmiisana, the crossed legs of 
a fig. wearing short red did/?, Bare shins ornmmented 
with simple pattern (Vajra?) in yellow, outlined red. The 
feet have not the soles up, but rest on Padmasana. Below 
this, on red ground, three lines Brahmi (about 16 charm), in 
faded black. See Appendix F. Much broken. 13)" x 12", 
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Kha. i, W. coag. a-e. Fresco firs, of rows of seated 
Buddha figs. ail with heads } to R.p. (a) shows part of 
two rows, the upper dark brown-robed, the lower light red. 
(6) Brown-robed ( and shoulders only visible). (¢, @, 
¢) light red-robed. Abraded. (a) 53° 3": (0) 6" x33"; 
(c) sa" % 38": (@) 5h 39": () 3" X38" 

Kha, i. W. oogo. Fresco fr, of face, showing R. eye 
half closed and very long, Scale about two-thirds life, 
Flesh dark pink. No shading. a°x rj". 


Kha. i. W. oogr. Fresco fr. of head of seated Buddha 
fig., on biue nimbus, white-edged. rh" x17: 


Eha. i. W. 0099, Fresco fr. of bead of seated Buddha 
fix, Very yellow Mesh, crimson nimbus. 1}° x 1}. 


Kha; i. W. 009g. Fresco fr. of large detail. Three 
irregular bands of colour—dark green, dark pink, and 
Indian red. On pink 2 rough snake-like scroll in. brown 
and white. Other portions plain, ‘Green, outlined black. 
Colours rich, 93"x3"- 


Kha. i. W. 0094. Fresco fr, Triangular tab of valance, 
rich red, orn, similarly to Kha. i. C. oo74. Abraded. 
4 ay. 

Kha. i, W. oogs. Fresco fr., showing much effaced 
seated Bodhisattva fig. in red outline, with long black hair. 
Turban-like Mukuta, necklaces, and cord or stole across 
body, Hands in lap, Arms and most of upper part of 
body nude, Legs and feet missing, Nimbus. vertical 
elliptical. Fairly good work. Backing, brittle clay with 
very small admixture of fibre. Much abraded. a” 2)". 

Kha. i, W. 0036. Fresco fr. showing flowing draperies 
of standing fig.,.leg part only. Colours blue, green, and 
brown; outlines black. Style similar to Bodhisattvas of 
Indian type on silk paintings from Tun-huang. Much 
abraded. 3° x24". 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT RUINED SHRINE EMA, ii 


Kha: ii. 4. Painted wooden panel. To R. p. fow- 
®to Lp. Lower L, anm rests on thigh; upper L. ann 
holds circular object. Lower R. arm holds long mailish 
at breast; upper holds cireulur object like chatra. Long 
cloth-like ears hang to shoulders in regular tubular folds. 
Stole twined round lower arma. D404, blue with white 
(or faded pink) girdle Head blue, straight tusks, and 
short curled trunk. Body thin and nude. -Mukuja com- 
posed of petal-shaper! forms, below which, on forehead, is 
black hair, Armleta and bracelets ; nimbus, 

To L, p. a Gandharyt fy. human to waist, below which 
ja kik of blue petals with pink centres. From below this 
proceed. gracefully curling leaves and acrolla in blue, white, 

and pink. Round waist 2 girdlo of small petals. Short- 

blue cuffs, above elbow, finish sleeves. Long black hair ; 


TATE 


elongated ears; face (full) pink; Mukuta of lobate forms 
with frontal jewel. Hands together before breast In atti- 
tude of veneration. Nimbus, blue, 

Background white. The whole very faded and abraded. 
Much of the colour prob. faded out. Rev blank. 93" x 
63" xx". Pl. XIV. 


Kha. fi. as. Fr. of hard stucco, concave, painted pink. 
Adhering to it, back and front, much sand and ffs. of 
paper with Brahmi writing, 8°x 6" x rj-a". 


Kha, ii, ag. Fr. of bard stucco inscribed with Brahm! 
chars. Sce Appendix F, 44" 2}". 
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‘Several vesicaa represenied. Flames represented by curved 

tongties with central ribs, moulded in etrips 2h" 3°. 

From same mould: Kha IL cot, 663, 005. a, 0015, 
0016, 0024, 0025, 0026, 0043, 0044, 0045, 0046, 0047, 
0048, 0049, 0050, oo§1. 8, b, 0090; C. oot, All these 
are taken from the mould of which Kha. i, 0025 is part, or 
from the replica Kha_ ii. coy. 

“Kha. ti, 062. Stucco relief fr. of jotus wreath or 
fasces. Prob. from edge of vesica. Strip half-round-in 
section, tied wt intervals of 13” with one piain and one bead 
fillet. Between bands, single rows of rounded fotus petals 
with prominent lobes; pointed teavee show between. 
Traces of crimson und of orange colour, White succo. 
a x24". 

From same mould: Kha. ii, 007, 0013, 0064, 0087, 
Cf. Kha. i, 009; i, SW, 001; vil, 007; ix. cob. 

Kha. li 'oog, Circular box of turned wood, with 
rebate for lid. Broken in three pieces ; one fr, missing 
from side and bottom. H. +4"; dism, at bottom 34°; at 
top 3°) 

“Kha. ii. 006. Stucco relief fr, * Smail-shell’ curl from 
head of jarge human fig. Hard white stucco, rather 
coarse. 1§"x1}". From mould Kha: il, co76. 

From same mould: Kha. il. os20, cost, cofg. adj ii, 
N. o0fo, 


Kha. li, 0020, Stucco relief fr. from colossal head, 
with one ‘snail-sheli’ curl, Hard white stucco. See 
Kha. ii.006. 24” x 24", 

Kha, fi, ooar. Stucco relief fr, fram colossal heal, with 
three applied * enail-chell' curls. See Kha ii, 06. 33°x 
a". 

Kha. fi. o0a2, Stucco relief fr,, with eight * mail-shell ' 
curls smaller in size than those of Kha. ii. 006, Hard 
white stucco. 3° x 3}". 
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. Stucco relief fr, Upper part of Gan- 
nimbus. Breast nude, arms raised level with 


i 
: 


Kha. ii, 0033. Stucco relieffr, Thumb of L. hand of 
ee Red clay mixed with fibre. White slip. Length 


Kha. tf. 0034. Stucco fr. Finger, about life-size. Red 
clay, Much damaged through salt. Length 4*.. 
Kha. ii. 0035. Stucco fr. Long thin second finger from 
life-sized fig. Red clay. Length 4*. | 
Kha, ii. 0036. Stucco fr. Little finger from Iife-aized 
fig. Very rade; red clay, Length 29°, . 
Kha. il, 0037. Stucco fr, Bent finger from life-sized fig. 
White stuceo, Length 9”. be 
Kha, ii, 0038. Wooden key, of usual form with borings 
for seven ward-pegs ; 22, but without pegs CL. Kha. y, 
006. Soft but well preserved. 4° xj" 
Kha. il, oog9. Stucco relief fr., circular orn. of head- 
Gress or turban, Outside is border of drapery, terminating 
above in finial, Within is beaded border enclosing space 
a} diam. In this, amid conventional follage, is human 
head with large ears and head-dress. White stucco, 
4a°x 3". PL xv 


Kha. li. 0046. Stucco relief fr. of vesica border; three 
bands of flame pattern, See Kha. li,.oo1.. White stucco. 
Bx4e. PL Xvi 

Kha. i, 0054. Stucco rellef fr. Bead and Jotus-petal 
border, See Kha LE, 003, 34" x 2}’. 

Kha. li. 0059, Stucco relief fr. of drapery, with series 
of curved horizontal, between stiff vertical, folds. Cf, Kha. 
Vil, 006; iL co60. Hard white stucco. 6° x 43”. 


Kha. ii. 0060. Stucco relief fr. of drapery, [rom same 
mouid as Kha. ii. oo59. Hard whitish stucco. 5° x 54". 


Kha, fi, oo61. Stucco relief fr. of drapery. See Kha. ii 
0031; with traces of dark red colour, Hard white stucco. 
a*x 34". 

Kha, ii, 0063. Stucco relief fr, of colossal human face ; 
all below upper lip, with L. side of face and whole of brow, 
lost; R. side of nose also: split off. Eyes large and 
prominent; nose short bat with well-marked bridge; 
cheeks fiat and without modelling. Lip shows traces of 
black painted moustache. Hard white stucco. 5" x54". 


Kha, li. 0065. Stucco relief fr. of lotus petal, prob. 
from bead and lotus-petal border; traces of pink slip 
remain, outlined with vermilion. Soft white stucco. 24" x 
ie 

Kha. ii. 0066. Stucco relief. Crowned Gandharyi to 
L., on lotus pedestal, in act of adoration. Top of vesica 
und face broken away, Traces of red paint on tunic and 
black on Mole. Light grey stucco; white body wash. 
Surface much damaged. See Kha, i. N.coz, 8)" 5”. 

Kha. ii. 0067, Stucco relief. Disc with seated Buddha. 
Upper patt of disc (with head of fig.) and R. side lost. Fig. 


seated of cushion, hands In Jap, Much perished. Same 


mould as Kha. j.oo7- Clay, 2}” x2", 

Kha, il. 0069. a-d, Stucco relief fre, Four ‘snail- 
shell’ curls; see Kha. ii. 006. Hard white stuceo. 14” x 
15". 

Kha. i. 0071, Stucco fr. R. arm (free) slightly bent, 
with hand open. Fracture seems to indicate arm was held 
at height of shoulder, forearm projecting v. slightly to 
front. Red clay with some fibre, Length 23”. 


Kha, ii. 0075. a-c. Frs. of mould, for upper half of 
vesica with triple flame-pattem border, Hard white 
luster, Made from same origina! as Kha, £ 6025, From 
it are Kha. ii, oor, etc. 103" x 68" (together). “Pt, xvi; 

Kha. fi. 0076, Half of quadrangular mould for casting 
spiral curls of hair, Hard white plaster, From thie are 
cast Kha. fi, 006,.0020,. 0021, 0069, ad; fi. NL 910, 
4h x5h PL Xvi 
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Kha. ii. 0077. Fr. of mould, for casting pieces of drapery 
similar to Kha, ii cogg-6o (from slightly different mould), 
Hard white plaster, somewhat worn, 34° x 44". 

Kha. ii. 0078, Fr, of painted panel with much damaged 
traces of paint (white or pale pink). Portion of Padmsana 
in black outline. Rough work, Ree. blank. Wood 
fairly hard. Shows abrasion on rev. 6§* x 2" x", 


Kha, ti, 0079. (Now joined to Kha, i, N, of c. base. o07:) 
Fr. of painted panel containing portion of domed 
object with pennons similar to Kha. oo2, 54° 13° x 4". 

Kha. ii, 0080, Fr. of painted wood, from thick piece, 
showing patches of brilliant colour on obvy. The colours 
used are pink, red, cobalt-blue, pale green, fawn, black 
and white, On one part is 4 small portion of imbricated 
work of fawn colour outlined in black, within which = white 
line, Each scale seems to have had a short mid-rib of 
black. The whole Is too fragmentary to convey any 
meaning, Wood hard. Length of painted surface 4"; 
width 3°-o; length over all 74°; width 13%; thickness 
about 4°. 

Kha. ii. oo8t. Fr. of painted panel. R. side head, 
shoulder, and breast of Buddha fig: Head, 2? to L, 
slightly down, Flesh pink; contours red; hair (high, 
topknot), eyebrows, eyelashes, and centre of eyes black. 
Ear elongated, or perhaps ear orn. Robe dark red, white 
line round edge (turned over). Nimbus brown bordered 
by white lines. Vesica dark green with white edge, Back- 
ground red. Above fig., a portion of straight Padmiasana, 
and above this again indications of further painting, 
Painting well preserved. Wood hard, Length 6”; 
width 14”; thickness +” 

Kha. ii. oo8% Wooden upright of baluster (?), 
Similar to Kha. ii 0083, but on slightly smaller scale. 
Very rotten. 7° x 23° x 14° 

Kha, ii. 0083. Wooden upright of baluster (?). Bottom 
end cut off at 45° angle with projecting tenon. Divided 
into three cubical parts (lowest bisected) separated by 
a pair of triple mouldings. Top cube, much broken. 
Two upper cubes have each two mortices on opposite 
faces to take bars. ‘The half cube has only one 
mortice. Cf, Kha. ji, oo82, $4" 24"x 29". Pl Xvi. 


Kha. li. 0088. Stucco relief fr. of first and second 
fingers of R. hand, slightly bent. Clay, burned red, showing 
on back an inner core of grey mixed with straw. White 
ae ee Length 43°; greatest width of 
nger 1”, 

Kha. ii, 0089. Stucco relief head of Buddha. Features 
much damaged, but show that treatment was as in Kha. 
i..001. White stucon, H. 24”, 


Kha. ti. oog1. Fr. of turned wooden baluster. In 
centre, broad flat moulding and three narrow ridges ; on 
each side, umbrella mouldings facing away from centre. 
C.4 of circumference lef. Both ends broken. Length 4”; 
diam. +3", 

pBb2 
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pink, Good work. 6°% 64": 

Kha. ii. 0094. Fresco fr. Above, row of petals {white 
and red)of lous throne. Below, head of seated (j') Buddha, 
Fiesh white, outlines red. Nimbus red and white. Back- 
ground red. 74° x 6". 

Eha. i. co95 Fresco fr. Seated Buddha, 7 to L. p. 
Brown robe, white vesica, 29” x.2”. 


Kha il.oog6. Frescofr. Part of head of Bodhisattwalocking 


L,, wearing Mukuta, Grey and pink nimbms, Green and 
dark red vesica. Brown border with small floral spot 
pattern. 24" x 35". 

Kha. ii, 0097. Fresco fr., prob. of arm of fig. wearing 
armiet with jewelled bosses al intervals; Jewels red and 
tine. Remainder of ornament yellow, outlined red grey. 
Three coats of paint are present. The orig. whitewash, 
over which s coat of dark red.- On this ted the pale pink 
or creamy white of arm is painted. 23° x2)", Pl. XL 


Kha. iL oo99. Fresco ff, of hard stucco showing upper 
part of seated Buddha. Above, roughly indicated, archi- 
tectural design, To RK. a pillar, apparently supporting 
angle of buildimg. Practically all in black outing only. 
Rough snd poor work. 54°* 5". 

Kha. ii.C. oor Stipa model, of soft greyish clay, cone- 
shaped, but divided into five equal paris by bands or stories. 
Owe side has accidentally (7) been cut flat. Near point 
small fr. of paper with Hrihmi (?) characters adheres. Cf. 
Kha, fi. C. co7-9. HH. 2$", diam, of base of cone 19". 

Kha. ii. C. ooa. Stipa model, with concentric rings and 
central reed core,.as Kha. ti. Coot, but in perfect state 
Impress of stamp below (plain), Soft: whitish grey clay. 
24° high. 

Kha. fi. C.00g. Stucco relief fr. of crowned Gandharvi, 
to L.,.on Jotes pedestal in act of adoration. Head with 
top and R, side of vesica lost, Hard white stucco, with 
tmees of paint; tunic red, stole black, background green, 


lotus pink, flame border red. See Kha. i. N. 002. 


6a x4" 

Kha. il. C. 004. Stucco reliefifr. Bead and k 

border, Sec Kha.i,Eooz. 5°x39", PL XVI 
Kha. .C. 005. Stucco relleffr, Top of lotus throne, 
L. hand, ond part of body of seated Buddha. Edye of 
throne, and hand, white ; rested. 99"x 3". 


[Chap. ¥ 


Kha. ii, C, 007, Stipa model in clay. Cf Kha i C 
cor, Three chips out of hose. Paper with characters 
adhering near top H. af"; base diam. aj". 

Kha. i. C, 008. Stipa model, Ch Kha. ii, C. oor. 
Large (fr. missing on one side. Twig core. Ree 
Trace of inscription in relief on base (Tibetan). 
diam. 2°, 

Kha. ii. C. oog. Stipa model, Cf Kha. ii. ©, oor, 
Complete. Near base and halfway up side firs. of paper 
adhering, one bearing characters. Irregular cone; no 
wig cor visible, H. 24"; diam. of base 2)". 


Kha. fi. C; ooro. Fresco fr., showing one of row of 
seater) Boddhas Poor conventional work, Red robe, 
green vesica, white nimbus, Flesh and lotus (straight row 
of petals) yellow. red. Next fig. 0 RL had 
background green and vesica red. 54" 6", 

Kha. i. C. oom. Fresco fr. Above in centre. white 
tase] or knob, on green (water), Ko and 1, ends of loma 
thrones (7). Below, band with four-petalled rosettes, 


Kha. ii. E. 6.. Frs, of three sheets of paper, which 
had stuck together. ‘Top sheet had painted jiicture,— 
light green, boff, and red, with bluck outlines.—tut pieces 
too fragmentary to show subject. Under-frs. ahow Brahmi 
Writing, Saft and decayed. 


Kha. ii. E. oor. Stucco relief fr. Conventional acan- 
thualike leaf Remains of crimson paint Red clay 
2h x ay". 

Kha. li, E. oo3, Two fra. of stucco hands of lle 
size homan fg. Larger consists of first und second fingers 
and part of R. hand; smaller ia from L. hand, Each 
finger formed of red clay mixed with fibre, round cénimil 
wooden skewer, White alip, Modelling of naily and 
back of hand shows great care and skill, Larger fr 5° 
24"; smaller fr. 29", 

Kha. ii. E. oog. Stucco relief fr, Two concentric 
rings. Ked day mixed with fibre. White slip. Diam. 
3". Diam. of central opening 1}". 
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ite. The end of panel (thickness) seems to have 4 
continuation of the painting, but indistina. Wood hard 
and worm-eaten. H. 63"; width 5"; thickness ryjy". 


and prob. same personage as D. 1. o4 in Amc, Kholan, 
PLUXV. Much defaced. Wood hard 7°x 29" x}". 


Kha. ii, E. 007. Fr. of painted wood, split from surface 
of larger piece. ‘Traces of colour, bright green, pink, and 


lower part a few indistinguishable black lines showing 
imbrications running laterally anil a patch of green. Wood 
hard. 8° x 2$"x4"- 

Kha. ii. E. 009. Fr. of painted wood, small, flaked 
from thicker piece. Pyob. portion of robe, bright red. No 
detail. Wood well preserved. 23° x }" x yy": 


green with pink-white edge. Fingers much recurved at 
tips. Work rapid and vigorous. Painting defaced In 
places, Wood hard, but split and abraded at upper end. 
Length tof”; width 32"; thickness #°, Pi. XIV. 

Kha, ii, E, oo1g, a. Fr. of painted wood, prob. part of 
Kha. ii. E: oo43. Tt shows dark grey-green drapery corre- 
sponding in colour anid condition to that of fig. in example 
cited. To outer side of drapery a band of red background, 
Rev. rough and without painting. ends seem to 
have been cut through. Well preserved. 6)" x14" x1". 

Kha. ii. E, oor. Fr. of painted wood, with traces of 
flesh-colour, black and green. Soft. 14°x§" x)". 

Kha. ti. E, oor, Stucco relief. Swadilled fig., finger- 
shaped. Lower part has spiral channels representing 
drapery. Upper part shows head wearing pointed hood. 
Broken below and at points of hood. Roughwork. Clay 
red. 6" x1p"x1" tof". PL XVL 

Kha. i. E. oo16. Stucco relief fr. of very large lotus 
petal and beginning of second outside it. Red clay. 43° x 
43°. 

Kha. ii. E. oo18. a-1. Frs. of painted wooden panel; 
a-g show red dra with black and white lines and 
a few traces of yellow (feah-colour?); h-k show very 
dark ted drapery with black and white lines; 1 part of L. 
side of face, yellow, with black hair, eyebrows and lashes; 
lines round eyes, nose and mouth red, white on eyeball. 
Gr, M. 7” x 14". 

Kha. ii. N. 19. Frs. of painted silk, fine, brittle. One 
shows lotus (flower has white petals, outlined red; leaf, 
blue centre, red outlines), with row of small eaves below 
(outlined black), several springing on each side of stalk. 
Another shows more leaves of same kind, with lotus leaf 
(bine centre, red outline) below. Another shows black 
ground, with pointed buff leaf, outlined red. 

‘Lotus’ on first fr. is of Roman rosette type, having 
bases of petals continuous, the divisions forming loops or 
‘eyes’, and the outer margin of each petal broad and 
indented like those of wild rose. Small grass leaves below 
are treated sketchily and have Chin. character, All fra. 
poor in execution, but silk fine. Gr, M, 29. 

Kha. ii, N. oo, Stucco relieffr. L. hand rather above 
life-size ; fingers bent as though grasping some object. 
Poor flat work. Hard white stucco. 5° x 43". 

Kha. ii. N. oo2. Stucco relief fr. of drapery border. 
Trace of red visible ut ends of folds. See Kha. ii, co3¢. 
Hard whitish stucoo. 3§°x8}*. Pi. Xvi. 

Kha, ti. N. 003. Stucco relief fr. of drapery border. 
See Kha. ii, 031, strongly convex. Hard white stucco. 
10" x 33”. 

Kha. ii. N.oo4. Stucco relieffr.of drapery border. See 
Kha. fi, 0031. Considerable remainsof red, Hard whitish 
stucco. 3)" x 3h". 

Kha. ii, N. 005. Stucco relief fr. of drapery border. See 
Kha, ii, 0031. Hard whitish stucco. 3§°x 33". 
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Eha. ii. N..o06. Stucco relief fr. Upper part of front 
of skoll, broken away immediately below eye-sockets 
These are hollow and painted blue-black. Acros} brow 
b Jong narrow pattern painted, three pamllicl lines united 
by short cross-lines, CC Mi xi cogs, 0098. Hard white 
stucco. 3h" x 43". 


framing {?), Atone ond the hack shows a.cutas for miting, 
and part of mortice From surfice smooth and painted 
with conventional séroll-work in cream-white and dull 

ochre, outlined with black on salmon-colour ground, Work 
very free. Tlie type of scroll is that seen in Ajanta Cave 
paintings, lit less carefully executed. Much ajit-eater at 
back, otherwise hard and well preserve Length 15"; 
width g4"; thickness 14", PL XIV, 


Kha. fl. N.oo8. Seated Buddha (7) in wood, carveil in 
the round. Handain lap, Inverted Padmisana On head 
a tow hat with upturned brim. Flowing from beneath lat, 
and parted curtain fashion on forehew, is long straight 
hair, of, more probably, drapery forming a veil covering 
moat of the ear and resting on shoulders and upper arms, 
Ears (lobe only visible below veil) elongated slightly, Face 
round and full. Upper R. part of head and bat broken 
away. KR. side of face scored and defaced, obliterating 
K. eye, nose, and mouth. Neck short and thick. Body 
and arms prob. nude. Necklace of double row of square 
inks. Stole crosses back, passes to front just above elbows 
and resting in foid of arm hangs down at back of haunches. 
Legs, from pelvis, draped, L. foot visible. Small remains 
of nimbus, L. knee and large part of Padtmiaana burnt 
away, The whole bears very scanty traces of colour. 
The carving is somewhat rough. In bottom of Pudinasana 
is the portion of a chule which connected the fig. wilh 
fome base, General myle, Gandidira; Hi. 84"; width at 
knees (as broken) 49"; thickness 2§* Fairly hurd. 
Pl, CAXXVII, 


Kha. ii, N.oog, Stucco relief fr. Uppet part of Buddha 
with halo, in attitude of protection. Hair painted black, 
drapery red. erie: Wieden etc, which 
it otherwise resembles, White stucco, 33" 29". 


Kha. li. N. coro. Stucco reilef fr. Three enail-chell 
curls Ov portion of scalp. See Kha. iioos Hard white 
stucco, 39°x 99". PL XVL 


Kha. i. N. oom. Stucco model of oval almabowl (7); lip 
simply rounded off ; no base, but bottom pierced, bari 
white siucco, gd" x99": BH. 133". 


Kha, ii. N, oom. Stucco relief fr. Gandliarvi flying to 
1, nude save for mantic over shoulders, and broad belt 
roonmd hips. euro culmretchied, Es lowered and ea, at 
elbow. Wing coloured dark red visible in 
lege slightly drawn up from knees. Fig. holds double 
string of beads with rosette in centre across front of thighs, 
Head, forearms, foot, and background icet, Hard white 
stucco. 62" x a9”. 


Kha. tN. oor. Fr. of stucco mould for casting open 
right hand. Thumb, firsr and part of second finger 
remulins. Matrix ficed with fine Mesb-coloured slip, Han! 
white plaster of Paria 6° x 34". 


Kha. ii. N. oom. Circular stucco mould for casting 
amall plaque of sealed Buddha within fows-leraf border. 
Fine white: stucco, gf" diam, Pi. xvi, 


Kha. il. N. 0015. Fr. of rect. printed panel, being L- 
p. Upper portion, Near centre, head and shoulders of 
female fig., 3 to L., with long veil-like hesd-dress, Jong 
black hair, « tress falling in front of eat: Nimbus, T's 
L., part of face, 3 to Rand upper part of body, of mile 
fig. dlightly smaller scale than ihe central fig. Green 
garment. To R, faint traces of head with green nimbus. 
Between this and central fig. some object represented by 
cross-hatched lines in re The whole may represent 
the 'cocoon" incident (cf. Amc. Khoten, b. p. 239) Very 
badly defaced. of" xa4}" x9". 

Kha. il. N.oor6, Fr. of elliptical wooden Padmisana 
inthe *round”. ‘Toes and part of imitep of Ro foot of fig. 
Traces of colour. The toes are perfectly straight and 
jointiess, but the naife clearly indicated. The under-sile 
of fr. is fiat, eo that the hg. would prob. have atood fimuly. 
There ie @ bole drilled upwards to a depth of about 1§* in 
which are remains of a wooden peg. Wood hard and well 
preserved, 49" xa" ry". 

Kha. tl. N. oor7, Stucco relief fr. of adoring Gandharvi, 
R, Traces of red on drapery and vesica border, Pink on 
lotus pedestal, Head and R. side of vesica missing, Same 
mould as Khai i, N, oor, 9)" x34". 


Kha, li. N. oo18. Stucco rellef fr, of drapery border. 
Traces of red (inside) and black outside, Slighily con- 
tave. See Khali oagr, While stucco, 8" x 3h", 


Eha. ii, N, corg. Piece of stucco relief, represeming 
overlapping piccea of lenther (7) fastened one to another by: 
studs, two at each end. End piece and one overlapping 
piece shown, Semicircular bite out of each overlapping 
edge. Bead border along one side edge, 
of armour or belt} cf. Aac. Adon, PL, ti 33" x 2". 


Kha, li. N.ooa0. Fr. of wood-carving; L. wing from 
upright fig. Upper part covered with diamond pattern, 
each dismond-feather having central incised quill, Long 
feathers (three only show) curled up at enit; each has 
plumage on one side of quill only. Regular chip-oarving 
idtyle, 6" 4 oh" cB” 

Kha. ti. N.W, oon Stucco relief fr. Portion of human 
fout on fr. of crimson painted base; three toes alone remain. 
White stucco, 13" xf", 

Eha.ii.N.W.oog, Small knob of red clay, ii 
weml-epherical, hollow inside, amd painted: blue-black (inside 
and out, H. ty)"; diam, 232", 


Kha. fi, N,W, 003. Stucco relief Crowned Gandhury 
to R. im adoration Ch "Kha L N. oor. Ti *7¥- 
Fi Xv. 
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Kha. ii. N.W. 004. Stucco relief. Crowned Gan- 
dharvi to L., on lotus pedestal, in act of adoration, Part 
of wesica above bead is missing. Hard stucco bum to 
greyish-black colour, See Kha. i. N. oom, 69° x 4x5". 
PL xv. 

Eha. i, NSW. oo5. Stweco rellef of Gandharvi, from 
wme mould os Kha |, W.oor7, Legs broken below 
drapery, and L. arm broken above elbow. No trace of 
paint, 4°33". Pl xv. 

Eha. li, N.W. o06. Stucco relief, adoring Gandbarvi 
LL, on fotos pedestal. Traces of colour, throne pink; 
fiame-border to vesica, red; hair black, dress ted, flesh 
pink, scarf black, background green. See Kha. i, N. oo. 
7a x 4d" 

Eha. ti. N.W. 007. Stucco relief fr. Lower part of 
seated Buddha with hands clasped in lap. Robe red. 
Yesica (only traces) grey-blue. Lotus throne white, Behind, 
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Kha. ifi. oof. Stucco relieffr, Detached circular jewel 
with bead setting, White sinceo, Diam, 2°. 

Kha. iii, oo2, Painted wooden panel, slightly split at 
both ends and on centre line, about J from one end, where 
hole has been drilled, One corner broken away. Surface 
gone, lesving only faint traces of paint. No pattern visible. 
Soft and brittle, Length 84"; width 34°; thickness 3°. 

Kha. fil. 00g. Part of rude disc of green malachite. 
Wore depression near centre. One edge badly chipped. 
Surfice polished. Perhapa handle for fire-drill. 14° 3°. 

‘Eha. fil. oo4. Half of wooden food-bow! of tumed 
wood, painted inside and out with blue-black paint. 
Fr. though soft is well preserved. Dinas, 6"; H, 29", 

Kha. v. 4. Short wooden truncheon of hard heavy 
wood, well polished, In section it is octagonal; much 
thicker at end than at grip. The handle is picreed with 
two holes for a cond; striking portion much cut and 
scratched from use, Length 83°. 

Kha.v.oor. Wooden key with pyramidal handle (pierced) 
4” long, and oblong back with rounded ends 3a" x th": 
fram back project six wooden pins = - «; each #4° high (one 
lost). ‘Length of whole 39°, CL Kha, v. 006. 

Kha, v. 0023. Whisk-broom made of grass; stalks twisted 
‘together forming bundle. Hnittle. (CO dnc. KAolun, ii. Pl. 
73, N. x. ©7-) Length 1’ 6", 

Kha, v. 00g. a,b. Pair of wooden cantilevers, In 
row of relief lozenges with small volume at cach end. 
Lowest part is remarkable, finished at each end with 
w volute, of which lower end is bent back outwards, 
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projection pierced vertically to take supporting rod, White 
stucco, 2" x29". 


Kha. ti. W. oor. Stucco relief of Gandharvt, flying R. 
and holding garland, ‘From same mould as Kha. i. E, 0028, 
Legs broken at knees, R. arm at elbow, and wings outside 
drapery, Head, halo, and L. arm. complete. Traces of 
colour, Halo and wings red; hair black; drapery black; 
garland green and blue. Plaster of Paris, 63°34". 
Pl, XY. 


Kha. ii. W.002. Stucco relief fr. of adoring Gandharvi, 
Traces of colour show flesh pink, hair biack, and inner part 
of vesica green. Broken below waist. See Kha. i. N, ooz. 
5° x 34" 

Kha. ii, W. 003. Stucco relief fr. of adoring Gandharvi 
L, Feet missing and top of vesica, ‘Hair and scarf black, 
robe red. See Khai. N.ooz. 6°™ 44". 


MINOR RUINS OF KHADALIK 


Vertical hole through centre (diam. 24"), which in (a) still. 
has upper part of shaft. This swells into ball just below 
cantiiever, but tg then broken short. 2’ 8" x 109" * 44". 
Pi. XVIt. 


Kha. v.oo4. Bag of cotton pods and raw cotton, 


Khia. v. 005. Fra. of cotton fabrics coarsely woven, of 
various textures, dyed respectively red, brown, and buff 
(natural). Small hank of cotton-string. Mass of ravelled 
yarn (cotton) mixed with small frs, of woollen fel, A buret 
cmtton pod and a very hard fruit stone, an apricot stone, 
and e plum stone; pieces of twig, Largest fr, of fabric 
"x1", 


Kha. v. 006. Wooden lock with bolt, mmbler block, and 
three pegs. Constructed for four pegs. Key missing, 
Sp x43 x9" tog’. PL Xv. 

The following note by Mr, F, H. Andrews describes the 
construction and working of the lock : 

The lock consists of three principal parts (see Figs. A, 
B, C): (1) the body or case; (2) the tumbler block with 
its tumblers; (3) the bolt. 

Tue Bony is « beavy block, of oblong section and of 
a Jength sufficient for fixing to the door or lintel by means 
of a broad tenon provided at one end and plerced with two 
dowels (see Fig. A), . | 

A hole for bolt and key rune tranaversely through the 
bleck, and is of rectangular shape, broader in its upper 
than In its lower part, the difference in width being effected 
by two shoulders on which the lower edges of the bolt reat 
ond slide. In interior upper part of block or case, a hollow 
is excavated for reception of tumbler block, which Is hidden 
from view. 


Tg2 





! ited «Noe belt 
fombers are litte e te is teats of chen 


Tae Tvauien Broce is a bard plece of wood about 3° 
thick aod 2j*x 5)" on its lower face, the upper lightly 
smaller by reason of the two shorter sides being chamfered 
upwards In this block fous funmebahaped holes are deiled, 
narrow end downwards, and imio these are placed four 
loose tapering pegs of hard wood 4” long and of such 
diameter that when allowed to drop, their narrow ends 
project through the holes for a Jength of 4", the broad 
cts pean bamaeebrts sain cadre se llews ise 

Tue Bory is 2 relatively Iong rectangular priem of 
with three of its lower edges slightly raised! ppg 
abroad flat shallow channel is eumk along its uniler-surthoe, 
reserving & narrow margin of the long sides, which slide 
upon the shotlders cut in the case; and reserving also 
a small portion of the (outer} ent. Four lioles are drilled 
vertically through the bolt, coinciding exactly, when the 
boit is thrown, with the holes in the tumbler block above. 
In this position the loose tamblers project downwards into 
the holes and prevent the boit being moved either way—in. 
fact focking it. It will be seen from the accompanying 
sketches that the tumbler block is free and rests upon the 
upper face of the bolt, thereby ensuring constant contact in 
spite of wear or shrinkage, | 

To prevent the complete withdrawal of the bolt when 
itilocked, and the consequent escape of the tumbler block 
which would then be free to drop out, a deep groove is 
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Sechon acros bolt passing trough 

hoo furnbiers «© faversd chick pay 

Tumblors ang ahecepn in ihdli moral Seu of chic 
postin when joched. | ce | 


sunk in the outer vertical side of the bolt about 13° in 
length, and about centrally between the enda, A wooden 
peg of suitable diameter driven throngl from the outer end 
of the Jock case into the bolt chamber until it projects 
insite: sufficiently to engage with the groove, checks the 
traverse of the bolt in both directions, [t is thos obvious 
that in putting the lock together the procedure would be, 
first, to insert the tumbler block with Its loose pegs up into 
the hollow provided ; then, to turn the case upside down 
$0 that the tumblers would retire; next, the bolt wauld be 
slid Into its bole, and, finally, the peg (uaverse check) 
would be driven through to make all secure. The lock 
would thon be ready for fixing to door or lintel. 

The key for this lock, undiscovered, but,.no doubt, 
exactly corresponding to (he specimens fram the exe site, 
Kha. ii 6038; ix. o68 (see PI, XVI), was a flat rectangular 
sap Pkigaa rida daca daudilcam 
side, of aize, projection, and disposition corresponding with 
the holes in the bolt In use, the key would be thrust into 
the keyhole (the lower and narrower part of the transverse 
hole), and then lifted to bring the pins into the four holes 
in the bolt. Pressing them home, the tumblers would be 
lifted clear of the bolt which could then be withdrawn, 

The principle of this lock Ja probably very ancient and 
was very widespread, Aristophanes, in 
makes the women complain that their hushanda cartied the 


patent Laconian key, described as having three teeth (see 
(Greek and Roman Li/s, British Museum), which seems to 
suggest this type of lock; am assumption strengthened by 
the example of a Roman lock probably from Pompeii, and 
the collection of keys exhibited in the Gr. and Rom. 
recpaicohnd hme raaelage These are of metal, and 
the tumblers of the Jock are not free but are attached to 
a Sat spring to force them into position, A bronze lock 
ofa modified pattern, ascribed to the Romana, has recently 
heen discovered in Syria, In Egypt, wooden locks more 
closely ‘resembling the Kha. example, and of recent make 
(nineteenth to twentieth century), are found, A similar 
but more roughly made lock comes from Bornu, W. Sudan, 
while the keys of the treasury of the Mabdi at Dongola 
altest the se of a similar lock there. All of these later 
examples quoted, however, have mete] pins ‘in the key and 
metal tumblers ih the locks, and are leas skilful in their 
construction than ourexample, We may at present regard 
the Kha. lock as embodying local modification due to its 
entirely wood construction, und to the mechanical and 
technical skill of the: locksmith. Tt is interesting that a 
centre-bit has been used in drilling the holes’ [F, HL A.] 


Kha, vi. 1. a. Pieces of brown cloth, fine woollen, usual 
even texture, from cover of hole in floor. One fr. has three 
layers of cloth sewn together with red thread; another, 
two; the third, two (one finer than the other), Very soft 
and decayed, Gr. M. 63". 


Kha, vi.g.b, Small flat object of plaited grass, ihe 
ends turned Over on one wide; square. Use? typ" qu; 
Pa” tO py” thick. 


Kha, vi. 5. Fr. of wooden panel, Flat on one side, 
convex on other.. Faint tmees of paint. No pattern dis- 
One end broken and iitesing. Surface 
decayed. Soft and brittle. Length 73"; breadth 24°; 
Dicboee 4° 0 4 
Eha. vi. 6. Wooden fig. of standing Buddha, both 
arms broken away at elbows, Prob. attitude of protection. 
Long upper robe of usual type prob, covering an under- 
robe which appears abont ankles, The folde are con- 
ventional and well designed, and the manner of curving 
engaees © Piester tor Giey) model, all folds beligtn thin 
well-defined ridges, The general character is that of high 
feat woe aaa The back is plain, excepting two 
holes for dowels, The head is carved at back to show 
hair, in transverse wavy Mnes Usniaa, Elongated ears. 
Features in alight reliel, Face broken on R. side, Peet and 
front of R. leg broken away, Pant of amall hase remains. 
Whole bears traces of pink colouting. Wood hard and well 
preserved. H.6$°; width a"; thick, y&"to J". PL xrv. 


Eha,vi.8. Round wooden stick tapering towards ends, 
‘where amall knobs are formed. Prob, weavers instru- 
ment for tightening threads, or possibly hanille of thong of 
fire-drill, Huard wood, smooth and well preserved. Cf. 
BLT, oor, 4° xj" to 9”. 

ih 
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Kha. vi, 17. Wooden pedestal for statuette. Base 
a solid block, front 1)" highxg", whereon diaper pattern 
with dot centres lightly incised within plain frame bordered 
by sq. dots wp sides and by fringe along bottom. On this 
the usual throne of inverted lotus petals, oval in plan, 2° 
across x4" high, From the back of this rose a vesica 
carved in the same block, 99" high with a rayed border, 
the top poitited and inclined R.; the sides are split off to 
width of throne, leaving border at top only. Total h, 53". 
Pi}, XLVI. 


Kha. vi, 18. Fr, of painted panel, lower end, Very 
roughly painted. On green lotus with white or pink centre 
a standing fig. of which only the lower portion of green 
robe, and white under-robe, are present, Below lots a grey~ 
blog band divided by a white Ine from a shaded pink band 
below that. Thick rough as though split away from thicker 
piece. Wood tather soft, 93"x19"x 3". 


Kha, vi, oor, Stucco relief. Part of vesica border. 
Ornament of upward-pointing chevrons, on receding planes, 
rippled to represent flames. Very low relief. Inversion 
of overlapping wiangles makes fr. resemble mould, but 
modelling of lames is m rerio. Subwtance very flimsy, red 
clay plentifully mixed with fibre. 5°x2}"x 4". 


Eha. vii.2. Fr..of carved and painted wooden head 
Slightly larger ihan life-size, chowing hair (bloc), forehead, 
eye, and upper part of cheek. Prob. part of a fig. in the 

und. “The cutting of the planes of the face is very con- 
ventional, ‘The transition from plane of the forehead to 
that below eyebrow is quite sharp and abrupt. ‘The apper 
eyelid drops straight for a distance and then turns slightly 
under, ‘The curve is continued by the lower eyelid after 

a narrow interval, and the narrow slip of eyeball visible ds 
thaped to a parallel curve slightly depressed from the eye- 
lids. The whole surface has been carefully primed with 
finely ground white paint, and all the face gilded with leaf 
gold. The wanal red and black contour lines were then 
applied. The hair is cut into shallow geometrical spirals, 
and the bright blue is painted over white priming. Wood 
Sac ene oad em cap sates 5 wag" = $y" max. 

Pi, XIV 


haves, Wooden key of usual form, Six pegs arranged 
in pairs (three broken aff). Upper edge split away. See 
ubove Kha. v.06. 3)°x}9*- 


"Eha. vii, oo1, oog (joined), Stucco relief fr, of lotus 
wreath or fasces; prob. from edge of vesica. CE Kha. 
li, ca, but with single plain broad fillet and three rows of 
amall petals between (cf. Kha Iz.cor6). Sections painted 
red, blwe, and green; plain ground of vesica blue, To 
inner edge was fixed border consisting of broad round 
rib wherefrom curve feather-fashion pointed Jotus petals, 
White stuceo, 6"% 94". PL. xv. 

Similar but slightly smaller: Kha. ix. 063, 004, 0017; 
ef. Kha, i. E. oo20. 


Kha. vii. oo. Stucco rellef fr., prob. of yesica border. 
Flame pattern in overlapping leaf-shaped masses. Very 
ce 
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low relief, Lower pointed green; higher red. Hand white 
stuceo, See Kha, ii coro; vii ooz, 24’ x af”. 


Kha, vil. 003, td Che ee ee 
Flame pattern in overlapping lesf-shaped masses. ery 
fow relief. Red ground. White smceo, CL Kha. ii, cote ; 
viLcoa, 33°x 42". 

Kha. vil. 005. Stucco relief fr. Fine moulding con- 
sisting of string of bead orm, with row of single lotus 
petals, between each pair of which fs # ‘dart’ (orig. pointed 
outer leaf of lotus). Strikingly recally Gk,‘ egg and tongue’ 
moulding with which it is, perhaps, connected, Hard white 
stucco. CE Kha. i E002; ix. coin 59° x4”. 


Kha. vil. 006. Stucco relief fr. of » With series 
of curved horizontal falds, hounded on 1. by broad vertical 
fold. Drapery red, inner side green. Hard white stucco. 
ap” x 29". 

Kha, vil. 007, Stucco rellef fr, Upper part of fig. of 
Gandharvi to L... with portion of vesica. Head and R. side 
of vesica fost. Colour remaina on hair and drapery (black), 
vesica (green), and tunic (red), Cf, Kha. i, N, coz (different 
mould). Hard white stucco. 43° x 34°. 


Kha. vii. 008. Stucco relief fr., prob. of vesica border. 
Flame pattern in masses, Very 
low relief, Traces of pink on ground. CV. Kha ii, cere : 
Vii, OO. 4° xg} x}. 

Kha. vil. 009. Stucco fr. in round. Upper part of R. 
hand. Fingers missing, and thumb broken at frst Joint. 
Piain single bracelet round wrist. At fracture marks of 
wuaff (?) grasped in hand, White plaster, hollow cast and 
partly clay-filled; hand and arm made separately, Gr, 
length 5°; diam. at wrist 24°. 

Kha. vil. coro. Stucco miniature Stipa, in sof white 
clay, roughly circular in plan. fn elevation it consists of « 
base ani a plinth surmounted by « faintly projecting cushion 
motilding, from which rises the flattened dome. As 6 Gnial, 
Gr tee, Is 8 sq. projection supporting a hemisphere, convex 
aspect upwards; the transition from sq. to base of hemi. 
sphere is by a hollow chamfer. In about § relief are 
placed round the plinth and resting on the base eight 
equidistant amatler Stiipas, each having a sq. base in two 
steps, above which seems to be a i drum, 
surmounted by a well-rounded dome and finial. Diam, of 
base 39"; b. 23". PL rx. 

Kha. viil. oon Fr. of stucco mould with rounded top, 
Above, in centre, cinquefoil flower; below, foliage of lotus 
petals on either side of double bead stalk. Slightly emaller 
than Kha. ii. 0074 and with lees 
Petals i 


Kha. viii, oo2, Turned piece of wood, like Khora cot ; 
apparently finial. Sq- projecting dowel below, Bad con- 
dition. H, 10”; diam, base 44°. 
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Kha. viii. 00g. Wood fr., split from object tike Kha viii 
02, but smaller. Similar projecting dowel, H.>"; radius 


u 
E 


pattern | of four white dots; holds 

an object resembling # circular tray, To L. p, of ; 
are traces of further painting. Afl wear earrings. 
white with few red spots All outlines black, 

Ree. Upper part of throe female figs. black hair, 
Each § to R. p. Fach wears a coronet and is nimbate, 
Faces show heightened colour on cheeks. Each fig. wears 
ear-rings. First fiy, to L. p., light nimbus, weare white 
turts with under-sleeves dark red. She has in front an 
object, possibly s loom, and bolus in her R. hand either the 
end of the cloth beam, or more prob. the wearer's comb, 
On the background (white) near her L. shoukler, a spindle 
charged with yarn; and near the R. hand abother, Near 
R shoulder a ball of yarn jn which seem to be atuck two 
apindles. Second fig,, light nimbus, in red «potted with 
white, holds in L. hand & piece of white cloth, and in the 
R. hand s pair of sheare upheld on level of shoulder, The 
white cloth seems to extend to R. p,, past the next fig:, 
and is possibly held at other end by x fourth person, Third 
fig red nimbus, red garment ; holds 1.. hand against breast. 


Kha. ix. 1, a. Fr. of carved wood, prob, part of head- 
dress of statue. At base, oval lock of hair (?) with mans: 
verse murkings; then marrow fillet from which rises tongtie- 
pattern of very classical type. Above a curled lock of hair, 
Then broad plain fillet above which a floral rosette between 
two oval bead-bordered frames, , in which jewels were prob, 
set. Low relief. af’ xsh", 


Kha. ix. 1, b. Tumbler block of wooden tock. Inner 
cnd chamfered off; boteil for key with five pegs, =-:; fits 
Kha. ix. o98, Wood hard and well preserved. CE Kha, 
¥. 006, 3° xr" x", 
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up from edge on.the other. This edge and the two encds 
finished. Along inner edge spilt. of x15" x yg to 9". 


Kha. ix, 14. Fr. of carved wood, Running border 


pattern. Chevron with half fotus in each triangular space 

Tha band Sotsaleg. chaviod!Somsposed. of twa flict oth 
pearls between, The whole pure Gandhiira style, Hard 
but cracked and abraded in parts, Length 7°; width 2°; 
thickness ¥". Pi. Xtv. 

Kha. ix. 15. Stucco relief fr. of Buddha in protective 
pose. Same mould as Kha. ix. oog, but drapery and flesh 
overiaid with gold leaf; hair painted blue-black. White 
stucco. 23° x 18". 

Kha. Ix.16. Carved wood fr. Cusped arch and span- 
drels of miArad. All lower part missing. Centre of arch 
poited, ‘Three foliations on each side. Arris of arch is 
hollow-chamfered with roughly carved beads in hollow. 
On face of arch, 4 plain flat moulding adjoining hollow 
chamfer, andl continvous all round square-sicled 
Acanthus ornament in Gandhiira style filly spandrels. On 
R. p. side 2 small wedge-shaped tenon projects. Well 
preserved and fairly hard H, remaining 1$° to 12"; width 
between ouler silles of epandrel 79"; thickness 9”, Pi, 
XLVIL 

Kha. ix. 58. Fr. of painted panel, prob. R. p, of panel. 
The few remains visible seem to represent the R. arm of 
fig. wearing bracelets. White, outlined red, R. knee (?) 
visible. Very defaced. Wood hard. 43°x 2" x44". 

Kha. &x. 58. a. Fr. of painted panel. Traces of paint. 
Red, white, and black. Design not decipherable. Hard, 
but broken and split. 84§°x 1° xj". 

Kha.ix.60, Fr. of painted panel, broken at three edges, 
and partially broken at the fourth. Painted.on both sides, 
but badly defaced and unrecognizable. Wood perished 
and salt, o}" x23" x 4". 

Kha. ix. oor. Sandal-wood comb, with curved top and 
46 teeth, some broken. Wood hard and sound. 4*x 23”. 

Kha, tx. 002. Stucco relief fr. Head of Buddhs, with 
nimbus; very hard white stucco, Same mould as Kha. 
ix. 15. White stucco. 4§°x 1)*. 

Kha. ix. 003. Stucco relief fr. of lotus wreath. Traces 
of biue on ground. Cf, Kha, vil. cor, White ‘stucco. 
2p" x1)*- 

Kha, ix. 004. Stucco retieffr. of vesica border formed of 
\orsrinaaiglenend aces a mage ha oni ed ain 

Groupe coloured resp, blue and red. Cf. Kha. 
cy, 6" (along outer curve) x ah". Pl. XVI. 

Kha. ix. 005. Stucco relief fr. Head and body below 
breast of Buddha with halo; R. hand raised before breast 
in attitude of protection, L. arm by side. Same mould as 
Kha. ix,.15, White stucco. 2})" x 24". 

Kha. tx.007. Wooden key of usual shape, painted dark 
chocolate colour, Eight ward-pegs, all lost; ollierwise 
well preserved. See Kha y. cob. 53” oi i 
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‘Kha. x. 13. Strip of wood, fiat on one side but 
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Kha, ix.oo8. Fine wooden key, painted dark chocolate 
colour, It had five ward-pegs, two of which are lost; 
originally the five pegs were differently placed, but these 
were sawn off and arrangement altered, Fits Kha, ix. 11. b. 
g° x53") PL xvo. 

Kha. ix. 009. Concave wooden disc carved as lotus 
flower, consisting of three rows of petals surrounding 
central seed-cushion, The fatter prob. painted jn light 
colour, the former blue (now turned blue-black). At Jower 
edge of circumference is a peg, showing that object was 
a finial orn., perhaps part of head-tress, Flat work lacking 
detail. Diam..43". Pl, Xvi. 


Kha. ix. oo10, Stucco relief fr. of bead and lotus petal 
border, Cf Kha, vii.oo5. Hard whitestucco. 24°x 14". 


Kha. ix. oom. Bolt of wooden lock; oblong piece of 
wool 63" x2§"xdh". At end six holes are bored, 
=*t, but first three plugged. In side is groove for 
traverse check-pin 33° long x 7," high x gj" deep. Hard 
and well preserved. Cf Kha. y, oo6. 

Kha. ix. oor. Tumbler biock of wooden lock, obiong: 
Inner end chamfered, Seven holes, :~:-«; wood hard 
and well preserved. 23° x14". 


Kha, ix. oorg.. Wooden key of usual form; five pegs 
(one broken) arranged four as rhombus with one beyond. 
Wood soft but faitly well preserved, except for deep saw (?) 
cut near handle, 3}}" x4)". 

Kha. ix, oo14. Oblong wooden tablet, pierced 34" from 
one end. No trace of writing on either face, Soft but 
fairly preserved. 143° x 2)". 

Kha. ix. oo. Short rounded stick, thin at ends, broad 
in middie where two notches are cut. A somewlut similar 
object ia used in India in fixing pots to rope of well-wheel 
Hard and wel} preserved. Length 3" x J" x 44°. Tapering 
at each end to }*. 

Kha. ix. oo16. Stucco relief fr. of lotus wreath. Sections 
painted alternately red and green. Small portion of blue 
field of vesica remains. Plain double fillets with three 
rows of small petals between. Cf. Kha. ii. oo2. White 
stucco, 4" 14", 

Kha. ix. 0017. Stucco relief fr. of lotus wreath, One 
section green, portion of field sky-bine. Cf. Kha. vii 001, 
White sturco. 3° x13", 

Kha. ix. 0015. Fr. of pottery, dull red clay glazed Inside 
and out with good dark green giaze, though somewhat 
unevenly spread. 24° x 2§*, 

Kha. ix. oo20. Fr, of painted panel, intact at lower 
edge; all others broken, de, Lower portion, on a deep 
red ground divided from. upper part by. thin white fine, 
some object of pink colour having contours in red. Upper 
portion contains a deep red band, 3° broad, sweeping in 
an elliptical curve from above downwards towards the L. 
pi edged on outer side by white line, which helps to 
divide it from orange-red forming background, ‘This 
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bend is ihe border of a vesica the field of which js orange 


Rev, Traces-of paint A emall fig, J to L. p. wearing 
a kind of dark brown calecon, stands ona cloud (7) and 
‘bends alightly over. There are traces of long black hair, 
and # small balo, To RB. p, of bend curved border of 
large vesica, pattern being beads between pairs of lines, all 
outlined in black, Background to small fig. is yellow 
ochre. Much defaced. Wood hard and well preserved, 
Op" x rg xP. 
being removed, 2 long wooden stopper is inserted. Traces 
of black paint on upper end of stopper, Lower end of 
born also open, but may originally have been closed to 
form a kind of flask. Surface much flaked and very soft. 
Stopper sof. Length of hom 33"; diam, base 149°; 
top 7°; length of topper 93", of which 2° projects 


Kha. ix. ooaa. Edge of cup of green ginss. Edge 
rounded. Inside amooth. Outside ground into rudely 
lozenge-shaped, slightly concave facets’ HL. 2§"; diam. 
at edge ¢.19"; thickness 2” to 4°. 

Kha. ix. 0023. Wooden disc with intaglio design on 
each side. Of, Open lotus flower having eight main 
petals deeply ribbed; between show eight pointed outer 
leaves; border of dots round, ter. Man riding on camel. 
L. R. hand mised holding bridle; L. hand with knobbed 
stick. Much worn, Cf. cake-stampa, Cad, 
Afusé du Caire, Koptische Kunst, p. 139. Diam. 4°"; 
thickness 2° PL. XLVI, 

Kha. ix. 0024. Fr, of felt, dull salmon-coloured, ragged 
and much eaten, oversewn with boff thread along two 
edges. Also three small frs, of sof red felt. Larger felt 
fabric, Gr. ML, 64", 
mouldings (baiuster?), Dowel at one end; cut off 
diagonally at other, 313" x2}". 

Eha. iz, 0096. Upright of wooden baluster (7), with 
turned mouliings. At either end, narrow dowel projects 
across wholé diam. 1’ 94" x 22°. 

Kha. ix. 0027. Half of wooden object similar to Kha. 
wil oo2, Shows traces of blue paint. Finial to op of 
model Stipa (7). H. 84"; diam, 4"; dowel” x 4p" wr”, 
PL XV, 


Kha. ix. 0028. Small ball of fine linen thread, with 
some loose thread. Diam. «. 14". 
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shoe, 42” long. 

‘two thicknesses with felt between; the whole carefully bound 
round with a narrow strip of red linen fabric; all edges 
turned! inand neatly finished. Diam. 44". 


Kha. ix, oogt. Toe of wooden boot-last. Of Ane. 
Kiotan, ii. Pl, LXXIM, Ni xx.oq gh" x 9" x 3°: 


Kha, ix. 0092. Wooden bootdast. Cf. Arc. Khofan, ii, 
PL LXXIM, Ni xx. 04. Heel-piece made separately and 
lined with cloth, 1o}" x4" x38". 


Kha, ix. 0033. Fr. of painted wood, oplit off larger 
peece. Very rough. Part of one edge chamfered. Near 
another edge, a roughly cut incised line. Traces of paint 
on one side only. Subject indistinguishable’ Much 
injured. Wood soft, ro} x24"x 9". 

Kha.z.1 Fr. of wooden panel, painted an ‘both sides 
Lesa than half of original remains, the break belng 
vertical. Gir. Against a vesiea, malo fic. seated) orgs 
legged on jotus (7). Head to front. Flesh colour outlined 
dark red. Hair, indicated on forehead and eyebrow 
biack. High Persian hat. &. arm hangs almost straight 
down, behind R, knee The hand has lost all detoil, 
Arm and body (where visibie) clothed in vermilion, ¢lose- 
fiiing ‘wr‘a, ornamented with pattern of white dots: 
forming diagonal lines, between alternate rows being a 
kind of Triéila mark (UU) in black. A stole with no 
visible colour, but outlined in red, hangs from behind bar 
and round armto front, Most of colour has disappeared. 

Rev. A fig. probably in same position 2s that on (se, 
and with similar head-dress and atole. The durte, however, 
has long bell-mouthed sleeves: It is covered with a spot 
pattern formed by four white dot® grouped flower-wise, 
A broad band of dark red with diagonal lines of dota forms 
the cuff. Hand simost invisible but seems to be in game 
stiff pore as that of Ole. Stole ia yellow, Kurta perhans 
pale green with white epot pattern. Wood fairly hard, 
but gurface abraded and sand-enernsted. Lengih 8° ; 
width 24"; thickness 2°. 


Kha. xi. o01. Wooden spoon or scoop. Bow! fal on 
upper side, alighily convex on under; pear-shape. Small 
portion of handle remaining turns up at angle of about 4° 
with horizontal plane of bowl Soft arul Length 
of bowl 24°; length over all 34°: wich of bowl 19”; 
tapering to handle §"; thick, of bowl 4” 


Section IV—MINOR RUINS NEAR KHADALIK 


Already while at Khotan I had heard from Mullah Khwaja the names of certain smaller sites 
which he had discovered in the vicinity of Khadalik, and to these I paid rapid visits while the work 
at the latter ruins could safely be left to the supervision of Naik Ram Singh and Chiang, The 
nearest of them, which Mullah Khwaja knew by the significant name of A¢gds/zk, the ‘ dung-heap’, 
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lay half a mile to the east and showed only traces of a few rush-and-plaster walls marking the 
position of stables and cattle-sheds. The ground immediately adjoining, being protected by layers 


of horse- and sheep-dung, had retained its original level, while the rest of the ‘Tati’, measuring 
altogether about a hundred yards in diameter, had been eroded by the winds to a depth of six to ten 
feet, as shown by a characteristic group of small ‘ witnesses’ seen in Fig. 43. 

Of more interest was the small site about one and a half miles due north of Khadalik which 
Mullah Khwaja called Ba/awaste, and which on examination proved identical with one of the small 
*Tatis’ I had passed on March 24, 1901, and then heard collectively designated by my shepherd 
guides as A#-faz.' The ground passed en route was covered with closely packed tamarisk-cones, but 
showed here and there small eroded patches with witnesses six to ten feet in height. Balawaste itself 
was such a patch of open ground, measuring about two hundred and sixty yards in diameter and 
showing old pottery débris at several points. Near its middle 1 found what, owing to the erosion 
efiected around, looked like a small plateau, bearing the scanty remains of a roughly built dwelling, 
Its walls, constructed of vertically-placed rush bundles with a thick outer coating of mud plaster, 
formed an oblong of about seventy by sixty feet ; within, a series of small rooms could be traced. 
The layer of sand covering the floor was only a foot or two deep, and apart from some rags 
(Bal. 007, ac), including a small piece of silk with a printed colour pattern, no finds resulted from 
the clearing. 

About eight yards to the west of this dwelling and partly covered by the foot of a sand-cone 
was @ smaller ruin of similar construction showing two rooms flanked by sheds which manifestly had 
seryed at one time as sheep-pens. Mullah Khwaja declared that it was in one of these rooms 
he had found the three well-preserved Chinese documents written on wooden tablets, about one foot 
long and one inch broad, which I had acquired through Badruddin Khan at Khotan and which are 
now published and translated by M. Chavannes in his volume of the present Report. It will 
be seen there that both in contents and outward appearance these documents agree closely with the 
wooden records I subsequently excavated at the site of Mazar-toghrak to the south-east of Domoko,* 
In any case the records clearly emanated from some petty administrative office. A line of 
cursive Brahmi writing appears below the Chinese characters on one of the Balawaste tablets and 
thus shows that the issuing office must have been of a local character and was not confined merely 
to a Chinese garrison, Though the room in question was now filled by sand to a height of some 
five feet the complete clearing effected yielded no find except the tiny fragment of a wooden tablet 


showing remains of Chinese writing on one side and of cursive Brahmi on the other. This, however, 


served to confirm the accuracy of Mullah Khwaja's statement as to the origin of his tablets. Not far 
from this structure there was found on eroded ground a copper coin badly effaced in which Mr. Allan 
believes he can recognize a late Wu-sku piece of the Liang dynasty. 

A close examination of this ground showed that the pottery covered ‘witnesses’ rose here 
to heights of ten to twelve feet. Yet their flat tops generally remained two or three feet below the 
original ground level as indicated by the ruin just mentioned, this difference plainly marking the 
progress made by erosion since the disappearance of the structural remains to which these ' wit- 
nesses’ first owed their survival. Both here and on my subsequent visits to other small ruined 
sites south there were abundant opportunities for instructive observations on the physical changes 
which had come over this desert area to the east of the Domoko stream, once evidently occupied by 
numerous villages. Again and again I noted how the patches of open ground, probably marking the 
positions where small agricultural settlements had clustered, were being broken up and scooped out 


* See Ancient Kholan, |. pp. 453 54. " pipes Documents, p. 219; Pl. XXXVI, Nos. 981-3. 
. 
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by the erosive force of wind and driven ‘sand’, ie disintegrated loess. At all such points small 
terraces of fairly hard loess soil, rising to heights of six to thirteen feet above the eroded depressions 
close by, served as witnesses approximately indicating the ancient level of the ground. ‘Thin layers 
of pottery fragments on their surface helped to explain why these terraces had withstood the 
unceasing attack of wind-erosion, The progress of the erosion could be observed on the sides of 
the terraces, which everywhere showed the effects of under-cutting as plainly as a river-bank which 
is being washed out by the setting current. What remains of modest dwellings 1 could still trace 
on such ground, as at Kuskusé-aste about a mile to the west of Khadalik, or at Adéyigda, another 
small ‘Tati’ about two miles south, consisted of low rush walls or fences which by their very weakness 
offered less scope to the grinding force of driven sand, and on the contrary were apt to catch 
and retain it as a cover. 

The same phenomenon was illustrated by the structure of the closely packed sand-cones which 


~ covered most of the ground and encircled all open areas. Their height usually varied from about 


twelve to fifteen feet above the original ground level ; but in places I observed cones rising twenty- 
five feet and more. Tangled masses of tamarisk scrub, usually dead at the foot but still flourishing 
on the top, invariably covered these hillocks. There could be no doubt that the latter owed their 
origin to the tamarisk bushes, which had first overrun the fields when cultivation slackened and 
ceased, and had then served to catch and collect the drift sand passing over the ground with the winds 
of the spring and summer. The low tamarisk thickets I saw spreading over the fields of * Old 
Domoko' and Ponak, abandoned during the nineteenth century,’ fully illustrate this initial stage of 
the process. The struggle for light and air, which the tamarisk bushes, once rooted on Jevel ground, 
have to carry on against the sand steadily accumulating around them, forces their head branches to 
rise ever higher and higher. The sand, the smothering embrace of which they try to escape, 
naturally follows this rise, and the cones formed by it thus grow correspondingly in size and height. 

The structural process here briefly indicated must have been essentially the same wherever the 
great desert of the Tarim Basin is edged by this characteristic zone of tamarisk-cones, But the rate 
of growth may have varied considerably according to local conditions connected with climate, sub- 
soil water, prevailing winds, and the like. Hence it was of considerable interest rhat an archaeo- 
logical observation enabled me to determine with quasi-chronological exactness the time which this 
building-up process here took. At the edge of a small area of open eroded ground about half-way 
between Khadalik and Balawaste my guides showed me a few fragments of small relievos in hard 
white stucco emerging from the slope of eroded loess soil immediately at the foot of a big tamarisk- 
covered sand-cone. Such slight digging as the masses of sliding sand permitted us to make into the 
side of the hillock, brought to light more stucco fragments which once formed part of the relievo 
decoration of some big halo in a Buddhist shrine. That this dated from the same period as the 
temples of Khadalik was made certain by the style and technique of these fragments of which speci- 
mens will be found described in the list below. 

The abraded condition of the relicvo fragments representing small standing Buddhas and floral 
borders left no doubt that they had been exposed for a long time to corrosion by driven sand, until 
the expansion of a neighbouring sand-cone came to provide protection for these humble remnants of 
a shrine otherwise completely destroyed. The level on which they were found was about three feet 
higher than the top of the nearest ‘witnesses’, while the witnesses themselves rose six to ten feet 
above the bottom of the eroded depressions adjoining them. This difference of about three feetagrees 
with that noted at Balawaste and clearly represents the progress made by erosion since the relievo 


* Cf, Ancient Khotan, 4, pp. 458 8. ; Deer? Cathay, i, po 238. 
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fragments came to be buried beneath the slope of the sand-cone. The cone rose now fully sixteen 
feet above the level indicated by the débris. It is reasonable to assume that the origin of the sand- 
cone goes back to the very period, about the close of the eighth century «. p., when these settlements 
about Khadalik were deserted. The rate of growth thus deduced subsequently received striking 
confirmation by the exactly corresponding observation made at the Buddhist temple, F. xm, at the 
ruined site of Farhad Bég-yailaki about nine miles to the north-west of Khadalik (see Map No, 31). 
This temple had originally been built on the top of an old tamarisk-cone which has grown just 
eighteen feet above the height it showed at the time when the shrine was abandoned, probably 
about the close of the eighth century a. pv." 

Very instructive, too, was the visit which on September 30 I paid to some minor remains south Site of Av 
of Khadalik. The site of Kaéigda, thus called from an old and still living Jigda or Eleagnus-tree, “#”” 
proved to be about a mile and a half distant to the south-east. In the middle of an open and 
slightly eroded area, measuring about 200 yards from east to west and about 120 yards across at its 
broadest, rose a’ low mound covered with broken pieces of coarse wall plaster, reed wattle, stable 
refuse, and other marks of old occupation. The remains extended over a space about thirty yards 
in diameter. A trial trench failed to show the exact position of walls, but revealed the plastered 
flooring at a depth of nearly four feet and proved that the wattled walls had been constructed with 
reeds fixed horizontally as in the shrines and better-class dwellings of Dandan-oilik.. Since this 
system of wattle construction is never met with in remains of the Muhammadan period, it seems safe 
to assume that this site, too, was abandoned about the same time as Khadalik. 

_More positive proof of such simultaneous abandonment came to light at Daradbzan-dong, as Remains at 
Muliah Khwaja called the southernmost of his small sites. I found it to lie due south at a direct i abtan- 
distance of two and a half miles from Khadalik and close to a winding reed-filled depression which ©” 
clearly marked an earlier course of the Domoko stream. Near the left bank of this, and just south 
of a track connecting the northernmost part of Domoko with the oasis of Achma, there rose a small 
plateau which presented the characteristic features of a ‘ witness‘, as compared with the wind-eroded 
ground immediately adjoining. Its northern portion was higher, rising about twenty feet above the 
depression, and measured about two hundred feet from east to west, and a hundred and ten feet at 
its broadest. [ts top revealed no structural remains; but the numerous cuttings made into it, 
evidently by ‘ treasure-seekers ', and the layers of straw and farmyard refuse which cropped out on 
the edges, were evidence that these had once existed, 

At its south-eastern end this plateau was adjoined by a terrace of which the top, about seven Remains of 
feet lower and thirty-four feet in diameter, still retained a thin layer of débris less than a foot ™ 
in height. Here a few sand-worn pieces of plaster attracted my attention, and on clearing the 

d we came upon a number of much-decayed pieces of stucco evidently from a frescoed temple 
wall, One of the fragments (Dar. 004 in list below) showed a small Buddha head painted in the 
style of the Khadalik frescoes. On two other fragments of stuccoed wall surface a few characters of 
what looked like very cursive Brahmi script could just be made out, Among sculptural remains 
were two stucco heads modelled in high relief, of which one, Dar. 008, still retaining plentiful 
remains of paint, is reproduced in Plate CXxXvill. These heads as well as the fragment of a lotus- 
petal vesica border (Dar. 003) showed close resemblance in style to the work of the Khadalik shrines. 
A painted panel and the portion of a Brahmi Pothi containing at least twenty leaves, which also 
turned up from under the scanty cover of sand, had unfortunately suffered badly by rotting. Yet 
they, too, helped towards the approximate dating of the ruin. 


' For details about the Farhid Bég-yailaki Site and this interesting ruin, see below, 
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Insignificant in themselves, the finds sufficed to establish the important chronological fact that 
this site, too, though within less than a mile of the stream of Domoko and pepe prngaeias that dis- 
tance from the eastern edge of the actual oasis, was abandoned about the same period as Khadalik 
and distant Dandan-oilik. The discovery had its own special interest, since it strengthened my doubts 
as to whether this simultancous abandonment of settlements, dependent on the same water-supply 
and yet widely separated in distances, could adequately be accounted for by progressive desiccation 
alone, 

I had little doubt at the time that the area of sandy jungle stretching east and north of the 
Domoke Yar with its maze of tamarisk-covered sand-cones was hiding more remains of early 
occupation than Mullah Khwaja was able or willing to show me during my stay at Khadalik. But 
as it was, it required yery great and almost continuous exertions to complete my explorations within 
the limited time at my disposal. In the end I felt doubly glad at having spared these ten days of 
unremitting labour for Khadalik ; for when, in March, 1908, | returned to this tract, I found that the 
area containing the ruimed shrines had, after long centuries, again been brought under irrigation 
from the Domoko stream—and their destruction completed. 
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OBJECTS FOUND AT BALAWASTE 


Bal. oor. Stucco relief fr. of standing Buddha from upraised) of fig. Below, foid of drapery. Outside, part of 
breast to ankles. L. hand by side. White stucco, much border of large petals. Fig. probably rising from jotus; 
sand-worn. 23° x 29°. cf. dac. Khofan, ii. Pi. tN, DT. o2 and D. xii. 5. Traces 

Bal. oo2. Stucco relief fr. Head of a Buddhe with of red, White stucco, much sand-worn. 2§* x 2°. 
nimbus, White stucco, much sand-worn, 463° x 14". Bal. 006. Stucco relief fr. Lower part of standing 

Bal. 003. Stucco relief fr. of standing Buddhs. Broken Baddha. Much sand-worn. Traces of red and blue on 
across neck and hips. White stucco, much sand-worn, drapery to R. White stucco, 24° x 2h". 


sh" x08" Xe" Bal. 007. a-c. Fabrics. (2) Fr. of yellow felt. Gr. M. 3%, 


red and biue. Ch Kha. i, W. 008 2°x14"x 2". Piece of ailk with cruciform pattern printed in 
Bal.oo5. Stucco relief fr, showing L. arm (bent and buf, 2}°x1}". Pl. cxxin, 


OBJECT FOUND AT KUSHUK-ASTE SITE 
Kushuk-aste. oox. Fr. of blown glass, transparent dark green, §* x9" x3" 
OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT DARABZAN-DONG RUIN 
pupils, and upper carve of cyes white, 


proffering a small Attira with her R. hand. Divinity, 
dark grey, Sakti, pale pink. Very defaced and ulmost 
iMegible. 65" x 34°49". 


zigzag 
light red, dark grey, and purple. Gr. M. 5”; thickness 
Dar. 00g. Stucco relief fr. of vyesica border. Cf Kha. 


i, 0043. Natrow curved lotus petals springing from bead 
edging. White stucco. 3°x2"x 9’, 


Dar. 004. Fresco fr. in utyle of Kha. frescoes, showing 
head of Buddha in front of pointed halo, the edges of 
are notched with bluck to represent acanthus. 

buff, outline dark red, hair black as ulso eyebrows, 


Background 
Halo tondered by three bands, light red, pale green, and 
light red. Gr. ML 43". 

Dar. 005, a, b. Two fre. of fresco showing, (a) four 
characters, and (¢) part of one character, in black on white 
ground. (F) nao shows past of light rea Border Cursive 
Brtthmnt (?) script, See Appendix F. (a) 4"x 39"; 
(6) 39" x 1h". 

Dar. 006. Toe of string shoe. Pinited sole; uppers of 
a ee Cf M.T. i 13. 
"x 

Dar. 007. bape heed one nthe bie Above, 
triple moulding of Seen eek en ere en 

below, end (L. p,) of modillion curving into spiral volute 

carved In relief, Rotten. Traces of white groand for 

paint. 83" x 3)", 
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Dar. 008. Stucco relief fr., head. L. ear, part of L. 
cyt, and points of nose and chin knocked off; also upper 
part of head-tress (which was that of Mi, si,002), Plen- 
tiful remains of paint, Flesh brown, head-dress yellow 
and red. Face and nose outlined by red line, Lips and 
line marking upper end of cyelids, red, Eyelashes, pupils, 
and eyebrows, black; hair black. Long ears with ear- 
rings, broken. Bad example of type of head common in 
Mi, stucco reliefs (c.g. Mi. xi,.002). Clay over clay and 
fibre backing ; holiow to take core, Chin to crown 54”. 
PL CXXNVIIL 
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Dar, oog. Stucco relief fr. Head. Both ears broken, 
and hair (applied after) gone but for a trace on forehead, 
Hole at each comer of mouth, Long narrow face with 
bulging eyes and low forehead. Nose unusually long. 
Tilaku, No trace of paint. Poor modelling. Position 
for hair marked by shallow incised line. Surface of while 
plaster on clay backing. Chin to crown 5*. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS BROUGHT FROM SITES ABOUT DOMOKO, SOME PROBABLY 
FROM KHADALIK 


Do. ot. Stucco relief fr. of standing Buddha; broken 
off at waist and ankles. Trace of dark paint round edge 
of skirt, and of red paint between hip and L. arm. White 
stucco, 2)" x 2)’. 

Do. oa. Stucco relief fr. Head, breast, and R. shoulder 
of fig. of Buddha. Plentiful traces of colour, Black hair. 
Traces of gilding on face, and upraised R. hand, Robe 
red. Behind R. ear touch of green, behind L. ear touch 
of light red, showing colour of lost nimbus, White stucco. 
Much worn, 4” x 2}*. 

Do, og. Stucco relief fr. Head of Buddha, with fr. of 
nimbus showing traces of red. White stucco, worn. 


Do. 04. Stucco relief fr. Flame pattern; two bands, 
inner pink, outer green. Cf. Kha. it, C. oo11. White 
plaster. HHI? x2 

Do. og, Fr. of plaster stucco, gilded, on backing of 


Do. oo2. Fr. of fresco, showing pattern in white on 
chocolate ground. $9" x 4°. 


Do. oog. Sq. seal of yellow steatite, with rounded 
pierced back. Design geometric ; for almost similar design 
cf, Yo.co89. §* aq. x 4%. 

Do, 004. Seal of yellow steatite. Upper part bevelled 
away to form perforated loop-handle, Bears a few cursive 
characters which distantly suggest Brahmi, Inscription 
reads on stone, reversed in impression. 4° sq. x 3”. 

Do. 005. End of hollow bronze rod made of twisted 
wire. Flat strip hound round end. Condition good. 
Length 3° ; diam. §* to y¥," (end). 

Do. 006. Light brown paste, end of hollow orn. with 
opaque parallel waved white lines. Elongated shape, 
4" x yg" to 3°. 

Do. 007. Bronze disc, set on pin (broken). Part of orn 
of a brooch (?), Hollowed, and once prob. inlaid, Diam. 
y. 

Do. 008, Fr. of bronze pin, head of which was pierced, 
Broken at hole and lower down. 3° x yy”. 


Do. cog. Bronze miniature vessel, resembling model 
of Tib. teapot. Solid. %*x 3". 

Do. ooro, paste bead, with channelled sides ; 
bul g° x9’. 

Do. oom. Sq. bar of glass paste, opaque brown with 
white zigzag markings. End pierced. Cf Do. 006, "x 
xe. 


Secrioxs V.—THE DOMOKO-YAR AND THE REMAINS AT MAZAR-TOGHRAK 


Leaving Khadalik on the morning of October 3 I proceeded south of the main Domoko Oasis Visit to 
in order to search for a spot where, according to an aged cultivator’s statement reported by Mullah 


Khwaja, ‘ old 


papers’ had been found some forty years before by men engaged in collecting saltpetre 


for the supply of Yakub Bég’s powder factories. They were said to have been thrown away again 
on the spot as useless rubbish, The clue seemed vague, indeed, especially as Mullah Khwaja knew 
nothing of ruins there, But the march to the alleged site gave me the desired opportunity of visiting 
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the main oasis of Domoko and investigating the peculiar irrigation conditions which have played an 
important part in its modern history. As the changes produced by them offer distinct interest for 
the archaeological student no less than for the geographer, the observations already set forth in my 
personal narrative may justly here also receive a record.) 

When in March, 1gor, I first touched the northern edge of the Domoko tract 1 was struck at 
once by the shifting which its irrigated area had undergone within living memory. In the zone 
overrun by desert vegetation and light drift-sand, to the north-west of the outlying colony of Malak- 
ilagan, I had then come across the abandoned fields and dwellings of an extensive village site known 
as *Old Domoke’.* From there, according to the villagers’ uniform statements, the area of cultiva- 
tion had been transferred to its present position, about nine miles farther south, near the Khotan- 
Keriya high road, only some sixty years earlier, The gradually increasing difficulty of conducting 
the irrigation water sufficiently far was declared to have been the cause of the migration, Whatever 
was the origin of that difficulty, it was clear that the migration had served to bring the cultivated 
area of Domoko nearer to the springs in which the water of the mountain streams about Nira and 
Tért-Imim comes to the surface again at the foot of the great glacis of piedmont gravel southwards. 
Upon these the oasis entirely depends for irrigation before the summer floods bring down the aésw 
(‘white water ') of the melting glaciers and high snow beds. 

Tt was thus tempting to connect this transference with that general process of desiccation or 


gradual drying up of the climate which, as is becoming clear to competent observers, has affected 


the physical conditions of Central Asia very extensively during the historical period. No one has 
done more to investigate this great physical change than Professor Ellsworth Huntington who has 
studied its problems over widely distant parts of Asia as well as in Southern Europe and on the 
American continent, With this object in view also he devoted several weeks in the autumn of 
(905 to the systematic examination of the physiography of the plain between the Khotan and Keriya 
Rivers, and did not fail to call special attention in his fascinating volume, Tie Pulse of Asta, to this 
well-authenticated change in the area of cultivation. Shrinkage in the amount of available water- 
supply was accepted by him as the obvious explanation, 

Yet there were not wanting indications of special local conditions which might have influenced 
the change, J remembered what a tradition heard on the occasion of my first visit in 1901 asserted 


about such transferences of the cultivated land, backwards and forwards, having occurred repeatedly 
‘tn the case of Domoko, The opening of the Malak-alagan colony, fully six miles to the north of the 


centre of the present main oasis and dating back only to about 1890, looked curiously like an 
illustration of the reverse movement northwaril having already set in. When stopping there on my 
way to Khadalik, I learned that the number of settlers at Malak-dlagan had increased considerably 
since tgor,and that its irrigation was now being extended even towards the long-abandoned fields 
of Old Domoko. But it was only when marching from Khidalik south to Domoko, and to the 
alleged old site near Mazar-toghrak, that 1 obtained a clear idea of the peculiar conditions of water- 
supply to which this interesting colony owed its origin and Old Domoko its chance of resumed 
cultivation, 

We first struck the Domoko-yar to the west of Khadalik near the point where its stream is 
dammed up in order to feed the Malak-alagan Canal (Map No. 31), Then we followed the broad 
reed-covered depression upwards until the eastern edge of the present oasis was reached near the 
hamlet of Ak-kol. By making a short détour eastwards 1 was shown, at a distance of less than 

"CE Dusert Cathay, i. pp, 290 agg, cf. also Map No, 31. 


* Fora detailed account of this ‘site, very instructive in * See Huntington, Pulee of dada, ic pp, 274 ® 
spite of its recent character, ee Ancient Khotan, i, pp.458 sq. i apion of PR. 174 249. 
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. 
a mile, the badly decayed and almost imperceptible remains of some dwellings by the side of a deep- 
eut channel, known as Chigil/tk-yar. The latter evidently represents another bed of the Domoko 
stream, and still receives water during the winter when there is no irrigation demand to absorb it. 
It was manifestly a continuation of this old bed which I had traced near Darabzan-dong, and which 
probably had once carried water to Khadalik also. 

From this dreary waste of scrub-covered sand-hills the change to the oasis was striking. The 
ground passed through for the next few miles on our way south was all yang?-4ent or ‘new land’, 
having been brought under cultivation only about twenty-five years before. Many old sand-cones, 
once, no doubt, covered with tamarisks but now completely bared for fuel, still rose above the levelled 
fields, attesting recent reclamation. They had here often been used as building-ground for the 
scattered homesteads. On the other hand, in the older part of the oasis, whence the transferences 
had taken place about the forties of the last century, and which we skirted by the Shakul Canal on 
our way to the high road, I failed entirely to see them. All the cultivated ground south of the road 
was declared to be ‘new land’, gradually added to the oasis during the last thirty years. 1 saw 
clear signs of this extension still proceeding as 1 rode along the head portion of the canal southwards 
to the great (ue or dyke by which the waters of the Domoko stream are safeguarded for the main 
oasis (see Map No. 32). 

When we reached this, about two miles from the Khotan-Keriya road, I saw before me quite 
an imposing piece of engineering, as things go in the Tarim Basin. A dam nearly 200 yards long 
and of very solid construction closed the head of the Domoko-yar, rising more than thirty feet above 
its marshy bottom. The whole dyke consisted of stamped earth with thick layers of brushwood at 
short intervals, Its top was broad enough for a wide road to pass. Thick rows of willow-trees 


strengthened its south side towards a large sheet of water, formed by the Domoko stream close to 


the point where the canals of the oasis absorb its water. The depression holding the stream here 
looked broad and shallow. Quite different was the appearance of the Domoko-yar which formed the 
natural continuation of this stream-bed northward. Here it presented itself as a well-marked winding 
ravine, deeply cut into the loess soil between steep banks sixty to eighty feet in height. In the 
basin forming its head the presence of ample springs was marked by thick growths of reeds and 
coarse grass, though no course of flowing water was visible from above. 

I had beard of this dam while at Khadalik; but only on the spot could I realize its significance 
for the history of the oasis past and present, According to my local informants an exceptionally 
big: summer flood had come down seventeen years before my visit in the bed of the Domoko stream, 
and had converted a shallow channel generally dry into the broad and deep-cut ravine now extending 
towards Malak-dlagan. A serious risk thus arose of the whole water-supply of Domoko being 
drawn off into the newly formed deep ‘ Yar’ where the difference of level would have rendered it 
useless for the irrigation of the extant oasis, For a year the service of the canals watering the fields 
of Domoko suffered seriously from the tendency of the stream to be absorbed in the new bed, and 
the alarmed villagers were preparing to move elsewhere. Then under the orders of the Keriya 
Amban, whom the prospective abandonment of the oasis threatened with loss of revenue, the local 
Bégs set about by a joint effort to erect the extant dam. About fifteen hundred labourers, drawn 
from all the neighbouring oases, from Chira to Keriya, were said to have been kept at work on it 
for about two months. Considering how widely scattered and scanty was the population, and how 
divergent the interests of the several oases, as far as irrigation is concerned, the collection and 
simultaneous employment of so much labour, all corvée, of course, must have been a serious under- 


‘In Map No. 31 the cultivation of Domoko is by an of the southern edge of the sheet. In reality it continues 
error of reproduction made to appear as stopping short a little to south of 36° 59’, as seem in Map No. 32. 
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taking. Ln addition, the maintenance of the dam in effective condition to face the summer floods 
necessitated the annual employment on repairs of large contingents of men, considerably in excess 
of the number which Domoko alone could furnish. 

By these efforts Domoko was assured its former supply of dara-sw (' black water ') or water from 
springs, which everywhere in these oases along the southern edge of the desert is indispensable for 
irrigation during the months preceding the summer floods. In addition a fresh and constant supply 
was forthcoming from the springs which appeared at the head of the newly formed Yar, This was 
turned to use by the formation of the Malak-alagan colony. The steady growth of the latter was 
attributed to the water of these springs having remained uniformly ample. Owing to this fact the 
new settlement was declared to be less dependent than Domoko itself upon the varying amount of 
asi, or summer floods. It was interesting to note the uniform assertion that the volume of ' Kara- 
su' water available for the canals of Domoko had not been reduced by the formation of the new 
springs, This was fully borne out by the occupation of ‘new land’ towards the western bank of the 
Domoko-yar, already noted, and by the vigorous reclamation of former desert waste which on my 
subsequent visit in March, 1908, I was to find proceeding in the direction of Gulakhma. The 
obvious explanation was that the new springs were draining strata saturated with subsoil water 
far lower than those which feed the sources of the Domoko stream some eight or nine miles higher 
upon the ' Sai’. 

The observations I was thus able to gather at the great dam of Domoko help to bring out 
facts which offer a wider interest both to the geographer and the historical student, [1 is clear that 
the opening of the Malak-alagan colony was the direct result of a movement by which the Damoko 
stream had endeavoured to carry its water once more towards the old village site abandoned about 
A.D. 1840. But for the timely construction of the dam practically all the available water would have 
flowed into the Yar, and the canals irrigating the present village lands would have run dry. Tn that 
case, it is safe to assume that the settlement would have been shifted back again to the site of ‘Old 
Domoko’, Of this I had direct proof on my subsequent visit in 1908 when I found the old village 
lands gradually approached again by the surplus water of Malak-alagan which was being brought 
northward along the old canal alignment, still traceable, even without any aid of water from the 
Domoko stream. 

In the fate of abandonment which threatened the extant oasis and which was averted only by 
an engineering feat on a scale unusual for these parts, lies a clear proof that changes in the cultivated 
area of this region may take place on ground peculiarly situated through physical causes which have 
nothing to do with desiccation and a consequent diminution of the watersupply. However potent 
a factor desiccation has been in determining the economic conditions of the Tarim Basin and the 
historical development dependent upon them, this instance must warn us against necessarily 
attributing to its action every deserted site which archaeological inquiry may there reveal. 

Equally instructive is the lesson we may draw from it as to the influence which a quasi- 
historical factor, the assertion of human energy, must have in respect of such changes, Had it not 
been for the effective administration introduced on the Chinese reconquest of the province after the 
disastrous uphéaval of the Muhammadan rebellion, and for the economical development which it has 
fostered, the damming up of the Domoko-yar would certainly have proved too great a task to be 
attempted with local resources. The villagers of Domoke would have been left to face their 
calamity as best they could, and would probably have adopted the remedy indicated by local 
tradition which tells of repeated shifts of cultivation backwards and forwards.* In the same way. 


" CE Ameen! Khoon, i. p, 450. 
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it i is easy to realize that the additional water-supply, which the springs of the Domoko-yar brought 
to light, would not have led tothe formation o new colony of Malak-alagan but for the incipient 
pressure of population which the same economical development has caused to be felt within the old 
oases.’ All these facts. are plain enough while there is living evidence to enlighten us, But let us 
assume that the erection of a dam had surpassed local resources, and the present main oasis had 
been abandoned accordingly, for its ruins to be discovered by a future archaeologist, say,.a thousand 
years hence. How little could he have hoped é4en for any definite proof as to the cause which 
explained the desertion! 
to the south of the dyke for about a mile along the left bank of the wide reed- 

covered depression of the Domoko stream, 1 reached the popular shrine of Mazar-toghrak, marked 
by a fine grove of old Toghraks from which it derives its name. About 150 yards to the west of it, 
and Jess than halfa mile from the stream, was the spot, the provenance of ‘old Khats’, about which 
Mullah Khwaja had heard from Haidul Khwaja, an aged villager, but had never touched himself. 
It presented itself as a little plateau covered with scanty pottery, measuring about 210 feet from 
north to south, and 135 feet across, where widest, Its west edge rose about nine feet above the 
adjoining sandy ground, manifestly wind-eroded, while the east side sloped down four or five feet to 
the level occupied by the grove of the Mazar. 

When on the morning of October 4 [ began to clear the plateau, I soon realized that I was 
opening an ancient rubbish mound adjoining and partly overlying some completely ruined habita- 
tions, From its layers, nowhere more than about three feet in depth and covered only with a foot 
or so of drift sand, there came the same pungent smells of long-decayed animal refuse, with al] its 
unsavoury associations, which I remembered so well from sites explored on my first journey, The 
deposits were made up chiefly of decomposed wood, animal bones, and decayed lumps of clay 
evidently from walls which had crumbled away. Tt did not take long before some finds of small 
fragments of wooden tablets inscribed with cursive Brahmi characters came to my help in approxi- 
mately dating them. 

The largest, M.T., i. 4, measured about five inches in length and showed the wedge-shape 
familiar from my finds of tablets at the Niya Site, with the string-hole at the pointed end and two 
lines of faint Brahmi writing on one side. Small torn pieces of paper documents followed, chiefly 
from the north-west portion of the mound, and about a dozenin number. They turned up generally 
less than six inches from the plastered flooring where this could still be distinguished. The paper 
fragments showed very flimsy texture, and bore writing only on one side, With the exception 
of two Chinese pieces all the records were in very cursive Brahmi script,.and presumably in the old 
language of Khotan. Among them was the torn part of a rolled-up document, measuring about 
a foot in length with a width of two inches. Disappointing as such scraps were instead of the 
promised great haul of ‘Khats', yet their material and writing sufficed to indicate for the site 
approximately the same date as the Khadalik ruins. 


Site near 
Mazar- 


Opening of 
ancient re- 


fuse mound. 


First finda 
of Brahmi 
documenta. 


Among the miscellaneous finds there were pieces of rugs, felts, and coarse fabrics, looking like Miscel- 


cotton; a hemp shoe (M.T. i. 13), resembling in shape and make one found at Dandan-oilik ; 
a number of clay loom-weights, MT. 005-007, and other implements used by weavers (M.T. oo, 
003; i002). For all these as also for such finds as a key and part of a lock in wood, various 


"In evidence of this I may mention that the Bey of placed on these estimates made for revenme purposes, But 
Domoko: declared his charge to be reckoned at about Soo the difference is all the: same significant, especially if the 
households, whereas in the old official estimate, based on the grent decrease of population under Yakib Beg's régime Is 
census of the period immediately preceding the tebellion, it taken into aecount. 
figures with 180 households. No great reliance can be 


* Binds, 
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grains, etc. a reference to the descriptive list below must suffice here, Of the small structures which 
must have once stood amidst the accumulations of refuse, only the plastered floors could be traced, 
with here and there a mud-built sitting platform, of the type common in modern houses under 
the Turki designation of s#éa,. Near one of these a wooden trough, one foot eight inches wide, and 
the lower portion of a big pottery jar, one foot ten inches across, were found fixed in the ground. 
Find of It was not far from this point, and by the west edge of the mound, that the day's reward came 
ccords on © Hight in the evening. One of the diggers then hit upon a confused heap of narrow wooden 
wood. tablets, or rather sticks, bearing on their flattened faces Chinese writing in single line, They lay 
within a space of about two feet square, covered only by a foot or so of sand, and owing to prolonged 
exposure to atmospheric influences many had become more or less rotten. All were thickly 
encrusted with decayed matter and salts drawn from the layers of refuse in which they had been 
buried. Their wood had become so friable that many got broken during removal in spite of all the 
care used. However, with the help of Chiang Szii-yeh, who, of course, was greatly interested in 
these finds, 1 managed to piece together again most of these fragments. 
Character In the end some fifty wooden documents of this kind were recovered. Their size and shape 
of gee varied greatly, bat in all the rough treatment of the material and the obviously rather careless 
cursive style of writing pointed to records of a transitory nature. Some were over sixteen inches 
in length with a width of about an inch anda half. Most of those complete show a string-hole at 
one end, Some are flat, with two. smooth surfaces covered with writing; a few are stick-like, having 
four inscribed sides. Others are written on what is nothing more than the split half of a branch, 
usually of tamarisk, with one surface roughly smoothed to receive the writing, and the other left in 
the original round and sometimes retaining the bark. Specimens of different kinds of these wooden 
records are reproduced in Plate XXXv of M, Chavannes’ volume. The varying notches found on 
many of them suggested from the first tallies and the like, and such rapid examination as Chi 
was able to make on the spot pointed to miscellaneous petty ‘papers’ connected with village 
administration, irrigation, and supply matters. M. Chavannes' close study of the pieces: still 
dlecipherable seems to have confirmed this conclusion, but the impression of his volume has not yet 
proceeded sufficiently far for me to quote details, A few of the pieces are bilingual, bearing, 
besides Chinese, inscriptions in cursive Brahmi writing, and what obviously is the Iranian language 
of old Khotan. In this respect, too, the resemblance of these records to those brought from 
Balawaste is of the closest. 
Original It is certain that the records here recovered are ' waste paper’ remains of some little local 
discovery OF office. ‘Their poor state of preservation was accounted for by what Haidul Khwaja told ws of how 
rubbish. the rubbish deposit had been dug into by villagers who searched here for saltpetre some forty years 
earlier, Disappointed in their quest they abandoned the site after a day, leaving the parcel of 
wooden documents incidentally brought to light to rot on the surface. Curiously enough, local 
tradition seems to have preserved an inkling of, or made-a shrewd guess at, the official character of 
the ruined structure; for Mullah Khwaja and other greybeards of Domoko knew the spot by the 
designation of Kdnedtang, the ‘old postal station’. However this may be, the different levels on 
which the plastered floors and platforms above referred to were found suggest the prolonged 
occupation of the spot. In this connexion it is curious to note that 2 copper coin, found on the 
eroded slope near the place where the heap of wooden documents had been thrown down, is taken by 
Mr. J. Allan to be ‘probably a late Pan Liang cash, of the latter half of the second century p.c’ 
Approxi- The dates found on several of the Chinese records are in months and days only, But even jn 
petionen| the absence of any fully dated document it seems safe to assume that the rélics of Mazir-toghrak 
belong to the closing period of the T'ang dynasty's rule in the Tarim Basin. This is indicated on 
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the one hand by the character of both Chinese and Brahmi writing, and on the other by the 
Structural remains found in the immediate vicinity, It is true, no exact chronological indication 
could be derived from the small ruined mound some six feet high which I found amidst low dunes 
about 150 yards to the south-west of the site; it undoubtedly represents the remains of a little 
Stipa, dug into longago. But when eighteen months later I explored the ruin of a Buddhist shrine 
at Kara-yantak, scarcely more than a mile to the east of Mazar-toghrak, the art-remains there 
unearthed showed the closest possible agreement with those of the Khadalik temples. 

The probability thus presents itself that the sites on opposite edges of the Domoko Oasis— 
Khadalik with Balawaste and Farhad Bey-yailaki below, and Maz&r-toghrak with Kara-yantak 
above, the present area of cultivation—were abandoned about the same period, towards the close of 
the eighth century 4.p. The problem raised as to the cause of this simultaneous abandonment 
of sites, the extreme points of which are separated by not less than eighteen miles in a direct line 
from north to south, is in itself of considerable interest for the archaeologist and the geographer 
alike But it is thrust still more forcibly upon our attention when we remember that the same 
period must have seen the desertion of the large ruined settlement of Dandan-oilik.’ 

According to the observations which I made during my explorations of 1900-01, and which 


I have discussed at some length in my former Detailed Report,* the Dandan-oilik Oasis received © 


its water from a canal fed by one or several of the streams now irrigating the oases of Chira, 
Gulakhma, and Domoko, The careful examination which Professor Huntington has since made of 
this ground, and the physical changes undergone by it, has fully confirmed this view.’ Now it is 
of special importance to note that Dandan-oilik lies fifty-six miles farther north in the desert than 
Khadalik, and not less than sixty-four beyond Mazar-toghrak. Were shrinkage of the water-supply 
to be considered the only possible cause of abandonment, this chronological coincidence in the 
case of localities dependent on the identical drainage system, and yet so widely separated, would 
certainly be very curious, 

“That such shrinkage of the available water-supply has taken place in the Tarim Basin during 
historical times, and that it must be connected with a general desiccation. period affecting the whole 
of Central Asia and apparently most regions of the continent, if not of the whole earth, is a con- 
clusion which a mass of steadily accumulating evidence is forcing upon the geographical student. 
Itis Professor Huntington's special merit that he has brought out the central fact of that shrinkage 
and has emphasized the importance of the proofs which systematic archaeological investigation of 
ancient sites in the desert and near the present oases is able to furnish.’ At the same time he has 
looked towards the results of this investigation to support a theory of his own which supposes 
that the general process of desiccation has been diversified during the historical period known to us 
by a suceession of minor though important climatic changes partaking of a pulsatory nature. By 
a series of ingenious observations Professor Huntington has endeavoured to show that the climatic 
pulsations thus assumed, i, e. periods of increased dryness extending over certain centuries followed 
in turn by periods of a reverse tendency toward more abundant rainfall, have exercised a determining 
influence on history. He believes them to be reflected with particular clearness in the history of 
Central Asia, where a strictly mid-continental position would tend to increase the intensity of any 


' Cf Amrita! Khotes, i pp. 283 sy. 

* See strd., L pp. 285 sqq, 

* See Himtington, Pulte of Asia, pp. 1yosqg., 188, 

® For a fucid summary of Prof. Hontington's views an 
the physical changes experienced by Central Asia in historical 
limes, cf. his Pulte of Ana, pp. 33 9qq.; on the pulsatory 


character of the climatic changes assumed by him and their 
relation to the great cycles of the Glacial period and the 
small ones known as‘ Brickner's: cycles’, off tid, pp. 365 
$qq- For his views as to the effect wrought by progressive 
desiccation in the Chira-Domoko region, gee pp, 170 siqq., 
and elsewhere, passin, | 
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Archaeo- © It does not come within the scope of the present work to attempt a critical analysis in general 
logical tor Of this theory which the distinguished American geographer has set forth with great lucidity and 
: captivating literary skill in his ase of Asia. But since many of the specific arguments there 
cnlically advanced are derived from observations and inferences concerning the ancient sites between 
~ Khotan and Lop-nor which I explored in the course of my journeys, it appears to me obviously 
desirable that I should indicate clearly in each case what 1 think systematic archaeological research 
can safely establish as regards the climatic changes assumed, and what lies beyond its power to 
prove. The distinction is particularly needful, because in the absence of direct historical information 
which could throw light on such changes in the Tarim Basin, Professor Huntington has been led to 
deduce their chronology mainly from what antiquarian evidence he believed available, and in the 
revers€ way to reconstruct the history of economic and cultural development in this region from the 
climatic pulsations determined on this basis, | 
To turn now to the tract which extends along the southern edge of the Taklamakan between 
Chira and Keriya, it is certain that the water brought down at the present time by its rivers would 
be quite insufficient to reach so distant a site as Dandan-cilik. Nor would it be adequate to irrigate, 
besides the actual oases, the whole of the adjoining area which can be proved to have been cultivated 
during the pre-Muhammadan epoch. But a recognition of this fact by no means justifies the 
assumption that, because desiccation has rendered areas once cultivated incapable of reoceupation 
after long centuries, their original abandonment must have been due to the same cause. | 
Variety of Where man’s struggle with adverse conditions of nature is carried on by a highly civilized com- 
pombe munity, such as archaeological exploration reveals to us in these ancient oases of the Buddhist 
aarti epoch, human factors introduce elements of complexity which must warn the critical student to 
atandon- proceed warily, and to look for definite historical or antiquarian evidence before drawing his con- 
aang lig clusions as to the circumstances and events which determined the desertion of these settlements. 
Where caltivation is wholly dependent upon a careful system of irrigation, and where the maintenance 
of the latter is possible only by the organized co-operation of an adequate population, as in these 
oases adjacent to, or surrounded by, the most arid of deserts, a variety of causes apart from the want 
of water may lead to the gradual shrinkage or complete abandonment of cultivation. Reduction of 
population through invasion or pestilence; maladministration and want of security arising from pro- 
longed disturbance of political conditions; physical calamities, such as changes in river courses with 
which a weakened administration would not adequately cope, etc., might all individually or jointly 
produce the same resuln, ; 
Evidence for Thus for Dandan-oilik we have significant evidence in an official Chinese document of the year 
ahandon- 4. p, 768 found there, which has been fully discussed in my former Detailed Report! ‘This shows 
Dani: in most authentic form that the settlement, finally abandoned soon after a.p. 790, as other dated 
oilik, records prove, had already in a.». 768 lost a part of its population which had retired to the main 
oasis owing to the depredations of bandits. In view of this explicit contemporary record there is 
every inducement for the historical stadent to connect the final abandonment of this outlying oasis 
after a.p; 790 with the great political upheaval of the years immediately following, when Chinese 
authority in Eastern Turkestin after long-drawn struggles finally succumbed to Tibetan invasion, 
We know from the devastations which accompanied Tibetan predominance elsewhere at that period, 
that the disappearance of organized Chinese control and protection must have resulted in prolonged 
political troubles throughout the Tarim Basin. Without an eflectively administered system of 
irrigation and an adequate population, cultivation in that arid region cannot successfully maintain jts 


™ See Ancient Kdolan, i. pp. 266, 284, with M. Chavannes’ translation-and notes of the document, pp. 521 sqq. 
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constant fight with the desert, whatever the supply of water available in the rivers may be. Both 
conditions were likely to suffer severely during those troubled times, and in no part of the cultivated 
area would the effect make itself felt so rapidly and completely as in an isolated colony. like 
Dandin-oilik, 


‘Sec. vj 


It is obvious that a cause which would suffice to explain complete abandonment in the case of Doubis 


Dandan-oilik, might reasonably be held capable also of accounting for the shrinkage which we must 
assume to have taken place about the same time in the occupied area immediately to the north and 


about causes 


of abandon- 
ment else- 


east of the present Domoko, But it will be well to remember the lesson which the story of the “bere 


as dam, as above detailed, can teach us, and to realize that we can never be sure of correctly 
gauging the cause or causes which have produced the change in each particular locality, imless 
definite historical records come within our reach. Neither silent ruins nor scientific conjecture 
can replace them, and while reliable materials of that kind remain as scanty as now, we can scarcely 
expect the old sites to pive definite answers to all the questions which arise about the physical past 
of this region. 


LIST OF OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT MAZAR-TOGHRAK 


BLT. 1. & one key like Kha.v,cor. Had six pegs M.T. 64. Wooden tablet. Broken at each end, and baif 
in two tows ; four missing, ane broken in hole, and one thickness split away fromi middle. No trace of writing. 
complete, Length 49° (handle a") x "x 3," to 4°. Rotten, top" x 2" x 9". 

BMLT..n, b. Wooden bolt like Kha. v.06. Six boles in M.T.66.. Wooden tablet. Broken at each end, One 


two rows. ae ee x). 
Does not fit MLT, 41.4. 5" x 3" 


MAT. go. =e eee Hole at 
otherend be. rounded One | Chin. writing (twelve 
characters) faint 2m, fiat, ‘Blank, Rotten, 119" x 1" x 3". 


MLT. ga. Wooden tablet, ciiwed. One end broken. 
Hole at other end. Both sides flattened. No trace of 
whiing. Rotten and msect-eaton. 1¢9*x 1" x 74," 

BMLT. 41. Wooden tablet, effaced. Complete. Hole at 
one end, At other end five cross-grooves. No trace of 


writing. Both sides fiat. Rotten, insect-eaten. 123" * 
aye xt 
ML.T. 47. Wooden tablet, effaced; Broken one end 


Hole at other end, Both sides slightly rounded. One 


shows traces (?) of writing and has three grooves cut 


across broken end. Rotten, 12° x 13" x §”. 


M.T.48. Wooden tablet, effaced. At one end hole, other 
end broken, Rotem. No trace of writing. 128° x1" xj. 


M.T. 58. a-m. Twelve frs. of wooden slips, (a), (4), 


and (/') have arte side crossed with esinggeonpet” eben 
(¢) has hole al one end. Rotten, no writing visible 
Greatest length 79") greatest widih 24". 


MT. 60, Wooden tablet. Broken both ends 4p. 
rounded. No trace of writing, 2. flan Al one end 
_ traces of one |. Chin. writing, 62" x2" x 3", 

M.T. 62. Wooden tablet, effaced. Broken both enda, 
Ole. convex. Rev, fat. No trace of writing. Rotten. 
ag xT <7", 


Pte 


side flat, one rounded. No trace of writing. Insect-eaten, 
Rotten, of" x 1h" x 7". 

BLT. 67. Wooden tablet,effaced, Broken at each end. 
Trace of bole shows in break at one end. Both sides 
rounded. No trace of writing, Rotten. 93”x }§* x 4". 

BLT. 68. Wooden tablet, effaced. Broken at cach end. 
Both sides flat. On one side six croes-IInes near one end. 
No trace-of writing. Rotten. 84" x ]* x 2", 

M.T. 69. Wooden tablet, effaced.. Broken at one enil. 
Hole at otherend. Each side slightly rounded, No trace 
of writing. Rotten. 9”x J)" x }". 

MT. 71. Wooden tablet, effaced. Broken at one end. 
Hole at other end. Both sides rounded. No trace of 
writing. Rotten. $3°x74"x 4". 

MT. 72. Wooden tablet, effaced. Broken at one end, 
Hole atotherend, Oblongin section, No trace of writing. 
Rotten. 74°x}i"x 9". 

M.T. 75. Wooden tablet. Rectang. in section, On one 
side traces of writing. Rotten, 4)" x 1" % 4", 

M.T. 76.. Wooden tablet. Hroken at one end. Al other 
end hole, One side flat, other rounded. No trace of 
writing. Rotten. g} x 4i"x 2", 


M.T.78. Wooden tablet, effaced. One end broken, Ode, 


convex. ter, flat. Near complete end groove eut ucross, 
and next ft seven lines scratched, No trace of writing, 
Hard. 9)" xi"xj”. 


M.T. 79. Wooden slip, effaced, Rotten. No writing 
visible, Both ends broken, 89" x 1" x 4". 


Ee 
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BLT. &. Plece of rag, Patiern in red, blue, andl green M.T.008.a-d. Fabrics, (0) Felt pad of elongated kidney- 


bands On bite band, white circular spots On red, hive 
serpentine scroll, Simple geometrical form on other bands. 
Warp, hemp string, Well, (?) wool Gr. ML 74". 


M.T. oor. Round wooden stick tapering to knobbed 
ends. Prob, weaver's instrument for tightening threads, 
like modern‘ etmeray*. Cf. Kha.vi.§, -Hanl wood, smooth 
and well preserved.. 42" x1". 


MT. wos. Fr. asain desma ill toy Gr. BM. 4”. 
Fr. of brown fabric, couon{?). Gr, M. 25". 


BLT. 003. Black clay spindle-whorl (or loom-weight). 
Convex and concave. Incised patterns: Radiating 
on convex side with dots atends. Row of circles with 
centres marked on concave side. Om edge slanting rows 
of four dots separated by two lines, Diam. 14"; thickness 
v5°; diam. of hole 3°. 
BLT. oo§. Tapestry-weaver's loom-weight. Grey 
clay. Rudely conical. Base, slightly concave, has incised 
ring, Diam. 1” to 4”; diam. of hole 4"; thickness §", 


MLT. 006. Tapestry-weaver’s loom-weight. Yellowish 
chy. Of, convex. Aer, flab 
19"; diam, of hole ¥4,"; thickness 9". 


MT. 007. Tapestry-weaver’s loom-weight. Grey 
clay, Dome-thaped. Cf M.T, 005, 006. Diam. $4"; 
diam. of hole 3°; thickness #*, 


CL M.T. sos. Diam. 


uhape covered with buff silk, length 64°. higrdtennea 
upper, Elemp warp, wool wei, 10°x 2)" (:) Ball 
ean aning (#) Fr, of coarse cotton (?) fabric, 

M.T. oo9, oo1ro. Frs. of two similar drawings, of 
horse on bufflaid paper, 009 shows hind-legs, tall, and 
back with | saddle; oor only hind-legs 
and tail. Black outline Gited im with rea wash. Crude 
work. 6° x4)" and 5” x 2”. 

MT.i,2 Fr. of plaster, Traces of gilding lef on white 
backing, Irregular shape, 419” % 12", 

M.T. i. ta, Small vase, hand-made, of light red clay, 
made in mould, Out-bentrimmnch chipped, Pronounced 
belly. No foot, Remaine of emall ting handle, Round 
belly two lines incised, H. 2)”; diam. of rim 1Q*; of 
base 1”, 

M.T.i.2g.a. Part of hemp shoe, with thick woven sole, 
open vertical string aides, and upper edge of stout double 
cord closely wrapped with finer string, At back of heel 
a solid woven strip, the thick warp of which divides RK, and 
L. 10 form upper edge. Sole 77x34". (#) Portion, of 
front of upper of similar shoe. 24° sq. 

MT. i. 001. Specimen of grain, chiefly wheat. 

MLT. i. 062. Wooden comb, nosed in weaving (now 
called panjy m Torkestim) Ch N. ooa7. 7° 
a" xd". 


BMLT. E..oor. Rape-seed, specimen, 


CHAPTER VI 
THE NIYA SITE 


Sectiox 1—RETURN TO THE RUINS BEYOND THE NIYA RIVER END 


Own October 6, 1906, I left the Domoko tract and resumed my march eastwards. My next Visit to 
archaeological goal was the ancient site in the desert beyond the end of the Niya River where I had 4°"* 
made important discoveries in tgor, and where I knew that ruins then reluctantly ‘left over’ were 
still awaiting exploration. Having passed along the road leading to the Keriya and Niya oases 
twice before, f endeavoured to cover it as rapidly as possible. But I took occasion slightly to vary the 
route by visiting Achma, a new and flourishing oasis to the north of the high road and some six miles 
from the extreme eastern edge of Domoko cultivation. It owed its existence to the sudden appear- 
ance of springs some fifteen years earlier which added so largely to the water of the Kara-kir Yar 
that an area now said to support some six hundred to eight hundred households was rapidly brought 
under cultivation. It was an interesting instance of the successful fight with the desert which this 
portion of the Taklamakan edge appears to have witnessed at recurring intervals, But the account 
given of it by Professor Huntington and the absence of any traceable remains of earlier occupation 
make it unnecessary for me to enter here into details. 

From my night's camp by the edge of the Shivul marshes [ visited next day a small‘ Tati' with ¢ Tati’ of 
old pottery débris, known as Yigda-tudué, of which information had reached me. I found it situated eink. 
about four miles to the south of the Shivul Langar, where the dune-fringed marsh approaches the 
bare gravel glacis sloping down from the foot of the hills about Tért-Imam and Polur, There was 
nothing to indicate clearly the date of occupation for this ‘Tati’. But as the present edge of the 
Keriya oasis proved only about two miles away eastwards, it is certain that it must have once 
formed part of this great cultivated area and received irrigation from the westernmost of the Keriya 
River canals. 1! may note here in passing that when in March, 1908, I rode to Keriya by the high 
road, 1 found the edge of cultivation near Yaka Langar advanced fully a mile beyond the point 
where I had first struck it in 1901, 

The purchase of seven big camels which were to prove thenceforward the mainstay of my Halts at 
transport on my desert travels, along with other practical tasks, detained me at the town and district Keny4 ond 
head-quarters of Keriya until October 13. Then two long marches carried me to Niya, the last 


' Cf. Huntington, Pulte of Avia, pp. 181 sqq. The [ saw, where reeds and tamarisk growth are being steadily 
information given to me about the rise of the new colony, displaced by fields, fully agrees with this local tradition. At 
Achma or ‘ opening ", fully agreed with what Prof. Huntington that time, probably during the first half of the nineteent) 
has fecorded, It deserves, however, to be noted that, inthe centary, the then seanty water of tho Kara-kir Var is said to 
‘old times’ of pre-rebellion Chinese rule and long before ihe have been turned each year in turn inte only one of the four 
appearance of the new springs, parts of the Achma land are canals pow irrigating the Achma area, I[ have observed 
said to have been intermittently cultlvated by people of the & corresponding procedure at several of the small oases west 
‘small neighbouring oasis of Laisu. The remarkably level of Khotan, such as Moji, Zanguya, Pialma, 
expanaé of the ground in the southern part of the oasis which 
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small oasis eastwards, where ] had to prepare rapidly for fresh exploration at the ancient site in the 
desert northwards. It was encouraging to learn from my old 'treasure-seeking’ guide Ibrahim, 
‘the miller’,* that the further search f had enjoined him to make for ancient dwellings hidden away 
amidst the dunes had been fruitful. It was equally pleasing to sce how readily my old Niya diggers 
of 1901 rejoined me. I was resolved this time to take out as many labourers as 1 could possibly 
keep supplied with water at the site, and thus to expedite the excavation of any newly discovered ruins. 
So it was encouraging that, with the example set by my ‘old guard‘ and the influence still possessed 
here by Ibrahim Bég, my energetic old Darogha, who had rejoined me at Khadalik, a column of 
fifty men, with additional camels and supplies for four weeks, could be raised within a single 
day's halt. 
March to I have shown in my former Report that the present Niya corresponds to the town of 
Rus River Neyang je, H8, which Hsitan-tsang mentions as the eastern frontier station of Khotan,? and that it 
is meant probably also by the Via to which one of the Kharosthi documents excavated by me in 
190) at the Niya Site refers. Nor need I give details about the next three marches which catried 
me down to the present end of the Niya River, seeing that 1 have described them in my Personal 
Narrative. An account of the riverine forest belt traversed and of the curious desert shrine of Imam 
Ja‘far Sadiq near the river's end has already been given in my former Detailed Report. By 
October 18 we reached Tillkiich-kél, a small lake fed by springs from the dying river, some four 
miles below the Mazar, where there is a little cultivation occupying some fifteen men in a clear- 
ing amidst the luxuriant jungle (see Map No. 37), Next morning, after making a depot there 
of all stores not immediately needed and filling all available water-tanks and goat-skins, we left 
behind the last abode of the living and also the present end of the life-giving river. 
Start for I was anxious to move that day as. far as possible northward amongst the miins of the ancient 
rubus, site to which my thoughts had turned so often since those happy labours of the winter of 1901. 
But unexpected finds ex route delayed my arrival. I had just passed, about five miles below 
_ Tiilkitch-kél, the last deserted shepherd's hut in the gradually thinning jungle, when Ibrahim and his 
fellow guides told me of some remains they had discovered since my visit among the high and closely 
packed tamarisk-cones cast of the route. After making my way through these for about a mile and 
a half north-eastwards I found myself suddenly ina small open area measuring about two Hundred 
and forty yards from north to south, and about half that distance across, 


First r= The much-eroded ground showed remains of fences with fallen trunks of poplars and mulberry- 
a7 = trees, marking ancient orchards, and near its centre the débris of some dwellings constructed in 


houses. timber and plaster. Owing to the far advanced erosion of the open ground there was no cover of 
sand or refuse to offer protection to these scanty relics’ But in one place the foundation beams 
of walls could still be traced a sitw. They extended over a space of about fifty-seven by twenty-six 
feet, a single beam, on one side of what evidently was the main room, measuring thirty-two feet in 
length. Little, however, survived of the wattled walls which once rose above them. Yeteven thus 
my familiarity with constructive peculiarities previously observed sufficed to’ convince me that the 

remains dated back to the same period as those of the main site ahead, i.e, the third century A.D. 
Southern The whole eccupied a small plateau rising about eight feet above the eroded ground, and 
Scent ss, isolated witnesses edged it. To the north-west close by tle foot of one of the encirc ling tamarisk- 
CONES a row of big trunks of dead mulberry-trees still rose upright. Long cenhines of exposiire ss 
the desert winds had left nothing for me to dig here. But the mere fact of the area of ancient 
a ae, is Ait discovery of Kharoyiht documents. and Cl Deiert Cathay, i. pp. 266 949.3 Ancient Khoias, 


thé belp this gave me, Ancient Ahatam, i, p. gua. Pp. 312 5qq. 
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occupation stretching so far south was of considerable interest, It suggested that more ruins, 
perhaps, might be hidden in this maze of high tamarisk-covered sand-cones; but to search for them 
on-such ground would cost time, and that I could not afford. In any case it was inspiriting to find 
myself once more among the shrivelled trunks of poplars and fruit-trees which had flourished when 
Rome was still ruled by its Emperors, 

After regaining the route we again passed for over a mile through a belt of big living Toghraks. Belt of 
Most of them, by the size of their trunks and their much-fissured bark, seemed of great age, Tor ke 
and plenty of dead trees were lying in the thickets between them, Here and there I caught sight 
of a narrow and tortuous channel emerging from the sand, just such as might have been cut by the 
last summer flood which the dying river succeeded in pushing out to this border area of dead and 
living forest. But that may have been centuries ago; for such large specimens of the wild poplar 
strike their roots to so great a depth as to be quite independent of occasional surface watering. We 
had left this living forest with its brilliant autumn colours behind us and wound our way for a mile 
north-westwards amidst closely set tamarisk-cones rising to thirty feet or more, when I found myself 
once more at the little opening where rows of completely bleached trunks of poplars and mulberry- 
trees, still upright, mark an ancient orchard or farm-yard already noticed in 1901. The sand seemed 
how somewhat less heavy, and for about sixty yards I could trace the line of ancient trees planted at 
regular intervals, The level on which they stood rose about ten fect above the eroded ground 
near by. 

From here the route taken by Saduk, the shepherd guide from the Mazar, who had offered to Newly 
show me some ruins not previously examined, and who was marching ahead with the water-carrying ad ial 
camels, seemed to strike slightly more westwards than the one I followed in 1901. After Jess than . 
half'a mile it brought us, to my surprise, toa small open plain, about three hundred yards long from 
south-east to north-west, where, by the side of bare eroded ground strewn with potsherds and similar 
hard débris, substantial ruish-built fences and lines of dead poplars rising from the low sand cauphr the 
eye. Near the centre of this area-a small plateau rising island-like above the eroded ground bore 
the remains of a dwelling, constructed partly of timber and plaster walls and partly of mere rush 
walls covered with clay. In the course of my subsequent survey it received the number N. xt 
(see plan, Plate 18, and the general plan of the site, Plate 7), and is shown also, along with the 
adjoining ground, by the panoramic view (Fig. 75). Nowhere did the walls stand more than two 
feet above the mud floor, and all the rooms were small, 

© Ruins of even such modest dimension had, as I renvembered well before, yielded interesting ‘Trial ex- 
finds at this site, and chance offered here again an encouraging experience of this. I had scarcely cavation at 
put the few men with me to work at clearing a small room, only eight feet square at the north-east * Boa 
corner of the house (marked @ in plan, Plate 18), as a kind of experimental scraping, when there 
emerged in succession three excellently preserved wooden tablets inscribed in early Prakrit language 
and in Kharosthi script, showing the same types of wooden stationery with which my former 
excavations at this site had rendered me so familiar. One (now marked N. xwt, 1) was a complete 
double rectangular tablet, retaining its wooden cover or envelope ; another, N. xuu. 3, the under 
tablet of a similar document; and the third a" Takhti “shaped label with a string-hole in its diamond 
handle. There were found also the handle and top of the bowl of a bronze spoon, and what looked 
like a chisel in bronze. There was nothing novel about these remains of ancient correspondence. 
Andyet I had good reason to greet them with joy; for they held outa cheering promise-at the outset, 
and also furnished the conclusive proof | was looking for, that this area, fully four miles to the south 
of the first ruins explored in rgo1, held remains belonging to the same early period. | 
As I was anxious to bring my big convoy of men and supplies that day as near as possible to Fresh group: 
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ofunex- the large group of unexplored ruins which [brahim had reported to the north-west of the site, 1 had 
rains, N, SOON to tear myself away from this encouraging spot. Nor could I spare time for more than a very 
xrsviext. fapid stirvey of the group of ancient houses (N. xxXvi-xt in site plan, Plate 7) upon which we 


came about three-quarters of a mile ahead amidst wild poplars, living and dead, A line of high 
tamarisk-covered sand-cones had effectively masked these ruins from the more easterly route 
followed in t901. It was interesting to see old but still amply-leafed Toghraks growing near these 
ruins. Most of their companions were dead, and raised their gaunt trunks and branches in varied 
states of decay. There could be little doubt that this jungle, now approaching extinction, had grown 
up long after the dunes had begun to overrun the deserted ancient settlement, Vet even so 
1 could not look without a feeling of respect upon these patriarchs still flourishing at their 
crowns, however withered and fissured their trunks, For how many centuries these last outposts 
of the riverine jungle had faced the constant aridity and climatic extremes of the desert! 

Condition of From there a weary tramp of over three miles across more open ground with broad dunes and 

previously rare tamarisk-cones brought us to the two large residences, N. mi and N. 1v, which were the 

cere southernmost of those explored in 1901. The years since passed had dealt gently with the ruins. 
Searcely a detail in the state of erosion or the decay of their exposed timber differed from the picture 
which my photographs and my memory retained. Only a few inches of sand covered the big turned 
finials and other large pieces of wood-carving which I had found in N. in, the ‘Ya-mén', as we 
called the ruin, along with the ancient chair, which I had been obliged to leave behind then, I was 
glad to see that the drift sand caught by the walls completely filled the rooms we had excavated, 
affording protection as before, But the dunes close by appeared to have been lowered a little, 
After another mile and a half northwards the brick structure of the small Stipa was reached where 
my first camp at the site had stood. Here the winds appeared to have cleared parts of the treble 
base then hidden under drift sand; but no time was available for closer examination. 

Arrival at ‘Across the high swelling dunes to the northwest I managed to drag my straggling column 

ae onwards for close on two miles before nightfall compelled us to halt on a small patch of eroded 
ground. I knew that we were here close to some ruined houses which ! had sighted on the last day 
of my previous stay, but had then reluctantly been obliged to leave behind unexcavated asa 
reserve for another visit. While my tent was being pitched, I set out to find them, and soon 
set foot amidst their sand-buried timber. At the ruin I struck (N, xxyi in plan, Plate 7), a large 
wooden double bracket, decorated with carvings in Gandhara style, lay exposed on the surface, 
While I sat down on it for a short rest my thoughts were full of gratitude for the kindly Fate which 
had allowed me to return in time to this fascinating ground in spite of distance and many difficulties. 
But I little dreamt then how rich an archaeological haul was waiting for me at one of the nearest 
ruins, 


section I—THE NORTH-WESTERN GROUP OF RUINS 


Rarnenate: On the morning of October 20 I divided my party. Surveyor Ram Singh who had rejoined 
arraceny me at Niya from work in the mountains, was dispatched north-eastward with three camels and 
eastward.  @N adequate supply of water to search for the ruins which Islam Akhaon, a Niya villager, had offered 
to show at the distance of one march from the site-as we knew it. Islam Akhon declared that he 
had visited the site in the winter of i902 in company with a large party composed mainly of adven- 
turous ' Kalandars’, or mendicants, ‘stranded’ at Imam Ja'far Sadiq’s shrine, in order to search for 


* See Ancient Kkoten, i. p, 380, and ii, Pl, XXV1, for ruin Nix, 
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‘treasure , and in the course of five or six days’ fruitless wanderings he had come upon ‘ten 
or twenty old houses” to the east or north-east of the Stipa, Vague as the treasure-seeker's 
topography seemed to be, the Surveyor was to endeavour to locate the ruins and then to push due 
north into the desert as far as he could in a day without exhausting the camels, 1 myself with the 
rest of my column tramped on under [brahim's guidance over the high sands to the north-north-west, 
in quest of the ruined dwellings pon which my old guide had lighted in the course of a prolonged 
but avowedly profitless * treasure-seeking ' expedition in the winter of 1904, 


Soon after passing the ruin N. xa we left behind the last few living Toghraks and had to make Ruins dis- 


our way over steepdunes. These rose closely packed amidst a maze of sand-cones, crowned on their Torah 


top with still living tamarisk scrub. Progress was necessarily slow here, and it took fully an hour 
to cover the two miles which brought us first to a small * Tati’ with pottery débris and then to 
the nearest of Ibrahim's promised ruins. It proved that of a timber-and-plaster dwelling (N. xx1), 
half-covered by a big dune, just beyond the line to which living tamarisk prowth extended. A tank 
surrounded by fallen poplars lay close by. Marching on over absolutely bare dunes for another mile 
and a half, 1 passed one after another of the ancient houses reported. They lay ina line along what 
manifestly had been the extreme north-western extension of a canal once fed by the Niya River. In 
full accord with the indications which Ibrahim had given when first talking to me about these ruins 
at Niya, their line proved to be situated within two miles to the west and north-west of the northern- 
most group of ruins, N. yitt, we had been able to trace in 1901 (cf. the site plan in Plate 7). But the 
high swelling ridges of sand intervening had then kept them from view, For my camp I selected 
a patch of open eroded ground conveniently near the northern end of the ruins I had come 
to explore, and lost no time in starting my day's work at the farthest ruined structure we could trace. 
Patches of pottery-strewn ground cropped up for some distance further north. But though the view 
over the bare expanse of dunes in that direction was open and reached far, we could sight no more 
structural remains, such as posts rising above the sand would usually indicate from a distance, 


vered by 
im. 


‘The ruin first excavated, and numbered N. xm in continuation of the work done in 1901 (see Excavation 
the site plan, Plate 7), occupied the narrow northern end of what, owing to the depression produced *urted at 


around by wind erosion, looked like high ground. The latter extended in continuation of the line of “™™ 


a small irrigation canal still marked by fallen rows of dead poplars. On the north and east sides 
the ground had been scooped out to a depth of fully fifteen feet below the original level: to the west 
the depression produced was about ten feet: The ruin was that of a comparatively small dwelling, 
measuring about fifty feet square in its extant portions, as seen in the detailed plan (Plate 10), The 
sand which had accumulated in it rose nowhere more than four feet above the floor level. But 
this had sufficed to protect not merely a number of interesting small objects but also enough of the 
walls to show the essential features of construction. 


WN. xm. 


In the main rooms the walls were built of timber and plaster exactly after the fashion which my Con- 
excavations of 1901 had proved to prevail in all more substantial houses of the site’ Hence es el 


no detailed description is needed here. “The matting which served as core or backing for the plaster ~ 


of the walls, was fixed to an elaborate and carefully fitted framework of posts in ‘ Terek' wood, and 
generally consisted of diagonally woven tamarisk strips, This is clearly seen in the photograph 
(Fig. 47) which shows the main rooms to the south after clearing. Only in the room iii which 
seems to have served as a kitchen, this diagonal matting was replaced by horizontally fixed layers of 
reeds, a system which I had met with also elsewhere at this site, though more rarely, The small 
outside apartments on the west side had walls of much rougher construction, the core consisting here 


* See Ancient Khoder, ip. 327. 
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of vertically placed and closely packed rushes fixed to horizontal sticks which posts, less carefully 
carved, supported, These rush walls had almost everywhere lost their original facing of mud plaster ; 
yet here as elsewhere the rushes had kept their position remarkably well, probably because they 
offered less hold to the corrosive action of driven sand. 

The clearing had scarcely commenced in the southernmost end room (i) when there emerged, 


almost on the surface, parts of a wooden chair bearing decorative carving which closely resembles in 


design and technique that of the ancient chair discovered in r901 at the ruin Nom? In the two 
legs recovered, N. xu. i. 004, 005, as well as in the panel N. xi. i. 001 which in all probability 
formed part of the same chair and is reproduced with them in Plate XIX, the most striking feature 
is a four-petalled and four-sepalled flower, frequent in Gandhara ornament and directly derived 
thence. 

As soon as the floor was reached, 1 had the great satisfaction of discovering a complete 
wooden document in Kharosthi. It was an excellently preserved double-wedye tablet, N. xi. i. 1, 
retaining its clay seal impression Intact. “The same seal appears on two other documents, N. xm. 
ii. 6, 10 (Plates XX, XXVI1), found in this house, as well as on the tablets N. xan. ii. 8, 9, and was 
taken from an oval intaglio of undoubtedly classical workmanship, It shows a nude male figure, 
winged, which at first | was inclined totake for an Eros but which Mr. Woolley compares to the type 
of the Genius popult Romani appearing on coms of Diocletian? Under its outstretched left arm 
a much smaller figure, of which only head and arm are visible, seems to face it. The impression left 
by the square setting of the seal shows faint traces of characters, probably in Kharosthi and, perhaps, 
intended for the name of the owner.‘ 

Among the other finds here: the sai wooden box, N. xm. i. 003, seen in the photograph, 
Fig. 52, may be noticed. The two string-holes found on either long side, and the rabbet ninning 
round inside the top edge, suggest that it was once closed by a lid which could be secured by 
strings sealed down on its top, after the fashion illustrated by such lids as N. xv. 345° or the lid 
of the ancient Chinese medicine case, T. vim. 5, found at the Tun-huang Limes.* To judge from 
the size of the box it might well have been intended to hold wooden documents such as the usual 
Chinese ‘slips’ found at N, xv, as well as at the ‘Lou-lan’ site, and along the ancient Chinese 
Limes, 

An ample harvest of ancient records in Kharogthi script rewarded the clearing of the adjoining 
central room ti. It had evidently served as an office for the last dweller, probably a petty official, 
who had left behind his ‘waste paper’ when the site was abandoned towards the end of the third 
century a.p. Here no tess than a dozen wooden tablets came fo light, almost all in perfect 
preservation. It was interesting to note that among the five double-wedge tablets, usually serving 
for brief, quasi-official, orders, as many as three were unopened and still retained their string 
fastenings intact. The method of fastening, already fully discussed in my former Detailed Report," 
is well illustrated by the reproduction of N, xm. ii. 6 in Plate XXIV. Two of these tablets, N. xm. 
ii, 6, 19 {Plates XX, XXVI1), showed the impression in clay of the same classical sea! which has 
already been mentioned. Also among the five rectangular double tablets here found one, N. x1. 
i. 7,.was still unopened. I shall have occasion below, in connexion with the ‘ archive’ discovered in 
N. xxiv, to discuss the reasons which explain why so many double tablets, especially of the rectangular 
type, had never been opened* A curious piece is N. xr. ii, 11 (Plate XXviI), which provides an 


“Ch Ancient Ahofaa, |p. 997. (6. vil, 4) with Pl. LXVITL, * See below; also Chavannes, Docammrndr, p.ta6; PL XVI 
* Cf Hill, Greed cand Reman Coins, PL XY, 9; CE Ancient: Jhoieox, & pei a4@ a0 

“Ch Ancient Khotan, |. $y 355: * Ch below chap. vi, sec. iil; also Awerent Ahotan, | 
* See iid, |. pp. 961, 409; Pl cy, Guy, PP a53-5: 
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Reon | in foregrounil with remains of ancient biusehold furniture anil implements. 





48. RUINED DM ELLING N. XX, NIYA SITE, SEEN FROM EAST, IN COURSE OF EXCAVATION. 
Kitchen room i seen jo foreground, with large jar, 
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instance of the covering-tablet of a double-wedge document in wood having subsequently been 
transformed into a detached seal case, such as I had found in the course of my former excavations.’ 
Nor should it pass without notice that the rectangular double tablet N. xur. ii. r shows on the 
reverse of its under-tablet the unusual feature of an endorsement of which the first line is in Brahmi, 
and that, according to information kindly supplied by Professor Rapson, N, xt. ii, 2 is an exact 
duplicate of this tablet, but wanting its endorsement. 
The narrow apartment, iii, to the north-east also yielded half a dozen Kharosthi documents on Miscella- N 
wood, though their condition was not so perfect. To judge from the fragments of earthenware pots pei ee | 
; 
3 
| 
| 
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and the miscellaneous household utensils found there, it had evidently served as a living-room. found in 
Among the latter articles, seen in the photograph Fig. 52, were a mouse-trap (N, xin. iii. oon; N. xm 
Plate Xx); a boot-last (N, xu. iii, 002); a weaver's wooden comb; a bucket and a pitchfork in 

wood, and two baskets (see Fig. 47). In the small room, iv, adjoining was found a flat wooden tray, 
measuring about two feet by one foot five inches, which is seen in the photographs ; this, on account . 
of its raised edge decorated in chip-carving, my labourers took for an eating-tray—in all probability | 
rightly. Finally, from the narrow room, v, there came the boldly carved wooden panel, N. xm. v. 1 

(see Plate XIX), once belonging to some piece of furniture, and bearing in its decorative floral 
design unmistakable resemblance to the carved chair already referred to. The large round board 
in wood, seen in Fig. 47, probably served to close a sunk wooden trough, while the use of the long : 
rolier-like implement seen on the extreme left of Fig. 52 is uncertain. 

After clearing this dwelling we retraced our steps in the afternoon to the remains of a far larger Clearing of 
structure, N. xtv, situated about a quarter of a mile to the south-west, and quite close to our camping: tin N. xtv. 
place. Posts, bleached and splintered, but still rising up to nine feet in height, marked here the 
position of the walls of a hall, of which the ground-plan (see Plate 9) showed the imposing 
dimensions of fifty-six by forty-one feet. The massive pillars once supporting its roof near what 
must have been an atriunvlike central opening, still rose in their places and looked also most | 
impressive (sce Fig. 49), Unfortunately, except for these solitary posts, the walls of this hall, i, | 
together with any objects which may have once been left between them, proved completely eroded, ) 
and the sand covering the ground lay only one or two feet high. Quite close to the north-east 
there lay some scattered timber débris from a dwelling, ii, also completely destroyed by erosion. 

Neither here nor in the hall did the clearing effected yield any finds. 

But as I traced eastwards the scanty indications left by the walls of another large and badly Discovery of 
eroded structure, iii, I realized quickly that most of the ground underneath it was made up of the large refuse 
layers of a huge refuse heap. From north-east to south-west it extended for over fifty-three feet, — 
and its width seemed about fifty. Previous experience, such as I had gained at that rich 
mine, N. xv, in 1901, supplied sufficient reason for digging into this unsavoury quarry, though the 
pungent smells its contents emitted, even after more than sixteen centuries of burial, were made 
doubly trying by a fresh easterly breeze which drove the fine particles of dirt, etc., impartially into 
one’s eyes, throat, and nose. A wind-eroded depression eastwards facilitated the work of my 
trenches, and thus it was soon ascertained that the great mass of these rubbish accumulations 
consisted of horse and camel dung mixed with plentiful straw and twigs. Rags of various fabrics, 
apparently woollen and hempen, as well as torn pieces of felt, dressed leather, and skin, also turned 
up in them. By the evening I was able to recognize that some wooden posts, of which the tops had 
just been visible above the surface of the ground, belonged to a small boarded enclosure, about 
eight by six and a half feet, completely embedded. in the refuse. The clearing commenced here 


* See Anctent Kholan, i. pp. go2 (N. xv. 74), 411; iL PL cy, 
ante rf 
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had yielded a few rags of fine silk (N. xtv. fii. 00%), the small fragment of a Kharogthi document on 
leather (N. xv, 00$), and a little * Takhti shaped wooden tablet inscribed with Chinese characters of 
exquisite penmanship, when nightfall put-a stop to our first day's labours. 

The excavation was continued next morning with all the available labour, and allowed us to 
cut through these layers of stable refuse to the natural soil, and to lay bare the boarded enclosure: 
It proved to be open to the south, Its floor lay fully seven feet below the level occupied by the 
extant debris of structures, and its wooden boards standing to a height of five and a half feet were 
in perfect preservation. The quantity of straw and loose oats found at the bottom of the enclosure 
seemed to indicate that the latter had originally served to store fodder, etc., for the horses and 
other animals which, as the refuse accumulations around showed, must have been stabled near by 
for a long time, But there was also found evidence that the enclosure had at one period been 
utilized besides as a sort of dustbin for some earlier habitation. Thus in the midst of coarser 
refuse, and intermingled with various grains, there were found curious sweepings of all sorts—rags 
of manifold fabrics, in silk, wool, hemp, and felt; pieces of embroidered Jeather and felt; plaited 
braids and cords; fragments of fine lacquer ware; broken implements and fittings in wood, ete, 
To these I shall refer briefly hereafter. 

But far more important proved the find of over a dozen small label-like slips of wood which 
were discovered scattered amidst all this refuse. Eight among them retained Chinese inscriptions 
of beautiful penmanship and in complete preservation. One complete and two fragmentary pieces 
also showed some Chinese characters, while the rest were blank. I greatly regretted at the time 
that, prompted by the desire to save my excellent Chinese secretary weary tramps across dunes 
and the hardships of desert campings to which his previous career had in no way trained him, I had 
left him behind at Ttilkich-kél.in charge of my depot. But 1 felt still more regret later, when 
the antiquarian interest of these small records was fully revealed to me. 

From such rapid examination as Chiang Szii-yeh was able to make of them em row/e after 
our reunion, I gathered, indeed, that from the character of their contents these slips must have 
served as forwarding notes attached to various presents, But it was only through the scholarly 
analysis and translation furnished to me in 1910 by M, Chavannes, and now embodied in his volume 
of this Report, that I became aware of the special importance attaching to these records. He has 
shown there that the eight label-like little tablets, measuring from about two and a half to four 
inches in length and about half an inch in width, as seen in Plate XXx1 of his volume, were 
originally fastened to presents consisting of a jewel which members of the local royal family made 
to each other, or received from their subjects, perhaps on the occasion of the New Year, 

On one side of the label the donor inscribed his name and the mention of his present and good 
wishes. On the other appears the name or'title of the recipient. In one case it is the mother of 
the king who presents her gift and salutations to her son; in another the wife of the hereditary 
prince sends them to one of the king's wives, ete, Presentations are recorded from certain 
personages to the princess Ch’un, to the younger hereditary prince, etc. 

Most of the ‘royal’ personages and the donors are designated by name, But there seems 
little hope of their ever being identified from Chinese historical records, seeing that they must have 
belonged to the family of a small local ruler, not likely to figure in such notices as the extant Annals 
intermittently present of the states of the ‘Western Regions’, Nor do the labels give the name 
of the territory over which the head of this royal family ruled, and of which this site evidently was 
the chief place, But it is an interesting indication that in N. xrv, iii, ro one of the king's wives 


" See Documents, pp. 198 wqq; 
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is described as ‘the princess of Chii-mo ff se’, the territory which corresponds to the present 
Charchan, some ten marches to the east on the route to Lop-nor.™ 

Now this definite mention of Chil-mo or Charchan as a territory with which the miler of the 
ancient oasis represented by the Niya Site stood in close relation, necessarily forces the question as 
to the identity of his own ‘kingdom ' upon our attention. Since it is clearly proved by these little 
tablets that the ancient oasis possessed its own ruling family, I do not hesitate to identify the site as 
the chief place of the territory of Ching-chiieh #4 $f which the Chinese historical records from Han 
to T'ang times place to the west of Chil-mo,"* In the Former Han Annals ‘the kingdom of Ching- 
chileh’ is described as situated to the west of Chu-mo at a distance of two thousand li" Its western 
neighbour was the kingdom of Yu-mi $f mf at a distance of 460 li. Since the latter territory must 
certainly be identified with the Chira-Keriya tract,“ we are thus led to place Ching-chiieh on the 
Niya River in spite of the greatly exaggerated distance indicated between Chil-mo and Ching-chtieh." 
‘The capital of the kingdom is named ‘the city of Ching-chiieh’, But the limited size of the ‘kingdom ' 
is sufficiently proved by the estimates of its population, ' 480 families, comprising 3,360 persons, with 
500 trained troops.’ 

No details are given about Ching-chieh by the Later Han Annals, which merely mention it 
along with Shan-shan and Chii-mo on the route from Yii-mén to Khotan.'"* Ching-chiieh figures 
similarly in the list of territories which the Wei Ho, composed between a_p, 239-65, enumerates 


along the ‘southern route’ leading westwards from Lop-ndr to Khotan.’ But here we have in- 


addition the distinct statement that Ching-chtieh along with Chil-mo and Hsiao-wan, another small 
territory which lay to the south of Chii-mo and evidently corresponds to the hill settlements between 
Kapa and Achchan, was dependent upon Shan-shan or Lou-lan, the territory adjoining Lop-nér. 
The statement has its special interest for the identification of Ching-chiteh with the territory of which 
the Niya Site may be assumed to have been the chief place. On the one hand, it dates from the 
period immediately preceding the time when we assume the site to have been abandoned, On the 
other, it helps to explain why among the Chinese documents excavated in 1901 there was the cover, 
N- xv. 345," of an edict emanating from the ‘king of Shan-shan', and why the records of N. xxtv 
discussed below include two covers bearing the seal-impression of the commander of Shan-shan.’® 


Ching-chiieh figures still in the T'ang Annals as the name of a ‘little kingdom * to the east of 


in J" onmg-pam, vi. (1905), pe 636, mote 3. 

“ See Ancient KAotan, i.p. 467. The question is not 
materially effected by the calculations on varying distance 
estimates of the Han and TYang Annals which lead Dr. 
Herrmann (Seidenstrasom, i, p, 96%qq.) to postulate for the 


" CY. Chavannes, "ewng-pae, vi. (1905), p 636; Veyare 
ide Song Fon, p. 83, note t 5 Ancien! KAotan, i. p.4353 below, 


chap, vit, sec. i 
" ‘The priority of having correctly surmised this location 
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of Ching-chiieh. belongs to M. Grenard, The references 
made to the point in the text of his publication on the Jaberis 
Duirewil de Rhins, i pp. t4, 61; ti, pp. 147 sqq., are based 
partly on a delisive resemblance between the name Avy-dyne, 
as he spells Ching-chtieh, and the variant Kenk al, in which 
the name Ketek 5, applied by popular tradition 10 widely 
distant oli sites in the Tarim Basin, presents itself in Mubam- 
madan legends: Bot he was fight in looking for Kin-kiue 
(Ching-chiteh) to the north of Imam Ja'far Sadiq, where he 


and M. Dutreuil de Rhins bad heard of, but not ‘actually 


visited, an ‘old town‘, ic. tho ruins of the Niya Site, first 
explored by me ten yeare later, Also Herrmann, Seiden- 
sirasten, i. pp. 92, 99 3q., was right in accepting this 
location. 


See Wylie in /, AntArop. dns, x po 26; Chavannes, 


capital of Ya-mi a position to the north-east of Farhid Bég- 
Yailiki, even without archaeological evidence, and to deduce 
from this conjectural location a more westerly course of the 
Keriya River. 

“ This instance of a very: serious error in the road 
records handed down in the Former Han Annals ought to 
sale emphatic warning hice too great reliance on such 

nese measurements when investigating difficult points o 
ancient Cenlral-Asian geography, : 

" CE Chavannes, 7" oumg-puo, 1904, p, 170, 

"CL iba, egos, p. 537. 

" See Amview! Adon, |. pp. 361, 371, 

™ See below, chap. v1, sec. iii, 
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Khotan.” But it is certain that the ancient site representing its capital during Han and Chin times 
must by then have been abandoned for centuries. We have also seen that Hsilan-tsang knew the 
town which he passed in a corresponding position on the Niya River, a few years before T’ang rule 
was extended to the Tarim Basin, by the name of Néjang, identical with the present Viya, and that 
it served then as the frontier station of the Khotan kingdom. Hence it seems safe to assume 
that Ching-chiieh in the T’ang Annals is merely an archaic designation for what is now the Niya 
Oasis. With this the distance of seven hundred i to the east of Khotan there indicated agrees 
remarkably well, seven daily marches being still the usual reckoning between Khotan and Niya," 

The presence of these Chinese tablets in the dustbin of N. xtv. iii, can readily be accounted 
for only on the assumption that the local chief's residence had stood near this great refuse deposit. 
Was it from the large hall, N. xtv. i, adjoining that these quaint relics of a royalty as yet unrecorded 
had found their way into the dustbin? Or did this hall, before it was covered up by stable refuse, 
belong to a more imposing structure of an earlier period which had di without leaving 
a trace on the surface, even before the site was abandoned towards the end of the third century A.p.? 
Had I known at the time the significance of these little Chinese tablets, I should certainly have 
endeavoured to give an answer to these questions by excavating below the ground level of the ruins 
N. xtv. i, ii, and by any other practicable operations. 

The evidence otherwise available does not suffice for a definite answer, but yet merits careful 
record. In the first place the fact must once more be noted that the floor of the boarded enclosure, 
in which the tablets and other ' sweepings" of archaeological interest were found, lay fully seven feet 
below the ground level occupied by the ruins and eroded remains of timber and plaster walls which 
the plan (Plate 9) shows along the north-east and north-west sides of the refuse deposits. This 
difference of levels is readily explicable only in two ways. Either there had originally been 
a natural depression by the side of the buildings which we may presume to have been part of the 
royal residence, and this was suitably utilized as a place for stabling and depositing refuse until the 
surface level rose to that of the adjoining ground westwards. Then it may have been built over by 
some structure to which the walls referred to belonged. Or else we should have to assume that the 
ground level was originally the same, both at the area occupied by j and ii, and at that of the refuse 
heap iii, and that just as at the latter the level had gradually risen by successive rubbish deposits, 
so it had been raised at the former, too, as the result of long-continued occupation by periodically 
renewed buildings. Which of these two assumptions is more likely I am unable to decide now. 
But it is noteworthy that in the south-western portion of the refuse heap I came upon what looked 
like remains of an encircling wall built of sun-dried bricks, about three feet thick. Amidst its débris 
there lay pieces of clay which seemed to have been fired accidentally, These remains were found 
well above the natural ground, resting between refuse layers both below and above. 

There remains thus the possibility open that the miscellaneous articles found within the boarded 
enclosure and mostly in its lower portion may date from a time not inconsiderably earlier than the 


period immediately preceding the abandonment of the site. This justifies a closer scrutiny of these 


articles with a view to any chronological indications they may, 


perhaps, furnish. Looking at the 


Chinese tablets in the first place, I cannot help being struck by the difference their writing presents 


" See Chavannes, Zurre arid, p. 127. 
= CL Ancient Khoten, i. p. 341; above, p. 212. 


™ The difference between thia Tang estimate of zoo |i 


and that of 850 I in the Former Han Annals (see Wylie in 
J. Anthrop. Inst. x p. 29; Herrmann, Sadenstrazeem, i. 
p- 96) deserves notice. It is fully accounted for by the fact 
that the direct distunce from Khotan to the Niya Site (the 


Ching-chich of Han times) is distinctly greater than. that 
from Khotan to the Niya catis, Iu addition it miust be 
remembered that the direct route to the former between the 
Keriya and Niya Rivers crosses what already in ancient times 
must have been a troublesome belt of sandy desert, whereas 
the modern route to Niya avoids this and after Keriya passes 
oaly over far easier gravel desert. ad 
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to that of the Chinese records on wood brought to light in 1901 from the rubbish heap N. xv at 
this site. Speaking without any knowledge of Chinese palaeography I must own to the impression 
that the general style of the characters in these beautifully penned Jabels of N. xtv. iii approaches 
more closely to the ductus observed in the documents of Former and Later Han times which I dis- 
covered along the Tun-huang Limes, than to that shown by the records of the Chin dynasties’ epoch 
among my finds at the Niya and * Lou-lan’ Sites.** But it must remain for competent Sinologists to 
decide whether this impression is right, and if so, whether this resemblance is not due, perhaps, more 
to archaic tendencies of calligraphy than to proximity in time. 

As to the other small relics which have survived in this dustbin, several among them present 


Minor finds 


points of special interest. [t is true, we can scarcely hope ever to obtain a sufficiently close know- pei. 


ledge of the development of ancient weaving industries in Central Asia and China to derive chrono- 
logical indications from the manifold fragments of fabrics in silk, wool, and felt which the Descriptive 
List below shows (see N. x1v. ili. 001, 003,007). But the total absence of cotton among these 
materials, as far as Dr. Hanausek’s analysis of characteristic specimens shows, is noteworthy. The 
conical head-gear, N. xrv. 004, in carefully gored yellow felt is curious on account of its Phrygian 
cap-like shape, The two arrowheads in bronze and iron, N, xrv. 008; iii. 0032 (Plate XXIX), do not 
differ materially in shape from those found elsewhere at this or the ‘ Lou-lan’ Site, The small 
bronze plates, N. xrv, 009-0011 (Plate XXIX), which look as if they had belonged to scale armour, are 
certainly peculiar, but were found on eroded ground near N. xrv. iii, not in the dustbin itself. The 
chopsticks, N. x1v. iii. 0020, 0021, imply Chinese customs of eating, and the lacquered ones are, like the 
piece of a fine lacquered frame, N. x1y, iii. 0025, probably of Chinese origin. The carefully worked 
ornamental button-edging in leather, N- xv, iii. 0033 (Plate XXIX), and the pendant or button in paste 
inlay with elaborate design, N. xiv. iii..0035 (Plate XXIX), attest the use of elegant apparel by those 
who resided close by. Furniture is represented by the two well-designed chair-legs in turned wood, 
N. x1v. iii. 0036, 0037, Small but of distinct interest are the two morticed wooden pieces, N. xtv. iii. 
0010, 0017 (Plate XXVIN1), which after the analogy of numerous similar finds from the Tun-huang 
Limes have been described as seal-cases. Their real use is not quite certain. But in any case it 
deserves attention that, abundant as finds of small objects in wood serving stationery purposes have 
been both at the sites of Niya and ‘ Lou-lan’, yet the only analogous pieces have come to light from 
the remains of those old watch-stations of Han times in the Tun-huang desert.” 


Even before the clearing of the refuse layers of N. xtv. iii was completed, the number of avail Excavation 
able men had enabled me to commence the excavation of the chain of smaller ruins stretching south, Seti 


Naik Ram Singh supervising. When I was able to bring the whole of the men to this task the 
progress made was rapid. Some of the dwellings had suffered much from erosion, and withia their 
broken walls but little sand had accumulated. Others had been better protected, and it cost great 
efforts to clear the high sand which filled their rooms, in one or two instances to the very ceiling. 
But the men wielded their Ketmans with remarkable perseverance, in spite of the trouble caused by 
the necessarily limited water rations, and the encouragement of small rewards paid for the first finds 
of interest in each structure sufficed to keep them hard at work for ten or eleven hours daily. 


At a group of much-eroded dwellings of small size, about half a mile to the south of N. sav, the Finds in “ 
ruin. first cleared, N. xv (see plan in Plate to), yielded some well-preserved Kharosthi tablets of ins N. 
varying shapes as well as two stick-like implements, probably used in weaving, and a much-fissured ~~" 


double-bracket in wood, as shown by the photograph in Fig. 52, over five feet long. The rather 


* See Ancient Kholen, i. p. 358 ; ii, Pl, CXTE-CXTV, = Cf T. vin. §; xu. 002 in Descriptive List below ; 
* Cf for Han documents Chavannes, Documenis, Pi. also Pi. LIT. ; 
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coarsely designed carving of the under-surface showed the four petalled flower of Gandhara origin, 


along with simpler patterns, In the scanty remains of N. xvt (see plan in Plate 11), the extant walls 


were constructed of rushes and plaster, and the only find to be noticed was a bent stick which may 
have served as a fixed shoemaker's measure (N. xvi. i. 002; see Plate XXVIH). The rain N. xvn 
had suffered so badly through erosion that only a single small room, with a sitting platform, could be 
traced, the solitary find being a wedge-shaped tablet with a column of Kharosthi writing at its square 
end. This probably had been earlier the under-tablet of a doubie-wedge which had been scraped 
down to be used again for a memorandum. 

In another small group of dwellings, situated over a mile to the east-south-east, the rain N. xv 
(see plan in Plate 11) was of fairly large size but completely eroded. Apart from the rectangular 
covering-tablet of a Kharosthi document there was found here a large wooden eating-tray, about 
thirty-two inches by fifteen inches, raised to a height of six inches by short legs (seen in background 
of the photograph, Fig. 52). A curious object here recovered was a flat wooden stamp, N. xvi. 
001 (see Plate XIX), showing on its face the rade design ofa cow. Its use remains doubtful. About 
fifty yards to the south-east there were clear remains of an orchard, with several trunks in a row of 
dead mulberry-trees still rising to heights varying from ten to twelve feet (see Fig. 51 ). Evidently 
a dune had offered them protection for centuries and thus saved them. 

N. xix was a dwelling about a quarter of a mile to the east of N, xvril, covered by sand to 
a height of two to five feet, The photograph in Fig. 50 shows its eastern part as it looked before 
excavation, and its plan is seen in Plate 8, It consisted of two separate sets of rooms separated by 
a small fenced orchard, the trees of which, mainly mulberry, were lying as prostrate trunks in the 
sand. Most of the walls were constructed in timber and plaster, with diagonal tamarisk matting as 
acore, In the western set room i yielded the under-tablet of a wedge document in Kharosthi and 
room ii an intact jar, twenty-one inches high, nineteen across at its widest and six inches in diameter 
at its mouth (see Fig. 52), From the passage, itl, of the eastern set there emerged three label- 
shaped tablets; part of a bowl decorated in red and black lacquer; two boot-lasts of different sizes 
(N. XIX. 001,002; see Plate XIX) and a small wooden implement (N. x1x. 603, see Plate XXVIII) 
which might possibly have served asa handle for the thong of a fire-drill or as a ‘dead-eye* for 
a rope. In the largest room, N, xix. iv, the two well-preserved door-jambs showed decorative 
carving of the pattern now known in the Punjab as jeudana (see inset in Plate $). Two small 
structures to the east and south of N, xrx, at thirty and ten yards’ distance respectively, proved 
completely eroded, the only remains left being the posts which rose above the low sand dunes: To 
the south of the first a.row of big poplars (Tereks) still stood upright at regular intervals: 

After clearing N. xix 1 marched on the evening of October 21 across the dunes eastwards in 
order to examine the large ruin, the posts of which rising above the dunes had-attracted notice from 
adistance. It proved, as expected, the ancient residence, N. vim, already excavated in 1g01, The 
condition of the sands overlying and surrounding it and the adjacent ruins seemed to have changed 
very little. While there I was rejoined by Surveyor Ram Singh and learned with some dismay that 
the guidance of Islam Akhiin, the Niya villager who had offered to show some ruins newly dis- 
covered away fo the east, had completely failed. He persisted in moving northward, in manifest 
contradiction to his previous statements, and when no ruins of any sort were sighted after a long 
and trying day's march, confessed to having lost his bearings. On the next day Islam Akhin 
endeavoured to pick up some guiding points by steering south-eastwards, But his confusion 
becoming more and more manifest, the Surveyor thought it prudent to. head again for my camp 
before the camels, which showed signs of exhaustion, broke down. In spite of various détours and 
the growing height of the dunes, Ram Singh had reached a point fully thirteen miles farther north in 
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a straight line than my northernmost camp of 1901. His testimony as to the complete absence of 
ancient structural remains in that direction was all the more important, because I could rely on his 
accuracy and keen eyesight. He had found all ground covered with dunes, generally ten to fifteen 
feet in height, and had noticed pottery débris only at one patch of eroded soil, about a mile or so 
beyond N. vitt. Curiously enough he had found a small group of Toghraks still living beyond the 
high ridge of sand reached on his reconnaissance of 1901. 

It was evident that either Islam Akhon, like his namesake, the Khotan forger unmasked at Search for 
the close of my first explorations, had indulged in romancing, or his topographical memory was doyort east- 
defective. Yet his statement as to the ruins to the east of those previously explored by me could — 
not be left untested merely because he had chosen a wrong bearing by mistake—or otherwise. So 
next morning Ibrahim ‘the miller’, with Saduk Akhin, the intellivent shepherd from the Mazar, and 
another enterprising companion, was sent out to reconnoitre independently eastwards. [ had heard 
more than once of cases when men, shiftless and often enfeebled by opium, whom the hope of finding 
‘treasure’ tempted to old sites in the desert, had lost their lives by mistaking the direction which 
might have guided them back to safety after their scanty store of water was exhausted, Perhaps 
this had been the fate of the man whose skeleton I came upon, about halfway between N, xrx and 
vill, stretched out on the sand. It was lying face downwards.on a low dune, with no remains what- 
ever near by. The preservation of most of the bones showed that it could not have been exposed 
to erosion for a protracted period, This discovery was not without its use to me; for it first induced 
[brahim to mention to me the cemetery, or ‘Mazar’ he thought, which he had come upon in the 
course of his last wanderings at a point to the south-east of N. xx, About this more further on. 

October 22 was mainly occupied by the clearing of N. xx, a relatively lange house, of which Clearing of 
Plate 12 shows the ground-plan and Fig. 53 the appearance before excavation, The complex of ‘in N. xx, 
its rooms extended over ninety feet from north to south, and sand filled them up to seyen feet in 
height. Whereas the east side of the building had suffered from erosion the vicinity of a dune had 
protected the south-west portion and, in fact, prevented its complete excavation within the time 
I was able to afford. Room ii was filled completely with sand up to its roofing, which was six feet 
seven inches above the floor and made of short rafters with brushwood layers above, the whole 
resting on a rough longitudinal beam. The room, i, adjoining eastwards must have served for 
a kitchen. It is seen in the foreground of the photograph (Fig, 48). Here two big jars were 
found, one complete measuring three feet in diameter where widest, with a height of two feet eight 
inches and a mouth ten inches across, This jar had been cracked while in use and was found 
enclosed in a rope netting to secure it, Two branching posts in a recess of the same room served 
for trivets. The walls in this northern portion of the house were constructed either of timber 
and plaster with diagonal tamarisk matting or of vertical rush bundles covered with plaster. 

__ The apartments in the southern part of the house (see photograph, Fig. 54) were more car© Construc- 
fully built, and the central posts of the framework showed their roof to have had a height of about "ve features 
eight feet. An inset in the plan (Plate 12) shows the constructive details of the timber and wattle 
framework in the east wall of room iii, In the other walls of this room and of the small apart- 

ment, iy, the wattle consisted of horizontal reed bundles fixed to the posts of the framework. The 

wall plaster of these two rooms was of unusual hardness and retained a pink colour-wash, Near the 

north door of ili a graffito showed the outlines of a hand with the five fingers spread out. Two low 

doors in carefully fitted wooden frames, with jambs slightly slanting, opened from iii into rooms 

which could not be cleared owing to the height of the dune overlying them. One of these doors, 

with its lintel five feet above the floor, and another to the south were approached across the sitting 
platform of the room, an unusual arrangement, In the small apartment, iv, a small slip-shaped 
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tablet came to light, the only other find being a lignite seal discovered in one of the northern rooms 
(see N. xx. cor, Plate xxrx), | 

N. xxt was the ruin of a small dwelling about half-way between N, xvi and N. xx, and was 
eroded down to a level of some six inches from the plastered floor. Only two rooms, about ten feet 
square each, were traceable on the little plateau created by wind erosion, Just under the sitting 
platform of the northern room lay a human skull, and bones of the same skeleton strewed the slope 
below. Were these the remains of another hapless ‘ treasure-seeker'? A small oblong Kharosthi 
tablet, the decorated neck and handle of a large hand-made pottery vessel (N. xxi. cot; see 
Plate XXXVI), and the bottom’of a lacquered wooden bowl, still retaining the rivets of some ancient 
repairs, were the only finds here, 

The southernmost ruin. of this group was N. xxtt, situated about a quarter of a mile from 
N. xx and N. xxn The rooms traceable formed a suite running north to south (see plan, Plate 13), 
and their clearing was made difficult by the presence of a dune, about thirteen feet high, which 
adjoined and partly overlay them on the east. The excavation of them cost nearly the whole of 
October 23, but was rewarded by a good yield of Kharostht documents on wood. In the small 
northernmost room, i, with walls of rushes and plaster, there were found seven tablets, mostly of 
oblong shape; a heavy wooden comb as used by weavers (N. xxn. i, oot; see Plate XXVIII); and 
a quaint little doll, N, xxtt. i, 002, carved in wood with hinged legs and dressed up in gay silks, 
From the adjoining small apartment, ii, two oblong tablets were recovered. Much more abundant 
were the Kharosthi documents on wood which came to light in room iii, measuring twenty-one 
by eighteen feet and filled with sand to a height of over seven feet. Most of the twenty-three 
tablets were of the wedge type, three of them being complete doublewedges. On one of these, 
N. xxii, iii, 18, the obverse of the covering-tablet still retained in perfect preservation the clay 
impression of a seal, familiar to me already from my excavations of 1901, showing Pallas Athene 
with aegis and thunderbolt.*. Another but poor impression of the same seal appears on the covering- 
tabiet N. xxu. iii, 16. All the tablets were found sticking to the floor and were encrasted with 
dirt, a sign that they had been thrown down there while the room was still inhabited, 

Among the miscellaneous objects found, a large cupboard, raised on high and curiously carved 
legs, was, perhaps, the most interesting. It is reproduced in Plate 11 from a drawing to scale made by 
Naik Rim Singh. It no doubt served, like the present was-sanaak of Turkestan villagers, for the 
sate storage of food articles, and the peculiar carving of the legs was manifestly intended to render 
access impossible for small rodents. A cupboard closely resembling this in size and shape is seen in 
the photograph of N. xxvi (Fig. 57)" To the north of the house a rush fence lined by a row of 
dead poplars mostly fallen could be traced fora distance of 105 feet up to where it disappeared 
under a dune. Avshort distance to the south the outlines of an ancient tank could still clearly be 
recognized within the oblong enclosure, about thirty-six by twenty-eight feet, formed by rows of 
large poplars (see Fig. 55). The big sand-cone, more than forty-two feet high, seen in the photograph 
by the side of the tank, was one of the very last in this direction still retaining living: taniarisk 
growth, 

section IIT—RECORDS FROM A HIDDEN ARCHIVE, N. XXIV 


By the evening of October 24 my camp was shifted to a small group of ruins which in 1903 
had discovered only at the very close of my visit, too late for systematic exploration, and which 
had ever since made me wish for a return to the site. {ts dwellings lay close together on the 

* Cl. Ancient Khoten, & p. 954; % Pl UXXt, 
* For similar cupboards found in igor at this site, ef Amerent XAotow, i. pp. 377, 379. 
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extreme western edge of what had then appeared to be the central portion of the ancient oasis. Only 
one of them, N, xt, the westernmost of the group, could be cleared then, and that not quite com- 
pletely, no ‘finds’ rewarding the labour. 

Our work on the morning of October 24 began in a very promising fashion at the badly Clearing 

eroded remains of a house, situated about onethird of a mile to the south-east of N. xm (see plan, svete, 
Plate 13). The three rooms still traceable with their timber and plaster walls were covered nowhere N, xxm. 
by more than a foot of drift sand. But this had sufficed to save over thirty wooden documents, 
though on some the Kharosthi writing had suffered badly by exposure. Rectangular and wedge- 
shaped tablets prevailed, and on one of the latter, N. xxu. ii. 8, there survived a clay impression 
from the same classical seal which I had first encountered on tablets excavated at N. xi.' “Among 
the miscellaneous antiques found there may be mentioned a curious piece of superior basket work, 
N. xxiii. 003, apparently of bamboo, and of Chinese origin ; a band of ‘ green" leather, N. xxi. oor, 
once lacquered and probably belonging to scale armour; an incised wooden stamp, N. xxitt. 002 
(Plate XIx); and an oval, trough-shaped piece of horn, N. xxi. ii. 005, which may well have served 
as an inkstand, The close resemblance in the make and decoration of the lacquered bowl fragment 
N, xxi. i. oF to a piece found at a station on the ancient Limes west of Tun-huang suggests 
Chinese manufacture for all such lacquered ware, The fence enclosing the courtyard had withstood 
erosion far better than the ruined dwelling itself, and could be traced for upwards of 130 feet in 
one stretch from south-east to north-west with adjoining extensions, The big poplars once lining it 
lay as dedd trunks stretched out in a row, while to the south dead fruit-trees strewed the ground 
marking an orchard. 

From here | turned my diggers to the large ruined residence, N. xxtv, situated about a quarter Excavation 
of a mile to the north of N. xxi and nearest to N. xu, with which my excavations of 1901 had sea 
concluded. Its remains, shown by the photograph (Fig. 59) in the course of excavation, occupied * 
a small plateau which ground eroded to a depth of about sixteen feet surrounded on all sides except 
on the south, The plan reproduced in Plate 14 shows the arrangement of the numerous 
apartments, of which the walls, mostly built in timber and plaster, still stood some height above 
ground or were otherwise traceable. But that this residence was once even larger was shown by 
the débris of timber strewing the slopes of the extant plateau to the north and east. Here on the 
east were found also the dead trunks of poplars, some still upright as in Fig. 59, which must have 
belonged to rows adjoining a courtyard or garden, It will be seen from the plan that, while the 
living-rooms occupied the centre and cast side, the outhouse and stables lay westwards. 

On commencing systematic clearing from the north in what remained of room i we came first Finds in 
upon some badly bleached and warped tablets which had lost all their writing, The room adjoining '°™ iv. 
it in the north-east corner had already been cleared in the course of my hurried examination of 1901, 
when the only find was a large jar, nearly three feet in diameter and let into the floor.t From 
rooms ii and iii came some tablets in better condition, two still showing traces of their Kharosthi 
writing. The inner room, iv, was provided with plastered sitting platforms on three sides, after 
a fashion which, as the plan of a modern residence at Bagh-jigda, reproduced in Plate 12, shows, 
still survives to this day in timber and plaster-built houses of well-to-do people in this region. Some 
of the posts of the wall framework which retained their original height proved that the ceiling had 
been about eight feet from the floor. Two large beams, twenty-two feet long, had once supported 
the ceiling and now lay stretched out on the sand which covered this room to a height of four 
to five feet. To judge from the massive nature of these beams it seems possible that they were 
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meant to support an upper floor. Here were found a double-wedge tablet, N, soxrv. iv. 2, in perfect 
condition, unopened and still retaining its clay seal; a well-preserved double-bracket, N. xxrv. iv, 
002 (see Plate XVIII), showing carefully executed wood-carving in Gandhara style; also some 
pieces of turned woodwork seen in the foreground of the photograph, Fig. 62. Of house. 
hold furniture there are seen also here a large oblong eating-tray, broken, and a wooden cupboard of 
the type already described, The use of a net, made of the strong fibre rope which is still known at 
the present day under the name of £ds4u, remains doubtful. The walls of this room showed a core of 
horizontal reeds within their solid plaster. The central pillar once supporting the ceiling had 
a thickness of one and a half feet; from a height of about three feet above the floor its wood was 
completely bleached and fissured by exposure. 

The size of this room and of another to the south, vii, measuring twenty-five by nineteen feet, 
together with other indications, proved that the house must have been that of a well-to-do person, 
That he had been an official of some consequence was suggested by the fact that two long and 
narrow apartments, v and vi, to the east of these halls and manifestly intended only as passages 
or ante-rooms, yielded finds of well-preserved Kharogsthi tablets of respectable size, including an 
oblong board, N. xxiv. vi. 1, nearly three feet in length (see Plate XX¥) on both sides of which was 
writing by different hands suggestive of drafts or office memoranda. As an interesting constructive 
feature, subsequently met with also in N. xxvi (see Figs, 62, 63), it may be mentioned that the 
passage, vi, communicated with the inner hall vii, not only by a door, but also by two wide panelled 
windows, of which the inset in Plate 14 shows the elevation, It is probable that these windows, 
like their exact pendants still to be found in the larger modern houses of the Khotan region, were 
originally closed with lattice-work. 

The previous finds of inscribed tablets in this house, scattered as they were, had raised the 
hope of finding more in what might prove the owner's office room. This hope was soon justified 
when the clearing reached room viii, adjoining the main hall on the south and measuring about 
twenty-six by twelve and a half feet. The photographs, Figs. 61, 62, show parts of it in the 
foreground. As soon as the excavation proceeding from the east side of the r 
a point about three feet from the south-east corner of vii, tablets emenged in rapid succession 
from the sand lying against the north wall of the room. They lay close together, loose, and 
without any order, from the plastered floor to about one foot above it, just as if files or bundles 
of these wooden documents had been thrown down haphazard. In the photograph, Fig. 58, a batch 
of these tablets is seen cropping out from the sand. The total number of pieces recovered here 
within a few square feet rose soon to fifty-four. 

The majority of these are wedge tablets, two of them quite complete, and as detached covering- 
and under-tablets are represented among them in approximately equal numbers, it is probable that 
closer examination will lead to the fitting together of more double-wedges, ‘There was found here 
only a single rectangular document, the under-tablet N. xxiv. viii. 44 b. The remaining twenty-three 
tablets belonged to that miscellaneous class of records for which in Avmelent KAotan | adopted the 
general designation of ‘oblong tablets’.* “The frequency of columnar arrangement in the writing 
showed that the contents were probably accounts, lists, and miscellaneous ‘office papers’, to use an 
anachronism, An almost general and very gratifying feature of the records was their excellent 
state of preservation, without injury from damp or erosion. Evidently we had shit upon files from 
some official's daftar, thrown down and soon covered by loose drift sand. which ever since had 
offered them full protection. After this heap had been safely extracted, a careful search in other 
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parts of the room brought to light five more tablets, N, xxty, viil. 65-9. These emerged from 
the top of the mud flooring, having been thrown into corners and below the walls, probably & 
some time before the abandonment. Their thickly encrusted condition was a result of contact with 
plastered surfaces. 
The scraping of the floor was still proceeding when a strange discovery rewarded honest Discovery of 
Rustam, whom, as the most experienced and reliable of my old diggers of rg01, | was employing — fe 
on this search. Already during the first clearing I had noticed a large lump of clay or plaster, documents. 
looking like a fragment from a broken wall, lying close to the north wall of the room where the 
tablets had turned up in packets. At the time I thought little of its presence there, but had 
ordered it to be left undisturbed. Now when Rustam extracted between it and the wall the well- 
preserved wedge covering-tablet, N. xxrv, viii. 70, 1 could not prevent its removal. As soon as 
this had been effected, I saw him eagerly burrow with his hands into the floor thus laid bare, and, 
before I could put any question, triumphantly draw forth, from a hole dug less than six inches 
deep, the complete rectangular tablet N. xxrv. viii. 71, with its clay seal intact and the envelope 
still secured by the original string fastening. Rustam's fingers now worked with the sudden energy 
of the successful ‘ treasure-seeker' at enlarging the hole, and soon I could see that the space towards 
the wall and below the foundation beam of the latter was filled with closely packed layers of 
similar wooden documents. The photograph, Fig. 61, shows the spot of the deposit, a little to the 
right of the measuring-rod, just as it looked before the work of extraction was completed next morning. 
There could be no doubt that we had come upon a small hidden archive, and I greeted Clearing of 
this novel experience with keen satisfaction. Apart from the interest of the documents themselves ir ey 
and their remarkable state of preservation; the very conditions of their discovery were bound to : 
afford valuable indications. The ground in front had first to be opened out to permit safe and 
orderly removal of the tablets. This was then commenced from the top layer and from west 
to east, the tablets being numbered accordingly. As one large rectangular double tablet after 
another was lifted out and cleared of the adhering dust layer, I noted with special satisfaction 
that with a few exceptions they all retained their string fastenings unopened and sealed down 
on the envelope in the original fashion. But darkness came on long before I could extract 
the whole of the records which lay exposed below the wall, and I had to be content with clear- 
ing that evening the tablets N. xxiv, viii. 71-86 only. In my Personal Narrative I have described 
the safeguards I adopted to preclude any possible interference with the remaining contents of : 
the deposit during the night, and in the course of the following morning, October 25, 1 was able 
to remove these tablets too, N. xxrv. viii. 87-06, in perfect safety. 
It was easy for me to realize the great value of the fresh materials which such a haul of Complete 
perfectly preserved documents would furnish for the study of the language and the elucidation of the oe. 
contents in these difficult Kharosthi records. But I also knew that years would pass before these unopened. 
materials could be fully utilized by philological research. 1 was, therefore, all the more gratified 
to find on the spot that they afforded manifest confirmation of a conjectural explanation I had 
arrived at in the case of a few previous finds of this kind. Of none of the rectangular tablets 
discovered on my previous journey were translations available at the time when | discussed 
the outer features, etc., of this important class of documents in my Axcient Kiotan* But the fact 
that no less than three of the complete rectangular tablets from N. xv were found unopened, ] 
along with some other considerations, led me then to suppose that these were deeds of agreement 
and the like which had to be kept under their original fastening in order that in case of need x 
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their validity might be established in court. Since, as shown in that discussion, the clay seals were 
the only means used to authenticate this type of ancient Kharosthi document, it was obvious that the 
seal impressed in the centre of the covering-tablet, as well as the string passing under it and 
holding the under- and covering-tablets tightly together, had to be preserved intact if the text 
written on the inner surfaces was to be kept safe from any tampering and to retain its value as 
legal proof of the transaction recorded, 

For the assumption thus arrived at years before, and not yet tested by the results of slowly 
progressing decipherment, I could scarcely have wished for better archaeological proof than that: 
which the little archive discovered in N. xxry.-viii now furnished, Here was 2 large series of 
documents carefully hidden away as deeds, bonds, and similar legal instruments of value would 
be, when left behind in case of necessity, all of them on double rectangular tablets and the great 
majority of them still secured snder their original sealings. What rapid examination of the 
writing 1 could spare time for then or later, seemed to show that the docket-like entries found 
here on the obverse of almost all the covering-tablets, above and below the seals, were not of 
the usual address style I knew from the envelopes of certain rectangular tablets, found on my 
former visit, which manifestly contained letters.* Thus the only question still open seemed to be; 
were these documents, hidden away with their seals and fastenings intact, deeds, or agreements 
which the official residing in the house had in safe keeping, or did they refer to land and 
property of his own ? 

The answer, I was well aware, could only be supplied by the complete decipherment and 
elucidation of these strangely recovered records. However, in the meantime it was encouraging 
to me to note that the very exceptions seemed to support my conjecture in. its main outline, 
When late in the evening after the discovery I examined the two documents, N. xxiv. viii. 771 88, 
which alone in the whole series had turned up open with the fastening completely severed, I 
found that both were letters addressed in due form to the ‘great Cojhbo Somjaka’, ‘whose sight 
is dear to gods and men’, The name of the same officer had appeared in’ the addresses of 
many of the wedge covering-tablets, presumably belonging to letters with brief office orders, 
which had come to light in such numbers from the floor of the same room,’ 1 wondered at the 
time what the contents of these two letters might have been to induce the last owner of the. 
house, whether Cojhbo Somjaka himself or his heir, subordinate. or successor, to keep them along 
with what I assumed to be deeds, as ‘papers’ of value, 

Before I proceed to show how strikingly the results of actual decipherment have since con- 
firmed the general conclusion reached on the spot and indicated in my Personal Narrative,’ it 
will be convenient to record lere the instructive data which the examination of the outer appear- 
ance alone of these documents can furnish. In the first place it is noteworthy that out of a total 
of twenty-six double rectangular tablets tio less than eighteen were found still under their original 
sealed fastening and certainly unopened. Out of these thirteen, N. xxtv. Vill. ‘71, 72, 74, 75, 78, 
79, 81, 82, 83, 85, o1, 94, 95, still retained intact all of the six folds in which the string was passed 
through the grooves of the seal socket of the covering-tablet, and across the reverse af the under- 
tablet, in the regular fashion previously explained.’ The reproductions of N- xxrv. vill 85 in 
Plate XXI and of N. xxry, viii, 71 im Plate xan fully illustrate this. condition, In the other 
five documents, N. xx1v. viii. 80, 84, 89, 92, 93, One or more of the string folds were found broken, 


* For a specimen of mich rechingular covering-tublet in Toes at Nox; ch Mticieny Khodew, bp. 446, note 6. 
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but one at least survived intact as sufficient proof that the double tablet had never been opened. 
Plate XXII showing the double rectangular tablet N. xxtv. viii. 80 before and after its opening 
at the British Museum will serve as an illustration. I was at first inclined to treat the broken state 
of one or more of the string folds by the side of others still intact as merely accidental, until its repeated 
occurrence in documents not showing the least trace of wear and tear suggested the possibility that 
it had some significance in this ancient official routine. We shall see presently that there is, perhaps, 
some textual support for this surmise. 

Among the remaining documents five, N. xxrv. viii. 73, 75, 86, 87, 90, showed the string folds 


at the back of the under-tablet no longer in their original position but obviously cut and tied up again * 


in varying fashions. This operation was certainly facilitated by the fact that the string folds passing 
through each of the three seal socket grooves were always double, and that by cutting these folds on 
opposite sides in each pair the requisite lengths of string could readily be secured. Considering how 
ingeniously all technical details of fastening, etc., in this ancient wooden stationery were thought out 
and arranged,’ it seems possible that the doubling of the string folds may have been partly designed 
for this very purpose, In addition there remained the end of the string which, as the repro- 
ductions in Plates Xxill (N. xxrv. viii, 71) and xXx (N. xxtv. viii. 85) show, was allowed to 
remain loose and of considerable length after the third double fold had been fixed. This was 
always available to help in the operation of re-tying a double rectangular tablet after it had been 
once opened for inspection, 

__In order to secure again such a document against any subsequent tampering or unauthorized 
inspection, all that was necessary would be to fix a fresh clay seal on the knot in which the 
strings were tied at the back. Such a supplementary clay seal is actually found, though in a broken 
condition, on the reverse of the under-tablet of N, xxiv, viii. 73. This document is of interest 
also as it has been wrapped up subsequently in yellow silk for the better protection of the seals 
and then tied round again with coarse string as the reproduction of the covering-tablet in 
Plate XXII shows. It is clear, however, that in the absence of a protecting socket such 
secondary sealing in clay had far less chance of escaping injury and decay. It is noteworthy 
that in N, xxtv. viii, 90, one of these re-tied documents, the original sealing in the cavity on the 
covering-tablet was found completely destroyed. Evidently this had been done when the document 
was first opened. The same was true in the case of N. xxtv, viii. 89 where, however, the fasten- 
ing was not cut. In this instance it is possible that the seal was first broken to permit of the 
‘string being systematically unfolded, and that after the text within had been read the string was 
fastened round the two tablets again in the regular fashion. It is certainly curious to observe 
that the five documents, N; xxtv. viii. 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, which were found either re-fastened, 
or open or with the seal cavity empty, form a regular series which, as the numbering shows, 
were discovered in close proximity to each other, [t almost looks as if the depositor of the 
little archive had intentionally put down here a separate packet of documents disposed of in one 
way or another. 
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Turning to the seals which, as seen, were essential requisites for the authentication of these Condition of 
documents on wood, it is of importance to note that all records found in the deposit, with the clay seal- 


exception of the two pieces, N. xxrv. viii. 89, 90, already referred to, still retain their seal im- 
pressions in clay, Only very few of the latter (N. xxiv. viii. 75, 85) have suffered any damage, 
while in a few cases the seals do not appear to have fully taken (N. xxiv. viii, 78, 87, 92). 
On fifteen documents the seals used are single; among the rest five, N. xxiv. viii. 73+ 79, 81, 
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91, 96, show two impressions, and three others, N, xxtvy. viii, 77, 85, 87, each three impressions. 
Now this prevalence of single seals might at first thought seem to militate against the assump- 
tion that the mass of double rectangular tablets here deposited contained deeds, contracts, 
or the like. But even without the direct evidence of the documents already deciphered, of which 
more below, it is well to remember that a practice widely spread through different regions and 
periods was content to authenticate such legal instruments merely by the seal or signature of the 
person of authority before whom they were drawn up." 

Now from this point of view we have a seal of the greatest interest on the two double 
tablets N. xxiv. viii. 74, 93 (Plate XX) which show the impression of a square seal with four 
Chinese ‘seal characters’, The same is seen also on the rectangular covering-tablet N. xxxvir. 
i, 2 (Plate XxttI), From the transcript made by Chiang Szii-yeh M. Chavannes has read these 
characters as §) 9 Zi} A) Shan-shan chin yin, meaning ‘seal of the [chief official of the] command 
of Shan-shan’, and Mr. Hopkins's examination of the original has confirmed this interpretation, 
The term chtin #{f}' command’, as M. Chavannes points out, corresponds to the ‘prefecture’ fi 
Kf of modern times. It has already been noted above that the ‘kingdom of Ching-chiieh’ the 
chief settlement of which must be located at the Niya Site, was dependent on Shan-shan or th 
Lop-nor territory during the very period which preceded the abandonment of the ancient oasis 
towards the end of the third century 4..." The discovery of these documents bearing the seal of 
the Chinese official in political charge of Shan-shan thus strikingly corroborates the statement 
of the Wei “io about the relation of Shan-shan and Ching-chiich, and at the same time suggests 
that the contro! of the Chinese administration over the civil affairs of this region was greater than 
might otherwise have been supposed ; for, as we shall see presently, Prof. Rapson’s decipherment 
of N. xxiv, viii. 74, now opportunely available, conclusively proves that this document is a deed 
concerning the sale of land. 

None of the other twenty seals of which impressions appear on these documents furnishes 
any indication as to the persons who used them; for only one of them, the right-hand seal among the 
three borne by N, xxtv. viii. 77, shows any writing, and its faintly impressed characters, apparently 
Kharosthi, cannot for the present be read with any certainty, Of several we have repeated 
impressions, and it is curious to note that a pair of seals (N, xxrv. viii. 73; 81) and a triplet (N. xxrv, 
vili. 85, 87) appear twice, placed side by side in identical fashion. Were these the seals of officials 
holding joint charge or of partners figuring in repeated transactions? In the pair of seals just 
referred to (see Plates XX, XXII) we see an archaic Zeus from an intaglio of undoubtedly classical 
workmanship and a head with long curling hair which shows clearly the influence of a late Medusa 
type. In the triplet of seals, N. xxiv. viii. 85, 87 ( Plates XX, XXI), the impression to the right is the best 
preserved ; it is taken from a round intaglio showing two heads set back to back and surmounted by 
athird. This representation of an Indian Trimirti is curious, especially as the influence of the 
classical engraver is unmistakable in both design and technique, 

Of Western workmanship were probably the intaglios found impressed on N. xxrv, viii. 77, 78, 
one showing the bust of a male holding a flower and the other a pair of male and female figures 
facing each other. Unfortunately both seals are too poorly preserved for reproduction. The bust 


™ dt may suffice to quote here what Sir Henry Yule make a deed valid, and from. about the middle of the 
states regarding the original of the Last Will of Marco Polo —_—thirteenth century in’ Italy it is common to find no actual 
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of a woman with a flower or mirror in her hand, N. xxv. viii, 79 (Plate Xx), is a motif which we 
have met already in a seal found earlier at this site (N. xv. 155; Amcent Khotan, ii. Plate LXXM). 
The head of a man with elaborate head-dress, holding some ill-defined object, is of ae 
workmanship, but is nevertheless of interest as the type and pose curiously recall the representation 
of the king on certain Kusana coins." : 

Among several seals of debased work showing human figures, N. xxrv. viii. 71, 72, 76, 94, es Fano : 
(see Plate XX; also Deser? Cathay, Fig. 95), the last named deserves special mention; for the male: arene - 
divinity there represented with nimbus and sword can be safely recognized, by the double sack-purse 
carried in the left hand, as Kubera or Vaigravana, the god of riches and Guardian (Lokapala) of 
the Northern region. We know that he was specially worshipped at Khotan as a kind of genins 
foci."* It is significant that this seal, though manifestly of local origin, reveals unmistakably Roman 
influence. The remaining impressions show mostly animal figures, the charging elephant seen 
in N. xxty. viii. 86, 95 (Plate XX) being, perhaps, the most spirited among them, and conventiona- 
lized representations of birds, N. xxrv. viii. 75, 79, 82, 83, 92, 96, the most frequent, The com- 
parison of these impressions with the seals in stone or metal found at the site or obtained at Yorkan 
leaves little doubt about the originals having been produced in the Khotan region. 

The value of the rich haul of ancient records yielded by this ruin N. xx1v lies even more, Difficulties 
perhaps, in their remarkable state of preservation than in their number. Since Professor E. J. Rapson aegis aa 
kindly charged himself with the decipherment and eventual publication of the Kharosthi materials Kharosthi 
brought back from my first journey, the exceptional difficulties presented by their script, language, documents. 
and contents have revealed themselves only too clearly. The obscurities: inherent in this very 
cursive form of Kharosthi writing have proved quite as serious as those arising from the use of an 
early Prakrit dialect which differs considerably in phonetic peculiarities from the forms represented 
in Indian literature, and in addition contains a certain admixture of manifestly non-Indian words and 
terms not yet traced to their origin. But what probably has increased the difficulties of interpretation 
more than anything else, is the fact that, as recognized from the first, we have in these Kharosthi 
documents mainly official records or correspondence relating to the petty details of local administra- 
tion and daily life, i.e. subject-matters which would often perplex the uninitiated, even if presented 
at a period less remote and in more familiar script and language, and for the elucidation of which 
the extant literary remains of India offer practically no help. 

The difficulties here briefly indicated may explain why, even with the very valuable aid afforded Publication 
to Professor Rapson's labours by his distinguished confréres M. Senart and M. l'abbé Boyer, the feten 2 
actual publication of the Kharosthi records brought back from my first expedition has not progressed © 
as yet beyond the specimens made accessible in preliminary transcripts and renderings by rgo5.™ 
Considerable advance was in fact made in preparing those documents for publication,” but it became 
increasingly clear that for the solution of many remaining doubts and puzzles there was great 
need of additional materials, and in particular of an adequate supply of complete documents in which 
the state of preservation should Jeave no room for uncertainty as to the characters actually inscribed. 


™ CL Gardner, vier I aw ee Xings, Fl, XXV. 9 Rapeon and his coadjutors arrived at the gratifying decision 
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The finds made in the course of my renewed explorations; and particularly at N. xxtv, have supplied 
such materials in plenty, and there was therefore ample justification for my learned collaborators: in 
postponing publication until the newly discovered tablets could also be dealt with, In January, 
1913, Professor Rapson was kind enough to communicate to me some notes on certain tablets 
from the new collection which he thought of special interest, and I feel all the more grateful for 
being thus enabled to utilize his results as they have a close bearing on the questions which the 
hidden archive in N.xxtv, vii has raised. 
Professor Rapson’s examination proves that a considerable number of the double rectangular 
tablets are deeds of sale. ‘As a good example of the regular formula conferring full rights of 


. possession, in spite of any merely yerbal order of an official at some subsequent time to the 


contrary,’ he cites N. xxiv. viii..74, the document already referred to on account of the clay 
impression it bears from the seal of the Chinese chief official at Shan-shan." From the abstract 
given of the opening portion of the text on the under-tablet it appears that ‘this is a deed recording 
the sale of msi-land. “Misi” issome crop. The seller is Kofaya and the purchaser is the writer 
(dtvirz) Ramsotsa. It is dated in the 17th. year of the king Jitugha Amguvaka, in the teth 
month and the 8th day. The price is 7o 44¢ (a sum or measure, to be paid apparently in mrasw, 
a term. the meaning of which is not yet certain), and Ramgotsa seems to have deposited a two-year- 
old camel as an earnest of the payment, The purchase has been completed, both the part-payment 
10 44 (angariud:) and the remainder of the sum total, 60 £/u,’ 

Then follows a definition of Ramsotsa's full rights which is thus translated: ‘This writer 
Ramsotsa has full proprietary rights over this wsr-land. It shall be his for the enjoyment of all its 
benefits in whatsoever way he desires, whether for ploughing or sowing, or for giving to another as 
a gift orasa samanya[ndmanya, tenancy 7), If at any subsequent time a-dasw agefa[dasw,acommon ~ 
title; age/a also apparently the title of some official] shall give any order concerning it, such a verbal 
order shall be invalid at the king's court.’ On the reverse of the covering-tablet next follow the 
names of certain witnesses, and the deed ends thus: ‘This deed is written by the writer Tama- 
spaputra at the order of the mahatman, the writer Mogata, ‘This document is for the i instruction of 
Kofiaya. [space] The string is cut by ¢omrha [well-known title] Yamed (7) by name.’ It seems 
very tempting to connect the broken condition of one or several string folds which, as. mentioned 
above,'* is noticeable in a number of unopened documents from the hidden deposit with the 
legal ceremony referred to in the concluding words of the deed, Only further examination of these 
documents and their legal technicalities can settle this little detail. But what is important is the 
certainty that my assumption was right when at the very time of the find I thought ‘myself the 
de facto possessor of deeds probably referring to lands and other real property’, * 

This will be a convenient place to sum up briefly also the rest of the interesting information which 
Professor Rapson’s notes convey. The tablets to which reference is made are not from the hidden 
deposit but were found in the same ruined residence. Particularly important from the philological 
point of view is the discovery he has made of four Sanskrit slokas written on the obverse of the 
wedge under-tablet N. xxv. vill, 9 (see Plate XXIV) which on its reverse had served for a record of 
receipts, apparently sums or supplies given to servants on a farm. ‘The verses for which a more 
learned scribe has utilized the obverse, are the very first specimens of Sanskrit literature: so far found 
in Kharosthi seript and clear yp a number of important palaeographic questions connected with the 
latter, Scarcely less interesting is the Takhtt-shaped tablet N. xxqv, y. 1 containing at least eight 
lines of verses in Prakrit on obverse and reverse. The first of these is taken from the Dhammapadsa 


™ See abore, p. #30. * Cf. above, p.. 228, "* See Dreeri Cathay, i. p. 284. 
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and shows curious variants, These notes, brief as they are, will suffice to show how much fresh 
light may yet be thrown on manifold aspects of the culture and administration prevailing in this 
region during the early centuries of our era when these abundant records have been fully examined 
and made accessible for detailed researches. 

From the first I recognized that the circumstances in which the documents contained in the 
hidden deposit of N, xxtv, vili had come to be buried were deserving of the closest consideration, 
It was obvious that they might help to elucidate the important question as to how this settlement 
was deserted. From the care which had been taken to hide the deeds and at the same time to mark 
their position—for that, no doubt, was the purpose of the clay lump which had been found placed in 
front of it, and had first led Rustam to start his burrowing—it was clear that the owner had been 
obliged to leave the place in an emergency, but with a hope of returning. Rustam had quickly 
guessed the meaning of that mark because similar practices are still resorted to by villagers when 
obliged to leave their dwellings unguarded. In the case of the deeds the absence of any provision 
for a covering or receptacle to protect such valuable records while buried, clearly suggested hurried 
departure. With this indication the scattered condition of the other files of tablets, mostly wedges, 
left above ground seemed to agree well. 

Tn any case it would be difficult to account otherwise for such a cache and the way in which its 


place was marked, Had the hole below the foundation beam been regularly used as a sort of safe, 


some receptacle would have been provided, and it would not have been mecessary to mark its 
position at all as long as its existence was remembered. If, on the other hand, the departure 
of the owner had been due to a systematic abandonment of the site, such as the gradual failure 
of the water-supply would have entailed, we should have expected this collection of specially 
valued records to be removed with other cherished possessions, neither bulk nor weight presenting 
any difficulty. 
Tt would serve no useful purpose to conjecture what particular emergency gave rise to this 
sudden departure, or what prevented the owner's return. So much, however, is certain, that the 
reoccupation of the settlement must have been subsequently rendered impossible—we do not know 
how much later—through the change in physical conditions brought about by desiccation. We shall 
have occasion below to refer to the conclusive proofs which the site furnishes of this change, That 
it was a gradual one is certain, and it could not, therefore, prevent the abandoned dwellings 
being visited and exploited during centuries before they were finally covered up by the sands. 
‘They must have continued to be searched, probably from the very time of the abandonment, for 
any objects of value or practical uriliry left behind. Hence we have reason to feel grateful 
for the fortunate chance, whatever its nature, which protected the small hidden archive, and 
the office ‘ papers” left near it, from the risks of premature discovery and disturbance. But it 
was scarcely surprising that the other ‘finds’ in this room included nothiig of more value or 
interest than the various rags and small wooden implements which the Descriptive List shows 
under N. xxrv. viii. oor—14. 
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Among the scanty ‘finds’ which the remaining portions of the ruin yielded, the only one needing Wooden 
special mention is the small wooden fire-stick, N, xxtv. x. cor. It is a ‘female’ stick closely Breeh 


resembling i in shape the fire-stick, N. xxrx. ii, oor. a (see Plate XXVIII), and has been reproduced in the 
paper in which Mr. T. A. tiene has fully discussed the specimens, found here and at other sites, 
of this primitive apparatus used for producing fire by ‘twirling'’” The earliest of these specimens 


= CL Note om a number of fire-rticks from ruined sites on the south and east of the Takla-makan Desert, by TWA. Joyce, 
M.A., in Man, xi. No. 3, 24; Fig. 6. 
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comes from the Tun-huang Limes and the latest from the site of Farhad Bég-yailaki™ That the 


‘use of fire-sticks, identical in appearance with those still common among savage tribes, should have 


been practised by highly civilized communities in Central Asia and survived down to the eighth 
century 4. ., is certainly a curious fact. But it has its parallels elsewhere; for the use of similar 
apparatus, as Mr. Joyce points out, was known in classical times and has not yet quite disappeared 
from civilized India either. 


Section IV.—EXPLORATION OF N. XXVI AND OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN 
GROUP OF RUINS 


After completing the excavation of N. xxiv, I turned my attention again to the ruined dwelling, 
N. x1 (for plan see Plate 8), to the north-west, which there had not been time on the occasion of 
my former visit to search with all needful care, The thorough clearing now effected served to 
reassure my conscience; for apart from a quantity of beads, meta! fragments, and similar small relics 
picked up on eroded ground near the ruin, the only finds made consisted of two small tablets and 
the double-bracket in wood, N. xm. i, 2. This is a fine piece of wood-carving, nearly five feet long 
and in very good preservation, as seen in Plate XVIII, with floral designs in Gandhara style on the 
undersurface and a very effective saw-tooth ornament on the sides, The same inner room, i, where 
this double-bracket was found, still retained at its north entrance the ornamented wooden door-frame 
with slanting jambs seen in the photograph (Fig. 56). Its decorative patterns, as already noted in 
my former Report, closely recalled the Atagrz work still common in the decorative wood-carving of 
the Indus region and derived from Gandh4ra art. | | 

To the east of N. xxtv three ruins could be traced in a row lying close together and all half- 
smothered by dunes. The nearest, N. xxv, proved that of a small and fairly well-preserved 
dwelling, but yielded no finds of any sort. The next, N. xxv1, was of larger size, and owing to the 
covering of sand, which rose in parts to a height of eight feet, its clearing cost nearly a day's hard 
work. The arrangement of its rooms, as seen in the plan (Plate +5), showed several interesting 
features. The construction of its walls in timber and plaster, with a core of horizontal reeds or else 
of diagonal matting, as well as that of its doors, roofing, ete., could be traced with ease, as the several 
photographs show. In the set of rooms to the north, i-iv, ix, we have probably the public apart- 
ments of the house, including those which would correspond to the modern ' Aiwin” and 'Mihman- 
khana' of this region. In illustration of these the plan of the ‘ Aiwan’, with guest-rooms be 
as seen Ina Bép’s house at Bagh-jigda, near Yarkand, has been reproduced i in Plate 12." On the 
south the family quarters may safely be recognized in rooms v—viii, communicating with each other, 
and approached from the rest of the house by a separate passage, In the north-west corner room, 
i, partially eroded, there were found eight Kharogsthi tablets, including the rectangular covering- 
tablet, N..xxvi. iL 4 (Plates XX, XXII), still retaining its seal impression in clay; also the curious 
coarsely cut bone seal, N. xxvi. i: oo1 (Plate XXTX), . 

The large room, iii, in the centre, was once, no doubt, used as the main public apartment 
Tr i& seen in the photographs, Figs. 63, 64, and was provided with a raised sitting platform 
on three sides as well as an open fireplace i in the centre where the roof probably once showed 
a clerestory opening. With the passage, iv, on the east, this central apartment communicated by the 
door, and also by two side windows, A, B, clearly seen in Fig. 64 and. once probably latticed, which 


™ Cf. for other specimens T. xxxry, 993 (Pl. LIT); L.A. ‘CE Desert Cathay, lp. 137; 0s regards the use of 
WL 2 (P). XXXV): F, ry. coy, * Aiwins "in general, ded. i pp. 135 8g 
' Ch Ancient Khoton, |p, 389, 
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in pasition and construction corresponded exactly to those described in N-xx1v. The only find in 
this room, but ‘a very interesting one, was the massive decorated double-bracket, nearly eight and 
a half feet long and fourteen inches in height, which is reproduced in Plate XVII, The photographs, 
Figs. 63, 64, show it again, raised on the wooden pillar measuring five feet eight inches in height 
atid a foot in diameter, which had once carried it and which was found lying close by. Both sides of 
the double-bracket as well as its under-surface bear well-designed though coarsely executed motifs 
in bold relieve. Monsters of the composite type, such as Gandhara borrowed from Hellenistic art 
and Central-Asian Buddhist art also cherished, with crocodiles’ heads, winged bodies, and the tails 
and feet of lions, fill the side panels on each vertical face. The central panel is occupied by a vase 
holding long curving stems which end alternately in broad leaves and fruits. The whole arrange- 
ment recalls that of an Indo-Corinthian capital. 

The under-surface at its ends is decorated with panels of varying design; the motifs of these 
are partly floral and all are elsewhere represented among the ornamental carvings of this site, as also 
in Gandhara work. The plain surface of the centre is accounted for by the fact that the double- 
bracket, as seen in Fig. 63, though its mortice fitted the top of the chule of the pillar, did not take 
in the whole of the chule but originally rested on another double-bracket, now lost. To judge from 
the interval left between the foot of the chule and the under-surface of the extant double-bracket, 
this intermediary bracket had a height of about six inches. It would have been quite impossible to 
move the massive piece of carved timber as found, owing to its size and weight. So I was glad thar 
Naik Ram Singh's skill as a carpenter permitted me to have the panels carefully separated along 
the ornamental bands dividing the panels, Even thus the weight of each portion had to be reduced 
by hollowing out the core in order to make up practicable loads. The reproduction of the rejoined 
panels in Plate XVIII shows that this fine piece of ancient wood-carving did not suffer either by this 
unayoidable operation or the subsequent long and difficult transport. 

~ In the southern portion of the house the room, vii, had evidently served asa kind of entrance 
hall or passage: Two out of its four doors had a width of two feet only, widening to two feet three 
inches at the bottom owing to the slant of the jambs. They stood only five feet above the floor, the 
same feature being noticed also in some doors of N. xm and other residences. The small room, vi, 
adjoining, in the south-west corner of the house, was so deeply buried under a dune that it had pre- 
served its walls and roofing almost intact. The rafters of the latter with the layer of brushwood, 
once carrying the mud roof, were still in position. The two outer walls were solidly built of sun 
dried bricks, with a thickness of one foot anda half. The west wall had a narrow window or 
air-hole just below the ceiling, which was at a height of nine feet two inches from the floor. 
The absence of any other opening, and the smoke-begrimed walls, showed that this little apartment 
had been specially affected as a warm corner during the winter months. The room contained 
a plastered platform underneath the window and on the opposite wall a perfectly preserved fire-place, 
with a wooden bench in the corner beside it, as seen in Fig. 71. On the top of the fire-place there 
lay, just as the last occupier had left them, a collection of perfectly preserved Kharosthi tablets, 
N. xxv. vi. 1-11, mostly of oblong shape, of which specimens are reproduced in Plates KXVI, XXVIL. 
With them was found the‘ female’ fire-stick, N. xxvt. vi. 12, and the empty seal-socket, N. xxvu. vi. cor 
(Plate XXVII). The floor close by yielded some more tablets, resembling labels in shape, as well as 
the modern knife-handle, N. xxvt. vi. 002 (Plate XXXVI). 
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The large room, viii, to the east proved empty, except for a large and well-preserved cupboard More ob- 
in wood, of the shape already described as seen in the photograph, Fig. 57. Its cover-board showed Jett with 
on two edges decorative carving resembling a twisted rope. Finally, it was in the south-east comer carving. 


room, v, that there lay, almost on the surface and therefore badly splintered by exposure, the large 
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double-bracket, nearly seven feet long, which I had noticed on my first return to the site. It is'seen 
photographed in the foreground of Figs. 63, 64 after transference to the central room, iii. Its 
ornamental wood-carving showed closest resemblance to the floral motifs displayed by the central 
panels of the double-bracket found in room [ii and already described. | 

The excavation of a small dwelling close to my camping-ground and without any special 
interest, was still proceeding under the Surveyor's supervision when, on the afternoon of October 26, 
T revisited the rain N, v, where in 190r I had cleared the precious rubbish heap of N. xv with such 
abundant results, What drew me back there, apart from the attraction of a scene of successful work, 
was the wish to recover some items from the refuse which I remembered with regret that I had 
thrown aside then as valueless. These were small oblong pieces of hard ‘ green" leather, rounded 
at one end and peculiarly punched with holes, in which 1 had since learned to recognize pieces 
of leather scale armour.* To my satisfaction J found the refuse we had cleared out still undisturbed 
under a light cover of drift sand, and my conscience was relieved when, after some careful scraping, 
we recovered the missing scales, N..v. xv. 004-006, oo11. As their description in the List below 
shows, they closely resemble in appearance the one already illustrated, though there are slight 
differences in size and in the position of the holes which served for threading the scales together, 
A find even more gratifying was a small Stipa model in wood, N. v. xvii oo1 (see the drawing in 
List, p. 247), which [ picked up on the surface of the ground close to the adjoining structure N. xvi, 
[t had evidently been laid bare bya slight move of the drift sand, and now afforded striking confirma- 
tion of the belief expressed in Ancien? A’hofan that this small and badly decayed ruin was that of 
a Buddhist shrine.* The model which, no doubt, had served as a votive offering, shows quite clearly 
the threefold base, the cylindrical drum, and the dome characteristic of the Stipa type prevailing 
among the ruins of the Tarim Basin. It deserves, however, to be noted that the proportions of the 
successive bases in this little model differ materially from those observed in the only Stipa of the 
Niya Site, the top base being shown.as the highest, while the bottom one is so in the real Stipa.” 

On the same occasion I also examined a spot situated a little under a mile to the north-north- 
west of N. xxvi (see site-plan, Plate 7), where [brahim and a companion had, while ‘ treasure-seeking’ 
two years before, come upon remains of skeletons. They had promptly christened it the 'Mazar', 
an unconscious preliminary, perhaps, to resumed local worship: There, by the side of an isolated 
tamarisk-cone some thirteen feet high, I found, indeed, unmistakable indications of an ancient 
cemetery. Not only were there plentiful human bones scattered over the eroded slopes of a small 
plateau, especially to the east and north, but also bleached and splintered boards which, to judge from 
their sizes, must have belonged to coffins. The larger pieces measured on the average Six to seven 
feet in length ; the shorter ones clearly showed their use as head and foot pieces of coffins by the 
tenons and mortises intended for dovetailing. The fragments of dark brown and red fabrics, 
marked N. x. oo1, were picked up neat.a heap of bones here. The discovery of this cemetery is of 
interest as it furnishes conclusive evidence, not otherwise available at this site that interment was 
practised by at least a portion of the inhabitants, the majority of whom we may safely assume to have 
been Buddhists. Unfortunately it is impossible to base much archaeological hope upon this fact 
seeing how little chance any objects buried with the dead would have of escaping destruction 
on ground exposed to the full force of winderosion, Here it had left no intact skeleton, not even 
a single complete skull for measurement. As an instance of the burrowing power of the winds 


" O& Ancient Khoian, i. pp. 974) 411 (diagram) ; Add. * The human remains found in gor, at. small ruin to 
P. &vt | the south of N. sm, ¢ bet 

; OfN, 1, could not be recognized with certainty as 

See iid., i. pp. 374.89. belonging to a regular burial-place of the same period as the 


* Ch. abed., 1, p. 330, extant ruins; pet Ancient Aholam, i, p, 338. 
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observed in this vicinity I may mention that the small ruin N. x, situated to the south-east of the 
‘Mazar’, and excavated in 1901,7 was how adjoined by an eroded depression which lay in one place 
fully ieeadpcety it feet below the original ground-level. 

While still encamped near N. xiv I had sent out a select band under Ibrahim, my old guide, to 
search eastwards for the ruins which Islam Akhun had alleged he had seen, but which he had 
proved unable to find again, After three days’ search the party succeeded in tracing a number 
of ruined dwellings south-eastwards which, hidden away amidst high and closely packed sand- 
cones, had escaped discovery five years before. A reconnaissance upon which I dispatched the 
Surveyor had fixed their position in a long-stretched line to the east and south-east of the southern- 
most ruins, N. a, 1, explored in 1901. So on October 27 camp was shifted to the centre of 
this newly-discovered group, the distance proving close on five miles. An route | was able to 
examine the ruined StGpa again, and noted that, though there was little or no change apparent 
since (901 in the conditions of the drift sand immediately around the small structure, yet the 
movement of the sand had now left bare. the line of an enclosing fence to the south and south- 
east, thus showing the ancient ground-level (Fig. 6s). At the ruin N. nt neither the cover of 
sand nor the state of erosion showed any perceptible change. From here we marched for over 
a mile to the south-east across broad dunes, fifteen to twenty feet high and often broken by chains 
of big tamarisk-cones, until a convenient camping-place was found on deeply eroded ground near 
three small ruins, which rose on ' witnesses’ of striking appearance (Fig. 66), 


‘The northernmost of these, N. xxvii, was situated on steeply eroded slopes by the west side Clearing of 


of a tamatisk-cone. It consisted of the exposed and badly eroded remains of two rows of small 


rooms built in timber and plaster, forming a block of about fifty by forty feet. The only objects cua 


recovered by clearing them consisted of a rectangular covering-tablet on which all writing had *xvm 
been bleached, and a wooden comb (Plate aan N. xxvut was another small ruined dwelling 
occupying the top of an island-like ‘witness’, seen in Fig. 66, which rose with almost vertical 
slopes some twenty feet above the eroded ground, Abundant débris of timber lay around, but 
only three small rooms and a passage to the west of them were still traceable. The floor had 
been swept clear by the winds, except in a corner of the passage, where there lay sand but only 
to a height of one foot. It was here that Ibrahim alleged he had found the fifteen tablets which 
he brought to me on October 24 on returning from his reconnaissance, and which are shown at 
the end of the Descriptive List marked N, Ibr. 1, og1—o0r1, 0013, 0014, 0016, I have no special 
reason to doubt the correctness of his statement,.and the generally bleached or warped condition 
of these tablets, as seen in the specimens, N. Ibr. 005, 0016, reproduced in Plates XXVI, XXVII, 
distinctly supports it. A smaller ‘witness’, some fifteen yards to the south, which had been com- 
pletely cut off from the main plateau by ‘the progress of erosion, retained on its top a stratum 
of horse- and sheep-dung. About 150 yards to the west-south-west there emerged from the 
protection of a sand covering the shrivelled trunks of an arbour, with a fence traceable for about 
forty yards, seen in the foreground of the photograph, Fig. 66. At the south-west end the remains 
of a single-roomed structure, N. xxxtv, could just be traced. 


ruined 
igs 


Proceeding about three-quarters of a mile to the south, past scattered remains of more arbours Excayation 
and gardens, I reached the ruin of a relatively large house, N. xxrx, previously reported by the 2 a 


Surveyor. The plan in Plate 16 shows the disposition, etc., of the rooms, which were built partly “ 

in timber and plaster and partly with plastered rush walls. Room i, to the north-east, had evidently 

served as an office and yielded sixteen well-preserved Kharosthi tablets, mostly wedge-shaped or 

rectangular. From the adjoining room ii came, besides some small oblong: tablets, a large double- 
* See Ancient Kitclan, £ p. 379. 
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wedge tablet and a wooden fire-stick (Plate XXvim). This was found tied by a loop of goat’s-hair 
rope to a short curved piece of wood resembling a primitive pulley (see N. 20x. ii. oo1. b in 
Plate XXVIII), of which other specimens are shown by the same plate; the original use is doubtful. 
From the long passage, iv, came a perfectly preserved rectangular under-tabiect of respectable size, 
twelve by five inches, showing eleven lines of clear Kharosthi text with a date which I read as 
the r1th year of King ¥étughavasmana devaputra. The large room, vy, yielded no relics. Outside 
it, yet within the fenced enclosure of a court or garden, lay the remains of long, twisted vine branches, 
once trailing, no doubt, close to the ground, after the fashion of Turkestan gardens, Near a cattle- 
shed to the north-east a mulberry-tree still raised its gaunt fissured trunk to a height of about 
fourteen feet. 

Among the miscellaneous objects found within, or quite close to, this ruined residence there may 
be mentioned the fragment of richly coloured i ingrain material, N. »2ax. oor, a (Plate XLIX) ; a builder's 
float in- wood for plastering wall faces, N. xxtx. oo2 (Plate XIX); and a well-preserved bronze ring, 
N. xxix. 006 (Plate XXIX}. Two ornaments, the urn-shaped pendant, N. xxrx. 005, and the fragment 
of a large cylindrical bead, N. xxix. 007, both shown by Piate XXIX, are of special interest. The 
material is a blue paste which 1 was first inclined to take for celadon. Both in shape and material, 
as Mr. Woolley points out, they closely resemble Western products such as are found in Roman 
Egypt. 

The ruins, which Jay to the north, proved, when searched on October 28, the remains of 
small and poorly built dwellings, as befitted the homesteads of what was evidently the easternmost 
fringe of the ancient settlement. N. xxx, reached after going over a mile due north from N. xxvui, 
consisted of three small rooms, the lines of their walls and sitting platforms being just traceable 
under one or two feet of sand. Two wedge-shaped under-tablets were found here, one completely 
bleached. N.xxxi was another small dwelling, about a furlong to the north-west. Above ground 
eroded to a depth of over ten feet there remained here only scanty traces of a room, sixteen by 
fourteen feet, adjoined by a fenced court to the west. About a quarter of a mile to the west of 
N, xxx there emerged the remnants of a small structure, probably a cattle-shed, from the side 
of a tamarisk-cone, rising about eighteen feet above the level marked by the ruin. The ground 
immediately below the latter was eroded to. a depth of fifteen feet. Going for about one-third of 
a mile to the south-west I found the top of a small eroded ridge occupied by a small ruin, now com- 
pletely decayed, N, xxx. The walls of two small rooms were barely traceable, the height of 
the protecting sand being less than a foot, Much fallen timber strewed the east slope Finally, 
a short distance to the south 1 could trace the remains of a cattle-shed and arbour, N. xxx, on 
two small ‘witnesses’, as scen in the photograph, Fig. 67. Close by to the north-east there 
emerged from the side of a tamarisk-cone the dead trunks of three or four poplars planted in 
arow, This completed the survey of what structural remains could be found by us northward, 

Returning thence to where my last camp had stood, I proceeded southwards in search of the 
remaining ruins. A strong north-east wind filled the air with a grey dust haze. But even without 
this the surroundings were growing more and more sombre, in spite of the more frequent appearance 
of still living scrub, The ruins had to be searched for amidst closely packed sand-cones which 
raised their heads with tangled masses of tamarisk to heights varying from twenty to forty feet. 
It was in.a singularly gloomy and confined spot of this maze that the ruin N. xxxv proved to be 
situated, over half a mile to the south of N. xxm. It was that of a relatively large dwelling (see 
plan, Plate 17); bur the exposed western portions had suffered badly by erosion, always particularly 
effective at the foot of sand-cones, and the rest was made practically inaccessible by the sliding 
of the sand from the slope above. From the central room, ii, which was still traceable, a complete 
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double-wedge tablet was recovered. Among the small objects picked up from eroded ground close 
by was a neatly worked pendant showing a piece of greenish glass set in a round silver mount, 
N. xxxy. 006 (see Plate XXIX). 


Section V—EXPLORATION OF SOUTHERNMOST RUINS AND GENERAL 
OBSERVATIONS ON SITE 


We emerged on somewhat more open ground on nearing the area where, on the day of my 
arrival, I had noticed a few living Toghraks still lingering among the numerous dead ones. Here, 
amidst some low dunes and plentiful tamarisk scrub, as seen in the background of the photograph, 
Fig. 68, lay a group of ruins, the southernmost of the main site, except for the isolated remains 
noticed on my first return, In this jungle which still struggled against death, half a dozen ancient 
dwellings were traceable, all of modest extent and, it seemed, of rather rough construction, In 
several of them I noticed that the diagonal matting forming the core of the walls was strengthened 
on the outside by thick vertically placed rush bundles. The plaster covering used appears to have 
been very thin and had almost completely decayed. NN. xxxvi, at the north foot of a conspicuous 
tamarisk-cone (Fig. 68; for plan, see Plate 17), yielded no remains of any sort But from the 
several apartments of the ruin to the south of this, N, xxxvit (see plan, Plate 17), there were 
recovered a number of Kharosthi tablets, including a rectangular cover with the clay seal of the 
Chinese command at Shan-shan (Plate XXIII), besides a curious piece of decorative wood-carving 
(N. xxxvit ii. oo4, Plate XIX), which evidently belonged to some piece of furniture, The four- 
petalled flower appearing on it is of an unusual form. 


In the dwelling N, xxxviu, which lay a short distance to the east (see plan, Plate 17), the main 


room, i, showed on three sides a sitting platform, four feet broad and fifteen inches high, faced with 
DOUBLE BRACKET sun-dried bricks seventeen by twelve by three inches: 

+ | There was found here a roughly carved round central pillar 

scene rn caah as and a plain double-bracket, eight feet long and seven and 

a a a half inches wide, with ends curving upwards (see diagram). 

Sab ptmeniian Mortises showed that, as in N. xxv, there must have been 


a second double-bracket combined with this. In room ii 

a wooden pillar was discovered, five feet high and oval in 

section, with a longer axis of nine inches and the sides 

Ase showing sixteen facets (see Fig. 69). The top, both in 

7 — front and on the back, was decorated in rough bold chip- 

OT to} [| ©]  earving with a design showing a vase from which issued two 

= long curving stems ending in broad leaves and fruits pen- 

dent, exactly after the style seen in the central panel of the double-bracket N. xxv. iii. 1 
(Plate XVIII), 

In the small and badly dwelling, N, xxx1x,a quarter of a mile to the north, a rectangular 
covering-tablet was found, carved in the rough and manifestly unfinished. On a ‘witmess' about 
fifteen feet high, close to camp, stood the small ruin N. x1, of which onlya single room with fire-place 
and sitting platform on three sides had survived erosion. [t was curious to note that a tamarisk- 
cone, rising some thirty yards to the west and also eroded at its foot, bore on its top dead Toghraks. 
These stood on a level about five feet higher than the floor of N. x1. They must have grown up 
when the sand-cone was quite low, just like those which now abound over the neighbouring area 
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(cf. Fig, 68). But owing to erosion the top of the cone now stood fully twenty-one feet above the 
immediately adjoining ground. 


I must note as a specially curious feature the frequent appearance of thick layers of sheep-dung 
at several of these ruins within what must have been living quarters. The fact seemed puzzling at 
first until, in the light of my subsequent observations at Miran, the ‘Lou-lan’ Site, and elsewhere, it 
became evident that these ruins, at some period subsequent to their abandonment, had been used to 
shelter flocks grazing in the jungle, which had grown up around them at a time when the summer 
flocks still reached this nearest portion of the old site. There were, however, no archaeological 
indications to aid us in determining that period, if only approximately, and calculations based on 
the conjectured rate of growth of the sand-cones, the age of the neighbouring wild poplars and the 
like, might be very misleading, seeing how different the determining factors may be, even in areas 
closely adjoining. But so much is certain, that the abandoned dwellings could have invited use by 
shepherds only as long as their ruins were in some state of preservation. It is also noteworthy that 
I found traces of such use only in the southernmost portion of the site. The reason for this distinc- 
tion is made clear by what I shall have presently to record about the ancient terminal course of the 
Niya River. 

On October 30 there remained only the clearing of the modest dwelling to the south, N. xa (for 
plan, see Plate 18), from which, on the first day of my return to the site, I had extracted three 
Kharosthi tablets.’ Its scanty remains, badly eroded and showing also traces of recent burrowing, 
refused to yield more than another tablet, much decayed, and some miscellaneous small implements. 
Among these it may suffice to mention a small stick, N. x11. 008, likely to have been used asa pen, 
and a longer one, N, x11. 005, which, judging from its rounded and charred ends, had probably served 
as a fire-drill. But the surroundings of this ruin, as.a careful inspection soon showed, were to reveal 
features of far greater interest, The panoramic view, taken from a sandy ridge to the east and 
reproduced in Fig. 75, will help to explain the details as well as to. convey the general impression 
of the ground. All round the ruined dwelling there could still be traced lines of fences bordered by 
rows of poplars and enclosing small arbours and orchards. Only some seventy yards to the west 
there still stood a rectangle of dead mulberry-trees, raising their trunks to a height of ten feet 
or more, which had once cast their shade over a tank still clearly marked by a depression. 

The stream from which the canal once feeding this tank must have taken off was not far to seek ; 
for behind the nearest ridge of sand westwards, the very one from which the photographic panoram 
was taken, there still lay the remains of a foot-bridge, traceable for about ninety feet and stretching 
across an unmistakable ancient river-bed, as clearly seen in Fig. 75, Of the trestles which 
had carried the bridge two still stood upright, near what must have been the eastern head of the 
bridge, one of the posts rising to a height of over ten feet. The extant portion of the bridge was 
formed near its eastern end by one large flattened trunk of poplar (Populus alba), one and a half feet 
broad and thirty-nine feet long, as far as it could be cleared of the sand which covered what was once 
the right river bank. This part of the footway was continued by three narrow trunks, about forty 
feet long, lying side by side and once, no doubt, joined together. Beyond there could be traced 
detached fragments of trunks for another ten feet. They lay on the eroded slope which leads down 
from the west to the depression marking the lowest part of the ancient river-bed. The bottom of 
the bed lay fifteen feet below the level indicated by the extant eastern end of the bridge. 

At a distance of sixty-eight feet from the westernmost portion of the footway now extant, 
the slope terminated in a steeply eroded bank ofhard loess, This, clearly shown by the photograph 
along with several similar and parallel banks above it, has undoubtedly been. ‘washed out’ and 

* Cf above, p. 213. 
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undercut by wind action. But the wind itselfis likely to have been guided orat least influenced by the 
direction of the old river bank, running here, like the terminal bed still traceable below Tulktch-kol, 
a little to the west of north. To the north-west of the bridge rows of garden-trees with remains of 
fences could be made out for over a hundred yards. Immediately beyond there appeared a well- 
marked depression which, as seen from the panoramic station, had the appearance of a large 
rectangular tank or reservoir. On examination it proved about a hundred yards across from north 
to south. Accompanied by Surveyor Ram Singh I then proceeded to follow the dry river course 
downwards (see site-plan in Plate 7). After continuing for less than half a mile in the direction 
above indicated, the ancient bed was found to make a sharp bend to the south-west. With this 
bearing it could be traced for about a mile across an area of curiously open ground, almost clear of 
vegetation and showing, besides great patches of bare loess soil, only low dunes eight to ten feet 
high, The contrast with the belt of closely set tamarisk-cones passed further south and seen in the 
panorama was striking. In places the ancient bed was completely covered up by drift sand, but 
at short intervals it emerged again, recognizable by its steep-cut banks. 

Then the bed resumed again its north-westerly direction, and when after crossing it we had 
ascended a big sandy ridge westwards to a height of fifty feet, we could see it joining a broad valley- 
like depression stretching far away to the north-west, with living tamarisks and wild poplars. 
Immediately to the north there lay before us scattered groups of large Toghraks, evidently of great 
age but still flourishing. From where we stood the view extended over miles of this wide silent 
valley, flanked by big ‘ Dawans’ of dunes rising up to two hundred feet or more and appearing over 
the flat sandy waste like chains of true hills. One of them was the same which had limited our view 
westwards while at work on the northern and central group of ruins. It was impossible to mistake 
here those great riverine ridges of sand which I knew so well to accompany the terminal courses of 
all rivers losing themselves in the desert, and which 1 was able subsequently to study with particular 
clearness, when crossing in February, 1908, the Taklamakan from north to south towards the dead 
delta of the Keriya River." Nowhere could the Surveyor's sharp eyes or my own, aided by strong 
binoculars, see any trace of ruins or ancient cultivation. Ibrahim, too, who stood by my side, 
declared that he had vainly searched this great Nullah and others west of it for several marches in 
the hope of more ruins. Here was clearly the depression into which the waters of the Niya River 
at the time of summer floods had once emptied themselves, below the head of the canals irrigating 
the ancient oasis. The vigorous growth of wild poplars showed that even now a course of subsoil 
water deep down must find its way to this desolate valley. Moreover, at a point to the north-east 
where we again struck the old river-bed, I found that the light sand covering its banks revealed in 
places shrivelled trunks of dead Jigda trees and low stubble of withered reeds. But certainly this 
bed had seen no water for long ages, and over all this strange ground desiccation was written quite 


With the suryey of the short portion of the ancient river course just described my work at the Departure 
site was concluded, and nightfall of October 30 saw my camp shifted back once more to the shrine of a Niys 


Imam Ja'far Sadiq and thus to the purlieus of the living. The great and almost uninterrupted toil 
of the twelve days spent among the ruins of the deserted oasis had been rewarded by finds so 
abundant that I felt less keenly the strict limitation of time which regard for the manifold tasks 
awaiting me far away eastwards imposed upon me. It would have been of geographical and 
antiquarian interest to determine the exact course followed by the river about the third century a.p., 
as far as possible both above and below the southernmost group of ruins, and also to trace with 

* Cf. for these high ridges along the terminal portions of also Ruins of Khotan, p. 330; Ancient Khotan, i. pp, 333 9q.; 
the Keriya, Niya, Endere Rivers the map of Ancient Xholax ; and Desert Cathay, i. p. 422; ii. 385, 402, etc. 
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complete certainty the easternmost limits of the area once irrigated’ But if I had to forgo these 
inquiries which might have cost precious days without perhaps yielding an adequate return in results, 
there was ample compensation in the thought that my observations and finds had confirmed 
in all essentials the conclusions to which my previous explorations had led me. ) 

These conclusions have been set forth so fully in Chapter XI of Ancient Khotan, which deals 
with the Niya Site,’ that the briefest mention will suffice here of the main points which have 
received additional support by the results of my fresh explorations. In the light of these it can still 
be asserted with confidence that the ruins belong to a widely scattered and mainly agricultural 
settlement which flourished in the third century a.p, and was abandoned about the time when Chinese 
supremacy in the Tarim Basin came to an end towards the close of that century. The discovery in 
the refuse heap of N. xrv of the interesting wooden labels with dedicatory Chinese inscriptions to 
members of a local royal family, proves on the one hand the correctness of the Chinese records which 
mention the separate existence of the small kingdom of Ching-chiteh down to the middle of the third 
century A.D. in a position clearly corresponding to the tract watered by the Niya River* On the 
other hand, the same find illustrates again the important influence which Chinese administration and 
culture exercised here at that period. 

It is true that the fresh excavations did not yield another dated document like the Chinese 
wooden record, N. xv. 326, which had definitely settled the main question as to the chronology of the 
ruins.° But apart from the collateral evidence supplied by the fact that the same royal names which 
were found on Kharosthi documents from N. xy appear again and again on the tablets brought 
to light in the newly discovered ruins, there are two negative proofs which support the approximate 
date previously assumed for the abandonment of the site. In view of the extent of the fresh 
excavations these may claim additional weight. 

In the first place it is noteworthy that none of the ruins opened, far more numerous though they 
are than those of 1901, has yielded the smallest scrap of paper. The chronological significance 
of this fact is much increased by the observation that at the site of ' Lou-lan’, north of Lop-nor, 
which, as my subsequent explorations showed, must have been occupied down to about the middle 
of the fourth century a.v., documents on paper, both Chinese and Kharosthi, were relatively abundant 
by the side of others written on the older material, wood. Considering that the Niya Site lay close 
to, if not actually on, the ancient trade route leading from Kan-su to Khotan and westwards, 
the only probable explanation for this striking absence of paper must be sought in the fact that the 
Niya Site was abandoned somewhat earlier than that of Lop-ndr and before the use or manufacture 
of paper had spread from China sufficiently far to the west. Equally telling is the numismatic 
evidence. The ten Chinese copper coins found near the excavated ruins, or picked up from eroded 
ground elsewhere at the site, comprise only pieces which were current under the Later Han dynasty 
(A.D. 25-220) or immediately after its close.’ The analysis of the coin finds made on my former visit 
had yielded exactly the same result." 

‘The essential observation still holds good, that the local administration of the tract was carried on 

* Cf in partloular Amcicn} Khosan, i. pp. g68-8qq., for Wang Mang (At 9-22; for specimen see Pl. CXL)! two 
conclusions concerning historical matters, and i, pp, 382 qq. We-shw pieces of thé type ascribed to Kuang Wu ti (4.0. 25— 
for those bearing on questions raised by the physical con- g2) ; and three email coing without legenits belonging to 
ditions of the site. clipped |Fa-stw issues associated with the reign of Hyien 

* See above, p. 219 and below, (4B. 189-220), | 

Sacto! Kastan, L pp, 37899, "CE Ancien Khotan, i. p. 969, note 29; also’ p. 877, 

* See ibid, i..p. 370, | The proportion between the various types represented was 

* As the hist in Appendix B shows, the series is made up approximately the game aa indicated in the preceding note; 
af two colns showing the legend Afo chuan as jasped by but no Ho ciman were previously found. 
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in an Indian language and script. In spite ofthe difficulties attending the decipherment and publica- L Eangoage 
tion of the Kharogthi documents from the site, it seems safe to'state that their early Prakrit, like that 284 vor 
of the Dhammapada version contained in the birch-bark fragments of the Dutreuil de Rhins MS., ieee 
reveals close relationship in phonetic and other features to the dialects which can be shown to have documents. 
prevailed in the extreme north-west of India from ancient times,’ As to the script it is certain that 

the type of its Kharosthi characters is very closely allied to that represented in north-western India 

by the inscriptions of the Kusana period. But as long as the chronology of the latter remains beset 

by its present obscurities, it is rather Indian than Central-Asian historical research which benefits by 

the evidence implied in the palaeographic agreement. 16 

It still seems as tempting as before to recognize this use of Indian language and script for pur- ving 

poses of local administration as Jending support to the old tradition, recorded by Hsiian-tsang, which | 
tells of Khotan having received a large portion of its early population by immigration from Taksa&ila, ee, 
the Taxila of the Greeks, in the extreme north-west of India.’ But it must be clear also that the 
‘aspects of the problem have been widened and to some extent changed by the results of my subse- 
quent explorations which have proved the regular use of Kharosthi writing and an early Prakrit for 
administrative purposes to have prevailed about the same period as far east as the Lop-ndr region." 
We are this faced by the question whether the far-spread use of these was not partly a result also of the 
political influence which the powerful Indo-Scythian dominion established both north and south of 
the Hindukush seems to have exercised for a time in the Tarim Basin during the early centuries 
of our era, or of that even more important cultural influence which must have accompanied the 
Buddhist propaganda carried eastwards from the Oxus region about the same period: The time has 
not yet arrived for attempting a definite answer to this and kindred questions, 

In the Detailed Report on my former explorations I have already discussed at length the great Change of 
changein physical conditions to which the ruined site bears such eloquent testimony, and which must el yer | 
interest the geographical student quite as much as the archaeologist,"* I have emphasized there the pried by: 
importance attaching to ‘the shrinkage by a distance of at least fifteen miles of the river's final Bite. 
course, and of the belt it fertilizes', The progress of general desiccation alone supplies an adequate 
explanation for this shrinkage. The evidence afforded by this feature appeared to me all the more 
conclusive because, in the case of the Niya Site, no question could possibly arise as to the source of 
its water-supply ; moreover it was here possible to keep the comparison of the ancient and modern 


* CE]. Bloch, 2 dialects des fragments Dutrenil de Rhine, 
JA» tg12, XIX. Pp- 337 qq: 

“ These obscurities. are sufficiently illustrated. by the 
controversies still proceeding as to the relative grouping of 
the several Indo-Scythian rulers known to us in India 
by their coins and contemporary inscriptions, and as to the 
‘commencement of the era ot eras in which the latter are 
dated (cf. eg. Mr. Kennedy's articles, 2av Sure! aj 
Kanithha, | RAS. 1912, pp. 66g sqq.7 Oldenberg, Zur 
Frage nach der Ara des Kanishka, Nachrichien der X, Gesell- 
sehafit-der Wisernwhafien, Gduingen, 1911, pp. 427 $49-= 
The Era of Kanizha, in Journal of the Pall Text Soctely, 
1912, pp. 118). 

I doutt whether in these discussions the chronological 
evidence afforded by the Kharosthi documents from Niva has 
received the altention it deserves: The exact dating, «.p. 
265, of the contemporary Chinese record, N. xv. 326 (see 
dlneten! Khofan, |. p. 970), definitely assigns them to the 
latter half of the third century of oir era. Ti is obvious that 


the close bgrestocrit which their writing shows with the 
characteristic hic features of the inscriptiona of 
Kaniska and his undoabted successors, must raise serious 
doubts as to the correctness of a recent theory which would 
make Kanigka’s reign commence inthe frst half of the first 
eentury mc It is very unlikely that @ script, cursive in its 
very character, should appear in written documents wiih 
practically the same features which it showed three centuries 
earlier in epigraphic records, This is not the place to 
indicate other reasons, chiefly archaeological, which make me 
inclined to accept a much Inter dating of Kusgna rule in 
Inilia. 


" Of for a critical analysis of this Iocal tradition, Ames? 
Kiotan, i. pp. 163 sqq. 

™ See below. 

"CL Anetent Adofan, i. pp. 35 sq. To the references 
there given. must now be added M. Chavannes’ translation of 
a notice in the Later Han Annals, 77eamg-poo, 1907, p 205, 

M See Ancient Ahoian, i. pp. 383 qq. 
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conditions quite clear of any arguments dependent on the amount of available water, methods of 
irrigation, etc., i.e. factors which here, as elsewhere in the Tarim Basin, still await systematic survey 
by a competent irrigation engineer, At the same time [thought it necessary to point out that while 
this shrinkage of the water-supply resulting from desiccation ‘ fully explains why the ancient site was 
never reoceupied, it does not prove that the original abandonment was directly and solely due to it’. 
Nor could I neglect to add the warning that ‘as in most historical changes the causes [for that 
abandonment] may have been far more complex than the modern inquirer is apt to assume”, 

1 must still maintain this distinction between the definitely proved case of desiccation and the 
uncertainty which surrounds the circumstances in which the abandonment of the ancient oasis actually 
took place. The interesting account which Prof. Huntington has given of his short visit to the site 
in 1905, brings out, indeed, very clearly the fact that the Niya River in its present size and con- 
dition could not so much as reach, much less irrigate, the extensive area of ancient cultivation marked 
by the ruins.'* But | do not find in the observations there recorded anything to prove the implicit 
assumption which would attribute the abandonment of this settlement towards the close of the third 
century a.p, directly to a gradual failing of irrigation. Nor have my own renewed explorations 
furnished definite evidence for settling the question on a critically safe basis. But some of their 
results have a sufficiently direct bearing to deserve a brief collective review here. 

In the first place attention is due to the peculiar conditions in which the-sinall hidden archive of 
N, xxiv was discovered. From the details fully set forth above it may be considered certain that 
the last occupant of the residence in question had been obliged to leave his home in an emergency, 
and not on account of a gradual abandonment of the oasis such as would necessarily follow the pro- 
longed failure of irrigation. What particular emergency caused this hurried departure we are 
not likely ever to learn, nor what prevented the owner's return. Where historical knowledge is so 
limited, the range of possible explanations—war, insecurity, pestilence, fiscal oppression, etc.—must be. 
wide. Instead of indulging in conjectures, we should learn from such an instance the need of caution 
in our inferences where the chances of human affairs in a distant past are in question. 

It is an argument of considerable weight for the point at issue that the extensive range of ruins 
excavated failed to reveal the slightest archaeological indication that the abandonment of different 


ite, portions of the ancient oasis had taken place successively. Difficulties about irrigation, as illustrated 


by numerous modern instances, including the typical case of ‘Old Domoko’, would certainly make 
themselves felt first at the outlying parts of the canal system, as duly pointed out by Prof, 
Huntington, But though the length of the area from south to north over which structural remains 
have been carefully explored, extends now to over twelye miles, nothing has come to light to 
warrant the suggestion that the finds at the northernmost ruins date from an earlier period than 
those yielded by the ruins at the other end of the old oasis. The evidence against such an assump 
tion may claim special weight. because it is furnished also by documents with exact dates in 
periods which, as far as our present knowledge goes, are uniformly represented over the whole area. 
In this connexion it is also of importance to mention that nowhere among the northern group 
of ruins, nor, as a matter of fact, anywhere else on the site, did I come across any of those stumps 
of cut garden- or fruit-trees which are such significant mementos at oases gradually abandoned. 
Where the cultivated area has undergone gradual shrinkage those holding the lands still under 


* See Pulse of Asia, pp. 203eqq. ‘Tt may be as well to 
state here that Prof. Huntington, when writing this account, 
was not acqtiainted with the details as to the extent, etc. of 
my explorations of 1901, as described in Ancient Kholan. 
In the absence of a detailed site-plan, much as Plate Xxvit 


gives there, he would necessarily find it difficult to make sure 
of the position of the ruins to which my work then extended. 
Nor ‘could old Abdulla, to whose humorous Nee woman he 
on p. 201, help him much, considering that J dispensed 
with this wily ‘ guide's” services after the first three days, 
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irrigation invariably turn to the arbours or orchards of the abandoned area for dead trees to supply _# 
handy timber and fuel. I have noticed the identical process wherever deserted lands and home- a 
steads remained within easy reach of settlers still continuing the struggle, at sites as far apart as 
‘Old Domoko" and the outlying parts of Nan-hu near Tun-huang.!* Yet though all through the 
Niya Site the trunks of ancient poplars and fruit-trees, whether erect or fallen, abounded, | found 
no evidence to show that they had suffered by the hand of man, 
The fact that only at the southernmost group were there signs of ruins having subsequently Occupation 
served for sheep-pens, might at first sight appear a distinction resulting from prolonged occupation. Ci —= 
But in reality it merely proves that by the time when the abandoned oasis came to serve as a grazing- as sheep- 
‘ground, those indispensable provisions for a shepherd station, proximity and sufficiency of water, were pent 
obtainable at its southern end alone. The immediate vicinity of the ancient river-bed fully explains 
this. As far as this point it is likely to have received the water of summer floods even centuries 
after cultivation was abandoned. Even now, as we have seen, a good deal of tamarisk and wild 
poplar growth survives near the southernmost ruins, and it is quite possible that the period when 
the deserted houses served as shelters for flocks was separated by a long interval from the time of 
their abandonment as actual homesteads, 
Finally, attention may be called to another physical change, apart from desiccation, which Possibility 
might have brought about the desertion of the ancient oasis. I mean the possibility, always to be °% mnie 
faced at such terminal oases, that irrigation was interfered with or stopped by a great lateral shifting: river's ter- 
of the river's course. In my previous discussion I pointed out the frequency of such deltaic peel 
changes at the end of rivers which lose themselves in the desert." Now from this point of view some 
antiquarian value attaches to the unmistakable traces left by the ancient river-bed where it skirts the 
southern end of the site. Lying exactly in the continuation of the present terminal bed, as it passes 
out below Tilktich-kél, they make it difficult to believe that the river could have suffered here so 
serious a diversion as to render irrigation for a time impossible. Also the hill-like ridges of high 
sands which give to this terminal part of the riverine belt quite the character of a well-defined valley, 
seem to preclude this assumption. They have been built up by the action of the river itself, by 
deposits of fine silt it has brought down through long ages, and are, no doubt, of ancient formation.! 
If then the desertion of the oasis had been the result, directly or indirectly, of such a lateral shift Evidence for 
of the river-bed we should have to look for the place of its occurrence at some point higher up. To ‘vershifting 
the south-east of Imam Ja’far Sadiq | found, indeed, a succession of wide salt-encrusted depressions, 
parallel to the river's terminal course and in part still marshy, which represent the beds left behind 
by such changes. But, of course, nothing is known of their chronological sequence. The nearest 
of them, known as Chawal-kiil (see Map No. 37), lies in direct continuation of the channel which at 
the time of my visit carried water to the tiny cultivated patch of Kapak-askan. That the Niya 
River's terminal course must have been always liable to the temporary changes of bed, which are 
a feature observed at the end of all rivers in this region,’* may be considered certain. But in the 
absence of direct historical records, we can never hope to know whether it was such a digression 
which threatened the water-supply of the ancient oasis towards the close of the third century, or 
why human activity was unequal to warding off the resulting calamity. 
This brings me in conclusion to mention again the fact already emphasized in my former dis- 


™ Cf. Aterent Khotan, i. p. 458; Deser Cathay, ii, p. 86. Sadiq (see Ancient Khotan, i. p. 313), should not be lost sight 
* CL Ancient Kholen, |. pp. 383 999, of, 
™ The possibility that these high ridges of sand rest * Ci. for actual instances Ancient Kholan, |. pp. 383 #q.; 
towards the west on permanent elevations of the ground, also for my experience at the Keriya River end in 1908, 
similar to the low hill range cropping out at Imim Ja'far Desert Cathay, ti. pp. 391 9qq: 


about close 
of third cen- 


tury A.D. 
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cussion that the close of the third century A.D. marks exactly that period when, during the 
internal troubles in the Empire which followed the death of the Emperor Wu ui, Chinese 


political control over ‘the Western regions’ ceased or was greatly reduced in effectiveness.”° In 
fact during the early part of the fourth century direct contact between the Empire and the Tarim 
Basin was broken by the establishment in the westernmost part of Kan-su of what practically 
represented an independent local dynasty. 

There is no direct historical evidence as to the effect which this prolonged withdrawal of 
Chinese contro] exercised upon the economic conditions prevailing in the various small states 
between Lop-nor and the Pamirs. Still less are we able to judge from the available records to what 
extent, if any, that withdrawal itself was brought about by economic causes, due, as Prof. Huntington 
would have us assume, to climatic change at that period. But it seems safe to suppose, in’ view of. 
all we know of the peculiarly unstable character of cultivation in the Tarim Basin, that such a great 
political change would be reflected also by a reduction of economic prosperity, And it is certainly 
noteworthy, as our subsequent investigations show, that at the sites of Endere, Miran, and north 
of Lop-nor, ruins are likewise encountered, indicating abandonment of once cultivated oases about 
the same period or a little later. Whether this abandonment was brought about by contemporary 
physical causes or was due, partly at least, to a state of weakness in the human factors, resulting from 
this political change, we have no means at present to decide. 


Section VI—LIST OF ANTIQUES EXCAVATED AT NIYA SITE 
OBJECTS FOUND AT RUIN N.V 


N,v. xv. oo1 Frs. of ordinary buff felt, including sole 
of shoe, with piece of light buff fabric and handful of 
natural wool, 


N.v. xv. 009, Strip of jeather with stitch-marks along 
the edges; tanned. 93° x 1)". 


N. v. xv, 003. Tanned leather strip of irregular shape. 
6g" x19)". 

N. v. xv, 004, Piece of ‘green’ leather scale armour 
(see Anc, Khotan, p. 411), rectang. one corner broken off, 
Two holes bored in each of otbers, parallel to long side; 
in. one, piece of thong. In middle of one short side, hole 
cut (45° X75"), Fe” from edge. 32" x 2" x". 

N. Vv, xv. 005. Piece of ‘green’ leather scale armour 
(see Anc, Kholan, p. 41), rectang. Holes in corners, as 
in N. ¥, xv, 004. Towards middle of one short side, tect- 
angular piece cut out, Hard and curled up. 2%," x 19" x 
Ya" to 3°. 

N,v. xv, 006, Fr. of ‘green’ leather scale armour, 
Hard and curled up as N. ¥, xv. 00g. 48" 18" xo oe 


N. v. xv. ©o7. Small strip of wood. Longitudinal 
section curved. Broken at one end where was a saw-cut. 
At the other end wedge-shaped. Small hole near point. 
au «ti xy”. 

N. ¥, xv. 008. Flat strip of wood, broken at one end: 


other end #9. and bevelled. Broken down ane site, 
33° x th x9", 

N. v.xv. 009. Wooden seal-case. One side broken 
away. Hole (%y" dium.) through bottom, Three string 
grooves. 12’ x1} x ry,” 

N.v.xv. 0010, Wooden wseal-caue, like N, 1. xv, 009, 
Rounded sides. 49" x 1y—"x 2". 

N, v. xv. oon, Piece of‘ green’ leather scale armour 
(see Amc, Khotem, p, 442), rectang. In middle of each 
long side three holes are cut parallel to edge, with fie. of 
thong remaining in them, In middle of one short side 
hole cut (3° diam.), ¥4,* from edge, 244" x23" x3" 

N. v. xvi. oor. Wooden block carved into form of 
Buddhist Stipa. The ciroutar form of orig. block is re- 
tained as a base. ‘This form becomes sq, at a height of 
‘}° up, the transition from round to sq. being by four 
chamfers. Sq, portion is 24° diam. and 23° high, each 
face having a sunk surface with yy" mised border reserved 
on three sides, the lowest being cut away, Each of these 
sunk panels bears traces of an attenuated quatrefail. in 
painted outline, placed diagonally, Prob. rough sketch as 
guide for carving, but never carried further. Above square 
rises & circular drum (19* high x 2” diam.), surmounted by 


Dividing drum from dome is a narrow keel moulding. 
A hole is drilled through centre vertically. Much cracked. 


" Ch Ancient Khotan, ip. 3843 M. Chavannes‘ extracts from the Chin Annals, jhid., pp. g43) nOle 4: 544+ 
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OBJECTS FOUND AT ANCIENT CEMETERY NEAR N. X 


N.x. oot. Frs, of dark brown-red fabric, joose but 
even texture, with others of redder colour and more closely 


woven, Very brittle. Found near human bones to E. of 
‘Mazar’, Wi of Nix. Gr. M. 43" x 49% 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT, OR FOUND NEAR, N, XII 


N. xu. or Fr. of rectang. under-tablet. Ofr. eight 
Ik Khar, almost effaced. Rev. blank. Broken across, 
ah" xa)" x9". 

N. xu oo1. Bronze ring with flat bezel. Incised design. 
CE Avic, Khojan, Pl, Lit, N. 0014. g, and N. sr—xxvn- 
o02-3, Diam, $4°; bezel fx 9° PL XXIx, 

N. xn. 00s. Bronze ring with hollow bezel; stone 
missing. Diam. 4," x 3°. 

N. xu. 003. Leaf-shaped piece of sheet bronze with 
hole at upper end, Possibly from scale armour, Cf, 
N, xi Oost; xt, COg—1r, 23"x 9", Pl. XXIX, 


N, xm. 004. Bronze wire ring (ear-ring ?) of which ends 
are not joined. Boss opposite opening. Diam. }” x 7". 
N. xm. 005. Giass bead, blue, discoid. 4° x A", 


N, xm. 006. Glass bead, light blue, roughly ring-shaped, 
Px, 

N,xut..007. Bronze rod, broken cach end. 23° x }”. 

N, xm, 008. Bronze ring with flat bezel. Design in- 
cited, ‘Tlegitle. Cf Anc. Kiolan, PL Lt, N. 0014. g. 
Dians. 4° x §*. 

N, xt, 009. Rough jade chip, somewhat resembling 
arrowhead, but not artificial. 23°%4°x 9". Pi. XXXVL 

N. xu, oo10, Glass and stone beads: one gilded gluss ; 
cight blue glass, rings, discoid and faceted; five black 
paste, fattened spheroids; three green glass, rings, fused 
together; three white, one bone, two glass; one yellow 
glass. Cf, Anc. Khotrn, Pi, LXXIV. N, cory, d and 
N..coass, a, (Gilded glass beads. occur fairly frequently 
thronghout the Roman Empire and seem to have been 
mamifactured in the south of the Nile Valley. See Woolley 
and Maclver, Xurendg, p 74.) 

N. xm. oom. Sq, of thin sheet bronze, pierced near 
middie of one edge; prob. piece of scale armour, 4%" sq. 

N, xu. 0012, Fr, of corroded bronze, shapeless. Roughly, 
axa" xv: 

N, xu. oo1j. Strip cut from sheet bronze, ¢. 4" 
thick. Pierced at each end. Rough. Prob. a rivet, as 

_ & fa in wooden bow! N, xxt.z,q.¥. 1" x 3". 

N, xu. oo1g. Bronze ring with hollow bezel; stane 
missing. Diam. }° x 9". 

N, xi. 0015. Bronze rod, splayed out end, broken off, 
found in section. Much corroded, Across end ¢. §*; 
diam, rod 4". 

N. xu. 0016, Ring of bent bronze wire. Ends not 
quite joined. Section lozenge-shaped, Diam. §* to §”. 


N. xu. 0017. Ring of bent bronze wire. Ends not 
quite joined. Section round. Diam. j* x". 

N. xu. 0018. Sieve (Safs) for clearing milk. Circumfer- 
ence made of withies bound with string, and covered with 
yellow felt sewn, Centre covered with network of coarse 
vegetable fibre, yellow and brown, This broken away in 
patta. Diam. 93". Pl XxvuOL 


II 
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Carrel Wooden Block N. +, xvi. cor, 


N. xu i, u Fr. of tabel-like tablet with pointed end. 
Obr. two IL. Khar. faded. but clear. Rev. blank. Good 
condition, 33x 1". 

N. xit.i.2, Wooden double bracket. Carved in relief. 
Side ornament: From top, plain moulding. Band of saw- 
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tooth pattern 24° wide. In middle of this [our-petalled 
lous between upright sigeag ormiment, Plain Mllet. 
Moulding, of long billets divided by bevelled squares 
Plain modillions and abacus, /ader-ernmasinay: each end 
same, At end two plain and one billeted moulding. 


THE NIYA SITE 


[Chap. VI 


Oblong loti with six double petals, and six sepals ; rosette 
corolla of eight petal Pliin border roand all four sides; 
Rennded cross-tand of saw-tooth pattern. Cavetto, leading 
to impost, Diam, mortise, 6". 4° 11" x 10h" x7" to. 94°. 
CL Anc, KAoian, PL txix. Pl xVvITh 


OBJECTS PICKED UP BETWEEN N, X!I-XXXy 


N. xu-xxrvi. oor. Frs. of buff muslin. CfL.B. 1, ily, 
003. Approx. ro” x64". Material: sheep's wool, deter 
mined by Dr. Hanausek. 

N. Xi.-xxvin cor Flat brass wire, thm stnpof; broken 
and twisted together. gy" X5°; length, about 4°(#). 

N. x0i-xxvn. cocoa. Bronze ring like N. xxt—xxx0, oot. 


N, X0-Xxvil. 003. Bronze ring like N. xu-xxvi1, co2. 
Fiat betel, Linear design within incined oval. Diam. 
an" =x@", Pl. xxix. 

N, xu-xxxv, 001, Bronze buckle, of which iran tongue 
is lost, Cf, Kot, oogo, Ring circular with rectangular 
projection tw hinge; from circumference project seven 
knob-ended rays. Mark of iron on back, Fram point to 
point 1y,"; inside dium, §", Pl XXXVI 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED INN. XIN 


Flat bezel. ‘Linear design in dotted edge. Diam. 3" x 
$a", PL XXIX. 
N. xm. oor Fr, of yellow felt, much tom. 1°x 94". 


N. xm oo3. Bronze seal founii by Rustam. Square, 
with oblong sides, and a flat half-bhoop handle behind. 
Corners rounded. Condition fair. Face, considerably 
worn and corroded, contains four Chinese characters, in 
angular seal writing, of which only two on R. hand are 
decipherable, viz, —— chang yin f= Fy], ‘seal of the 
senior official of ——* [Mr.L. C. Hopkins}. HB. yi"; 
Peg: Pl. XXX 

N. ae i,t. Double-wedge tablet, opened. Cov.-tablet : 

Ot. 2]° from sq. end seal cay, (13"X tyy"} Seal com- 
plete, with sume device as N. xu ii, ro. By eq. end, one 1. 
Khar, By hole, usmal character. 2m. blank. 

Under-tablet: O}p. three I. Khar, Ree, oné |. Khar. 
by sq.end. 133” xah"x J" to 2". 

N.zoLl.2a. Label-like tablet with hole at wedge-shaped 
en, Blank. gj" x1} x}. 

N. xm. 1.001, Part of carved wooden panel. Prob- 
ably part of chait (see N. atm L.oo4). Much warped. 
Carving nde and not neally finished, Both ends and one 
side intact, split off along the other tide, The field is 
cromed diamond-wise by bands consisting of four-sided 
bead omament between plain borders, each of which 
crosses two others. In the lozenges and triangles left 
between them are four-petalled and sepalled flowers and 
half-flowers. Plain border at! either end, in one of which 
a dowel-hole. Length 163" (borders 24° and 13°) x 33° x 
i. PL x1, 

N. xm. i, 002, Wooden crutch-like object, carved out 
of one piece, Notches at sides and end of crutch, groove 
round stem (where broken), Probably a *Chuluk* for 
tying up lambs, CCN, xiv, iii, cozy; LA, 1, iv. o09; 
L.B. iv, fi, cog, Stick g)"x J"; crosepitece 27" x 8" 
tog’. PL XXVII, 

N, xm. L oog. Wooden box, hollowed out of block. 
Half-way up, long sides ore pierced each with a pair of 

ee 


holes, string-worn, coinciding for fastening cords. Onone: 
side, between holes, semi-circular notch is cut out of edge. 
Round inade of edge runs rabbet Ay" deep x 14° wide, for 
lid. Ends split. Inside 129° 99" x 33° ; outside 14)" x 
4x gh". Fig. 47. 

N, 2m. 4. oo4. Back L. leg of wooden chair. Cf. 
Ane. Khoten, Pl LXVIM. Lower part is plain: with, 
concave surface, Upper part on broad side hay omament 
aa No sur. i. 0¢2 (which prob, belonged to (it) Narrow 
side decorated with palrs of triangles cut out Upper ten 
pairs paint down ; lower eight point up. Between them 
a four-petalled lotus, outlined but not cut out. In wide 
mortise part of panel with border decorated with jozenge 
pattem. End mortise einpty, 23)" x 33 249" PL XD 

N. xu £oo5. Part of wooden chair, same as N, an, 
Looy. Strip off opposite lex, and part of side panel still 
held to itby dowel. Leg has same decoration, Panel has 
in centre circular flower with four incised petals, and reliof 
foxenges in field around. One corner projects beyond 
finished edge, Panel of* x 39"x J" PL XIX. 


N. xa, ii, 1 Rectang. double tablet, meyers 
Opened. Cov.-tablet: Obp, Seal cay. (¥ Mogg )s eal 
ity pink mud with no discernible i Across 
end two I. Khur., faint, 2p, eight I. Khar, clear, 
Under-tablet: Obs, eight Il, Khar,, clear, Ree twoebort 
Il. faint, first in Brahmi, second in Khar, ph"x38"x#"- 


N. xm. li. a2. Rectang. double tablet; complete; 
opened. Cov.-tablet: Ofr, Sen! cay. (ist) i 
remains of seal, Impression destroyei!, Across om end 
two ll, Khar. Rep. five ll, Khar., black. 

Under-tablet: Ode, eight  Khar., black. Ree, blank. 
Good condition, 69" x of” 3 y,". 


N, xu ii. 3. Oblong tablet. In each long side a V- 
raat! | No writing visible. 4)" x ayy" x 
N. xin. H.4. Double-wedge tablet, complete, unopened, 


an - | ates ae 
} J 
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Seal cav., 13” x 17%", empty; strings intact. Ody. of cov.- 
“tablet mnch encrusted; one L Khar, visible on cach side 
of cay, and single character by hole, Ren: of under-tablet : 
one short L Khar, at sq. end. Hard and well preserved. 
By x1F" x FF" to f°, 

N. xut, ii. 5. Rectang. double tablet, complete, opened. 
Cov,-tablet- Obr. Seal cav, 19x21". Seal destroyed. 
Blank. Ree, one |. Khar, very faint. 

Under-tablet: split. Ov. four I Khar, Ree. blank. 
Much sand-encrusted. 53° x 19" x 3° 

N. xu. fi. 6. Double-wedge tablet. 
opened. Cov.-tablet: Of. 1§* from sq. end seal. cay. 
(aye * 53°) with string and seal intact. Device as 
N. xu ii, to, q.¥. By sq. end one! Khar, On point side 
of cav, one Khar, Usual character near hole. 

Under-tablet: Mev. one 1. Khar. by eq.end. 14° x 24° x 
[to J” Very good condition, PL xXxIv, 

N. xu. ii. 7. Rectang. double tablet, unopened. Re- 
mains of seal, but impression quite destroyed. Much 
sand-encrusted, but traces-of Kliar. writing across one end 
of cov-tablet. Wood hard. y§* x 2" x J" to RY. 

N, xu. ii. 8. Rectang. double tablet, complete, opened. 
Cay;-tablet; Obs. Seal cav. (x" x 14") with two impressions 
toully defaced, On one end traces of writing. Rex. eight Il, 
Khar, faint, 

— Undertablet; Ode, eight Il. Khar,, faint, Rev, blank, 
Morh encrusted. 6)" x 23” x}. 

N. xm, fi. 5. Double-wedge tablet. Opened. Cov.- 
tablet: O8p. 13° from sq. end seal cav, (1}" sq.) with seal 
intact with same device as N, xm. fi. 10, q.¥. By sq, end 
one i. Khar, Point side of sealone |. Khar. Near hole 
usnal character. Ace. blank, 

Under-tablet: Olr. three I Khar, Ree, one |. Khar, 
by sq, end. 123" o* x 9" to }”. 

N. xm Ul, 10. Double-wedge tablet. Complete. Un- 
opened Cov-tablet: Ofc. 29” from sq. end seal cay. 
(14" x1") with Intact impression of oval stone in plain 
seiting sq. with rounded corners. Nude male fig. 7 R. 
sianding with weight on L. foot, R. leg slightly drawn 
back. L. arm stretched forward with mised hand. R. 
arm behind, bent at elbow, hand holding stout staff which 
rises as high as shoulder, Heavy wings reaching to edge 
of stone. Head profile R., beardless, hair in heavy roll 
over forehead. To R. = small fig. facing L. stands under 
lifted arm of main fig. and with outstretched hand seems 
to touch his thigh (?); only head and arm visible, Be- 
hind head of first fig. doubtful object, perhaps plume of 
helmet. For type of fig. ef Genius Pop. Rom, on coins of 
Diocletian; Hill, Greet ond Roman Coins, Pt. XV. 9, Strong 
elésuical style, stone prob, Imported. Same device on 
N. xt, bot, N. xm ii. 6, 9; N. xxm fi 8. On aq, 
setting aré trates of Khar, letters, very faint. By sq, end 
one |. Khar., point side of seal one letter Khar. By hole 
usual character ; all faint. 

Under-tablet = Rev. one short |. Khar. by aq. end, 134" x 
2” x45" to Ye" PL XX, XXVTI, 


Complete, Un- 


= - “— — ’' @ [ ie = ay, 
. = ot, =~ aes 
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N. xu if uw. Portion of wedge cov.-tabiet, tranz- 
formed into deteched seal-case with seal cav., 1h"x 2", 
empty, Oér. blank. Aen. three Il. Khar. faint. Hard but 
much encrusted. 3§°x1f§*. PL XXVIL 


N. xm. ii. ra. Rectang. tablet with three notches tn each 
of shorter ends. Ofe. blank. Reo. three {?) I. Khar., very 
faint. 23° x 1°. 

N, xu. ii. oor, a-c, Fabrics. (u) Fr. of coarse fabric of 
pais khaki colour, 12)" x 84" 

(4) Fr, of firm thick wool (?) derr? in stripes of bulf and 
dark brown, with thin linesof red. 43" x 54". 

(¢) Fr, of very fine plain cream silk finely corded. 3} x 
ry". 

N, xm. ii. 002, One-edged iron spud or skewer with 
flat ring handle. Cf, T.W. end of Wall. cog and 007. 
Length 64°; width of handle 24”. PI, XXXVI. 


N, xm. tii. r. Label-like tablet with hole at pointed end. 
Of. two columns (6 and 7 IL.) Khar, Ae. blank. 
Writing faint, wood soft, 6° x 23" xj’. 

N. xm. fii.2. Rectang. tablet. dp. four ll. Khar. Rev, 
one lL. Khar. in corner, Writing very faint and indistinct. 
Soft, badly split. 74° x 2}". 

N. xu iii. g. Rectang. cov.tablet, with empty seal 
cavity ry" x1". Obr, biank. Arp. five Il, Khar, very faint. 
Hard, but badly bleached and split, 8" x 3]*. 

N. xu iii.4. Rectang. under-tablet. Twisted, bleached; 
surface perished. No writing visible. 94” x 24"x 4". 

N, xu. iii. 5. Label-like tablet, with hole at wedge- 
shaped end. Ode. two tl Khar, near sq. end. Rev. 
blank. Good condition. 53° x 2$" x yy". 


N, xu. ili. 6. Label-like tablet with hole ar pointed end; 
very roughly trimmed. O60, three columns of 3 I. each. 
Khar,, part clear, part obliterated, Rem. blank. Hard, 
but somewhat damaged. 94" x 13". 


N. xut. iil. oor. Wooden mousetrap. Ci. N. xxv. 
viii, 0013, and Amr, Kholfan, Pl. LXXI,N, xix. 2. 144° 
"x2". Pl xtx- 

N. xm. fii. 002, Wooden boot-last. Much sand-encrusted. 
Cf, N. mx. 061, G02, 94" 3° x 29” to 14". 

N. xm. ili. 003. Wooden weaver’s comb, Cf. N. xxm. 
i. oot, and Anc. Khofan, PL LXXIIL, N. xx. 05. gh” x 
xr. 

N. x1. v.1. Wooden panel carved in relief. Plain tenon 
ateach end. Above, separated by moulding with carved 
chevrons, two lotus flowers, four-petalled and four-sepalled, 
filling oblong spaces. Below, in centre, eight-rayed star, 
from which radiate, on one side six, on the other seven, 
contiguous bands of sq. nail-head orn, Back scored by 
knife cuts. Prob. part of cupboard. 457% 7}"x 2", 
Pi. Xx. 

N. xt. v. oor. Fr. of rim of wooden bowl. Worked 
ripe ia ae eas Thickness Y"} original 
dism, 43° 

Kk 
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OBJECTS FOUND NEAR, OR IN REFUSE OF, N, XIV 


N. xtv.001. Shallow wooden bowl Bottom a fittle 


convex inside and hollow below. Warped into oval shape. 


Qn base « circular groove within which is inscribed 
a Svastika with crostiines on the enda #, 1}"~27,"; 
diam. 73" x 83°; thickness 3". 

N. x1v. 002. Wheat In husk. 

N. xrv, 003. Grains of wheat. 


N. xtv, 004. Conical head-gear like a Phrygian cap. 
Made of carefully gored yellow fel. Much destroyed in 
centre, bat point and lower edge well preserved. Five 
sogmental strips to bpper part, «. 4” wide at lower ends, 
Lower 5° made of two horizontal strips only. H+. 14”; 
lower diam. ¢. 8". 


N. xiv. 005. Strip of leather document, wiih Khar. 
characters 2" x4”. 


N. xrv, 006. Fr. of small pottery vessel, ‘amphora’ 
atupe (found W. of N. xtv) Small mouth with aharp off- 
set lip. Round shoulder, two incised tines. Flat horizontal 
handle on shoolder. Wheel-made. Hard baked, grey 
clay. Brown, slightly lustrous glaze outside. Of same 
nature as modern brown stone-ware; giaze prof, an 


accidental smear formed in firing and not @ salt glaze. 
Chinese. H. belly to. mouth 247; diam. of mouth «. 17; 
diam. of belly 45°. Pi. XXXVL 
clay, with many white granulations Patiern on exterior 
of lines incised diagonally, bounded by incised line, aj” 
2"; thickness $", Pl, XXXVI. 

N, xv, 008. Bronze arrowhead. Three flanges cut 
hack to form barbs, Socketed to take shaft. Triangular 
depression between flanges, perhaps to secure shafl. Point 
corroded, Length along shaft line 19"; do. barb edges 
13"; barb point to barb point "Pi. sock. 

N, x1v, 009, Bronze disc, with oblong hole near edge, 
through which passes flat strip bent over and. riveted. 
Apparently riveted to leather; possilly part of fringe of 
cutirass, in which case the disc would dangle free, +4” * 
2s"; strip 19" long; 4°-9" wide; gy" thick, Pl, x30 

N, x1v. oo10. Rectang. bronze pinte, very thin. Two 
holes by one edge (yy diam.) Perhaps piece of scale 
armour, 7." x ph". 

N. xtv. com, Bronze plate, like N. sw. coro, 44" x 
if": 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN N. XIV. TI! 


N. xv. lil oor, Three frs, of silk, pale green, faded 
pink, and dark blue. All somewhat discoloured by dirt, 
but the green otherwise in good condition, Green 74” x 
1h": pink 2h" x19"; blue 4h" x04" 

N. x1v, iif. oo2. Strip of goat's hide with hair still 
covering one end and adhering alo in few scattered 
patches, Ssitch-marks walang upper edge for attachment 
of another strip, pattof which remains, In middle of big 
Strip two holes cut, one §” above the other, and semicircular 
piece (diam, §") taken out of edge ubove, 93°x 3)”. 

N. xiy. iii.o0g. Fr. of buff felt, ragged, very soft, C. 
to" x 34". 

N, xiv. iii.o04, Three frs. of woollen material, thick, 
firm (as L.A. ty. 003 und LA. st, i 0027); yellow ground 
inwoven with dark brown in parts, From remains on two fra. 
(which perhaps join) pattern seems to consist of purallel 
stripes of dark brown at least 5" apart, united by cross- 
lines 9” wide of the same coiour, alternating regularly with 
equal-lines of yellow ground. Third fr. not large enough 
to give idea of pattern. Longest fr. 10°x ¢. 9%. Also 
piece of gont’s-hair rope 2” 5” Jong, 

N. xrv, ll. cos. Piece of woollen string, brown and 
white, three ply, each conslating of strands of two threads. 
Length 14)”; thickness about +". 

N, xtv. fil 006.0. Hank of thick yellow silk thread. 
‘Threads are doubled, and near doubled enil a light thread 
is sewn through hank to separate the up thread from the 


down. Tag of whitish and of red felt is attached to this 
dividing thread, (Thread analysed by Dr. Hanausck.) 
Length of hank 2’ 8°, 

N. xiv. lil. 006.b. Fr. of canvas-like woollen fabrica 
ri buff, and pink (Determined by Dr, Hanausek.) 

r. M. 17°, 

N, xrv, iil, 006..¢. Fr, of wool felt of loose texture, 
Natural buff colour, on which is sewn kind of wave seroll 
pattern in thin crimson felt. 4” x 64°. 


N, xrv, iil, 008, d, Fr. of pile carpet. Construction as 
in L. A. vi, li, 0646, but without back mifis; is more 
loosely made and warp 2 looser yarn, Weft is only of 
two strands, so that pile wool is not so completely embedded 
and is visible at back, There are two rows of weaving to 
each row of pile. Pile is about 4” long, 5 to inch vertically, 
and ro transversely. Pattern nearly all missing. Colours 
present, briltiant crimson, bright blue, dark blue, deep 
brown, saffron and white, much worn, Gr. M. 13" x 64", 


ted ap with fine cord ami containing sand (?); scrap of 
soft yellow silk, unravelled; strip of blue silk twisted into 
cord (23° long); thread of red ellk-*iwist’ (18° Jong); piece 
of brown ard white huir string, three ply (9° Jang}; ball of 
light hulf uring (two ply}; and claw of eagle or other large 

WN. xiv. iil, oo7.a. Miscellaneous rags of red, bul, and 
yellow, probably woollen fubrica, and brown and light buff 
felt. Very decayed and dirty. 


N. x1v, iil, 007..b. Fr. of tanned leather of irregular 
shupe, fied up with goat's-tair strmg, and containing 
tuinute broken pieces of bark and stick. 


N. xrvy. tif. oo7, ¢. Frs. of braid, CY N, xrv, iii. 006, ¢, 
Deep red. Gr. M. 14" x2", 

N. xv. iil oo7.d. Fr. of flat goat's-hair string band. 
CL LB. mm. cog and Ni xxmx.con Piaited, of five strands, 
two dark brown and three yellow,  Plaiting frayed out 
exceptfor about 2". 1g" xe. 2°. 

N, xv. ill. oo7. e. Two frs. of tanned leather, oblong 
shape, one with mitch-marks round the edges anid rather 
thicker than the other. Resemble shoulder-picces from 
acest, ‘Thick piece, Gr, M. 42" x 3"; thin piece, Gr. M. 
63" x23". 

N, xv. ii oo7. f, Two strips of felt, light buff anid dark 
blue. The blue is laid on top of the buif, und for space of 
2” sewed closely down npon Kt with red thread On blue 
silo, witches give effect of scattered red seed; on bull, of 
iire gular cross-work. 27 from end a narrow band of green 
silk is sewed across the blue strip, and beyond (his the 1wo 
sinps ol felt ure free. Partofafringe(?) Buii felt 6}° x 
7°, bine 53" x2". 

N, xrv. iii, oo7.g. Strip of deer-skin (7), formed of three 
pieces, 34" to. gh” long, joined lengihways. Fur sill remains 
for most part, Down ane edge remains of fringe (7). ‘This 
apparently consisted of strips of blue, red, and yellow felt 
overheated to edge with red thread, lying inwards over the 
hide in sthall points whence hung tassels suspended on 
long threads: one survives, heart-shaped, blue and red, 
with secondary simall tase) dependent from it, On lower 
edge siitch-holes, Tanned and sof. 10$" x 19". 

N. xv. iii, 007. h, Strip of tanned leather, lapering 
towards one end (broken off). At the other (also broken) 
a rectangular piece bas been cut out. 4" from this a 
line of stitching crosses the sinp, and from it, af right 
angles, run four lines of stitching towards the tapering end, 
nearing each other aa they approach i On the reverse 
side fra. of tufts of red thread remain im the stitches. The 

es.of the strip are carefully finished off. Tongue of 
abeli(i). Ch Nosom,oon. 34"x 247) thickness 7)". 

N, xrv. fll, 007. j. Piece of black shale, one edge cut, 
the others broken, Under-surface, (ut; upper, slightly 
éonvex and scratched, Hole of ¢. fy’ diem diam. bored Lv 
corner, 94" x1)"; thickness 4". 


N. xv. lil. 007. k. Handle of twisted leather thong, 
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with flat ends showing elfich-marka and remaina of gut 
ites, Round mitdle of handle is knotted « doubled 
string, enda free. Length of handle 43°; diam,.§". 


N. xv. {iL oof. lL. Woollen fr. similar to N. ary, tli. ony, 
to whieh it prob. belongs, Cy G4" x 7": 

N, xty. iil. oo%, Wooden spatula or modelling tool (?), 
Handle rouml, blade flat with blunt wedge-shaped point. 
ph" ed" (round end) phy” x Ae" at flat end, 

N. xtv. iii. 069, Wooden modelling toal(?), like N. 
stv. if, 068, Round handle and long blade with wedge- 
shaped point. 7" x4" handle, Blade 4” long, 13" to 4" x 
}" to vy : 

N. x1Vv. tii, oo10. Wooden seal-case(?) anattached, like 
T. an, coz, Groove ("x 34". Ends not s., but tmidely 
bevelled. rg" xy" x 3". PL XXVITL 

N, xrvy, lil. oo1t. Wooden stick, so cut (not turned) a 
to be a series of balls between double cones (in Jangitudinal 
section circles between Wmenges) Begins with a cone 
bose, and endy (broken off) with ball. g}*xy5" 4°. 
Pi, XXVHL 

N, x1v. iil, oora, Wooden stick, like N. xv. ili.:oort. 
Broken both ends (ball and cone-poimt). 4} x4" 4"- 

N. xrv. iii, oorg. Wooden stick, like N. xy. iii, ootr, 
Complete: begins with cone-base and ends with cone-paint 
(blunted). gQy"x 7° xP". Pl. XXVIII 

N, x1v, lii,oo14, Short wooden stick. Bark left on to 
middle; then the stick ix gradually pared down to about 
fa” from end, where it wwella to original diam., making 
Hat-ended knob, Prob, small stamp or pestle. 4h" 
fy" 109" 

N. x1v. til, oo1g. Roughly flattened wooden spatala. 
Ch. N. saveiii: oo8—g. 8" x gi” to fy" x9" to py 

N. amv, iil. oo16. Rounded wooden stick, one end 
expanded to pointed knob, Knob 1)” x3") stick 64"™ 4". 
Pl. XXVUL 

N, xv. lil. oor7, ‘Wooden seal-case (?), like T. xu. oo7, 
Central mortise §* x 4)". Ends vigorously bevelled. Sides 
rounded, fist base, 29° x yy" 4". I. XXVIIL 

N, xrv. Hi. 0018. ‘Wooden comb, round-opped and fine- 
toothed, Ch N.xxvi.oor, Re. H,.29"; length of teeth 
2"; width aj"; thickness 7)"; thirty-five teeth to2", PL 
MXVIIL 

N, xtv. il, oor9, Wooden comb, square-topped, with 
Jong coarse teeth. H. 34°; length of teeth 24° ; width 2g"; 
thickness 3”; seven teeth to". Pi. XXVIII 

N. xtv, iil, oo20. Straight wooden stick, with bark 
ruilely trimmed off, Chop-astick (7), S4°x 9" to 3% 

N, xrv, fil, oos1. Straight lacquer stick, Lacquered 
red over black, but red is mostly worn off, Ennis lacquered. 
Chop-stick. 89° x }", 

N. x1v, tii, oog2. Flat piece of wood. Oblong, with « 
tag projecting at one end. Hole in tag amd hole at the 

Kk 2 
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olber end. « Label (!). 7)" (with tog, 8") ag" x 37 
to yy" 

N, xrv. ii, ooag. Thin strip of wood, lacquered, 
brown one side and red the other. Fairly preserved) 
4te * 4)" x 3”. 

N, xiv. iii. oo24. Wooden anchor-Hke object wih 
straight siender shaft let into bowed cross-piece. CE LB, 
ry. if. oog, Shaft broken. Cross-piece 2)4,"x yy" x9": 
shaft 24" x4". Pi, XVI 

N. xv. i, o095. Strip of lacquered wood. One 
corner rounded off to a right-angled return Inner eilge 
lucquered red. Rest lacquered brown, On one side a 
patter. ‘Two thin parallel red lines 4° apart, crossed at 
intervals of 14° by four thin red lines Ip spaces between, 
four oval dashes arranged ina loxenge, These alternately 
red and yellow-green. Part of a frame, 4)" % §" x7)". 


N. xty, iil. oo26, Grass broom. Made flat, each stalk 
eruibed and twisted in, and carried along the edge, thus 
Tiaking a stout plaited border. Finully, broom was rolled 
tp. Ch Awe. Kdofen, Pl LXXI, Nox. o7. Length 11"; 
handle, 44° x a" diam, 

N, xzy, iii, 0027, Tarigh (millet) graina. 

N. xv. iii. oo28, Fabrics. ‘Two piceet brown felt: one 
piece bull silk; one piece fine matting. Gr. M. 62", 

N. xtv. li 008g, Wheat grains, 

N. xrv, iii, oogo. Wheat graina, 

N. xiv. fil. oogt. Bronze strip, oblong in section, 
ih xP xy: 


N. atv, iil ooga. Iron arrowhead, thtee-flanged, with 


solid baft; like N, af C. ¢93. 001, Much corroded, 
Length 1’. Pi. XXIxX. 
se cM ype yds Ss ee 


“Rietal ‘centre adil shank, r ra, PIL XXIX, 


N. xiv. Hil 0034, Horn seal. Roughly cubical with 
projecting pierced handle. Rectilinear design an side 
opposite hanille, and on one other aiiie, hire a 
finished. 33°» #"¥ 4"; handle 4" }". 


N. xiv. tii, oog§. Circular orn. of dark paste inlay, 
Flat on back, and pierced with a hole. Froni,from which 
outer shell is peeling, orn. with six yellow radial stripes, 
Givided by two ihin red tadial limes. Between stripes, on 
dark ground, yellow circles vurrounding blick discs on 
which six-rayed yellow stars with red centres, Pendant or 
button: Fine work, ix. Pl. XxIn. 


N. xiv, iii, 0096. Turned wooden chair leg. At bose, 
bread foot with tiarrow collar; cylindrical member 9)* 
high, second umbrellu-like band and collar; elongated 
pear-shaped member at" high; five umbrella-like bands ; 
cylindrical member a? Jong to tenon. 162" (with tenon, 
thE") 24" to 2B". 


N. aay. tii, oog7. Wooden chair leg. Fellow to N, a0. 
iil. 0036, PL XIX. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN RUINS N, XV-XXTI 


N. xy. 1.2, Oblong label-like tablet, pierced at one end; 
lower edge has elanting sawn botch pear pierced end, 
Oso. three Il, Khar, clear, Ker. blank. Hard and ell 
preserved. 6" x 22", 

N. xv. i.2.a-b Two ends of a fat wooden strip like 
N. xxiv. vill. 004, One side of each shows tmces of 
Writing. @. ref": bo 6" x 2 x 5. 

N..zv. ig. Label-lke tablet. One end roughly rounded, 
other pointed and pierced, Oe, thirteen Il, Khar, written 
across width of tablet, Ata four |), Khar. written as on 
Obv. Hard and well preserved, 8" x 1y4", 

N. xv. ig. Rectang. under-tablet. Os), seven Il. Khar., 
black and clear. Ace. one very chort L at lower edge; 
above in corner is single character. Excellent cotiilition. 
of x 27 

N, xv. i. 5. Wedge wnder-tablet. ir, three IL Ehar., 
clear and black. Aer. blank. Hard and well preserved. 
7x35". 

HR. xviic1 Oblong tablet: Csr. faint traces of three IL 
Khar. tec, blank. ‘Fairly bard but surface bleached, 
fe x ay" | 

N. xvi. b. 003, Stick of wood, swelling gradually to 


light shoulder from which it tapers to (broken) end, 
Weaving-stick (?), BA" x fe” tod", 

N, xvi. i. 902, Round stick of wood, At ane end 
warped anil bent to right angle, Short cross-plece so cut 
as W leave projecting knob at end, Long arm 8° x £°; 
short arm o}"x 4" to 45". Standard length for soles of 
shoes apparently between 77 and 8", A fixed shoemaker's 
measure?) PL XXVUL 

N, xvi. t. 00g, Stick of wood with double notch at one 
se Ci.N.zxm. it ooq. 8)" xy" to yi" 

» xva. i, oof, Wedge «undertablet, Point slightly 
aa Nales Ole, five short IL Khar, black and clear, at sqp 
ent, Ree, blink, Hard and well preserved. oq" x 1}". 


NN. XVIII. oo7,. Large flat wooden stamp. Rouglily heart 
shuped with a nick at each end, Hole at broad end, 
slanimg, prob. for hanille, On fice, very rinke design of a 
cow. Ch Noxumeooa g4°x4*x 9". PL Xi 

N. xvi. i, 4, Rectang. cav-tablet, with seal cavity 
(14° = 34°) empty. Ole. one |. Khar, at one end. Aen 
four JI. Khar, black and clear, partly destroyed, Soft and 
a parts bt edges split, da 


Ch Ame. Kholew, fi, Pi. UXNU, Noxs. og. 83" x 24" to 
rf" x19" to §°. 

N, xix, 002, Wooden shoe-Iast, Sides quite straight. 
‘Shows low as faras ankle. Cf Am, Adinten, il, Pl LXXIII, 
N,2xx.o4, Of" x ah" x24" to PPL xix. 

N. xx. 00g, Forked stick with groove at each end and 
ahi te ve At apex, on one side two crossed lines 

cut, on the other, sign @. Possibly handle of thong of 
fre-drill, ef, N. xxnc i, oon, b, or a * deac-eye". HH. of 
bow 22°; diam. - 4"; across endi 22°. PL XXVILL 
N. xxx. i... Wedge under-tablet, (apering very allghily 
to pierced end. Ody, three (?) |L Khar, faint and obscured. 
Ae, three Ul. Khar, much obscured. Soll, cracked, and 
discoloured; point tmoken. 6)"x}", 

N..xrx. iii, 1. Label-shaped tablet with rounded ends 

pierced at one end, Blank. Surface perished. 39" x aq)". 


NW. xix. fil. a. Oblong tablet, yougiily reciang., wih hole 
atone end, Ofe. two columns Khar. (five and three It), 
faint. Ae, one |, Khor, faint. 43"x 2}°. 


WN, xm. ti. g, Small tablet, with wedve-shaped ends, 
plerced near one enc Oby. (damaged) one | Khar,, very 
Gint. Aen. six IL Kiar. faint in parts, written across 
wihh, Condition poor. 2%" « j’- 

WN. xr. iii.g. Lacquered wooden bowl, part of bottom, 
cl oT. wh tb ii, con, In centre of base, ruined circle. 
Outside black with red band ; inside red over black, with 

small black Gora! wreath design, 74° x 13" x }". 
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N, xIx, iil; oon Wooden slip, pierced with two boles, 
i)’ diam, Blank, Hard and well preserved. 4§°x 
Hi x x 

N, xx. oof Half of sq. lignite seal, split along hole, 
On complete sidle incised spiral with serrated outer edge. 
He" sq. Xx yy" PL othe, 


WN. xx. iv.1. Siip-shaped tablet roughly trimmed, pierced 
atone end, Ole. (convex) two IL Khar. Ae. two abort 
i..Khar, Wruing faint, Well preserved, 73°x 9. 


N.xxt.2. Oblong tablet with hole at roundedend. Qin, 
blank. Aer. three columns Khar, (4, 4,2. [L), very faint, 
Good condiion. 62° = 1p" x 4%". 


N, xxi. 2. Bottom of lacquered wooden bowl, cf, T. 
vb. i, oor, Outside black, inside red on black, Broken 
in antiquity, and showing marks of four rivets, two in 
bronze and two in iron, “These were small oblong plates 
on each side of bowl, pinned together at each end; 
ef, N, xm. 0013. Base circular with raised ting, Diam. 
34°; thickness j” to 4". 

N.xxt. oot. Fr.of large hand-made vessel, neck and 
shoulder with handle, of dark grey gritty ware. Handle 
which has subsidiary loop at lower junction, & om, with 
double row of stamped circles on outside and with single 
row on sides. Last is continied from upper junction 
round neck ; shoulder is orn. by two vertical rows of circles 
on each side of handle and by incised triangles one inside 
another. 74x59". PL XXXVI. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN RUIN N. XXII 


N.=xxn.oo1 Straight wooden stick with bark on, tll 
r from narrow end, where itis thinned down, Thick end 
rounded, Pousibly fire-lrill {but wumsed) 183" x 7” 
w 4". 

N, xxIr 00a, Frs. of coarse fabrics. Larges! p 
buff, canvas-like in look, with remains of band at top, wie 
which it fies been gathered: sand-encrusted. Also smali 
fre. of finer buif mostin-like fabrics with scraps of salmon 
fabre of open texture. Largest piece 1" 1h" x 1° 49". 

N. xx. 003. Fr. of wooden tail-piece of stringed instru- 
ment, for five strings. 2f)°* 19"* 9". 

N,2xami.1. Oblong tablet. Two holes, one containing 
atring, Odo. four ll, Khar., lengthways, Aer, one |, Khar. 
a xap xX}. 

N. xxm. i.2, a. Wedge under-tablet, point broken. 
Odm. three fi. Khar., faint and largely obliverated. Ate. 
(rounded) blank. Had comdition, 7" x 1d". 

NN. xen. i.a.b. Lathe-Hke tablet, pointed at ¢ither end, 
tapering to L. end pierced. Ge, rounded, four columns 
of three short Il, Khar. followed by single long line; writing 


clear, Atv, single line Khar, Perfectly preserved. 11 }” x 
ry". PL XXV1. 


N. xx, i, g. Lathe-like tablet, roughly rounded ends, 
Hole at one end Od. blank. Aer. three columns of 
three short I. Khar, followed by one longer line, Muoch 
encrusted, Surface soft, otherwise sound. 93" ry%,". 


N. xxu.i4. Fr. of tablet, with roughly rounded end, 
Obie. three IL Kihhar., black but encrusted. Ae. one L 
Khar. Soft, and split, 24" x 175". 


N. xxu.i.5. Obiong tabiet, one end rounded, one lost. 
Ode, faint traces of four (?) IL Khar, Asp biank Surface 
weathered. of" x 19". 


N. xan, i. 6. Oblong tablet roughly trimmed, with 
pointed ends, pierced at one end. Ovo, three columns 
Khar, (3: g, 7 U. respectively), Aer. one |. Khar. 
Writing faded, but distinct. Well preserved. 77% 12" 


N. xxn, |. 7. ‘Oblong tablet, pierced at one of rounded 
éends.. Obv, three Il. Khar, very faint. Fev. in corner, two 
il. Khar, obscured by refuse adhering. Good condition, 
a" x 13". 

N. xxnu. Ll. oot. Heavy wooden comb, for pressing 
down threads in weaving. Projecting handle, Surface 
polished by ue. Of LB, av. vil.coz, CE Ame, Aholan, 
ii. PL LXXU, N. xx. og. AL.6%" (with handle, 9"); 
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length of teeth 4°; width 4"; thickness 13°; four tecth 
tos, Pl. xxviii, 

N. xx. i. ooo. Wooden doll. Face broken away. 
Head, raised anna, and body to hips cut owt of one Dat 
jaoce of wood; legs were made separately and hinged in 
sockets. Dressed in light brown silk with réd alk assh 
To fain of skirt are sewn a patch of buifand a patch of 
parple silk, Hi. 34”. 


N, xxm. ii, 1. Oblong tablet, Hole with string: in 
comer, Git. blank. es, three columns Khar. of 5, 6, 
and 4 ll Good condition, 7)’ xaf"x2", Pl. xxv 


N. xxu.ii.a. Oblong tablet, ose end rounded. Blank. 
5S ad". 

N. xan, iil. 1. a-b. Double-wetge tabiet. Opened, 
Cov-tablet:: Ode. 3" from sq. end seal cav.: one 1 
Khar. each side of cav. and nanal character by hole. Part 
news hole split away. Rev, four th Khar. 

Under-tablet: O'm, four |, Khar, Aer, traces. of 
writing by sy end, Hard and well preserved, $4" x 
17° x 7" to 7", 

N. xxm. iii, 2. Wedge cov.tablet,. with empty seal 
cay. 17x19". Gir. to 'R. of seal cay, one |, Khar,, 
much encrusted. Aver. ome | Klar, clear, Hard and 
well preserved but encrusted. o}* x r+}. 


N, =x. iil. g, Wedge under-tablet; end slightly broken. 
Ode. three i Khar., mostly clear. Zee. one |, Khar. 
(faint) in corner. Fairly hard and well’ preserved. ‘fx 
igs, 

N. xx. lii.4. Wedge cov.tablet. (ir. th” from aq, 
end, seal cav. (1y5,"%14") with remains of seal, By aq, 
end one |. Khar. faint’ A’. four Ul, Khar, Split, ut in 
good conifition, 84" x aZ". 

N. xx, lil. §. Oblong tablet, with wedge point. bp, 
five short Wl Khiar, faint. Jer blank. Hard and well 
preserved, 3}2"x iti x 1". 

N, xx. fil, 6. Wedge wnder-tablet, Of, three th 
Khar, faded but clear, Ro. blank. Well preserved, 
g x 1h". ' 

WN. xxm. fil. 7. Wedge cov.stablet. Om. seal env. 
(19° 4°) 13° from sq. end. “Traces of Khar. by aq- end 
and at point. Aer. two fl, Khar, faint. Wood. soft. 
Point broken. 84° 313" x8" to 1 

N, Xx0. ili. 8. Wedge cov.tablet, Or, sea) cay. (r§* x 
$2") 14° from sq. end with remains of seal und string. 
Gne lL Khar. by sq end. Usual characiey by hole. re, 
blank. oh" x a"x 2" to oh". : 

N. xx. fii. 9: Rectang. cov-tablet. Seal cavity 
(tya" 1d") empty. Ody, three I, Khar. abovecav. ev. 
mix JL Khar. black and clear, Sot but well preserved. 
ay xu. PL xxi, 

N, xx iil. 10..a, b. Two wedge-shaped labels, ot 
under-tableia, with holes at polots and notches for string 
&* from eq. end, Ifa pair of tablets no sign of seal-case, 
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ta). Oév, six Il. Khar, clear: Rev blank, (b) Ode, two IL 

: Nev, blank. Good condition. sx aq", . 

N, 2001. Hil o. Wedge under-tablet. én, fonr Il 
‘Khar. for mont part clear. Aer. blank, Well preserved, 
OF xa". 

N. xxit, iii. 12. Oblong tablet. Hole near one end, 
Obv, three Il. Khar,, very faint, Aer. four I. Khar, very 
faint Wood hard. 5§*x 42" x §". 

N, xxi. iii.1g. Large oblong tablet, tapering slightly, 
cut into point and pierced, Odp. one Jong and two short 
Il, Khar, biack and clear, some incristation, Ae. ‘blank. 
Hard and well preserved, corner damaged. 23° 3y"- 
Pi. XXV. 

N. xxu, ili. 14, Rectang. cov.-tablet, with seal cav. 
(1° X 1}") empty. Od. faint traces of writing on each 

; es Rev, blank, Hard and- weil preserved, 
but lower edge gnawed. 3)" xa)". 


N. xxn, iii, 15. Oblong tablet, with rounded ends, 
tapering towards pierced end. Both Ode. and Ae. orig. 
painted black@). No writing. Fairly hart and well 
preserved, 109" x a}*. 

N. xu. fii. 16. Wedge cov.-tablet. Of, 18" fram sq. 
end seal cav. (1§"% 1"). Seal intact, désion es on Ni xan, 
ii, 18, but: very bad impression. (One |, Khar, by aq. endl, 
faint, Aes iwo ll. Khar, faint yg” x 19° xf" to 

N. xm. ii. 17 Wedge cov.-tnbiet, Gir. mal cay, 
(tyu" X24") 69” from sq. end. ‘Traces of Khar. point 
aide of seal, Avr. uch encmsted with sand. ‘Traces of 
Khar. of” x a) x jf” to yy". 

N. xxi, fii. 18, Double-wedge tablet, complete, String 
cul, Cov.-tablet: Ole, seal cay, (t4" 019") Ril fram 
$q- end, bearing impression of upright fig. of archaic 
Athene type (of, N, xxiv. viii. 6, and Ane, AToham, ii, Pl. 
LAXMI, N. xv, 24} Marks of setting not clear. ‘By aq. 
end, one |. Khar., very faint, Ree, three il. Khar., clear, 

Under-tablet: Op, three ii, Khar, faint, Ree, blank, 


83” x 1] x9" to 4h", 
N. xxm, ili..1g. a,b. Double-wedge tublet, PETS 
eh 


» Clear. - 


Cov-tablet: Ov, 1” from aq. end seal ¢ay, (14734 
with remains of seal, One L Khar. by 59, end, one 
Khar. point side of seal, and usual character by hole. 
Aen. three I. Khar,, clear. 

Under-tablet: Gtr. three Ml. Khar. Re, one L Khar. 
by sq. end. Condition good, 9” x fx} to}, 


N. xxu. lil. 20, Wedge undertablet. (dr. three IL 

re Pre Res. blink, Split, but good -conditiom 
x1}. 

N. xxu. iii, an a, b. Double-wedge tablet, complete. 

Cov.-tahlet: Ofe, "from sq, end seal cay, (x 29") 

ney No writing visible. Az, two and s half 1 Khur. 


Under-tablet: Ofp. four I. Khar, clear, Rev. blank. 
Good condition, @]"x2§"x 1" to 3". 


hi 
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N. xxm. iii, 2a, Fr. of oblong tablet, only wedge end 
preserved, Ofp. two tL Khar. very faint. Am, blank; 
Fr. soft, bat well preserved. 49" X Igy". 

x. coke Dat Ws Double-wedge tablet, opened 

Cor.-tablet han broken point. Ofe. 2” from sq. end seal 
env. (xB 2H°) with tetany of seal One |. Khaz, at sq. 
end, Rev, three IL Khar. 

Under-tablet : On, three I Khar, ev. blank, Much 
sandencruted. 83° x 25" x3" to 3°. 


N. xx. iii. oor, Wooden knife-handie. Pointed end. 
Hotlow on each edge, near blade, muking a waigt, Higher 
up than this a small bole. ‘Triangular socket for blade 
(tts. one-2dged) is J” long x" at base of triangle, and 
1H" deep deep, ag x1" xP". 

N. xxu. Hi, oo2. Fr. of wedge(7) tablet. Traces of 
Khar. letters, 6" x1" xy". 


OBJECTS FOUND IN N. XXII 


N. xxmi. oor, Fr. of ‘green’ leather band, from 
armour (?), prob. lacquered, Surface om. with small 
network of diagonal lines, impressed. Six rows of small 
holes, parallel to edges, are also pricked in for sewing, frs. 
of thread still remaining in them. 3," from edge a parallel 
ent has been made in one place 4," long, Cr also 
N, xv. fi..oo7. hi. 33" xg RE. 

N, 3x0. 0a, Wooden. fat. CEN. xvi. 
cor. Oval bur with nick out at each end, Angular 
incised drawing of cow and man. Small handle behind, 
5a" 3h" xy. PL XIX, 

N. Xx. 009. Part of basket. Made of horizontal 
layers. of straight withies (split), Round each of these 

Withies are wound spirally, interlacing with the 
spiral withies binding the layers above and below. Seven 
such courses go tothe 14” h. preserved. Long diam. at 
yop 74". Crushed in sideways, 


N. xxm.i.: Rectang. cov.tablet, with empty seal 
cay, 14°« 1)" Ole. to R. of cav. faint traces of Khar. 
Retcblank, Most of Lend broken off ; hard and other- 
wine well'preserved, 6° « 3" xX} to 7". 

N. xxm. ia. Part of oblong tablet. No writing 
visible, Wood hard but much warped. 6f°x 23" x yf". 
N. xxmt |. 3. Rectang. wnder-tablet, No writing 
visible. Wood hard, but much cracked, and with destroyed 

surface. Be" x ah" x)". 

N. xx. i. 4. Lathe-like tablet of roughly trimmed wood, 
pierced at end. Tlank. Warped and bleached, but 
‘otherwise in good condition. 1o}" x 13" x yh. 

N. xxnt, |. 5. Oblong tablet, with hole at wedge-shaped 
end. Of. ome column (five IL) Khar. by q. end, faint, 

One |. Khar. by point, faint Ree. blank, Good condition. 
a2 x1 x7. 

N.. xxm. 1. 6, 7 (joined), Oblong tablet. Hale in 
corer. Edges aplit. Plece missing from eide. Ose. two 
ll. Khar., very faint. Aer, blank, Si xii" x} lo 3. 

N. xxn.i.8. Wedge cov-tablet. én. one letter Khar. 
by point. Aer. blank, Cracked and soft, 64" x 19"%4". 

N. xxn.i.9, Rectang. under-tablet, part of Or. two 
I, Khar. faded. Jer, blank. Surface perished, gf" x 
xy, 


N, xxin, i. 10. Oblong tablet with wedge-shaped ends. 
Ove, blank. Aer. traces, very faint,of Khar, writing. 6° x 
12° x yy". 

N. xxi. i, u. Rectang. cov.tablet, with empty seal 
cav, (13"% 23"), Or. to R. of cav.-two IL Khas, very 
Gint, Aer, nine Ul, Khar, faded, but distinct, Soft; lairly 

preserved, but L. end chipped. 72" x 49" x to 4p" 

N, xxin.i.1. Rectang. cov.-tablet, part of Droken 
across, empty seal cay, still containing string, Op. one 
Khor. Ae. one |. Khar. 94° * 29" x44)" to 7. 

N. xx, i, 13, Wedge under-tablet, (>, three | 
Khar, Aen. tilank. Writing clear on L. half of tablet, on 
R. almost disappeared. R. hal aofland decayed. 13"% 
ry" x4" max. 

N. xxa. irq. Wedge cov-tablet. Gi. 1§" from ag, 
enuf seal cay. (19" %1}"); one |. Khar. by sq, end and traces 
of usual character by point. Surface cracked-and rotten, 
Rev, blank. 44° K a" x 34" toh". 

N. xxi. i. 13 Wedge under-tablet. jr. three IL 
Kivar., very Tack and clear. Surface pared away, prob. to 
efface earlier inscription. Aer. faint trace of one L Khar, 
intop R. corner. Soft bur fairly preserved; L. end split 
By x2" x f°. 

N. xxut, i, 16, Double-wedge tablet, with seal cay, 
(19° x42") ctnpty. Cov-tablet: Odr. one . Khar. to L, 
ofcav, ep, one |. Khar. in top R. camer. 

Under-tablet: Of. three |, Khar. Rew. traces of 
Khar. characters. Writing clear but faded. Pink stains 
round seal cay, Fairly hard and well preserved. 144" x 
ay” x4" to 12°, 

N. xxmt, [, oor Part of tacquered wooden bow! 
(edge), like To vi bs toot, Black on edge and outside. 
Red inside. Good-condition, 13" %1g"x 44," 10 4", 

N. xxi. i.ooa. Piece of heavily ribbed basket: of. 
N. xx oog. 97 x23" x2", 

N. xxm. ii. t. Rectang. cov.-tablet. Under-surfuce 
split away. Ob. two IL Khar. across one end, very 
faint; one |. Khar, across other end, very faint. Seal cav, 
ay" 19", 62" x27" x7" to #- 

N, xxi. ii. 9. Rectang. covstablet. No writing 
rel seal gone, Much warped and split, to" x 
44° X Gi" top". 
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N. xxi, li, g. Oblong tablet, roughly trimmed, pierced 


atend for filing, No trace of writing Jef. Fairly hard, 
but bleached and mplit, 974" x 19"x 3". 


N. xx i. 4, Rectang. strip of wood, perhaps part 
afbox. ln, wong one edge a rabbet extends to 14° from 
each end. Part of iron pin shows in rabbet and reappears 
on Rev. Aer. very faint traces of Khar, 64," % 294," x 
te 

N. xx i. 5. ##Wedge cov-tablet, with seal cav. 
(ry? xk") empty, O8r, to R. of cav, one | Khar, to 
L. one |,, faint, Aer. four Ul. Khar, clear. Wood. hard 
and well preserved. 139° 2”. 

N. xxmr, ii. 6. Rectang. under-tablet. bn, eight Il. 
Khar, tlear, Aer. blank. Cornerschipped; wood hand. 
6" x 29” xj 

N. xx. il, 7. Rectang. double-tablet, complete. 
Opened. Cov.-tablet: Ode. traces of Khar. to R. and L. 
of empty seal cay. (1° x1"). Aer. five IL Khar, indistinct. 

Undertablet: Or, ex I Khar. ae. blank. Hurd 
and weil preserved. #9" x 94° x4" Lo 9". 


N. xan li. 8. Wedge cov.tabiet. (jx. 2° from eq. 
end, seal cay, (1 x02") with clay cea) (damaged) bearing 


same classical intaglio as N. xm. ii. ro. By sg. end one |. 


Khar, Point side of seal one |. Khar, By hole usual 
character. Aer, ona |, Khor, 14)" x 2]" fT to 3". 


N. xxi. ii,9. Oblong tablet, Ode, giz ll, Khar., very 
clear, Fer, blank, 6" x 24" or 7," 


N. 2x0. il..1o. Oblong tablet. rc. seven Il. Khor., 
faded but clear. Aer. iwo and a halfill, Khar, faint, 
Edges cut down alter writing. 49" x2" x 44,". 


N. xxm. im, Oblong tablet. Two holes near one end. 
Ob. three I, Khar, faded, Reo. blank, Bottom edge 
tplit nt 64," «182, 

N. xxi. ii. 12. Oblong tablet. Ode. four I. Khar, 
faint, Atrr, traces of one |. Khar. Wood hard. 138° = 
ai xy". 


OBJECTS FOUND AT 


N. xxrv, 002. Wooden stick bent U-shape with notched 
ends, Prob, a‘ deail-eye’ or primitive pulley need instead 
of a rope loop in hauling to avoid friction. Cf. N. acon, ii. 
oorb, Hs of"; diatn, 3” to 44"; width 2” PL XXVITL 


N. xxiv, 003. Wooden peg, Bark oo thick part, ut 
brimmed toa point 44"x 3". 


N.xxiv.oog. Wooden stick with barkon, Rough groove 
cut all round through bark §* and 3” from respective ends, 
oi" x Yes 

N. xxrv. 006. Strip of wood, flat, narrow, At each 
end & short paint projects from either corner, ledving 


a wide notch. Prthaps loom-stick for separating warp 
threads: 234" j" x JL". 


MN. xxm, ti. 1. Wedge under-tablet. Ofe four Ih 


‘Khar, fin, er. two ll Khar. near ay. end, very faint, 
tir" x ep" x 7". 


N, xxur IL 14. Wedge cov.-tablet, with seal cov. (1947 x 


igh") retaining strings and traces ofclay, Op, ‘to RB, of 
cav. one short L Khor, L. of cay, traces of Khar Rev, 
two IL Khar, Writing of Ode, very laint dnd encrusted; 
Rev. clearer. Tard and well preserved 14” x24" x ye" 
to $4" 


N. xxm. ii, 215 Wedge under-tablet; sides almost 


paralle} til 14" from point; wood slighily warped, 0dr. 
three Il sprawling Khar, for most part clear, Arm. traces 
of Khar chars. ai sq, end. Good condition 157% 
sh’ x", 


N. xx. tl. oor. Wooden comb, round-topped, like L.A. 


vin. oor. EL 3°; length of teeth 9°; width 23”; thick 
nesa 4," ; seven teeth to 1”, 


N. xxm. il. 002. Wooden seal-case, unfinished, Rect- 


angular block; at one end three saw-grooves for airing, 
and hole pierced, Reeeptacle for clay begun bot not 
finished, 4)" x 1p" x 1h". 


N. xxur. il. 603, Piece of lacquered wood, cut roughly 


circular, Ome side flat, the cther site alighily conver, 
Convex side lacquered brown with traces of u (hin red line 
near edge Rabbet round fat ile, Prob, part of bos 
lid. Diam. 2§* to 29"; thickness g* to 4°, 


N. xx. ii.oo4. Rounded stick, slighily tapering: 


Deep 
notch all road. at broad end. Hair-pin? 99* xia to} 
PL XXVIIL 


N. xxut, il. 005. Oval piece of horn, trough-shaped and 


curved with carefully rounded ends Perhaps inkstand. 
CL No xtt oof. af" x 2" xs". 


N, xx. iit. 1, Wedge under-tablet. Gir. ihree Il. Khur. 


Ree. blank. Good condition, ro)” x a* x yy". 


N. xxut. fii.o. Rectang. under-tablet. (tr, eleven Il. 


Khar. Aer. Wank, Writing faint and wood slightly 
Wecayed, 95" x 34° 9". 


OR NEAR RUIN N. XXIV 
N, XXIV. 007, Piece of bronze wire, bent double. Broken 


eachend, GroM: 2"; diam, te: 


N, xxrv, o08. Lozenge-shaped bronze plate. One 


corner broken off, Rivet in other corner, Hole (4° diam.) 
iy middle, $3" to break x 3" x 3", 


N. xxiv. 009. Bronze rivet with round head. gy" §"% 


head "x a)". 


N. Xxrv. oo10, Circular bronze bead, fiat on botl: sides, 


Te (ian: ; Jy” thick, 


N.xxiv.ocou, Small plece of sheet bronze. 9° x 4" x 
i 


N. xx1v. oor, Sixteen stone and giass beads; vin. 


oné cotnelian, faceted, spheroid; eight blue glass, one 


" 
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rectangular bugle, three discald,. four ring; four opaque 
yellow glass, ring; one pale green tramilucent glass, ring ; 
one dark bine glass paste, ring; one black hacmatite, 
irregular ring; ¢f nc. Khotan, ii, Pl. LXXIV, N, 0014. £ 
and N.oozo,a. Also small oblong, cut from shees bronze, 
pierced near one corner, Perhaps from scale armour. 
Ci. N, an, 003, 


N. xxrv. ootg, Part of bronze hoop, broken each end. 
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Inside plain. Onutsiite has a raised band-of rough rope- 
pattern, Length of chord 14"; width of frame: $" ; thick- 
ness of frame §", PL XXX. 

N.xxrv. oor. Part of bronze ‘grelot’ bell, Cf. Ane. 
Kiholan, i. Pl. UXXIV, Ni cote. Gr, M. 9. 

N, XXIV, oo15. Part of bronze ring, made of wire, oblong 
in section, of which ends ‘are bent together and overlap. 
Diam. 4"; width }”- 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN RUIN N, XXIV 


Ni xav.it Rectang, under-tablet. Blank. Warped 
and split, 6)" xa" ey" to Ty. 

N. xxiv.i2 Rectang. cov--tablet, perhaps belonging 
two Noxxiy. |. 1, Piece of string still im seal-case but clay 
gone. Warped. 6°x 2)” x)" to J. 

N.xxiv.i3. Oblong tablet, with hole nearend. Surface 
perished: Blank: 39° x1" x 4%" 

N. xxiy.{.4. Half of rectang. cov,-tablet (R, of seal 
cavity). Surface bleached, Hlank. 83° 13° x yg" to {°. 

N. xxrv, i. 1. Lathe-like tablet, broken at either end. 
No sign of writing. Very soft and brittle, but retains 
shape. 7° X1fy" 

N, xwv. iia. Wedge cov.-tablet. At narrow end, here 
our square, are two holes. Odr, 19” from wide end, seal 
cav.(1f*e2q.). Across wide end three I Khar, Hy seal cav., 
hole stile, Iwo iL, Khar, Rea, four il. Khar,, very faint. 
Wood rotten and surface perished, 63° x 146" x tf" to }°- 


NN. xxrv. lig. Wedge under-tablet, ends broken. No 


trace of writing on elther face, Mach broken and ip very 
badstate: rah"x2}" xj", 

N, =xrv, li, 001, Thin wooden silhouette of a dock. 
(Ow each side is a hole to indicate eye. Beak to tail 4h"; 

breast to back tf; thickness yi". Pi. XIV, 

N, xxiv. fii. Oblong tablet (fr. split off top), Sides 
notched to bold string. Odr. seven Ul. Khar, very faint, 
Ree. blank. lard and well preserve. 49% 24" x4", 

MN. xxrv. iv. 1. Rectang. under-tablet. Blank. Wood 

soft anil bleached, 89" x 2" x4". 

N. xxrv, iv. 3. Double-wedge tablet. Complete; un- 
opened, Covatablet: be, seal cay. (ryg"* FYg") 17° 
from sq. end, with remains of oval seal, showing bearded! 
head and L. shoulder of human fig, L. On each side of 
‘seal one I. Khar. Usual character by hole. 

Under-tablet: et. one |. Khar. by aq. end. Sand- 
encrusted, bat good condition. 87" x 1§" x48" to 7", 

N. xxiv.iv. oor, Wooden weaver's comb, long truncated 
triangle, Very short teeth. Perhaps for carding: Hand 
and well preserved. 3y4"x1)". PL XXVITL. 

N. xxrv. iv. oo2, Wooden cantilever or double- 
bracket, (Carved in relief, Side ornament: Plain mould- 
‘ing. Moulding. decorated with overlapping V-shaped leaf 


tyr 


oft, points meeting at centre. Plain pilleted moulding, 
billets 34” long, separated by bevelled squares. Under 
ornament; One side, circular eight-petalled rosette outside 
which extra petals fill up oblong space. Other side, two 
four-petalléd lotus flowers with four sepals, oblong, divided 
by line of overlapping V-orn. between plain mouldings. 
Sq. capital (resting direct on the pillar); sides carved with 
upward-pointing petals, Mortise for top of pillar, CY, 
Ane, Khotan, YL LXIX. 22)" x 82" x 49" to 2"; diam, of 
pillar 44". PL XVIL 

N. xxiv. v.1. Takhti-shaped tablet. Ol. one long 
and two short I Khar, Aer. ive IL Khar. Writing very 
faint. Woodhund. 16" 24"x 9". 


N. zx1v. vi.1, Oblong board with faded Kbar_ writing on 
each side, Odn, aix to seven Il in lange characters. Aten. 
five to six Il, in large characters and apparently disjointed 
temarks in smaller characters, taking one to two lines near 
aneetige. Afuch twisted and scored by knife-cuis: 2’ 18" x 
aa x9". Pi, xxv. 

N. xxv. vi.2. Oblong tablet. (dé, along upper edge 
row of Khar. characters with the long strokes carried down 
from each and curved over to form lorus-petal border along 
lower edge. Aer. split of. Good condition; enda broken. 
6h x iy" x 7: 

WN. xxrv. vi.g. Oblong tablet. Hole in corner. Other 
end bevelled. Ofc. convex, six columns Khar, (five with 
eight or nine ll,, one with three). Aer. Hat, blank. oi" x 
ai" x4". 

N. xurv. vi.4,. Takhti-shaped tablet with round pierced 
handle, O#e. four I Khar. very faint, Aer. three I, 
Khar. very faint, Hard and well preserved. pyg" 14°. 

N. xuiv. vi. oor Upper part of wooden board, with 
projecting frame orn., with double row of ‘dog tooth’ set 
back to back. Blank. The surface though dry is cracked 
and peeling. 208" x 3° 2°. 

N. xxv, vil. 1. Rectang. double tablet, Opened and 
string lost. - Seal cav, (ige"x1") empty, Cov.-tablet: 
Obe, one and a half IL Khar. across the end and some 
Khar."thars. near seal cay,, clear. ev. blank, 

Under-tablet: Odr. three and a half ll, Khar,, clear, Good 
condition. 6)" x2)" xy. 

N, xxrv. vill. 1. Wedge cov.tablet. Seal cav, (1}°x 

ul 
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cA") empty. No writing distinguishable on Ode, or Rm. 
Very salt and in bad state, royy"x 1f" x4" to 9" 

N. xxiv. vill, a2. Wedge under-tablet. Od, four il. 
Khur., faint. Ate, blank, but has three sawn grooves to 
keep string from slipping. of" Xa" x}. 


N. xxiv. vill. g. Takhti-shaped tablet,. Handle pierced 
and marked by two notches cufoneach side, On, four 
columns (3, 2, 4,4 1.) Khar, er. one 1, Khar, Wood 
and writing both in good condition, 1a" x Fy" « 3". 
PL XNY, 


N, Exry. vill. 4. Wedge cov,-tablet.. Seal cay. (r4,"« 
ifs") empty. Ob, one | Khar. by aq. end; one 1, point 
side Of cav,; usnal character near point. Ate. one |, Khar, 
Writing black and clear.. Hard and well preserved. 93" x 
a xX}" to f. 

N. xxiv. viii. 5. Oblong tablet. Oy, alx !i, Khar, very 
clear. te. sit IJ, Khar., faded, Hard and in excellent 
conilition, gta)" 4". Fi. xxv. 


N. xxiv, viii. 6. Wedge cov,tablet. Seil cay, with 
Impression from gem of Athene Promachos+ gem was in 
sq. senting whereon Rliar, characters engraved. At sq. end 
one Khar. clear; at pomt one char. Khar, 2a blank, 
r3o"xay. PL Xx, 

N. xxiv. viil. 7. Wedge cov.-tablet. nr, seal cay, 
(igy" & tyy"), empty 14.” from sq. end, By sq. end one 
Khar. Point side of weal one |. Khor, By bole naual 
char, Avr. one short |. Khar. by aq. end, oh” x rhe" x 
Pate 

N. xxtv. vill, 8. Oblong tablet, sem|-elliptical in section 
Hole near one end. Ofr. (convex surface) blank. Aer, 
(flat) four I. Khar. taint bur elewr, across end without hole. 
Good condition. 94" x 1d" x ¥" max. 

N. ExIv. viii. g. Wedge under-tablet, aflerwarda used 
afrest for a second purpose. Hole at point broken and 
second hole pierced 29° from point. Ode, four Il) Klar. 
Rew, sixteen Ul, Khar, written across. One |. Khar. written 
lengthways. Good condition. 144" x2}"x4". Pi xxrv. 


N. xxrv, vill. io. Wedge cov.-tablet, Seal cay. (ri" x 
1}") empty, Oly. one | Khar, atsq.end; single char- on 
point ‘side of cav.; usu! char, near point. Aer. one |, 
Khar. black and clear, Hard and well preserved, tes 
tf xj to ph. 

N, Zxrv. vill. 1. Oblong tablet; end broken’; hole at 
broken ead. Ofp. convex, three I Khar. Rep. three IL 
Khar, Writing clear though faded: Hard und In fool 
condition, 74" «1 §* x 94". 

N. xxurv, viii... Wedge under-tablet. (sr. three It. 
Khar. black, very clear. Aer. one |, Khar, (three chars.) 
at sq. end. Excellent condition, 8)" x 14’ x yy". 

N. xxv. viii. 13. Wedge cov.-tablet, Seal cay. (t}" sq.) 
empty. Gtr, one |. Khar. at sq. endl, three Khar, chars, 
on point side of cavity; usual char at point; fairly clear, 


(Chap. VI 


ev, one t, Khar., ciear,. ‘Good conifition. of” x23" x 
mr ; 

binck but sund-encrusted Wood well preierved. 54° x 
a” i". 


N. xxv, viii 15.. Wedge cov.-tablet. Seal cav. (2yie" * 


1 ")ompty. Obs, one L Khar. atsq. end, two Khar. ¢ 

on point side of cavuy, and usual char, at point; clear, 
Aer, three ll, Khar, clear, Good condition: BJ" % 1)" x: 
i" to z. 

N, xxtv. vili.16. Wedge under-tabliet. Or, three Ul. 
Khar. Ac. two Il. Khar. at 6g, end. Good condition, 
63" x 19 Xn 

N, xxrv. viil. 17. Wedge under-tablet. (Mp, six IL 
Khar., email, black, and very clear. er. one L Khar. near 
sq-end. Very good condition. 83" x 1)" xf" 

N. xxtv, vill. 18. Oblong tablet, pierced at one end. 
Ol. two columns Khar. of three and two very short Il, ; 
clear. ev. blink. Hard and excellently preserved. 53" 
ei} x5’. 

N. xxiv. vilii1g. Wedge cov.tablet. Seal tay. (yx 
tj") empty. Ov, three groups Khar, chars. faint Dut 
clear, on either side of seal cav,, and istial char, at polnt, 
Aes, three |i. Khar, clear: ‘(Good condition. 67° x1} x 
i we". 

N. xxty, vill.2o. Wedge under-tablet. Broken. Op. 
four Ul Khar. very black and clear, Ae. one |, Khar, 
by sq. end. Good condition. gyy"xae."xa". TH. 
AXVI, 

N, xxtv. vili.ax. Oblong tabiet, pierced in one corner L, 
Obs, five ll, Khar, much faded. Re. blank, Hard and 
well preserved. 44" xa" x4". 

N. xxrv: viii. 22, Wedge cov-tablet, Seal cay. (14" x 
1}") empty. dr, one |. Khar, yery clear, on each site 
of cav., usual char, at point, ev. four |. Khar. (aprawling) 
very black and clear. Excellent ccodlition, gh xa" x 4" 
io f’. 

N. xxv. vill. 9g. Wedge under-tablet. Qi», three Il, 
large Khar,, blotted in places but otherwise clear. Aer: 
one |, Khaz. faint at sq, enc Well preserved, 9" x1)" 
xh". 

N. xxiv. vill. a4. Oblong tablet, with hole at rounded 
end. dr. four columns Khar. of 3, 3, 3, and 4 I, faced 
bur clear, Aer. one L Khar, faded, Hard and well 
preserved. gj" % 1A" ~ 4", ' 

N. xxv, vill, 25. Oblong tablet. Hole for string in 
corner, O¢f. four columns Khar. of 2, 4 3, and 6 I. 


N. XxIv. vill. 26. Label-like tablet with hole at wedge- 
shaped end. Oly, blank. Ree. traces of ink. Wood in 
good condition, 6" x 19" A", 

N. xxv. viii, a7, Label-like tablet with string-hole at 
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rounded end. Od». two columns Khar. cach three Il, 
Rev. one]. Khar. Writing much faded, wood hard: 43° x 
1#* xi 


No xxiv. vili. 28, Oblong tablet. Of», most of muface 


cutaway. Part of two Il Khar, preserved, Clear. er, 
five Il. Khar, Jengihways, much faded, and. three IL across 
one emi, smaller, and clear. 3" 23" ™ 4". 

N. xxrv, vill. ag. Wedge covtablet. Seal cav. (1}"x 
4#’) empty, Ole, one |. Khar. at sq. end; one letter Khar. 
on poimt side of cay,; usual char. near point. Aer. one |. 
Khar, very clear, Hard and well preserved. of” x1" x 
th” fo 2". 

N. xxrv, viii.go, Wedge cov.-tablet.. Seal cav.(ryy" 
yy") empty. Cdr. one 1. Khar. at sq. end (very faint) ; 
new] cher. near point. ev, three Il, Khar., clear. Hard 
and well preserved, 10" x1" x4" to gy”. 

N. xxtv. vill, gt. Wedge under-tablet. Jv, five Il. 
Khar,, very clear, Aer, one |, Khar, nearsq.end. Excellent 

_vontlition, 99” x 2}"% 3". 

N. xxv. viii. ga. Tablet made of cleft stick, untrimmed, 
one end notched. Op, one |. Khar. (faint) near upper 
edge of point. Rav, four lI. Khar, much obscured. Hard, 
‘bot surface in poor condition. 10” x13" x 2". 

IN, xxtv, vill, ag. Wedge cov.-tablet. Ole, 1" from 
#j. end, seal cay. with one side broken away (19° ™%"); 
hy aq. end one 1, Khar; one letter Khar, point side of 
cay, and inal char, by-hole. Ae. two ll, Khar, clear, 
(Good condition. 83°x 1} xf" lo F, 

N. xxrv. vill. 34. Tongue-shaped tablet, broad end 
‘broken: Odp-seven I Khar, Aro. seven i, Khar, Writing 
very clear. Hard and in good condition, — g” X 33" max. 

xy. 
seal strings broken, Seal cay. (14° x14") empty, Cow- 
tablet; (Mp. traces of Khar, at pq. enil; usual char, near 
paint. Aen. one L Khar. 

Undertablet: Ole, five Il, Khar. obscure, Good con~ 
dition, much encrusted, 8)" x2" x4" tof”. 

N. xxiv. viii: 36. Label-like tablet, with rounded ends, 
and fiole for string. Odr. rounded, one 1. Khar, Aer, 
flat, three tL Khar. Whiting and wood in good condition, 
qa Xx TP 

N. xxv. vill. g8. Label-like tablet, one end pointed and 
paereed, Od. four Il Khar. in three columns. em 
blank. Hard and in good condition. 8)" x ryy” x f° 

N, xo. vill. gg. Wedge under-tablet. (0, four Il. 
Khar, Clear. Ae. one lL Khar. near sq..end, Good con- 
dition, go" x2" xy. 

‘N. xxry. vill. 40. Wedge cov.-tatilet, seal cay. (14° x 
r})empty. Obr. ane | Khar. at sy.end, Usual char, near 
point. Av. three f Khar., clear, Hard and well pre- 
served. 104" x 2)" x tof. 

N. exty. vill. 41. a,b, Rectang. under-tablet, in two 
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fre (joined), Om. five I Khar, clear. Re. blank. Good 
condition. 9° x 33° (joined) * 4". 

N. xxiv. viii, 42. ‘Sticklike tablet, One third distance 
from end, groove roughly cut all-round, On, rounded. 
By groove short side one I. Khar: across, then three cols. 
Khar, of (from end). 3, 3, and 4 IL ‘Long side three Ih, 
Khar. Rar. flat. Between groove and near end three 
cols: Khar. of (from end) 3, 4,and 2 I!) Condition fair, 
aa" ord gl PL XXV. 

N. xxrv. viii. 43. Wedge cov.-tablet, eal cav, (1) x 
14") empty, Ode. ono |, Khar. at sq-.end j usual char, 
near point. Avr. one |, Khar., faded but clear. Hard and 
well preserved, 10}"x2}"%}" to 2°. 

N. xxrv. viii. 44. a. Wedge under-tablet. Ov. four 
\, Khar, Aereone |. Khar, near sq. end Excellent con- 
dition. g§" x2" = fy PLXXVIL 

N. xxiv. vili. 44. b. Rectang. under-tablet. Oir, six 
ll. Khar, clear, Ae. blank. Good: condition, of" x 
te 

N. xxtv. Viiil..45. Wedge under-tablet. 4», three IL 
Khar:, clear except ar point; lower edge has two coan- 
verging notches cut upon it, Aer, blank, Excellently 
preserved, of" x 1]7x4" 

N. xxrv. vill, 46. Wedge undertablet, poitit Inst. Ode. 
three IL Rhar,, clear, Aer. one L Khar. at ayend. Faint, 
Hard and well preserved. 69°% 19° x4". 

N, xxv, vill. 47. Narrow flat strip of wood, like N. 
sxry, 006, qv, 207" "4" x yy". 

Khar. Je, one |. Khar, near sq. end. Excellent con- 
dition. 104" x 1" xg" 

N. xxiv. viii, 49. Wedge cov.tablet. Cf, 1" from 
sq. end seal cay. (197s 04") empty. Hy aq. end one | 
Khar, et, four IL Khar, Good condition. Writing 
faint. 8° x ef" §" lo f°. 

N. x=r¥. vill. 50. Oblong tablet. in. two coltimns 
Khar, (four Ml, und three IL) faint. ee. five IL Khar. 
Good condition. 63°x 1)" x Z- 

N. xxrv. vill. 51+64. Double-wedge tablet, complete. 
Cov.-tablet; Odv. 14" from eq. end seal cav. with remains 
of string and seal (74° % 24") One lL Khar. at-sq. end. 
Aen. two ll, Khar. 

Underdablet; Oe, three Il. Khar, Ave. No writing 
visible, Cross-cut half way. Good condition. 83° ™ 
a*x9”". Pi. XXVIL 

N, xxrv, viii, 52. Wedge under-tablet. ©: thiee IL 
Khar, Ae. one | Khar, at 6q, end. Good comlition, 
1oh" x1} x}. 

N, xxrv. vill. 53. Label-like tablet with wedge end, near 
which hole. Gér. two IL Khar. over whole length, and 
one short L Met. blank, 129° 19" x yy". 


N. xxrv. viii. §4. Wedge cov.-tablet. Ojr. 1° from 
Lie 
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eq. otid-aeal cay. (rye"x 39"). Que |. Khar, by sq. end; 
usual char, near bole. Aer, four IL Khar, faded. Good 
condition. 10," x 1p xy," tof" 

N, xxrv, viii: §5. Wedge under-tablet. O/p, three Il, 
Khar. Ae. near sq. end one |, Khar, faint. Good con- 
dition ro" MIG" xd". 

N. xxty. vill. 56. Wedge cov-tablet. Or. 13" from 
my. end seal cav. (9}° x12"). By sq, end one |. Khar, 
two fl, peint side of seal, Usual char. by hole. Ave, 
three Il. Khar. Good condition. of” x 2)" x44" to }’, 

N. xxiv. vill. §7. Label-like tabiet, broken; with bole at 
wedge-shaped end. Gér, rounded, one |. Khar. very 
faint. Aer. flat, two tl, Khar,, very faint. 6" 9° x4", 


N, xxiv. vill, 58. Wedge under-tablet, (te. four Il, 
Khar. .a.one |, Khar. near sq. end. Good. comiition. 
toh" x t2" x 

N. axtv. vill, §9. Labellike tablet, with hole at wedge 
shaped end. O%p. four IL Khar. Aver. five cols. Khar. 
(1, g. 5, & 6 IL). Good conditi, 6" x19"%)". PL 
XVI. 

WN. xxtv. vill. Go. Wedge covstablet. (iy. sf” from 
aq. end seal cav. (1h" x 14") with string. By sq. end one 
L Khar, Aer. by sq. end one [. Khan Good condition. 
oF x15" xh 10 $A" 

N. xxiv. viii. 61. Oblong tablet. G/r. covered with 
eight columns of Khar. eath consisting of cight short Il, 
Hole-in L.. upper corner for filing. Aer, has been planed 
down but remains of one |, of Khar. on bevelled upper 
edge. Writing clear though faded. Hard and in good 
condition. 19°x 4h", FL XXYV, 

WN. xxrv. viii, 62. Flat wooden strip, at one end sq. at 
other rounded. Two notches opposite one another on 
cath edge, No trace of writing, 7y.°x 9" xd". 


N. xxv. vill. 63. Wedge cov.tablet, Of. 13" from 
sy. end) seal car. (144° tyfy"), one |. Khar. by 9q..end. 
One |, Khar, point side of seal. Usual char. by point. 
Rev. twoll. Khar, gi" » ah" x7" lof". 


N. xxrv, vill. 65. Oblong tablet (broken). x. short 
L of Khar. in lower KR. corner, Rev. four (7) IL Khar., 
almost illegible. Hard and good condition. 4)" ¥J", 

WN, xxrv, viii. 66. Wedge cov.tablet. Or. 1)" from 
sq. end seal cay, (14° oq:). By sq. end one |. Khar. Usual 
char. by hole. Atez. blank. Good condition, 9}"x 
1H" x vs io fs 

N. xxiv, vill. 67, Wedge under-tabletl. Much sand- 
encrusted, but wood and writing in excellent- condition. 
ee oes Khar. Ae, one | Khar, at sq) anil, o}*x 
f° xa": 


N. xxiv. viii. 68. Oblong tablet. (sr, edges bevelled. 


One and o half fl, Kiar. lengthways, Aa nwo cola. each 
of five IL Khar. Sand-encrusted, but legible; wood in 
fool condition, af"xaf*xg") Ploxxvn 


N. xxv, vill, G9, Wedge under-tablet. Ob, four Il. 
Khar, very faint, Ave, much encrusted, Blank, Wood 
hard 9" 2p" * 4", : 

N. xxv. vill. yo. Wedge cov.-tablet Ole. 1" from 
fq. end seal cov. (1f” 8q.) one L Khar. af eq, end. Ty 
hole sual char, Aer, ene L Khar, at top edge Gooil 
condition. 10° x 2)" x4" to f”. 

N. xxrv. wil. 7. Rectang. double tablet, complete, 
unopened. Cov-tablet, 34° x 24°: Ole sedl cay. (0h" x 
17%") with strings and clay filling, Impression, circular, 
concave, liam. jf", Human fig. full front, barbarous, and 
dismembered; head, shoulders, shori flounced skirt (!, 
R. and L, hands (!), Legs rendered by four alight strokes ; 
on elther side a three-lobed object: cable border, Same 
design on N, xarv. vill 72,76. Above geal too ILL, below 
one L Khar, clear. 

Under-tablet: Aen, blank, 49" aJ,"x 3%" to 9 Pi, 
MXIL 

N, xonv, vill. 7a, Rectang. double tablet, complete, 
unopened. Cov.-tablet. bn, sealcav. (1 x 1yy"). Strings 
and seal of pink clay intact. Circular impression. Same 
design as N, xarv, viii, yx and 76. Above seal, two Hl. 
Khar, black and clear, below one}, Khar,, black and.clear, 
Hard and well preserved but some imcrustation. 8] x 
Sve Xe toa. Pi, KX. 


N. xxiv. vill. 73, Rectang, double tablet. Complete; 
tmopened, or openrcd and re-sealed in antiquity. Sorings 
tied below and given extra seal on ep. of andertablos 
Whole seal cay. then wrapped in yellow silk and tled round 
with coarse string. Cov-tablet: Gfr. Seal cay, aj" * 
t¥"; grey clay teal with two impressions, (a) Standing 
male fig. TL. wears turban (?) with peak, long drapery 
girdled at waist, and overfall behind. Full sleeves, L arm 
extended; BR. holds lang aceptre; hair tied with two long 
fillets, Archaistle Zeus. Classical work; see N. omy, Vil, 
81. (¢) Head, K., strongly marked features, long carly 
hair; see N, xarv, will 81, Across each end two Il, Khar, 

Uneler-tablet; Avr. two IL Khar. across end. 94° x 
xP tof, PLXxn | 

N. xxiv. vill. 74. Rectang, dotible tablet, unopened. 
Cov.-tablet: Obr. with seal cay. (if 42"). Strings and 
seal of pink clay Intact Impression of sq. sea! with four 
Chinese chars, In angular Seal writing, equivalent in 
modem script to #h = Bb El] Sten-zian chiin pitt, 
“Seal of the Shan-shan Command’ [Me. L. C. Hopkins), 
Two tl, Khar, faint but jegible, Hard ond well preserved, 
Th X3fe° X34" 109". Pls. at 


N, xxiv, vill. 75. Rectang. double tablet, Complete. 
Strings fied behind. Unopened, or opened and re-sealed in 
antiquity, Cov,-tablet: Ode. Seal cay. 2” sq; seal In 
pink clay with same device ay Ny xxrv wiih 83; see Ane. 
Ahefan, i, Pl. Lxexn, N, xv, 133.4. ‘Talons and R. wing 
of cagle destroyed. Above seal, two I Khar., very fain. 


Sec. vi] 


Under-tablet: Asm. blank. Good condition, 79° x 23" x 
ve" to 1p". 


Covtablet; Oly. Sealcay, (147% 145") with strings and 
clay intact. Cirenlir seal having same design aa N. xxtv. 
viii. 71, but less disjointed. One lL Khar. above seal, very 
faint. Mange at lower L. end of under-tablet orn. with 
diamond pattern. Undertablec: Ae. blank. Hard and 
en a bat lower tablet split, 847% 39" *4" 
to 4}. 


WN, xxiv, viii. 77, Rectang. double tablet, Complete; 


opened, Cov.-tablet = Oby, Seal cav. (tyg” * ay") wilh 
seals preserved in three oblong jinpressions, R. (1) two 
M. writing in relief, perpendicular, very faint. Script un- 


‘certain. C. (a) Large head R.;) face destroyed. Ear 


‘small and pointed’; hair in roll bebind with comb at top of 
head. L. (3) Head and bust in low relief R. R. hand 


holds a Hower, Nose aquillne. Hair in big waves tied by 
beail fillet, one end of which Gills down back, one over 
shoulder, Faint, Good original, prob. imported. Above 
weal, two.ll, Khar. Below seal, two Tl. Khar. clear. Rev. 
aix il, Khar clear, Under-tablet: Odn. six IL Khar, clear. 
Rem blank, 8" x 3h" x ye" to 14” 


N, xxrv, vill. 78. Rectang. double tablet. Campicie, 


With cover (64° 337) and atrings intact. Cov,-tablet: 
(ihe, seal cav. (28° x 1") with oval impression. Apparenily 
two figs On L. nude fig. apparently femaie, facing R., legs 
crossed and R. arm raised to head; half sitting, On KR. 
fig. not clear, apparently maie, L,, leaning slightly forwards ; 
Lari bebind and bent at etbow, R. hand advunced to thigh 
of other fig., KR. knee raised and bent, with foot behind L, 
calf (7). ‘Bad impression in fibrous clay, prob. from good 
classical orig. Part. of embossed border shows. Above 
seal, two ll, Khar, Below seal, one |. Khar, Uniler-tablet : 
Ree. blank, 83° X 3y'4" x4" t0 4. 


N. xxrv. vill. 7g. Rectang. double tablet, mopened, 


with cover (ayh" x23") Cov-tablet: Ole. seal cav, 
(rgly” 12") with strings and clay filling intact. Two seals ; 
(i) oval, fut field; bust of woman L., with R, arm raised, 
smelling Bower (7); head slightly inclined ; hair falls in 
tail down: upon shoulders. Elbow and lower part of body 
cul off by railing forming a kind of exergue (ch Am. 
Raolan, 2. PL UXN1, N. xv. 456). (1) oval intglio with 
(las field, ‘impressionist’ sketch of bird in Might (cf Amc. 
AAotan, th. Pl, LXXTI,N. xxrtt.t), Poor work, Above seals, 
four ll. Khar., black and clear; below, two I Khar, equally 
good, 6)"xsf' xg? tof" PL xx. 


N, xxiv, vill, 80. Rectang. double tablet, unopened, 


wlth cover (7° 38"). Cov.-tablet: Gdn, seal cav. (1q'y” x 
13), bag clay and one string intact, Circular stamp.on fiat 
fel, Indian head’ R., bearded, lair done: in two rings and 
knob at top. Back hair falls in close mass-on nape. of 
neck, L. hand raised holding fly-whik or some symbol 
of office (thunderbolt). Coarse work. Four i, Khur. 
“above seal, black and clear, Below, ane |, Khar., also very 


N. xxiv. viii. 85. 


a 
* 
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black. Hard and well preserved. otg" x34" ™ 2" toe" 
PL XX, XX, | 


N, xxrv. vill 81. Rectang. double tablet, unopened, 


Cov.-tabler (4]" ahh"); Gbps seal cav. (1487 3") with 
strings and veal intact. “Two jmpressions « (i}oval x4". 
Bearded fig. wearing fillet with long ends strides to L,, 
drapery clinging to L. leg, L. arm outstretched. In front 
of face iz jong sceptre held in RK. hand, Classical work. 
Archaistic Zeus, See N. cary. vill. 73. (ii) oval (7x2. 
Flat field; plain border, head with long hair falling down 
sides. (Cf Libke-Semran, Diz Kivnsé dex Alteriums, Abb, 
421, e. Medusa.) Local work, see N, zxtv. ylii. 7g. Above 
and below seals resp., two ll. Khar, Under-tablet: Ae. 
eight ful} iL Khar. written across. smaller dimension of 
tablet, A little Jower is one | Khar. alone, Further 
down, a col. of five short Hl. Writing much obscured by 
encrustation; Hard and well preserved, 649° 2}4° 
xf to rf’ PL Xx. 


N. xxtv. villi. 82. Rectang, double tablet, unopenci. 


Cov, -iablei + Ole. sea) cay. (apy"x 13") with strings intact. 
Clay seal with impress of oval intaglio, a bird, R., with 
wings expanded and fan-like tail. Above seal, two IL Khar., 
clear though slightly faded, Hard and well preserved. 
B°x3" eye tox", Pi, XNUL 


N, xxrv. vill, 8g. Rectang. double tablet, unopened, 


with cover (77%94") Cov.-tabiet: Ol, seal cav, (1h" x 
gy") willy strings and seal of pink clay intact. Circular 
seal $5" diam.; fiat field, narrow milled border; soaring 
eagle, wings and Jegs outstretched as N. xxrv. vill. 75 
(ane. Afovan, ii, Pl LXXT, N. xv. 133: 8) Poor work, 
Above seal, nwo tl, Kbar., faint. 

Under-tablet: Aev, incised pentagon with Khar. inscr. 
at R. and L. points. Ink faded, but farms of letter remain, 
Hard-and well preserved. oy xg4" Xf" toi". PI XX. 


N. xxiv. viii. 84. Rectang. double tablet. Complete ; 


unopened; five strings broken, one intact, Cov.-tablet: 
Olp, seal cav. (24," x 14") has mach damaged geal in pink 
clay, perhaps bearing same device as N, axiv. vill. B. 
Below seal, three ll. Khar, 

Uinder-tablet: Rev, blank, 8" x 24" §* to 13". 
Rectang. double tablet, imopened 
(cover 7" 2h"), Cov-tablet: Olm, seal cav. (29° x 14"), 
Strings intact and clay filling stamped with three seals: (i) 
circular convex (,4,"* 2") diam., three faces united in one 
head (one on top of head), that facing L. being bearded | 
bust (with sceptres?) indicated; classical type. (ii) head 
on Hat field, of Indian type, R.; hair cut close, marked aff 
hy distinct furrows from ear, fate obliterated ; (iii) same 
design as on N. xxrv, Wil, 71, 72, 76, but only slight 
impression of upper part. Below seal, two Hl. Khar., black 
bat encrusted. 

Under-tablet: ee, blank. Hard and well preserved. 
ox" x acs" * 2° te rh", PL xX, XL 


N. xxiv. vill, 86. Rectang. double tablet, complete. 


Strings knotted below, prob. opened and re-sealed in 
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antiquity: Cover 5a" x 28"; acal cay. Aras 19°) with 
strings and clay filling. Sq. impression intact. Elephant 
advances R. with trunk lowered, end curled inwards; 
outtine of back rendered hy heviod Af dots. Above head 
and back are a_few strokes apparently 
Summary work. Same design as on N. xxiv. vill. 95. 
Cov,-tablet: én, two Jl. Khar, above seal, 

Under-tablet: Are. blank. Hard and well preserved. 
6," x2)" x 1p", FiXN. 


N, xxiv. vill. 87. Rectang. double tablet. Complete; . 


strings tied underneath; probably opened and re-ciosed 
in antiquity. Cov-tablet; Olv, seal cav, (a9" x ry) 
bearing three seal impressions. Middle impression failed 
howing only part of border, L, impression same as L. 
impression. (i).on N. xxv, viii, 8g, but not very clear. R: 
impression same as R. impression (iii) on same (cf also 
N. xxrv. 71, 72, 76), but only R. side of seal has taken, 
Two tl. Khar, very faint and much encrusted with sand on 
each side of seal. 7h" 37x yy" 10 2°. 


K, xxiv. vill. 88, Rectang. double tablet, opened, 
Seal cav. (23°%1") empty: atting lost. Cov.-tablet: 
Gér. above seal, two IL Khar. ; below seal, two It, Khar., 
clear. er. six 1. Khar., clear, 

Under-tablet: Ode. six IL Khar, Gear, Aen four Il, 
Khar. (one: almost effaced) running alemg tablet, to RB. 
end: one i, Khar, (small) running across tablet towards L, 
end. Good condition. Tablets possibly are not a pair. 
6a" x 2h" x4". 

N. xxiv, vill, 89. Rectang. double tablet. Complete, 
inopened. (Cov.-tablet: O80, seal cov. (1)"*.2"), seal 

. Across one end two fl, Khar. 

Under-tablet: fm. blank. 93" 4x j* to 1," 


N, xxtv, vill. go. Rectang. double tablet, Opened 
and loosely re-tled in aniiquity. Seal eav, (1" x 2") empty. 
Cov.-tablet: Obr, three Il. Khar. acrose one end. 

Under-tablot; mr, blank, 7y"x2)"x4" to 9°. 
PL XxmL, 


N.-xxrv. viii. Rectang. double tablet, thopened, 
with seine eA Seal cav.(29" x 19") with strings 
intact. Covetablet: Gir. clay seal, two impréssions. (i) 
sq-; within broad border of cross-hatching, stag fallen on 
fore-knees ; (ii) nearly circular; debased design (lotus bud ?), 
‘narrow rayed border. Three Il. Khar, to B. of cav., black 
but somewhat obscured. To L. of cay,, one |. Khar, 

Undertablet; Aer. two cols. Khar., nine short ll. in first; 
three in second; nmch faded und encrusted. Hard und 
well preserved; much spotted with encrastation, 8" x 
ey"e4"10 33", PLoXX: 

N. xxiv, vill. 92, Rectang, double tablet. Complete; 
tinopened, but two strings broken. Cov.-tublet; Ody, 
teal cov. (1° 04") with seal bearing same impression as 
Nicxxiv. vii. Ba (?). ME ss Mea) taken, Three Il, 
Khar, across one end. 

Under-tablet: Ree. blank. Good tconditiom 79" x 
aE ye to 9. 


[Chap. VI 


N. xxrv. vill,93, Rectang. double tablet. Complete; 


unopened, bai two strings brokew. Cov,-nblet:: Odr. 
seal cay, (F9° aq) bias seal in pink clay, damaged at one 
Chinese impression. 


edge, with same as N, sey, vitiot4 


and N, xezym bk os Across one end one and « hall Il 


Khar, faint, 
Under-tabley; 2, blank. Wood hard, of" 53°* 
i" to.1", 


WN. xxrv, viii. og. Rectang. double tablet, unopened 


(cover gy" x or. Covablet: Gir, acal cav, (1)"* ny") 
with strings intact Red clay, impression from ¢irculir metal 


intaglio, On R. standing male (?) fig, front; Ls hand 


held free, holds curved bow (/) resting on ground, hand 
free by side ; between legs two lines {ends of stole 7) ; on 
head, circuiartumbus. “To L. seated fig. R. on cross 
legged chair; wears circular nimbus and close-fitting dress 
with close folds; Rvhand behind by side, L. arm extended 
and bent vertically. acelbow. Rude style. Below geal, ane 
|. Khar., clear: above seal, two ll, encrusted. See Devrt 


Cathay, 1. Fig. 95. 6 0" * 30" x pg” to Bs 


N. xxv. viii. 95. Rectang, double tablet, Complete; 


tmopened. Covstablet: Or, seal cav. 2g" ag. Grey 
clay bearing same device ay N. xatr. vii. 86,. Dots along 
back of elephant (advancing R.).and naarks in field faint. 
Above seal, two Il Khar., below seal, one |. Khaz,, faint and 
sind ssionnted, 


Under-tablet; Ave. apparently blank, Moch sand- 
encrusted, Good condition. 4" x 3)°x 7" to 14% 


N. xxiv, viil. 96. Rectang. donble tablet. Found 


opened. Covetablet: Gr, seal cov. a7" x 0}§": grey 
clay, two impressions (i) circular; pred highly ees 
Honalized ; (ij) oval ; human fig. wearing circular ninibos, 
runic, and stole ercesed on breast (2) with streamers to. 
ground. Body front, legs profile, advancing RK. R. arm 
a away from side, hand hoiding knife (7); L. arm 
raised and bent at elhow, hand holds object like double 

sack-purse (of Kubera?), Object pony eword, suspended 
by atrap from R. thigh, Debased work 
inflnence, Above seal, three Tt; Scher, tretarw, seal a 
black and clear, Aer. one |; Khar., clear. 

Under-tablet! Ole. eight 1. Khar. very clear. Av. 
blank, Cover g9°x 9°; tablet 94" %9"* 9" max, PL 
Ax, RAL 


N. xxiv, vill. oor Fr. of coarse buff fabric, gahered 


very fully into band of same. Lower edge ragged, prob, 
torn off large plece. Condition bad, Another gathered 
piece, 4)" Jong, band of which js gone, Also amall fra of 
loose fabric, salmon and red, aud ball (3° diam.) of 4” to 
2” frs. of buff thread. Chief fr., lengil: of band #19") 
depth of band 3" ; depth of Gill” 39. 


N, xxtv. vill, oog. a,b. Two frs. of tanned leather 


of irregular shape, with bit of leather thang 1” 6" long. 


N, xxv, vill. og. Fr. of rug (derri}, Satin weave, In 


bands of pattern, of which the only one completely shawn 
is composed of a diamond in light bull with brown maidder 


centre dot, on @ ground of brown madder, divided from. 
the moxt repeat by two vertical parallel lines with ends 
curling away from each other, in buff, Above and below, 
he lirown is bordered by a solid chevron of scarlet, 
cotnterchanging with a similar pattern in bull. Beyond 
this, on one aide ia a band of some imfistinguishable 
pattern in bright bine and ormnge. Loosely woven. 
Gh" x ah. 

N. xxtv. viil, oo4. Fiat strip of wood, like N. «xiv. 
006, q.% Near one end, three triangular nicks are cut in 
one edge and two in the other (opposite to the two furthest 
from end) 229"* $4" x}. 

N. xxiv. vill. oo5. Oblong wooden block. Down 
middie five holes (7" to }") are pierced. Across one edge 
fwo slanting sav-cuts J," deep, marking direction of holes. 
= vv te HH xj". 

N. xxrv. vill. 006. Short wooden stick, with raised 
central collar 1%," long; on either side of which has been 
ow belt (of metal). Peg from some instrument, 33"x 
ve to §” (in middie), 

N, xxv, vill. 007. Wooden stick, slightly thickened 
towards one end, then tapering down gradually to rounded 
ei, 18" x4" to }. 

_N, xxrv, vill. 008, Wooden stick, like N. xx1v. vill. 007. 
1a x to fy" 

N. xxiv, viii.oog, Wooden strip like N. xxiv. viii. 62. 
Edges on one side rounded off, Both ends broken. On 
one edge two groups of two notches, aml opposite them 
an other edge two groupa of four and three noiches, 
rey" xy Xe - 

N. xxrv, vill. coro. Wooden stick, tapering gradually to 
each endl from ite thickest point ut one-third of its height. 
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At thinner end a hiole. Pyob. needle for carpework. CI. 
N. xxxvue |. oot, 109" * 9" 10 yy". 

N. xxtv, vill. cow. Wooden stick, trimmed round, plain 
but slightly curved. Sq. hole (4* diam.. $§° deep) let into 
one end. Handle for instrument such a a drill, 9° x 9°. 

N. xxrv. viil, coi. Wooden peg, with raised central 
volar, Cf Nvxaiv. vit. oof and xxxymlivcor, 99" X ya" 
tO ye" 

N. xxtv. viii, oorg, Wooden mouse-trap. Spearhead- 
shaped Hat piece of wood, picrced with large hole, 14" diam. 
at widest part. A V-shaped channel traverses almoat the 
whole length, Near hole, six small peg-holea. At upper 
end, a seventh. In use the large hole is placed over motse- 
hole or run, In passing through, the mouse releases check 
and causes. an arrow to be diacharged along the V-shaped 
channel at himself. Cf N. xi. iti, oor and Ape, Aéolan, 
fi. Pl, LXxIn, Ni xex.2. ga" x9)" to 14" x?". 

N, xxrv. vili, oor, Fr, of Duff leather, cut off corner 
of a fectanguiar piece. Sides measure 6" x 2"; thickness 
det 

N. xxrv, vill. oors. Stick of cherry (?) wood, with bark 
en, One end cut neatly tow wedge. 79" xf’: 


N. xxv. ix.1. Half of oblong tablet. V-shaped notch 
acroas long side. O}v. two ll. Khar. very clear, Aer. 
blank 32°% 1" x ye". 

N. xxrv.x.r. Oblong tablet, with one end wedge-shaped. 
Obe. blank. yo. traces of Khar. inser, Surface-soft and 
bleached. 1§"x 19," = #y"- 

N. xxrv. x. oot. Wooden fire-stick (female), like L.A. 
viii. 1. Four holes along each edge of one side, See Joyce, 
in Man, xi; 3, 24, Fig. 6. 43" x 1g" XH" 


OBJECTS FOUND IN RUIN WN. SXVI 


N. xxvi. L 1. Rectang. under-tablet. Blink. Wood 
soft, 149" Xai x4 

N.xxvi.i.o, Oblong tablet, pierced in one corner, Op, 
three cols, Khar. of four lI, each (?), and two longer Ul. 
Writing very faint. Rew, five cole, Khar, of three or four I, 

each. Writing very faint. Soft hut well preserved, 83" x 
17 X fe 

W. xxvii gy. Oblong tablet, pierced in one corner; in 
hole is fr. of folded cloth as tape. Odv. one |, Khar., very 
faint. Aten, four (or five?) i. Khar, Well preserved but 
aot. sy”x14"x §" to 4". 

N. xxvii. 4. Rectang.cov,tablet, (lr, seni cay, (1 x 
+h”) with sq. impression. Round-bodied narrow-necked 
vase; from its base two long palm-leaves spring outwards 
and curve up, framing design; from mouth two similar but 
short leaves curve out and up, with « third (or a flower?) 
between them. Suff poor work. No inser, Ase, four IL 
Khar, very faint, Soft and sand-encrusted. 5}°x 23" x 
eto f", PlXX, XXIL 


N. xxvi.i.g. Rectang. cov.-tablet, with empty seal cav. 
(18"x ty") Ode. blank, Ae. two ll Khar, indistinct, 
Fairly preserved. 43°x 2" xP" © P- 

N. xxvii. 6. Rectang. under-tablet. Oly. five ll, Khar., 
faint. er, blank. Chipped Wood rotten. 79°" 2)"x 
Ce 

N. xxvi 47. Oblong tablet with wedge-shaped ends, 
Hole near one end. Both sides covered with Khar. writing, 
very faint. Much encrusted with sand and plastered with 
straw, 129" x29" x 3". 

N. xxv. £ 8. Wedge under-tablet.. Odr. rvo il. Khar., 
very faint. en. blank. Surface rouen, Point broken. 
“ay xig" x}. 

N. xxvii Loon Bone seal, oblong in section. Pierced. 
On sq: sides: (i) a ion advancing R.; (fi) a rabbi seated 
upright, L. On oblong sides: (i) seared monkey L.; 
(ii) obscure. Deeply but badly cut g* eq.x—". PL 
RAT 
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N. xxvii. t. Wedge wnder-tablet. (4c. flat sorface. 
Traces of Khar. (7) writing. Arm. toundad.. Traces of 
Khar. (?) writing. Moch enerusted with sand. 17)" % 
1g xt. 

N, xxv. ili.x, Wooden double-bracket or cantilever, 
Hollowed and cut in three for trangit, Carved in telefon 
sides and underneath Sides, Three pancls. Centre; 
fram centru) vase rige twelve long stems, six on each mide, 
curving out and down, ending alternately in pear-shaped 
fruit covered with eaw-tooth pattern, and in broad lanes 
with incised veins + stems alternately plain and beaded; to 
B., bearled stem joins leaf; to T., Fruit. Side panels each 
bear.similar monater landing in atiltade to spring, facing 
cetiire. ‘Tong neck, long crocodile’s jaw with teeth au! 
tongue protrnding. Mane rendered by deep V-shaped 
incisions. Small mpright wing curved forward (like that of 
archaic Corinthian horse). Long back. “Long tail brought 
forward over back, On paws four and five claws, Between 
panels upright zigaay hand, Below panels plain fillet, 
then moulding with long billets divided by bevelled squares, 
‘below which plain fillet, Sive a, Central panel; gimilar 
design but only five stema on each side of vase, Side 
panels; similar beasts but withoul wings, with lurger heads 
and thicker necks; One much damaged: Similar mould- 
ings. Umder-turface. Centre plain with round hole to take 
post-head. Atone end; within pliin border, a broad frame 
of saw-Looth pattern enclosing plain panel wherein crossed 
diagonals of bead-work between plain fillets. Cross-row 
of bead-work, Sq. panel with rude double incised squares 
at comers; in centre a sunk circle containing twelve- 
petalled rosette, Then broad cross-band of saw-toothed 
chip-carving between two rows of inward-pointing dog’s- 
tooth ormament, Crossrow of beads, At the other end} 
within plain fillet border, crose-hand of outward-pointing 
dog'stomthormmament, Sunk sq. panel with raised diagonals 
of bead-work between plain fillets, “Then two cross-bamds 
of Vandyke separnted by plain band, ‘Then in oblong panel, 
having bead frame within narrow plain fillet, a flower 
(lotus) with fout double petals and fur sepal, twelve 
atamens in corolla and central boss. Carving coarse chip- 
work, execuied with long driving strokes, 8’ 3}" w BY" x 
tg)", Mortise-hole, diam. 4°. Pl. XWITL. 


N. xxvi, vi.1. Oblong tablet, cach endl wedge-shaped. 
Hole near narrower end. O6p, flat. ‘Three IL Khar,, clear. 
Ree. bark mostly lef an rounded surface. Two ll Khar, 
on bark, faint. 41" x29°x9". PL XXVL. 


N. xxvi. vi.2. Oblong tablet, Bark onlongedgex Hole 
at comer, 8p. nine I, Khor, written across, distinct 
Rev, six Ml. Khar, written seross, distinct, 43° 23" x}. 
Pi, XX¥It. 

N.xxvi.vi.g- Wedge under-tablet. (/, four Il. Khar, 
Aer. one 1. Khar. by oq. end. Good condition, writing 
dear, 7p" x 1g," x 4". 

N.xzxvivi.g. Oblong tablet. Bark on jongedges. (lp. 
three cols, (3, 4, 4 Ul.) Khar. Re. blank. Good con- 


WN. xxv1. vi. 15. 


dition, ‘Beginnings of hole at commer, 93°x14'x}"- 
P|. XXVI. 

N.xxvivi.g. Oblong tablet, pierced bearone end (Clip, 
three Il, Khar, and. single separate line at bottom ; faded, 
but ¢lear, Aen, blank, Well preserve, 39°x 19" x }*- 


N. xxvi. vi. 6. Oblong tablet, wih hole near wedpe- 
gael vad Obv. rounded, one L Khar. Few. fiat, four 
cole (four each) Klar. Good condition, 84" x0" x]". 


N. xxv, vi. 7. Oblong tablet, with one em). roughly 
pointed, other sq. and pierced, Ol, blink. Aer. two 
Nt. Kbar,, faded, Weil preserved, py" Ty's" yh" 


N. xxvi. vi, 6 Oblong tablet, with hole near rounded 
end, (dp. roumied, two wide columns (three Il, each) 
Khar., and one |, Khar. across ramded end. ey, flat, 
five col’, Khar, (four of 4 1. one of 2) Good con- 
dition, 62° x44" xq". 

N. xxv. vi, 9, Oblong tablet, pierced at pointed end. 
Ole. three Il, Khar, Reo. ove |, Khar, Writing black 

and clear, Well preserved, 4)"x 9° x)". 

N. xxvi. vi. ro. Oblong tablet, ends roughly trimmed, 
Ode. whree I Khar, black tut imerasted,, Aer—-one | 
Khar,, clear, Hard and well preserved, aj" x 1py" XQ", 
Pl, XXV1 

N. zxvi. vi. 0. Siip-shaped tablet, edges untrimmedl 
Ends pointed, one pierced, Gh. two IL Khor, Aes 
blank, ‘Writing faded but clear, Plerced anil split; wool 
bard. 7B"xpg"x 9% 

N, xxvi. vi. 2. Wooden fire-stick, female, like N, xxiv. 
x, oor. Hole pierced at one end. One fire-hole by one. 
edge, half worn down, and along other edge of same side. 
beginnings of four holes, 43" x 1)" x 7". 


N, xxvi. vi, mg. Oblong tablet, with hole at rounded end, 


On each side two cols, Khar, writing; very faint. Wood 
hard. Ty" x2"x}". 

N. xxvi. vi, 14, Wedge-shaped tablet, roughly made, 
with seal cay, (2° % 2") empty, Blank Well pre- 


gerved, 63° x 1y4° x4". PL XXVIL 


Slip-shaped tablet. Or. one und a 
half . Khar, jengthways. er. two Il, Khar, lengthiways. 
1o}" x "xy": 

N. xxvi. vi. 16. Label-shaped tablet, pierced near 
mifdie, Obr. (rounded) three short | Khar. arranged 
columnwise. Aer, one I. Khar, Letters dim but legible. 
Well preserved. 44° x 2" x4). 

N. xxvi. vi.r7. Label-shaped tablet, former by splitting 
plece of branch vertically; oo¢ end roughly rounded, other 
pointed and pirrceit,. Of, rounded, three tl. Khar, much’ 
encrusted, Jtrm, six tl. Khar. in two columns, Hard and 
well preserved, gq" xa" x Ja" 


N. xxv, vi, 18. Oblong tablet, pierced al one end, Gly, 
three IL Khar, faded. Ae’, three IL Kiliar., fated, Well 
preserved. 4)" x13" x 4", 


N, xxvi. vi. oot, Wooden seabcase, empty, cav. (}4" x 
3°), Through floor of cay. a round bole pierced. Well 
preserved. 19"x2}", Pl. XXVIL 

N. xxvi vi. ooa: Wooden knifehandle. Corners 
rodely rounded: Socket to take blade 14" deep, §” long 
xB" wide. gf’ xa"xg* PL XXXxvi 
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N. xxvi. vil. 1, Ladle-shaped tablet. Lang end 
whitiled down into mere stick; eq. end wilh empty seal 
cav. (17% 4¢y"); untrimmed on Aer, selaining. bark. 
Blank, Well preserved, g}"x 1g" max, PL XXVIL 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT, OR FOUND NEAR, SOUTH-EASTERN GROUP OF RUINS, N. XXVII-XXXV 


N. xxvii. oor, Wooden comb, round-lopped, like L.A. 
wnt. oot. H. 39"; length of testh 24,"; width 34"; 
thickness j". Pl. XXVill. 

N. xxvu. . oor. Rectang. cov.-tablet. Bleached; no 
writing. Good condition. gx 2" to 1g" x] to §% 
N, xxtx, 001. a-d. Fabric frs.a. Fr. of ingrain material. 
Warp of thin brown thread. Wef, white, blue, and crimson: 
Pattern: a variety of chequer, forming mtepped lozenges, 
blue with red square in centres; divided by stepped chevron 
‘bands of blue, Evenly woven. Colour fresh. White dis- 
coloured to yellow in places. 9)” 3". Pl. XLIX, With this, 
b, piece of bright pink: twisted cord, colour very fresh, but 
strongest on surface. Length 2j*. Also c. fr. of dark red 
fabric, loose texture. Length 5”. And d. part of flat string 
band of jroat’s bair, us L.B. m1. 004, This example is of 
three strings (buff in middle, with dark brown on each 
gide)}, sewn together with buff twine which passes horizon- 
tally through the three and appears in alternate stitches on 
outer edges. Fr. of fourth string atend, C.73"x 9", 
N. xxrx. 092. Oval plece of wood, flat, pointed roughly 
at cither end, Face quite flat, back rounded and with 
two ng ends of (broken) loop handle Builder's 
float for plastering wall faces. 7{"%34"xg" tg" PL 

XTX. 

N. xxrx. 00g. Part of broom of dried grass, tied round 
with a fia: cord of plated goat's{?}-hair. Length 
e 6", 

N, xxrx. 004. Fiat bronze disc, with nicked edge. In 
centre repoussé boss, broken. Between each nick on edge 
uw «mall repousé bows. Diam, 14”; diam. of boss 9". 
PL. MXIX. 

N. xxrz, 005. Pendant in blue paste, in shape of urn, 
resembling closely products of Roman Egypt both in 
material and in form. Ti. 14°; diam. yy". Pl. XX1N. 

N. xxix. oo6. Bronze ring, with flat bezel bearing 
intaglio,, Closed eye. Diam, g°x $4"; bezel 9° x 42". 
Pi xo: 

WN. xxix,oo7. Fr. of bead of blue paste, large cylindrical. 
Channeled edge, Ch Ane, Mholas, ii, PL LXXIV, N. 005. 
b. Regular Western type. Thickness °; diam. was 
ie 4". PL. XXIx. 

MN. xxrx. |, 1. Rectang. under-tablet. One edge split 
Of. No writing. Wood hard: of” xa} x yo". 

N. xm: i. a. Wedge wnder-tablet. Gly. seven Il, 

bana 


Khar. mostly distinct, Ae. one |. Khar. at sq, end, fhint, 
Well preserved. g"xa"xd". Pl. XXVIL 

N. xx1x, i. 3. Rectang. under-tablet, lower edge broken 
away. bn. five Il. Khar. and upper half of characters of 
dxth, Ae, blank, Good condition, rog”x 23" {in- 
cotmplete) x 2". 

N. xxr. L 4. Rectang. cov.-tablet, with empty cal 
cav. (13"X tyy") Ober, one |, Khar, on one ride. Ren, 
blink, Well preserved. 5§°x gh" x y's" to 4% 

N. xxrx.i.5. Fr. of rectang, under-tablet, One end 
joss. Obv. four i. Khar, clear. Aen. blank, Save for 
breakage, well preserved. 83° 14" x§" to 2° 

N, xxix. 1.6, Rectang. under-tablet.. One edge split 
away, Ober. four and a half ll, Khar, black and clear, 
Gash cut in lower edge, Ae, blank. 7}" x ag" x yy". 

N. xxix.i.7. Wedge cov,-tablet, with seal-cav, (1" x 
15") empty. Of, one short L Khar, at sq. end; trace 
ef uinal character near point. Aer, one |. Khar, in corner 
by sq. end. Well preserved, og” 19" yy. 

N. xxrx, i. 8 Oblong tablet, picroed in one commer, 
Ge. nine short tl. Khar. written across narrower dimension ; 
faded but fairly distinct. Aveo. five IL Khar., faded. Good 
condilion: g}y"x 144" x4". 

N. xxr.i.g. Oblong tablet, pierced one corner. OFF, 
two cols, Khar, of five and three IL, clear, Aes. blank. 
Hard; split in places. §}" x27," * 4" 

N, xxrx, 1, ro, Wedge cov.tablet, Notch cut either 
side Close wo point Gv. seal cav. (2}"% 19") 19° from 
aq. end, By eq, end one | Khar. Usual char. by bole. 
Rev. two U. Khar, 10p" x 2" x 9" to F. 

N. xxix. i.as, Wedge under-tablet, Op, foar (Khar, 
Ree. one |. Khar. near sq. end, and one |. Khar, in middle. 
Good condition. 93” x 12° x4". 

N. xxx. i. m. Oblong tablet, with hole incomer, Ob, 
blank, .Ree.sevets Il, Kisar,, faint (five are only 1° long), 
Well preserved, 54" x 24" x #. 

N. xxrx, i153. Wedge under-tablet. ‘T'wo holes by 
point, Oe. four IL Khar, clear, Aer, one |. Khar, by 
eq. end, very faint, Good condition, 83" x19" x yy", 

N, xxix, l,14, Rectang: tablet. Notchesa for string in 
middle of each edge, and sides bevelled in between. No 
seal cav, Od. two IL Khar., faint but clear, in R. upper 
comer and off L. opper aide resp. Are. eight I. Khar. 

Mm 
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clear. Condition very fair, Ode, surface sand-encrusted, 
and one corner worn away. 4]” x 3)" xh", 

N. xxre. i.15. Rectang. under-tablet. (ly. seven fl. 
Khar,, indistinet, Ar. blank. Hard, but worn. 7g," x 
ay’ x. 

N, xxix, i. 16, Rectang. cov,-tablet, with seal cav, 
(14° x29") empty. bp. on one side of cay, one L 
Khar., faint, Jer, six Il. Khar, clear. Excellently pre- 
cerved. 67" 9§"x A" tog". 

N. xurx.fi.1. Oblong tablet, pierced atoneend, Blank. 
Good condition. 69x ty," 9". 


N. xx. Hl. 9, Oblong tablet, pierced in one commer. 
Blank. Fairly preserved. “5” x 14". 

HN, xxr. ii. g. a,b. Double-wedge tablet, complete, 
opened. Seal cav. (1f%23") empty,  Coy.-tabler : 
Obe. one 1. Khar. at sq. end, one |. point side of cav,, trace 
of usual character near point. Aer. blink, 

Under-tablet: Gln. three IL Khar., faint and encrusted, 
Keo, blank. Hard and welll preserved. 153” x 33" x 3" ton }°. 


N. XXrx, il, oo1, a. Wooden fire-stick (female), like L.A, 
¥, i, 1, Comers rudely bevelled, Atoneend a hole pierced 
right through. Seven fire-holes along one side and the he- 
ginnings of one on the other side. ‘This was passed 
through ring of goat's-hair rope belonging to N. xxx. ii, 
cor.b. See joyce in Afan, xi. 3, 24, Fig. 1, 6)" x ig’ xe," 
Pl. XXVII, 


N. xurx, lf. oor. b. Stick warped into a V. At each 
end 2 wide notch, in one of which a picce of goara(?)}- 
hair rope is attached by the usual method of separating 
the strands. When found, the fire-block N. xxrx, ii; OOT, a. 
was passed through a loop in the rope. Possibly handle 
for thong of fire-drill, but more bly a‘ dead-eye’ or 
primitive pulley for hauling rope. Cf, N, amv. 002. H. of 
bow 2§"; diam. stick 4° to 3°; actoss ents 2", Fi 
XVIII. 


N, xxrx, iv. r, Wedge cov-tablet, yp. tfs" from 
#q. end seal cav, (1y%" x ry%g") with remainn of seal, Point 
side of seal, Svastika iz cut, No writing visible, Ayn, 
blank. Bad condition. §8}*x 1] x J". 

N. xxrm. Iv. 9, Rectang, under-tablet ; with hole in f.. 
top corner. Oér, twelve IL Khar. black and very clear, 
except In extreme R. top comer. Ree. blank, Good 
condition. 153" « 43" x 2", 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT SOUTHERN 


N. xxxrvii. i. 1. Obtong tablet, much encrusted with sand 
and plastered with straw, Ody, traces of Khar, writing. 
Rew. three Il. Khar,, faint and obscured ray" x 17 x}. 

N, XXrvi. i. a, Rectang. covutablet. Gir. seal cave. 
(1p x 19") with damaged seal of pink clay bearmg same 
Chinese impression as N. xxiv, vii. 94 and 93. Across 
end two ll, Khar, faint, Ree. three If, Khar., faint, upper 


(Chap. VI 
N. xxx.l.1. Wedge under-tablet. bp, three tl, Khar, 


Re. ove |. Khar. by sq. end, and scratched Svastiha 
34° from point, Condition good. 144° x29" x74". 

N. xxx. ii. Wedge under-tablet. Wood perished atid 
bicached. (Broken and glued.) 14° x 2)" x g,". 

N. XXX-X=Exr. 001. Bronze ring, with flat berel. In- 
cised design, Diam, fj’ 3": Pi. XXIXx- 

N, XXX-XxxIL 002. Steatite handle, sq. in section, of 
‘some implement. Pierced, and fisttened at end, Broken, 
rq” long x 4" ag, and @" x9" (atend). Pl. XxIx, 

N. XXX-XXXIL, 003. Biue glass bead, faceted lentoid. 

Threaded with bronze wire 3" x Jy" 84. to 4” sq, 


N. XXX-XEX0. 004. Pyramidal lignite seal, pierced 

“through apex. Oty base intaglio face 1, roughly cut. 
ve Sq-1 FP high. Pi, xxix. : 

N. xxxv. oor. Wooden comb, pped like L.. A, vm, 
oor. HL 29"; length of weth 2°; width 29”; thickness 
vy: Seven lecth to 4", 

N. Xxxv. 002. Flat piece of wood. One end sq, the 
other narrower end wedge-shaped. By this end chip off 
one side. Near end two parallel saw-cuta, 9” deep, 4" 
apart. Nearer broadend ahote yy” diam: 53" x12" x47. 

N. xxxy. 003. Bronze ring, Lozenge-shaped section. 
Encla beaten together. Diam, ¥%". 
jecting from within a raised ring an the face, Behind, two 
hoops. Face $4" x 9"; diam. hoops yy"; thickness hoops 
vs PL XXIx. 

N. xxxv. 005. Curved bronze rod, sq. in section. One 
end beaten out flat, other end broken, Rode. #* xy" 
% yy”; flat part 1” x 2° x", 

Ni. xxxv. 006. Pendant of glass and silver. Round 
convex piece Of pale green glass, set in: round silver 
mounting. Flat back. Rounil edge, row of hallaw silver 
bulbs, Two small rings on back to take a rod, and a loop 
for suspension. Diam, 4°: diam. of glass y". Pl 
RXIX, 

N, xxxv. i. 1.2, b. Double-wedge tablet, complete. 
Cov-tablet: Ote. 24" from sq. end seal cav. (19" x15") 
empty. By sq-end one |, Khar, By point wsunl churac- 
ter. Aer, blank. | 

Undertablet: Ode. four I. Khar. enone |. Khar. at 
sq-end. Wood hard but twisted, 14”% 23" x 2" 10 x4”. 


GROUP OF RUINS, N, XXXVII-XLI 


line almost effaced. Wood hard, 43° 33x 1)" to 4” 
PI, XXIII. sak * 

N. xxxvu. i, 3. Wedge cov.-tablet. Gbo. 24" from: sq. 
end seal cav, (r',” x 12”) with remains of seal. No writing. 
Heo. one |, Khar., faint, Surface soft. 15g xa 


N. xxxrvu. (, 3. 4, Fr. of wedge cov.tabjet, L. end. 


No traces of writing. Very sof and poorly preserved. 
64" a". 
N. xxxvi.i.4. Oblong tablet, pierced at wedge-shaped 
end. Oby. four Il. Khar,, faint. Rev. blank, 44" x} 
N. xxxvu. i. 5. Wedge under-tablet. Of. three I, 
Khar, faded. er. blank. Hard but warped. 9° x 14": 


N.xxxvuil. oor, Wooden peg, with nized! collar round 
middle, Cf. N. xxtv. vil. co6. Used in sheop-shearing 
implement? 33" x a" to yo" (in raised central part). 

N. xxxvut. ii, 002, Fr. of warped stick with notched 

ends like N..xxtx, ti, 001, b. One end broken. off. Handle 


of fire-drill or "dead-eye’, H. of bow 14°; thickness 4" 
to #. 

N. xxxvn. il. 00g. Wedge cov.-tablet, with seal cay, 
(2g" x 14") empty. (One side of cav. repaired us boring 
near lower edge shows.) Blank. Wood bleached, cracked, 
and warped, but hard. 99° x 24°. 

N. xxxvit. li. 004. Fr. of wooden furniture, roughly 
carved, Both ends appear to be finished, though one has 
curyed edge and the other straight, One aide complete, 
but. other, in spite of edge worn smooth, looks ag if part 


had been split off, Pattern consisis of three bands, 3” 
broad, beating a circle, within which a four-petalied flower, 
alternating with three bands, ¢ 44" broad, of curved lines 
concave towards finished side. These are cut at middle 
by a plain band 2” wide, Near finished side three dowel- 
holes, one with dowel. Band with cirele next to curved 
end, band with curves next to straight end (broken in two 
pieces). 23)" x2]" to 2"xg" Pl XTX. 

N. xxxvi. fii. 1. Wedge cov-tablet, with seal cav. 
(1}" x 14") empty. Ole, to R. of cay, two I. Khar, to 
L. three ( Khar. ev. five U. Khar. Writing faint, and 
on Ofv.indistinct, Good condition. 59" x 2°. 


N. xxxvi. ili.2. Rectang. cov.-tablet, with seal cav,, 
(19° x #4", one side broken), empty. Odv. blank. Ae. 


two fl, Khar, very faint. Hard but bleached. ah x 
ayy". 

N_. XXXVIt. OoT. Sample of Jigda wood, with bark. 
ga” x 1)". 


Ni, xxxviti. 002. Split log of apricot (7) wood. Hard. 
Partly insect-eaten. No bark. 16"x 3)" x17". 

N, XXxVill. i, OOL. Wooden needle, like N. xxv, vill, oG10, 
Hole through end furthest removed trom thickest point. 
oF" xP" to fy". Pi. XXVIL 

N. xxx. oor. a,b. Two sticks from the same kind of 

tree (willow, ange? ?}. a. 3 a" x P10 #; b. a’ ob xe a*. 
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sawn string grooves, but no seal cavity. Hard. 6*x34"* 
i" to gy 

N. xu. x. Rectang, double tablet, complete; opened. 
Seal cav. (1*x 1°) empty. Cov.-tablet : Od». three Hl. 
Khar. to R. of seal cay, ev. Bve IL Khar. 

Under-tablet: Ode. five tt. Khar. er. blank. Writing 

throughout black and clear. Hard and excellently pre- 
served, gi" 2}. Ph XXII. 


N. xut.2, Takhti-shaped tablet, with pierced diamond 
handle, Oto, three IL. Khar., clear. Art, blank. Hard and 
well preserved, g}"x 19’. Pl xxul 


N. xin. g. Rectang, undertablet. (dr. eight I, Khar, 
clear. Je. blank. Good condition, 6%°x2§°. 


N, xu. 4. Bronze rod, sq. in section; tapering. 34° % 
ty ds" 54: 

N.xi1.5. Bronze spoan, handle and top of bowl Handle 
6" xp" Xe s bowl 7” (as far as break), J” wide; and 
he" thick, PL XXXVI 


N. xtt, oot, Rectang. cov,-tablet, with empty seal cay, 
‘(ab xage") Ob. blank, ev. traces of three IL Kchar., 
very fragmentary. Warped and bleached. 43° 24". 


N. xtt. 002, Bundle of rags of buff and red fabrics, 
sewn together in places, and buff felt, with fre, of dark 
brown etring, Fabrics very dirty 

N. xur, 00g. Part of wooden comb, round-topped, fine~ 
toothed; like L.A.vmi.oo1. H. 29°; length of teeth 14”; 
width (actual) af" (complete +. 3")) thickness £7) 2g teeth 
to 1°. 

N. xut. 004, Part of hollowed-out gourd, bell-shaped, 
perhaps ued as inkpot, H. 12"; acroes mouth 23". 


N. xut. 00g. Long rounded stick, tpering gradually to 
ont end, and quickly to the other. Rounded ends slightly 
charred, Prob. frestrill,, 234" yo" © fe: 

N.xit.oo6. Piece of curved horn, hollow, the two ends 
rounded of, SimilartoN, xu. ioog. 43°* 14" xe, dE": 


N. XLL co7. Wooden object, with blade, on one side 
slightly hollowed. Resembling kitchen ladle, or a winl- 
nowing-fan(?). Length 234”; blade 24” wide x }” thick; 
handle 1° wide x 3° thick. 

N, xt. 008, Wooden stick, sq. in section, with shor 
narrow rounded point; perhaps pen. Length 10}" (point 
14"); diam. 4" sq- (point 5"). 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS FOUND AT NIYA SITE 


N. 002. Part of wooden bowl. Five inegular holes, 
Ineide, & piece of thin and very rotten grey felt. A sieve, 
H. 24’; Gr. M. 44”; thickness [". 


N, 004. Oblong tablet, pierced at rounded end, Ode, five 


cols. Khar, of three short Il. each, and one of two IL. below; 
writing indistinct. Reo. three cols. of 2, 2(?) and 3 i 
Khar, Central and part of L: column gnawed by mice (?). 
Hard and. well preserved, Received Oct 15, 1906. 
WW xy: 

Mm 2 
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Hi. oo§. Wooden buckle, consisting of eq, head with 
oblong central hole through which a-mmp passed from 
above, and a long tongue-shaped piece, at the lower end af 
which ia a groove und hinge-hole for x tongue (pointing 
downwards); transversely across the tongue-groove is 
a reciahgular slit throogh which a strap passed from 
behind and was held by the tongue: Probably the breast- 
picce of harness of riding-horse, Upper surface is rounded, 
lower flat but worn by friction, 53" x a xy. Ph 
AS VII. 

N.006. Wooden spindle whorl, H.4*; hole 74," diam.; 
diam, 2". 


N. 007, Thick rope of corn-stalks, wound! In circle, 
Perhaps for wearing en head when carrying burden, “Ends 
have come apart. Tam, are BE". 

N. 008, Broad piece of matting, very flat split mish, 
Cf. To xm. 0024. 10" x oh” 

N. 009. Holdfast of flat bronze, folded over into # Joop 
i bead; thaft double, Loop wider than rest i xy; to 
Fah’ 

N.ooro. Bronze bell of + grelot’ type. Suspension ting 
broken, and clapper gone, Cif. mc. Kt ofan, ti. PL LXNTY, 
N.oor2.8. Diam. x9". PL xxIx. 


N. oon. White pebble, pierced for bead. Water-worn, 
and two sides flattened to make it a rude cylinder. Diam. 
‘. 

N. com. Bronze ring, with broud flay bezel. i 
desipn worn and indistinct. CF diac, Kioten, it: Pl 11, 
D.E. 004) Pl. tar, N. ootg. @: Diam. of nng §*; bezel 
a°xa%". Pl, xxrx, 

N, 001g. Small strip of plate bronze. Round one end, 
8q the other, Hole at exch end, 44° x 2". PiLXXIE. 


N. onrg, Cowrie shell, pierced for saspension. Found 
about SE. group of ruliw, Length 4”. 

N. oor. Lignite seal (found about SE. group of rains), 
Two sq. four oblong sides. Pierced with ve” bole. 
Scratches: on oblong sides; on one sq. cide rectilinear 


undetermined. 9° 2q.% 9". Pl xxre, ey. 

N.oo16. Fr. of turquoise matrix, found a NW. group: 
Hf x1" 

N, oor7. Bronze mail, sq. in section with octagonal flat 

“head, Head 3° x 8? x2": length §*. 

N. oo18. Bead of biue glass, «mal! cylindrical, found at 
NW. group. ¥" long; 4° diam 

N. oo1g. Lentoid bead, of opaque white etone, found at 
NW. group, §" x yy" toy". A oe 

N. co20. Sq. bronze seal, Much split with corrosion, 
te *}", Hatulle broken, PL Xxx. 

N.ooar. Spherical cornelian bead. Diam. ¥,- : 

N. ooga, Octagonal bronze ring. Flat one side, edges: 

bevelled the other. Inside diam. 4"; ibicknesa yy" x ye". 

‘N. 0023. Fr. of bronze orn, Curved strip.orn, with wo 
punched circles, Undulating edge, Gr, M. 9"; Gr 
widih 4". 
‘button end. Gr. M. 4)"; diam. 4°; diam. burton 3°, 

N. 0025. Wedge under-tablet; a large piece has beon 
split off surface and sq. end, (bw, end of two i Khar.’ 
Visible near point, Reo. blank, Excellent preservation. 
Received’on Oct. tg, 1906. gh" x 39". : 

N. 0026, Rectang. double tablet. Complete; opened, 
Cov-tablet: Obe, seal cay. (ty x1°), one side broken 
away, Seal defaced. Across one end two I, Khar, very 
faint. Rev, four Ul, Khar, | 

Under-tablet: Ody, five iL Khar, faint, Ree. blank, 

hi" 1} x ys 

N. oogo. Jigda stick, hard but much split, No bark. 
23" x 1}. | 

N. o0g1.. Mulberry wood stick (wim), hard bot much 
aplit, Nobark. ar§" x 949", 

N. o0g6. Bronze ring, with flat bezel whereon roughly 
incised linear design. Hoop trokes, (Found by Ibrahim, 
SE. group.) Diam. 7", Pl. xxrx. 


TABLETS BROUGHT BY IRRAHIM AS FINDS MAINLY FROM WN, Xxyur 


N. Tbr. 2, Oblong tablet, pierced at wedges} iaped end. 
Ofte, (rounded) traces of three IL Khar fe. ae Sur- 
face destroyed, 5" x 1°. 

N. Ibr. oor, Rectang. double tablet, complete ; opened. 
Said to have been found by Tbrthim in rgo4 at N. sy: 
Seal cay. (134]°x 4") empty. Cov.-tublet: Ofe. blank. 
Rev, four ll. Khar, rubbed in parts. 

Uniler-tablet> Ole. nine i. Khar. clear, save where 
rubbed. A’r. blank, Well preserved, ly * 2}3". 


W. Thr. cca. Oblung tablet, with slightly curved ends, 
one pierced; comer by hole neatly cut ont. Ob». four II. 


Khar, barely traceable. ee, blank, Fairl; but 
bleached. 4" x rg" xe 2°, v at 


N. Ibr, 0034008. Rectang. Gouble tablet, Cov,- 
tablet: Empty seal cov. x3" x 4°, Ody, blank, Jer. eis 
Il. Khar., clear, Badly warped and diecolgured. 


Under-tablet: Oép. seven l, Khar., clear except at ends, 
Rew, blank, 93" x 29°, —_ 


N. Tbr. 00g. Wedge undertablet, Ose, traves of 
“3 ‘ae Ae, blank. Muel corroded. 
x1 xa tel cotroded. 


N. Tbr. 005. a, b. Rectang. donble tablet, complete; 


OO. a = 7 
+s sr ae 


4 


Corre 


Sec. vi] 
opened. Seal cav. (tyy"%3") empty. Cov-tablet: 
Blank. 


Undersablet: Ody. cight!!, Khar, much rabbed, Warped, 
and one corner and end wholly destroyed, together with 
part of inser, 8° x 2}", Pl. XXVIL 

N. Ibr. 006, Rectang, cov.-tablet, with sea! cav. (144° 
wide, iower part lost) exmpty,. Clr. one 1. Khar., on each 
side of seal cav. Aer. Faint traces of two Il. Khar. Wood 
soft, cracked, and peeling, 63” x 2". 

N. Ibr. oo7, Rectang. cov.-tablet, with empty seal 
av, (f"x2") Ode. blank, Rev. two Hl Kbar., very 
faint, Warped and bleached. 4)" x 2}". 

N. Ibr. 009, Oblong tablet. Hole in commer. No 
writing discernible. Warped; cf. N, Tbr. oo. si" x 
a3" x4", - 

WN. Ibr, oor0, Oblong tablet, Hole in corner. Warped; 
no writing, 43" x19" x2". 

N.Ibr. oom. Rectang. cov.-tablet. No writing visible: 
Mauch warped, but hard. 49° 3° 4? to 44°. 
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N. Ibr. cor. Bronze ring, with flat bezel with incised 
design of crossed lines, within an oval Very good can- 
dition, but broken in two places, Of Ame, Kasson, it. 
PL Lt, N. oorg. g Inside diam, J"; bezel 9° x4", 

N. Ibr. ootg. Rectang. cov.-tablet, with seal cay. 
(vA* x egy") empty. Blank, Wood bleached and alightly 
cracked. 42° x 14°x yy" to 42°. 

N.Ibr. 0014. Wedge cov.-tablet, with empty seal cavity 
13,"x1}". Bleached. Excellent condition. 7$§° x 3" 
x4" to 23". 

N. Ibr. oo15. Sq. bronze seal, with shank at back in form 
of four-footed beast, very broad and low, standing with bead 
turned L. No detail. On face, single Chinese char, in 
contracted Seal writing, not determined. Said to have been 
found by Ibrahim about 1904 near NW, group, Niya Site. 
Face «. §° sq.; H. Gp". PL XXTS. 

N. Ibr. oo16. Slip-like tablet, made of round stick split 


im half.. Notch near one end. Qér. round, blank. Aev. 
flat, two I. Khar., faint, Wood hard. of" xZx}". Pi. 
AA VEL 





Sadak's 
tablet [rom 
Endere, 


March to 
Vir-tungaz 
River eric. 


CHAPTER VII 


ANCIENT SITES OF ENDERE 


section L—THE RUINS OF BILEL-KONGHAN 


Arter a day's halt at Imam Ja‘far Sadiq, made necessary by a variety of urgent practical tasks, 
I started on the morning of November 1, 1906, across the high sands eastwards in order to revisit 
the tract near the end of the Endere River before moving on to Charchan. In 1901 I had explored 
there the ruins of an old fort, half buried under drift sand, and a Stipa. Want of time had then 
prevented a thorough survey of the whole site. The existence of other remains was indicated by 
various evidence, and my archaeological conscience would not have allowed me to. forgo a fresh 
visit, even if the shortest route to Charchan and Lop-nor had not led quite near, But a particular 
inducement was supplied by a curious acquisition which | made during my stay at the Niya Site. 

On hearing of my intended move to Endere, Sadak, the young cultivator from the Mazar, 
whose guidance had proved useful already on my first return to that site, told me of an inscribed 
‘Takhta’ he had come upon a year or two before, while ‘searching for treasure’ close to the old 
fort of Endere. When on my arrival at the shrine he brought it for my inspection, 1 was greatly 
surprised to find that it was an irregular oblong tablet fairly well preserved and showing clear 
Kharosthi writing on both sides! The writing proved that it belonged approximately to the same 
period as the wooden documents of the Niya Site. Yet my own finds made in the old fort of 
Endere in 1901 had established the fact that this ruin had been occupied at the beginning’ of the 
eighth century and had probably been abandoned to the desert soon after. Thus an interval of not 
less than four centuries seemed to separate the remains explored by me in 1901 from the document 
now put before me by Sadak. I was at first inclined to suspect in the latter a find clandestinely 
brought away from the Niya ruins, But Sadak, as well as his father Samsak, a withered old 
shepherd of the Mazar flocks, clung stoutly to the story first given, in spite of all my <ritical 
questionings, Assuming their statement to be true, there was here an interesting archaeological 
puzzle which could only be solved on the spot. Its solution, as 1 shall soon be able to show, had 
a wide historical bearing. 

Owing to the necessity of saving our hard-worked camels and men any additional hardships, 
I could not strike across the desert to Endere by any other route than the one safely followed in 
1901, Otherwise I should have preferred to use the opportunity for crossing the unexplored belt 
of desert between the Niya Site and the end of the V.; -tungaz River. As our marches, therefore, 
lay by the route already surveyed, there is no need to describe them! The small settlement of 
Yar-tungaz Tarim of which | have given some account in my former Report, and which I reached. 
once more on November 3, presents all the characteristic features of a terminal oasis on a small 
scale.” So it would be naturally tempting to look for the remains of earlier occupation in the desert 
beyond the present river end. But the existence in that direction of ancient remains of any sort 
was uniformly denied by all local informants, and there was the additional fact that Prof. Huntington, 

* Now shown in Descriptive List as E. va Og, 


Sr * See Ancient Kiotan, i. p, 414, 
* Cf aed, p. 419. 
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in 1905, had vainly searched for such during a stay of several days,* so that 1 decided to lose no time 
on this ground, 

At the little oasis conditions had not changed perceptibly since my former visit, My old host, Conditions 
Abdul Karim Akhin, complained of bad harvests, caused chiefly by the vagaries of the river, and mike 
of the trouble and expense it cost to protect irrigation against these frequent diversions of the main Tarim, 
water channel. Yet I found no difficulty whatever about obtaining several weeks’ abundant supplies 
for my large party, reinforced as it was by a fresh contingent of labourers from Niya. That the water- 
supply would suffice for much more extended cultivation was acknowledged on all hands. According 
to my Niya informants such expansion had so far been prevented only by want of additional labour, 
old Abdul Karim, the owner of the whole settlement, lacking the energy to attract it. I heard no 
complaints of cultivation suffering through any special salinity of the water.’ 

When I started from Yar-tungaz Tarim on November 4 towards the Endere River my immediate Search for 
goal was not the ruined area from which Sadak asserted he had brought away his Kharosthi tablet, fie 
ie another *Kone-shahr’ which his father, Samsak, alleged he had visited years before in the desert konghan. 
to the west of the river's terminal course. On my former visit information about it had been kept 
from me. The assertion of complete ignorance would have probably been maintained by the Yar- 
tungat people also on this occasion, had I not been able to quote in support of Samsak’s statement 
the testimony of Prof. Huntington who, as I knew from a note communicated through Mr. (now Sir) 
‘George Macartney, had, during his survey of this tract a year earlier, visited ruins manifestly corre- 
sponding to the Mazar shepherd's description.* At last, after much questioning, an old herdsman of 
Yar-tungaz, Kutluk by name, owned up to a knowledge of the ruins. He declared them to be 
situated in that broad belt of low dunes and living desert vegetation for which the map attached to 
Ancient Khoten records the name of Bilél-konghan, 

The ground covered on the first day, with its high ridges of sand alternating with salty depres- Arrival at 
sions marking ancient beds of the Yar-tungaz River, has been already described. We halted for Facies 


Site. 
blackish-grey within. Coarse pottery of this kind appears to 
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; (CE Pub: of Ana, pp. 210 5q. 


* Prof. Huntington, Pals: of Asta, p. 212, considers the 
water of the Yar-tungaz River to be #0 highly charged with 
salts.as. to render permanent cultivation impossible. I did 
pot notice this at the ume, nor was the point mentioned to 
Me.when making my loca) inquiries. Only exact chemical 
analysia and comparison with the water of other rivers in this 
region could fornish a safe argument. 

‘Tk will be convenient to record here that I was unable to 
visit the alleged ‘ruins ' of which Prof, Huntington heard 2s 
situated upstream about fifty or sixty miles from the terminal 
ee oe we, be mentions as ‘ Halyabeg, the large 
agricultural Haas bik ancient times" (p, ara). Bat I took 


care to enjoin a search for them on Naik Ram Singh, my 
iitated aaalitunt, wher 1, it. March, 1go8, I let him start on 
that visit to Miran from which be was doomed to return 


blind (cf. Desert Cathay, iL pp. 432 8qq.). He duly visited 
the place on bis way from Miya to Charchan and found ti to 
be situated close to the river-bed, about ix miles to the outh 
of the caravan track. He described it to me ax 2 small 
Tati" with patches of eroded ground showing fragments of 
broken pattery of rough make, without a trace of structural 


have been made for local use in the eastern parts of the 
Tarim Basin through widely distant periods down to modern. 
times, In the present state of our knowledge such débris can 
furnish no reliable indication ag to the age when that ‘Tati’ 
was occupied. ‘The following is a list of the specimens: 
Yart. oor, Pottery loop handle from shoulder of pot. 
4 across. 
Yart. ooa, Pottery fr. orn, with band of double stick- 
drawn festoons, 2%:"% 143". 
Yart. oog. Pottery fr. of jar with flat rim. 1}§"= 14": 
Yart. oo4. Pottery [r., black with grey-red exterior face. 
if x tva 
Yart. cos. Pottery fr. of cylindrical neck of vase made 
separately and ‘luted’ on to body. Band of punched orp, 
on shoulder. 24” x 274", 
Yart. 006, Pottery fr., vertical-edged rim of jar. 
1h". 
Yart. oo7. Pottery fr. of open-mouthed vessel with ont- 
turned rim, 9143" 2". 
A reference to this visit is found in bis Pulse of Asia, 
Pp. 217: 
T Ch Ancient Kholan, i. pp. 419 $q- 


1) x 
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the night in the narrow waterless plain known as Yantak-chaval. Next day, instead of taking the 
shepherd track towards Endere Tarim followed by me in 1901, our guides led us eastwards for 
about six miles until we struck the edge of the Bilél-konghan depression. It presented itself here 
as a wide area covered with high and isolated tamarisk-cones and fairly thick Toghrak jungle 
growing amidst low dunes, In my Personal Narrative | have described the trouble and time which 
the search for the ruins cost us on this deceptive ground and how at last, as I led my big convoy 
for safety's sake towards the Endere River, I stumbled upon the ' Kone-shahr" quite close to the 
course we were steering.’ Its position, as seen in sheet No. go of the map, proved subsequently 
to be about five miles to the west of the western terminal bed of the Endere River which in 1901 
I had found dry, but to which the errant river had now returned again. 

At first sight the appearance of the ruins was far more suggestive of an ‘old town’ than that 
of the widely scattered structural remains or pottery-strewn ‘ Tati’ sites to which the term is indis- 
criminately applied by all people in the Tarim Basin. Here in the midst of a plain comparatively 
clear of tamarisk growth and overrun only by slight dunes, | found a roughly oval area enclosed by 
a clay rampart still traceable at most points and crowded with dwellings rudely constructed but on 
the whole well preserved (see Fig. 73). Subsequent examination showed that the irregular oval 
within this circumvallation measured about 263 yards on its preatest axis, from north-east to south- 
west, and about 210 yards across where widest (see plan, Plate 19). . 

The houses, as clearly seen in the photographs (see also Fig. 76), generally showed roughly 
built walls of clay, either merely stamped or else with occasional layers of small coarse bricks. The 
roofs were invariably constructed of rough Toghrak trunks overlaid with brushwood and earth, and 
had survived in many cases more or less intact. Some three or four houses had walls constructed 
of reed bundles and plaster, with posts of unhewn Toghraks taking the place of timber framework. 
Two small single-roomed structures, one of them burned down to within a few feet from the ground, 
were built wholly of Toghrak trunks left in the round and set up in palisade fashion, ‘These rough 
dwellings, whether consisting of a single room or several grouped side by side, were scattered over 
the enclosed area without the slightest sign of arrangement, as the plan shows. But somehow the 
largest seemed to keep close to the encircling wall. 

This circumvallation was as crude as the structures within or the ground-plan itself. It consisted 
of a mud rampart about sixteen feet broad at the bottom, carrying at a height of about eight feet 
a platform of rush layers fixed on roughly hewn beams. On the outside edge of the platform there 
rose a parapet, about one and a half feet thick, built of irregular lumps of clay. Portions of this, 


‘Standing to a height of four feet, survived near the gate, as seen in the photograph (Fig. 84). This 


gate, the only one I could trace, stood on what may be considered the south-east face of the 
enclosure. It was eleven feet wide, seventeen in depth, and still retained its massive door folds of 
roughly hewn Toghrak beams in position. The outer face of the rampart showed stamped mud, 
with intervening irregular courses of shapeless clay lumps serving for bricks. The whole looked 
greatly inferior in constructive strength and appearance to the rampart of the Tang fort of the 
Endere Site. Almost the whole of this circumvallation could be traced with ease except ona portion 
of the north face where tamarisk-cones rising about fourteen to sixteen feet above the original 
level covered it. Wherever clear of sand the line of wall showed plain marks of having been sub- 
ared to fire. Charred fragments of wood lay on or near the rampart, and its clay was reddened by 
uming, 

A rapid preliminary inspection sufficed to convince me that the remains of this ‘deserted village ' 

—for as such it could properly be designated in spite of its modest rampart—could not claim any 
* See Deseri Cathay, i. p. 303, 
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great antiquity. Neither within nor without the enclosed area could I trace any signs of serious 
wind erosion, that unfailing impress left by time upon all old sites in this region. In spite of very 
scanty protection by sand, the rough posts and roof beams exposed in the ruins showed little of that 
faradvanced bleaching and splintering which by experience I had learned to recognize in timber of 
old sites as the infallible mark of prolonged exposure to winds and climatic extremes on desert 
ground. ‘The uniform roughness of construction observed held out little promise of finds archaeo- 
logically useful, and the number of the dwellings was embarrassing at the start. Luckily the 
adequate posse of labourers I had brought with me, reinforced as it was by nearly a dozen men 
raised at Yar-tungaz, made rapid progress possible in our experimental clearings. 

Work was started on two of the less coarsely built structures northward (a, 4 in plan, Plate ro). Experi- 
The drift sand which filled them did not reach the low roofing made of rough Toghrak trunks, with eae 
a layer of brushwood and earth above. But it had sufficed to protect the walls which were formed 
here of vertically fastened bundles of reeds faced outside with a layer of mud. The timber frame- 
work supporting the whole showed none of the careful carpentry I had found at all ruins of the 
Buddhist period from Dandan-oilik to Endere and which is common also in all modern houses of 
substantial construction in the Khotan region. Here it consisted of mere unhewn Toghrak posts 
with other trunks laid across the gable ends, as seen in Fig. 76. The few rooms contained in each 
of these huts and in those subsequently cleared were found absolutely bare of fittings. There was 
tot even the comfort of a mud-built sitting platform, such as even poor cultivators’ houses in the 


modern oases ordinarily display, and which came to light in even the least spacious dwellings of the 
Niya Site, Nor did we come upon a single built fire-place; but in one or two instances a sunk 
hearth in the rough floor, and a smokehole in the roofing above it, showed where the dwellers: used 
to light their fires. 

The experience was repeated when we continued the clearing at a series of the small ‘houses’ No signs of 
built with walls of stamped mud or rough lumps of clay used like bricks. Nowhere did we come steven oe 
upon the remains of furniture or household implements, however humble, with the single exception 
of the hollowed-out trunk of a Toghrak which might have served asa trough, Even for fragments 
of pottery, elsewhere the commonest marks of earlier occupation, I searched here in vain. But 
perhaps the most curious of these negative features was that nowhere, within or without the ruined 
dwellings and sheds, did we strike any of those accumulations of refuse or dung which in this region 
invariably adjoin any habitations tenanted for some length of time, whether ancient or modern. It 
was clear that there was little or no hope here of gaining datable archaeological evidence, So 1 did 
not think it advisable to sacrifice more than two days to the site. In making its plan, too, 
we had to be content with marking the position of each separate ‘house’ and its approximate 
outside measurements, the division of individual rooms or sheds being indicated only quite roughly. 

In the end, close observation of the general conditions prevailing helped to reveal some facts Observa- 
which have a definite bearing on the question as to the origin and character of this curious site. As areal 
already stated, | was struck from the first by the absence of marks of wind erosion. This fact was conditions: 
in itself a clear indication of relatively recent date for the ruins. But it helped also to emphasize 
the significance of certain other features. Near the circumvallation there were extensive patches of 
ground clear of drift sand. Yet in vain did I look on their fat expanse for any clear traces of the 
careful terracing and division of fields for irrigation purposes which ancient cultivated soil retains for 
long periods wherever surface erosion is absent” Nor could I find anywhere the remains of fruit- 
trees or cultivated poplars, though the trunks of dead Toghraks rose in plenty both within and 
without the enclosure. Many of these Toghraks had died while still young; but others were big 

* Ch for such traces observed at Ak-aipil, Ameten/ Adtofan, 1. p. 474. 
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and of great age, and these, characteristically enough, were Inside the wall and were found mostly 
in open spaces left between the quarters, Evidently they had grown up there before the latter were 
erected and had been spared for the sake of their shade when clearing and building began. The 
way in which these patriarchs of the desert jungle had preserved most of their minor branches (see 
Fig. 76), was a sign that their death had taken place in a comparatively recent period. Everything 
supported the impression that the abandoned settlement belonged to the Muhammadan epoch and 
to a not very distant part of it.'? 

if we take into account what can safely be inferred from the uniform roughness of the dwellings 
and the total absence of refuse heaps, the following suggests itselfas the most likely explanation. At 
a time when the Endere River was following a terminal course lying west of its present bed (or beds) 
and perhaps connected with the dry river-bed traceable higher up near Korgach and Tokuz-kél (see 
Map-sheet No. 40), it must have been easy to bring water to the wide open plain now covered with 
tamarisk and dead or dying Toghraks, Thus colony had been planted here in the hope of utilizing 
the chance offered for an agricultural settlement, But the provision of a circumyallation and the 
crowding of its interior with numerous dwellings, all of a uniform type and manifestly provisional, 
seem to point clearly to a scheme of colonization very different from the haphazard growth of 
scattered holdings usual in the case of such ‘ new lands’, 

Geographical and antiquarian observations combine to make it easy to account for such 
a colonizing effort in this position, In discussing below the far older remains to the east of 
the Endere River, I shall have occasion to indicate the special importance which the area of vegeta- 
tion along the terminal course of the Endere River must always have claimed in historical times as 
the only possible position for a half-way station on the desert route, some 200 niiles long, between 
Niya and the oasis of Charchan, The ruins of older fortified stations found near the east bank of 
the river undoubtedly date from successive endeavours to establish here a settlement which would 
help to facilitate and protect traffic on the route leading by the Taklamakan edge from Khotan to 
Lop-nor and China, It thus seems reasonable to connect the later ruins of this fortified village with 
a Systematic endeavour made in Muhammadan times for the same purpose, 

The change in the site chosen for the new settlement was, no doubt, dictated by a temporary 
shifting of the Endere River course, From the absence of all traces of agricultural development 
near the site and from other indications previously mentioned, it is equally certain that the attempt 
must have soon failed. But of the direct cause of this abandonment it is impossible to make sure in 
the absence of any definite evidence. A number of causes can be thought of, which might uniformly 
have produced the early failure of this colonizing venture, Under the special physical conditions 
prevailing, another shift of the river to where it now flows, fully five miles to the east, would alone 
haye sufficed to make irrigation impossible. Attention must also again be called to the curious 
observation that the rampart which had borne a superstructure of rush bundles fixed on rough 
beams, showed throughout its exposed portion marks of having been subjected to fire. Considering 
that several of the huts cleared had also their timber partially burned, it seems difficult to. resist the 
conclusion that a conflagration had played its part in the early end of the deserted settlement, even 
though the particular circumstances escape us. From the wide range of conjectural explanations it 
will suffice to mention one only, which has been suggested to me by the structural peculiarities of the 
niins. 1 mean the possibility of their marking one of those short-lived attempts at forcible coloniza- 
tion in which Central-Asian rulers down to quite recent times have so often indulyed in dealing with 

™ This has been quite correctly recognized also | ugh : | tinge hich: of 
Prof. Huntington ; cf Puli of ‘hete, 218. He ees tl niiclewinraamees salt 
as a proof that the ruina comprised s mosque. This is likely 
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undesirable subjects or otherwise useless captives. In that case we could easily understand the 
improvised nature of the quarters, their wholly unusual crowding, and finally that peculiar roughness 
of construction which struck me at the time, and which | do not remember to have seen anywhere in 
the Khotan region apart from mere shepherds’ huts. 

In conclusion a pasdittg remark about that ever-present cause of physical change in these parts, 
desiccation, That it has been at work on the Endere River as elsewhere there can be no doubt; and 
Prof. Huntington has discussed the indications of it with his usaal lucidity." But there seems no 
reason for seeking any connexion between this slow-working cause and the abandonment of the 
fortified village; for, on the one hand, there is no proof that here cultivation was ever seriously 
started, and on the other, there is the fact that even at the present day a small agricultural settlement 
exists at Endere Tarim, some ten miles further down the river's present course. 1 could not spare 
time for a visit to this colony, But its principal settlers joined me while at Bilé-konghan and 
strpplied Interesting information about local conditions. 

According to their statement the troubles against which this modern representative of the 
termitial oasis of Endere struggles, arise from the frequent shiftingrs of the main channel, These are 
caused by the heavy aé-s« or summer floods and make maintenance of their irrigation canal difficult. 
Confirmation of their statement was supplied when, on my subsequent march to the Endere River, as 
described in my Personal Narrative,** I found that the river had completely reverted to the bed which 
in {961 was known as the Adnedarya." It was curious, too, to hear the settlers discuss an 
engineering project from which they hoped for full protection against all such troubles, but which they 
réecopnized to be wholly beyond their present resources. It was to keep the existing bed exclusively 
for the fava-s#, or spring-fed water-supply of the river, and to divert the flood-water, or a4-si, 
by means of a big dam built somewhere higher up in the vicinity of the Endere rnins into the wide 
plain about the abandoned old village. The amount of dara-su permanently available was declared 
to be ample fora much larger settlement than the present Endere Tarim. It was, in fact, estimated 
by my Niya men at ten ‘ Tash’, i. sufficient to move ten millstones. Here, too, only prolonged 
and careful study by an irrigation expert can furnish definite guidance as to irrigation possibilities in 
the past and present. 


Section 11.—EXCAVATIONS AROUND AND WITHIN TANG FORT OF ENDERE 


_ On the morning of November 8 I sighted once more the high Stupa ruin which forms the con- 
spicuous landmark of the ancient site of Endere first visited by me in 1go1. Then want of time had 
obliged me to confine my exploration to the Stipa and to the interior of the ruined fort about one 
mile to the south-east (Fig. 78),! and even within the latter to leave uncleared some apartments 
which were too deeply covered with drift sand. So my ‘archaeological conscience " was eased when 
once more my camp was pitched by its side. A rapid inspection assured me that the remains of the 
little temple in the centre (see plan, Plate 20), which had then disclosed interesting remains of manu- 
scripts in Brahmi script and Tibetan and a dated Chinese sgraffito of importance, had not sufiered in 
the interval. My satisfaction was great when, on superficially clearing the sand from the north-west 
corner of the temple cella, the sgraffito again came to light, just as I had seen it before. Thus 


See Pulte of Asa, pp. 253 8qq. That some of the # Ch Ancien! Lholan, Lp. 420, 
archaeological and historical facis adduced have t4 be ' Cf. for previous work wt the site, Amefeni KAdlaw, |, 
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Chiang Szii-yeh was able to verify by actual inspection that the reading of the mten-Aao as K’as- 
J#an was correct, and that the record left on the wall here dated from the year corresponding 
to A.D. 719." 

Then I hurried to the spot where, only a quarter of a mile to the south, Sadak declared that he 
had found the Kharosthi tablet, which he had brought to me at Imam Ja'far Sadiq, now marked 
E. vi. 009 in the List. The ground there was covered with low hillocks of sand bearing tamarisk 
dead or living, eroded banks of clay showing up between them. The spot to which Sadak took me 
without any hesitation looked just like one of these terraces, only less steep. But when I had 
reached it, I quickly recognized that what rose a few feet above the easy sand slope was not a mere 
‘ witness ', but a solid mass of refuse with the broken brick walls of a small house emerging through it, 
The unpretending ruin had probably been laid bare by 2 slight movement in the adjoining dunes 
since my first visit to the site, and Sadak knew that two men from Niya seeking for ‘ treasure’ and 
antiques had first noticed it a year or two before his own prospecting. They had contented them- 
selves with digging holes here and there, and had left the refuse thus extracted lying close by. I had 
scarcely begun to have this searched when, amidst plentiful fragments of pottery, rags of felt 
and coarse fabrics, and clods of stable refuse, there emerged a small wooden disc, E, v1. ii. 2, 
evidently cut out from a tablet and bearing parts of five lines in Kharosthi. Sadak’s statement had 
found speedy and conclusive confirmation, and his reward came with equal promptness. 

Setting the men at once to work we had most of the ruin, marked E, y1, cleared by nightfall. 
A thick layer of stable refuse and straw covered the top, extending uniformly over the remains of 
walls built of sun-dried bricks and only three feet high, and over the débris which filled the two 
rooms clearly traceable hetween them (see plan, Plate 21). The débris consisted chiefly of decom- 
posed brickwork, Evidently here an earlier structure had been levelled down to within three feet 
of the original ground-level, and its place subsequently occupied by a shed where horses and cattle 
were stabled, From the floor of the two rooms shown in the plan and that of two adjoining apart- 
ments (iii, iv), which erosion had almost completely destroyed, there were recovered, besides small 
miscellaneous objects and three fragmentary tablets nearly effaced, a Kharosthi document, E. vi. 
i. t (Plate XXXVIH), which is perfectly preserved and presents points of distinct interest. It is an 
oblong tablet, measuring about eight by four inches and showing nine lines of clear Kharosthi 
writing of a peculiar type, unusually stiff and with flourishes which recall the cursive Brahmi ductus 
of amuch later period. A number of curious characters, perhaps intended for name-marks or signa- 
tures, appear in the line before last; Another curious find was a strip of flexible bark, FE. yi. iif, 2, 
inscribed on the inside with a line of very cursive characters which may possibly be Brahmi, but have 
not yet been deciphered. Here was discovered also a canvas bag, E. yn coro (Plate XXVIN), 
with two fire-blocks in it, of the type already described above and showing fire-holes still blackened 
by smoke.* 

But of far greater interest than any individual relics was the new light which the discovery 
of this small ruin began to throw on the history of the whole Endere Site. When, in r90t, I excavated 
the ruined shrine E. 1 within the circular fort, I recovered from it the Chinese spraffito dated 
in A.D, 719, as well as a considerable number of manuscript remains in Brahmi, Tibetan, and 
Chinese. From the evidence thus supplied I then concluded that the fort must have been 
occupied by a Chinese post about the first decades of the eichth century a.p., and that it was 
probably abandoned during the Tibetan occupation which followed in the course of that century." 

* CE for this inscription and its significance, Axcieni with Figs. 24. 
Kiolan, ip. 428, ‘CE Ancient Khotan, j. pp. 428 sy. 
* Cf above, p. 239, and Mr. Joyce's note, Mfan, xii 3. 24, ) 
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In discussing the Endere Site in my former Report, I called attention to the interesting fact that 


Hsuan-tsang, who passed along the desert route from Nijang, or Niya, to Ché-mo-f'o-na, i.e. the 
present Charchan, on his return journey to China about a.p: 645, found no inhabited place on the 
ten days’ march.* But after describing the ‘ great desert of drifting sands‘, which he entered east of 
Niya, in terms closely recalling Marco Polo's account of the great desert between Lop-nor and 
Sha-chou, the pilgrim arrived, about four marches after leaving Niya and six from Charchan, 
at ruins of abandoned settlements which the tradition of his time ascribed to the ‘ancient 7%-/mo-/o 
kingdom’. This country, he tells us, had long been deserted, and all its towns were unoccupied wastes." 

The topographical evidence derived from the distances which Hstian-tsang records from Niya Importance 
and to Charchan respectively, and which | have discussed already in my former Report, made tases 
it quite certain that the remains of the abandoned settlements which Hsiian-tsang saw were 00 logical 
be looked for in the close vicinity, if not in the very locality of the ruined fort which I had explored tvidence- 
in 1901,’ Yet seeing that about a.p. 645 this tract was already a waste abandoned to the desert, it 
had then seemed rather puzzling how to account for the existence in it of the ruins excavated by 
me, which were undoubtedly occupied during the early part of the eighth century. But now as soon as 
I had verified Sadak’s find by the discovery of more Kharosthi tablets in the same ruined structure, 
and under my own eyes, I felt sure of the right explanation. Clearly here we had definite archaeo- 
logical evidence of an old site in the desert having been reoccupied after the lapse of centuries— 
and a fresh instance of the often proved accuracy of Hsilan-tsang’s topographical statements. The 
Kharosthi records on wood now brought to light are shown by their palaeographic character to date 
from the same period as those of the Niya Site which, as we have seen, was abandoned towards the 
end of the third century a.p. Hence the conclusion is obvious that the small house, E. v1, yielding 
these tablets must have belonged to the earlier settlement which Hsiian-tsang found completely 
deserted and in ruins, 

That the area must have subsequently come under occupation again, probably in consequence Reoccu- 
of the improved conditions and increased traffic eastwards which followed the establishment of nese tae hy 
Chinese control over the Tarim Basin within a little over ten years after Hsiian-tsang’s passage,” is 
proved by the ruined fort; for my excavations of 1901 showed that this served for a Chinese 
garrison at the commencement of the eighth century A.p, But even the condition of the earlier 
structure, E, v1 itself, testified to this reoccupation ; only thus did it seem possible to account for 
the layers of straw, plentifully mixed with wheat stalks and grains (for specimens, see E. vr. i. 001), 
and of stable refuse which extended uniformly both over the top of the broken walls, and the débris 
of bricks filling the rooms between. Evidently when the site was resettled in the second half 
of the seventh century some one had found it convenient to erect his homestead or stable over the 
mound formed by the tumble-down ruin, just as near Domoko, on ground reconquered from the 
desert, I bad seen the tops of tamarisk-cones utilized as sites for the new settlers’ dwellings.” 

The search, which was continued on November 9 in the vicinity of the Tang fort, revealed 
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other remains of the earlier settlement. About eighty yards to the south of E. vi I found the badly 
decayed ruin of a small Stapa, rising only eleven feet or so above the original ground-level. Of the 
lowest base, only the south face could be traced for about eight feet Of an upper story, also square, 
the outlines survived for about fifteen feet on the west and ten feet on the north face, The whole 
was built solidly in sun-dried bricks, measuring about twenty by thirteen inches with a thickness of 
three and a half. On the south face of the lower base and about four feet above the ground, a row 
of tamarisk sticks fixed in the masonry had evidently served to support stucco mouldings. A cutting 
had been carried right through the little mound, no doubt, in search of treasure. = 

More puzzling at first sight were the remains of a tower-like mound, E. vn (Fig. 79), adjoined 
by scanty remains of a dwelling, which were traced about a quarter of a mile to the west of the T'ang 
fort, and of which the plan is shown in Plate 21. The timber and plaster walls of the house survived 
only to a height of about eight inches from the floor, but still showed clearly horizontal reed 
wattle, The fragments of two rectangular Kharosthi tablets found in room i definitely proved this. 
ruin to date from the earlier settlement. Some small finds of pottery, silk fabrics, and painted wood 
were also made here. The mound to the east of the dwelling proved on clearing to be the ruin af 
a tower measuring about twenty-five feet square outside, of which the interior was completely filled 
with fallen masonry débris. The north wall, still rising about eighteen feet high, and about three and 
a half feet thick, alone retained its facing. This showed that the walls were constructed of courses 
of sun-dried bricks measuring twenty by thirteen inches and about four inches thick, with intervening 
layers of stamped clay one foot in thickness. Bricks of identical measurement seem to have been 
used in the other traceable ruins belonging to the earlier period of oceupation. A badly decayed 
wall continuing the south face of this tower westwards in. slightly reduced thickness for about fifty 
feet, might have formed part of an‘enclosure, But the triie character of this and its relation to the 
ruined house could not be definitely determined. 

About forty yards to the west of E. vi I traced the floor of a large but completely eroded 
structure, but was rewarded by no finds apart from a clipped copper coin of the W/u-shw type and 
a piece of pottery showing a rich blue-green glaze. The havor here wrouglit by far-advanced wind 
erosion obviously accounted for the scarcity of structural remains of the earlier period; for pottery 
débris of distinctly ancient appearance was visible in abundance on all patches of bare soil for nearly 
a mile south of the fort. Moreover, the copper coins which were picked up near the fort showed the 
Wu-shu type. Their fragmentary state also attested the force of erosion. 1 shall have occasion 
further on to refer to the numismatic finds as a whole. 

While the clearing of these remains was still proceeding a-chance find led me to discover that 
clay rampart of the fort, built within a generation or two of Hstian-tsang’s passage, was in 
one place actually raised over a bank of consolidated refuse undoubtedly dating from the earlier: 
Tu-huo-lo settlement of which he had seen the completely abandoned ruins. At a point about 
a hundred feet to the west of the fort's single gate (see plan, Plate 20, and Fig. 77), wind erosion had 
badly breached the circumvallation of stamped clay. Searching on the surface thus laid bare one of 
the men who passed by on his way to camp had his attention arrested by a small piece of folded 
leather sticking out from a hard layer of rubbish. On being called to the spot and extracting 
it with my own hands, ] found it to be the well-preserved fragment of a Kharosthi document 
on leather, measuring when unfolded about 42 by 33 inches (E. Fort. oor. a; Plate XXX VIII), 
The writing of the nine lines seen on the Inner surface and of the single line outside agreed, just as 
did the general arrangement and manner of folding, with the numerous similar documents on leather 
which N, xv, the richest refuse heap of the Niya Site, had yielded up in 1901.2" 
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I now had the bank of ancient refuse carefully cleared and ascertained that it extended right 
down to what seemed the natural soil of hard loess, six feet lower. On either side it was embedded 
between the stamped clay layers of the later rampart. There could be no possible doubt that the 


rubbish 
embedded 
in fort 


rampart, with characteristic indifference to solidity of construction, had been built up here encasing ™™™pa 


a small rubbish mound belonging to the settlement abandoned centuries earlier, Its contents 
consisted mainly of sheep-dung and twigs, with a plentiful admixture of rags of miscellaneous 
fabrics, including silk, felt, and coarse woollen materials (E. Fort. 0012-0018). 

{t is a matter of distinct archaeological interest to ascertain whether among all these fabrics 
there are any of cotton; for the use of the latter, as far as observations based on the results of my 
excavations go, has up to the present been proved only for sites dating from the T'ang period 
or later. In view of this criterion it 1s umportant to record that the expert report received from 
Dr. Hanausek on the representative specimens which were submitted to him for analysis, con- 
clusively proves the absence of cotton among the rags excavated from below the rampart of 
the Endere fort. This negative evidence helps further to strengthen the conclusion already 
arrived at as to the early origin of this rubbish mound." Here was found also a bone knife-handle 
(E. Fort. oot, ¢; Plate XXVIII), closely resembling the one found in. ruin N. xxvi of the Niya 
Site. It seemed probable that the refuse deposit had attained considerable consistency long before 
the builders of the Chinese fort in the seventh century thought fit to embed it in their rampart, and 
{ wondered how much more of the débris of the earlier site might still-rest safely hidden under other 
portions of the circumvallation. 

Owing to the heavy accumulations of drift sand which this circumvallation had helped to catch 
and retain, it had been impossible on my previous visit to clear all the rooms of the large structure 
forming the principal quarters of the fort. The greater number of labourers now available enabled 
me to complete this heavy task. From room iv in the south-east portion of this structure, E. mr, we 
recovered the fine wooden pillar, six feet four inches high, seen on the right in Fig. 70, which once 
must have borne a double-bracket supporting the ceiling. The rich mouldings it shows can only have 
been produced by the turning-lathe—a remarkable feat seeing that the maximum diameter of the 
pillar was over thirteen inches. The equally well-worked though less massive pillar, seen on the 
left of Fig. 70,2 was the only find which rewarded the excavation of the large hall in the north-west 
corner. This measured 46 by 27 feet and had a sitting platform 4 feet broad and 21 inches high 
along its north wall. The extant portions of the walls had here preserved their plaster facing, over 
six inches thick. Such plaster may be assumed to have once covered the massive brickwork in the 
other rooms also, where now it has fallen off by exposure, In the north-west corner of the adjoining 
court, vi, the whitewashed wall plaster survived to a height of about five feet and showed traces of 
small sketches in colour, including that of a kneeling figure robed in blue. There were remains 
of some Tibetan characters, too, but none sufficiently clear to be read with certainty. 

In the area covered with stable refuse, to the north of the main quarters, we now discovered two 
small underground apartments completely filled with sand (see E. vii, viii in plan, Plate 20), They 
had no door or other opening and were evidently approached from above where the foot of timber 
and plaster walls belonging to an upper story could just be made out. Below this, the walls up to 
a height of six and a half feet were built of brick with a plaster facing. In both rooms there were 
elaborately modelled fire-places, as seen in the photograph of E. wii (Fig. 72), showing that these 
were meant for shelter in winter. Just as in the dwellings of Niya and Khadalik the fire-place was 


sf For the details of Dr, Hanawsek’s painstaking analysis For elevation of the fire-place in E. vill, see plan, 
cf. below, E. Fort. 06120014, 0018, in Descriptive List, Plate 21. 
™ For tlevations of theae two pillars, see pian, Plate 21. 
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adjoined by a sitting bench which had doubtless seryed asa specially warm corner, Otherwise these 
rooms were found entirely empty, Since the fire-places here, as at all other sites, lacked chimneys, 
the trouble from smoke must have been considerable and in curious contrast to the standards 
of comfort otherwise observed. 

It deserves to be noted that most of the timber used in these quarters of the Endere fort, 
as well as the beams and posts found exposed in plenty about the courts and the gate (Fig, 78), were 
of the wood of the cultivated poplar or Eleagnus (Jigda). The use of Toghrak wood seemed rare, 
This is a plain proof that by the time when the fort was erected cultivation must have been resumed 
for some time past in this vicinity, Yet the remains of dead fruit- or garden-trees, as far as I could 
trace them, were distinctly scanty. On the much eroded ground north of the ‘T'ang fort where, as 
we shall see, the main portion of the earlier settlement must be located, I found none. To the south 
of the fort traces of old arbours or orchards were also relatively rare and were found chiefly along the 
left bank of the ancient river-bed which was traced skirting the site on the east. This rarity of dead tree 
trunks can, 1 think, be accounted for by two circumstances, In the first place, those belonging to the 
more ancient settlement were bound to have been carried away for fuel when the abandoned oasis 
was partially reoccupied in T'ang times. In the second place; a similar fate is likely to have befallen 
most of the trees planted during this later period as soon as the T ‘ang fort and any homesteads near 
it were deserted in turn; for the locality is likely to have remained for centuries a usual halting-place 
for caravans passing by the* great route close by, and dead trees would always be in demand 
for camp-fires, etc. 


section I11.—SURVEYS OF EARLIER REMAINS AT ENDERE 
While the diggers under the supervision of Chiang Szit-yeh and Naik Ram Singh were kept hard 


. at work clearing the remaining quarters within the T'ang fort, | found time to survey remains 


farther away, both to the north and south, about which information had reached me, partly through 
brief notes of Prof. Huntington and partly through my new guides from Endere Tarim, Already on 
my first arrival at the site in 1901 I had noticed that about half'a mile to the north-east of the large 
ruined Stapa there were numerous shapeless mounds of clay rising between the low dunes. Mi 

by plain indications of the great depth to which the ground near the Stipa had been eroded,' I had 
then taken them from a distance for mere erosion ‘witnesses’, and want of time had kept me from 
any closer survey. 

The photograph, reproduced in Fig. 80, of one of these clay terraces which I examined 
on November 8 at about forty yards’ distance to the south-east of the Stipa, will help to explain the 
deception. Up toa height of over fifteen feet this mound consisted of nothing but natural loess 
eroded by the winds, and it needed very close examination to show that the little clay tower which 
is seen on the left rising about eight feet higher, is of artificial origin, probably the last remains of a 
small Stipa. In view of the depth of erosion around, and of the size of some brick fragments show- 
ing the characteristic thickness of three and a half inches, it may be safely assumed that this tiny 
ruin, too, goes back to the time of the ‘ Tu-huo-lo’ settlement. 

On proceeding to the cluster of clay mounds which Fig. 80 shows in the distant background, 
I soon ascertained that they had originally formed part of a large walled enclosure now half-buried 
amidst dunes and decayed by erosion almost beyond recognition. Tokhta Muhammad Khwaja, the 
intelligent settler of Endere Tarim, had been right in talking of these remains as a ‘Sipil, By 

* The Stipa, as seen in Ancient AGolan, | Fig. go fificen feet : ded hollow immediately adjoining; 
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closely observing the alignment of the fragments of wall still traceable here and there it was possible 
approximately to determine the area once enclosed, an oblong about 540 feet from north to south 
and about 340 feet across) The circumvallation could best be followed on the north and west; on 
the latter face, of which Fig. 81 shows the northern portion, the line of the wall could be measured 
for a distance of about 440 feet by the continuous chain of fragments which the process of erosion had 
not yet destroyed. On the east face the fragments of wall were much fewer, though extending a little 
furtlier south than on the opposite face ; the wall to the south had practically disappeared altogether. 
In view of the observations subsequently made as to the effect of wind erosion on the walled 
enclosures of sites surveyed further cast, at ‘Lou-lan’, An-hsi, Chiiao-tzil, etc., I think it safe to 
conclude from the above conditions that the destructive force of the wind and wind-driven sand must 
here have made itself felt with particular intensity and continuity from the north-east. 

Wind erosion had evidently first breached the outer walls and then scoured the remains of what- 
ever buildings the interior once contained. In the south-east corner of the walled area remains 
of massive walls seemed to indicate the former existence of a separate enclosure, measuring about 
170 feet from east to west and 110 feet across. Whether these interior walls belonged to a large 
set of quarters as found in E. 1 or to a kind of citadel could no longer be ascertained. The only 
other structural remains traceable in the interior consisted of a small enclosure of which some 
remnants of the wall survived close to the highest fragment of the eastern wall face, seen in Fig. 83. 
It was significant that what had helped to protect them was a layer of consolidated sheep-dung, the 
relic of a later period when, perhaps, the least ruined structure within the abandoned * old town" had 
served as a shelter for herdsmen. Elsewhere the ground within, where not covered by broad dunes, 
showed nothing but small pottery débris, mostly black or dark brown. | 

The enclosing walls were formed at their base by a rampart of stamped clay, about thirty to 

thirty-five feet thick. This rampart appeared to have borne a superstructure built with courses 
of large sun-dried bricks set in thick layers of clay, as seen in Fig. 83. But there was little 
revularity in the construction, or else repairs had been frequent. Usually the courses of bricks 
‘were single, but in some places two or three successive courses had been used in the same way. 
Frequently the place of proper bricks was taken by shapeless lumps of fine clay. What is important 
to note is that the bricks throughout showed a fairly uniform size, 19 to 20 inches by 13 to 14, with 
a thickness of 3% to 4 inches. The same pattern was found in the ruins E, vi, vit, which were proved 
by epigraphical finds to belong to the earlier settlement, as well as in the southernmost ruins to be 
described below, But the bricks used in the buildings and the wall parapet of the T'ang fort 
differed distinctly in size." 

Owing to the lesser or greater effect of wind erosion in different positions the height of the 
actual remains of the wall above the pottery-strewn level of the interior varied greatly, from about ten 
to twenty-six feet. With the high tamarisk-cones rising above the north front of the circumvallation 
and the broad dunes filling a considerable portion of the interior, the whole made up a weird picture 
of desolation which even the openness of the vistas across the bare eroded areas all round did 
not help to relieve. For excavation there seemed no scope left here. But that these ruins, like 
those described south of the T’ang fort, went back to the period of the earlier settlement and were 
among those ' Tu-huo-lo towns’ which Hstian-tsang had found completely deserted, | could not 
reasonably doubt. Apart from the very definite indication furnished by the size of the bricks, there 
was striking evidence in the condition of the walls. Though much more massive in construction 
than those of the Tang fort, their decay had advanced so much further as to be explicable only on 
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the assumption that their abandonment dated back long centuries earlier. And with this the much- 
worn appearance of the débris inside seemed in complete agreement. 

In view of the facts now made clear about the history of the site it appears highly probable that 
the large ruined Stipa surveyed in 1901, as well as the ‘Tati’ débris which is found in abundance 
near it and around the walled enclosure to the north-east, belongs to the same early period. That 
such ‘ Tati’ patches extend for a considerable distance northward is shown by Prof, Huntington's 
remarks and by the statements of my local informants.* But as no structural remains of any sort 
could be sighted in that direction and Prof. Huntington's experience confirmed the local assertion 
as to their total absence, I could not afford time for extensive excursions in that direction. 
Prof, Huntington assumes that these northern ‘ Tati * areas must have been deserted earlier. Biit no 
positive evidence is available on the point, and it will be well to bear in mind the peculiar limitations 
which the very conditions of such débris left behind by erosion impose upon the conclusions of the 
critical archaeologist! Finds of coins, seals, and other approximately datable objects, may suffice to 
prove that the ground where they were found must have been occupied down toacertain period. But 
considering that erosion here causes relics of widely different ages to lie side by side on the same 
surface-level, no evidence is thus gained that other remains of the same ‘ Tati' do not belong to 
a much earlier period. Nor do such datable objects by themselves exclude the possibility of the 
ground having remained under cultivation much later or having been reoccupied at a period 
subsequent to their own date. 

These remarks apply with equal force to the numerous smal! objects which were picked up 
during my stay at the Endere Site from eroded ground and which may conveniently find mention 
here. In the Descriptive List below, those found in the vicinity of the T'ang fort have been shown 
separately from those collected on the * Tatis’ near the Stipa and the ancient circumvallation north- 
ward. But a comparison shows no appreciable difference in the character of these small * finds’, 
Chronologically special interest attaches to the coins, all Chinese and in copper.’ Of those picked 
up near the T'ang fort or between it and the Stipa most are of Wuchu types current from the 
Later Han dynasty onwards. Two among them are of the clipped variety which Chinese numis- 
matists seem inclined to associate with the (Liu) Sung dynasty of the fifth century a.p., but which 
may equally well be debased specimens of earlier issues. From the "Tatis’ near the Stipa and 
northward come four Wx-che pieces and one uninscribed coin of a type which is known from the 
Earlier Han dynasty onwards. In range these finds completely agree with those made during 
my visit in 1901.4 The total absence of T'ang coins shows that the period of resumed occupation 
which the circular fort attests could not have lasted very long. 

Among other small ‘ Tati’ remains there are specimens of the prevailing pottery, both hand- and 
wheel-made (E. 001-004 ; E. Fort. 0020), and very numerous fragments of glass and bronze. The 
fragments of glass ware are of special interest as they include pieces which show in their ornamenta- 
tion or technique unmistakable affinity to work well known in the classical West from the early 
centuries of our era. Thus the applied slip-work of E. Fort, 003, 0021; E. Stiipa. 001, 002 repre- 
sents a method of decoration which, as Mr. Woolley observes, was particularly common in Europe in 
the third century an, The fragment of a glass bead, E. Fort. 007, gold-plated like the bead E. v1. 
Co14, shows a technique which points distinctly to importation from Western Asia. For further 


portion of the site, too, where bare eroded ground was much confined owing to abundant tamarisk- 
cones and the drift sand caught by them, an interesting piece of decorated glass was picked up, The 


* See Pulte of Asia, p. 214, * For a detailed below, Appendix 
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moulded and sand-ground ornamentation of the large fragment of a glass vessel, E. Fort. oot1 
(Plate XXXVI), resembles Roman work of the first to fourth centuries A.p, and suggests importation, 
The abundance of plass at this site, as compared with the Niya ruins, is certainly a notable feature 
and one for which I am unable at present to suggest a satisfactory explanation. It is all the more 
noteworthy because we have seen above that the earlier settlement at Endere must belong to 
a period when the Niya Site was still occupied, 

It is left for me to describe the structural remains which on two successive excursions I was able 
to survey in what may at present be considered the extreme south of the site. The most striking 
among them was the ruin of a fortified post, small but of massive construction, which Mihman, 
my Endere guide, knew by the name of Yalehueoi, ‘the isolated structure’, It proved to be 
situated just three miles to the south of the Stipa, amidst closely set tamarisk-cones. These account 
for the difficulty Prof. Huntington, its first Western visitor, experienced in finding the ruin.’ It was 
built in a solid square with walls of stamped clay, about eight feet thick at the base. A projecting 

bastion guarded the single entrance from the south, as seen in the photograph, Fig. 82, 
and the plan (Plate 21). Owing to the protection against erosion which was offered by the situation of 
the ruin and in particular by the immediate vicinity of the big tamarisk-cone seen on the left in the 
photograph, the walls had suffered comparatively little damage and still rose to eighteen feet or 
50 in most places, On the outside of the walls the outlines left by forms which were used for stamp- 
ing the pis (now known as sighis in Turki) could still be made out, with a length of about three 
and a height of two feet. Just as in the walls of the ancient walled ‘town’ near the Stipa, single 
courses of bricks or else shapeless clay lumps intervened horizontally between the stamped clay 
layers, But though clearly visible from a distance in the higher portions of the walls these brick 
courses were too effaced on the surface for exact measurement in places where access was possible. 
The top of the north wall and of the bastion bore in parts scanty remains of a parapet about one foot 
thick and apparently built with bricks of the same width. 

The interior court, measuring about forty-eight feet square, was completely bare, except for 
accumulations of straw and dung, mainly of horses, left undisturbed just under the lee side of 
the east wall, Along this wall the steps leading up to the top from the south-east were still 
distinguishable. Within the entrance of the court three posts of Toghrak wood, once flanking 
the inner gate, still stood upright toa height of about eight feet from the original floor. On clearing 
the débris which filled the gate, we came upon some well-carved pieces of timber which the men from 
Niya recognized as of mulberry and Elaeagnus wood. So cultivation at the time of this little fort's 
construction was proved. But I searched in vain for definite archaeological evidence as to the 
period of its occupation. The solidity of the whole structure gave an impression of antiquity which 
I felt from the first rather instinctively, without being able to support it, But that this impression 
had some basis in fact was revealed to me more than half a year later when | surveyed an ancient 
fort of almost the same plan and appearance, T. xiv (Figs. 183, 184), along the Tun-huang Limes, 
and ascertained that it marked the position of the Yi-mén Gate of Han times on the early Chinese 
route from Tun-huang to Lop-nér- 

The structural peculiarity above noticed, of brick courses introduced between the layers of 
stamped clay, might be adduced to support that impression ; for it is seen also in the walls of the 
ancient ‘Sipil’ to the north-east of the Stipa. But lam inclined to attach even more importance to 
the fact, noticed below, that some small and much-decayed dwellings found in the close vicinity of 
this fortified post proved to have been built with bricks which showed exactly the same measurements 
as those of the datable structures E. vi, vit, belonging to the earlier settlement. That the fair 

* Ch. Pulse of Asta, p. 215- 
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preservation of the walls could not be taken as an indication of late date, was made clear on further 
reflection by the fact that a big sand-cone covered with living tamarisk on the top (Fig.82) adjoined the 
west wall, and rose fully twenty feet above it, Judging from what experience has taught me at other 
old sites by the southern edge of the Taklamakan, it would appear very difficult to account for the 
imposing height of thirty-eight feet which this tamarisk-cone has attained above the original ground- 
level, unless the ruined fort dates back to a period considerably earlier than T’ang times." It must 
be borne in mind that this accumulation of drift sand could have started only since the surrounding 
ground had been abandoned to the desert, It is further obvious that the defensive purpose of the 
structure completely excludes the idea of its having been originally built in the immediate proximity 
of an alreacly existing sand-cone; for this was bound to impair its safety, as is forcibly demonstrated 
by the present condition when the summit of the cone has overtopped the fort wall by some twenty 
feet and, of course, completely commands the interior. 

By the combined force of these indications I am led to conclude that this small fort belongs to 
the earliest remains of the whole site, and that its relatively good preservation must be ascribed to 
the special protection against wind erosion afforded by the closely set tamarisk-cones which grew up 
around it after this part of the site had ceased to be occupied, It is probable enough that physical 
conditions representing initial stages of those now observed, prevailed here already in Tang times. 
That the post was erected to afford temporary protection against attacks rather than permanent 
shelter for a small garrison is suggested by its structural character, But whether it marks the point 
where the ancient high road of Han times passed the Endere settlement, as I felt tempted to 
surmise, must remain a mere matter of conjecture. When returning from my first visit to this rain 
on November 9 to my camp at the T’ang fort 1 followed throughout a dry depression which had 
all the characteristics of an ancient river-bed, As sheet No. 40 of the map shows, this approaches 
within a mile of the ancient post. It looks like a continuation of the wide bed which branches 
off from the present Endere river-course near Kék-jigdaghil, and though now dry supports a 
luxuriant vegetation of Toghraks, scrub, and reed-beds.. To judge from the remains of dead 
orchards I traced along the left bank of this old river-bed for about a mile south of the Tang fort, 
it is likely that it received water down to the time when the fort itself was occupied. But no struc 
tural remains could be traced on this ground. . 

When the excavation of the last dwelling-places within the T'ang fort was completed on 
November 12, | moved my camp back to Korgach, higher up the river. | utilized the march there 
for another visit to the fortified post in the south already described, and for the examination of the 
scanty remains which Mihman, the guide from the Endere Tarim, could show me In its vicinity. A 
ruin, reached after going about half a mile to the south-south-east, was found to be that of a dwelling 
hidden away between closely packed tamarisk-cones ten to twenty feet high. Portions of 
two walls, built of sun-dried bricks and clay, still survived toa height of about seven feet. One 
running from east to west hada length of about eight feet; the other, standing at a distance of 
twenty-six feet and at right angles to the former, wasa little longer. Between them the mud floors of 
rooms could be traced below the light cover of sand. The extant walls showed bricks of the same 
size as found in the ruins of the earlier settlement south of the T'ang fort, viz. 19 by 13 inches, with 
a thickness of 33. They were laid, exactly as in the ancient *Sipil* near the great Stipa and in the 


* I has beet: shown above, p: 199, that in the case of At the Niya Site the maximum height observed j 
two datnble ruined shrines at Khadalik and Farhad-Beg- cone adjoining remains of rele sgt bedn Haan 
yailaki, the growth attuined by the tamarisk-cones which feel, as reckoned from the original ground-level ; cl. p. 238, 
now partially cover them has been sixteen and eighteen above. ” : 
feet respectively since the end of the eighth century A.D, 
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walls of the small fortified post south, in single courses between intervening layers of stamped clay, 
these layers varying here in thickness from seven to twelve inches. Near the northern wall there 
were traces of a wall built of timber and wattle. 

About a quarter of a mile to the south-west I found the remains of a small dwelling on a plateau 
rising over a stretch of eroded open ground. Only one little room, measuring eight by ten feet, 
could still be made out; its wattled walls showed a core of diagonal reed matting and survived 
to a height of about three feet under the protection of drift sand. There were no finds of any kind 
at either ruin, Following a small depression northward for about a quarter of a mile, Mihman took 
me to a place where human bones lay exposed on the slopes of two ‘witnesses’. At the one to the 
south I found a broken skull and other parts of a skeleton about six feet below the top, and near 
them two well-preserved earthen pots which, until disclosed by some recent ‘ prospecting’, had 
evidently rested in the ground. Both were of coarse clay, hand-made, and resembled in shape those 
subsequently dug up at the Kara-dong site. The larger one measured 11 inches in height to the lip 
of the high neck, 8 inches in diameter where widest, and 4 inches across at the mouth. Its shoulder 
was decorated with three bands of incised double lines, separated by a plain zigzag diaper. The 
neck showed incised wave-lines. Though too rough for approximate dating this ornamentation 
looked to me distinctly old. The other pot was quite plain, measuring seven inches in height and 
about as much in diameter. 

No ancient remains of any sort were met with on the march of about five and a half miles 
westwards which brought us to the grazing-ground of Korgach on the Endere River (Map No. 40). 
The way lay through an area of closely set tamarisk-cones of moderate height, which became 
distinctly lower as the present bed was approached. A visit paid from Korgach, on the morning of 
November 13, to the scanty remains which Mihman knew of west of the river, completed my 
archaeological work in this neighbourhood. The ' site’ of an old water-mill, which Prof. Huntington 
appears to have visited,’ was first traced about half a mile to the north-west of camp, without 
difficulty, since a shallow Wstang or canal, about five to six feet broad, helped to show the way. 
Some roughly carved Toghrak beams and the end of a dug-out trunk which had served for a con- 
duit carrying the water to a point above the wheel, were all that was left of this ‘ruin’. Neither 
their condition nor the appearance of the dry canal pointed to any great age. 

Mihman declared that he had not visited the other remains for the last twenty years, and the 
search for them proved very troublesome and protracted owing to the closeness of the luxuriant 
tamarisk thickets. In this riverine jungle we first came upon a dry water channel, cut to a depth of 
about fifteen feet and measuring about twenty feet across (see Map No. 40). It was said to take off 
a short distance above Korgach, and its general direction to the north-west could be made out with 
certainty in spite of its many windings. Mihman told me that he had followed it right through to 
the abandoned fort-village beyond Bilél-konghan, He, as well as the other local men with me, took 
the bed unhesitatingly for that of a canal. The remains, when located at last ata direct distance of 
about two'and a half miles, proved to consist of the badly decayed débris of some dwelling built with 
Toghraks and showing far-advanced erosion. The clearing was not rewarded by any ‘ find’ which 
might help to fix the date of the structure. But the discovery of wheat straw embedded in the mud 
flooring furnished at least clear proof that at the time of occupation the land in the vicinity must have 
been cultivated, 

* See Pulse of Asia, p. 247- 
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Section IV—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ENDERE AND THE ‘OLD 
TU-HUO-LO COUNTRY’ 


Leaving aside these insignificant remains of undetermined age found west of the river, | may 
briefly sum up here the main facts brought to light by my renewed survey and excavations as to the 
history of the ruined area eastwards, which we may comprehensively designate as the Endere Site. 
We have seen that, as far as extant structural remains are concerned, occupation is definitely proved 
for the site during two distinct periods. ‘The earlier one is represented for certain by the ruins 
excavated close to the south of the circular fort first explored in 1901, and by the débris discovered 
below the rampart of the fort itself. To the same period may also be ascribed with much proba- 
bility the great Stipa northward and the circumvallation near it, as well as the fortified post and the 
traces of ancient dwellings at the southern end of the site. This earlier period may be safely 
assumed to have extended down to about the time when the Niya Site was abandoned, i.e. down 
to the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century 4.p. To the later period of occupation 
of the site belongs the circular fort with its small temple E. 1 containing a graffito of 4. p, 718. This 
period must fall within the Tang dynasty's effective domination over the Tarim Basin (¢, a, p. 660- 
790), and in all probability nearer to its beginning than its end. It seems in any case likely that 
this renewed occupation was much shorter and far more restricted also in local extent. 

I do not propose to discuss here the questions concerning the physical changes which may have 
caused, or been connected with, the successive abandonments of the site. These questions are sub- 
stantially the same as have already been considered above in regard to the Niya Site, and, notwith- 
standing Professor Huntington's ingenious efforts, the available archaeological evidence does not 
appear to me to furnish critically safe answers with regard to the special circumstances under which 
those abandonments took place. Only two facts may be considered certain, On the physical side 
we must accept progressive desiccation as the explanation why during the earlier period a large 
settlement could exist here such as the present water-supply would no longer be sufficient to main- 
tain. On the historical side we have the clear testimony of Hsilan-tsang, who, when passing the site 
about a..D, 645, found it completely deserted and its towns ruined wastes. 

The archaeological evidence now brought to light of a settlement abandoned centuries before 
Hstian-tsang’s passage has once more confirmed our reliance on the great pilgrim's often-proved 
accuracy in topographical matters, and supplied us with an incontrovertible historical instance of a 
site in the desert reoccupied after long abandonment. But the definite identification of the Endere 
ruins with the deserted ‘towns’ or ‘walls’ ' which Hstian-tsang saw in ‘ the old Tu-huo-lo country , 
has a wider historical interest, though for the present only in a negative sense. The fact that the 
pilgrim mentions this deserted settlement by the same name Zx-huo-/o 45 f% Be, or Tukhara, 
which was borne by early conquerors of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, and which survived down to 
mediaeval times as a designation of Badakhshan and adjoining tracts in the Tokharistan of Mubam- 
zen, geographers and historians, has given rise to a yreat deal of learned speculation and 

ssion. 

it is not my task here to consider the many difficult questions as to the ethnic onein of 
the Tochari who, as we find in a well-known passage of Strabo (xi. 8, 2), were Pes iam 
tribes which wrested Bactria from the Greeks in the second century x. c.; as to the relation between 
them and the Yueh-chih; or as to their suggested identity with the Tachsia whom the Viieh-chih 

* The term used in the Mn-yé-cAr is gh ching, which, as ‘wall’ or * rampart " a wa 4 
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‘cate the location at different periods of those Tukhara who have figured 
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It is not likely that they will be definitely settled until further 
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in Sanskrit literature since the Mahabharata, and whose name is certainly identical with that of the 
classical Tochari in Strabo and Ptolemy and the Tu-huo-lo of the Chinese records. But in the course 
of the discussions on this subject Hstian-tsang’s mention of the ruins of the ' old Tu-huo-lo country’ 


has been repeatedly treated as if it afforded conc 


lusive proof that the early seats of the Tochari were 


in this particular locality before their conquest of Bactria2 It is this assumption which must be 
examined here in the light of the newly acquired archaeological evidence. 

This shows quite clearly that the town walls, etc., which Hstian-tsang saw in ruins about A.b. 645 
‘at the deserted settlement must have been occupied down to the third or fourth century of our era. 


It follows that the abandonment of the site could 
of the Tochari from this tract to Bactria some eig 


have nothing to do with the supposed emigration 
ht centuries before the time of Hsiian-tsang’s visit. 


In view of this it must appear very doubtful whether it is necessary or even justifiable to put upon 
Hstian-tsang’s brief reference to the ‘old Tu-huo-lo country” that interpretation which has been 
generally presumed in the discussions reviewed in the preceding note, viz, that this was the country 


© These questions have been. discussed more recently 
and with critical cure by Prof. Marquart, Erdnlakr, pp. 
200 sqq.; Franke, Zirtvditer, pp. 24 549. For a review of 
earlier opinions and for some observations which still deserve 
attention, reference is useful to the paper of M. Vasconcellos- 
Abren, Dy Sorigine probable des Toukhares ef de leurt migrations 
3 trowers f Aste, in Le Mauston (1883), ii. pp. 165-88. 

* As far as I can trace the matter In the literature at 
present accessible to me, Sir Henry Youle appears to have 
been the first to notice the possible bearing of this passage 
in Hyitan-tsang’s record upon the question of the ethnic 
otigin of the Tochari or Tokbara. In bis masterly oes on 
Huwen Thsang's Account of the Principalitia of Tokhdristan 
(1892), /R.AS., N.S. vi p. 95, he cautiously refers to 
‘Hwen Thsang, on his journey homewards, using the same 
name of TwéAdra in conuexion (as it would seem) with the 
otiginal seats of the Yudchi beside the Gobi Desert’. 

This early location of the Tukhira between Niya and 
Charchan previous to their appearance in the Oxus region 
became an [mportant t for Baronvon Richthofen; in an 
ehiborate note ofhis great work, Cita (1877),i. pp-439594- he 
endeavoured to demonstrate that the designations of Tukhira 
anit Yileh-chih applied to one and the same people which 
had their original seats east of Khotan. M. Vasconcellos- 
Abreu, to wham credit is due for having called attention to 
certain serious difficulties about this theory of the great 
geographer, appears to have had also critical misgivings as 
to the probative force of the argument derived from Hetian- 
tnang’s brief mention of the ruined settlement and as to the 
exact meaning of the designation, ‘old ‘Tu-huo-lo country ’, 
which he gives to it; cf. his paper quoted above, Afasdén, 
1883, pp- 167 sqq, especially pp. 175, 155. 

Prof. Marquart by a series of ingenious observations 
endeavours to prove that the Tochari (Tukhira, Tu-huo-lo) 
who took Bactria from the last Greek rulers on the Oxus 
were identical with the Ta-hsia whose territory, as we see 
from the Former Han Annals, must subsequently have been 


occupied by the Yieh-chih some time alter 526 wc; ef 
Brantehr, pp. 2008qq- He assumes that these Tochari- 
'Ta-hsia had emigrated into Bactria in the latter half of the 
secom! century 2c. from the tract where Hsilan-tsang eight 
centuries fater still found the ruins of ‘the old Tu-huo-lo 
kingdom’ abandoned to the desert. Prof. Marquart lays 
special stress on Hsilan-tsang describing the deserted settle- 
ments he saw as ‘towns. He takes this as a proof of the 
high civilization which he assumes to have been already 
attained by the Tochari before their movement westwards to 
the Oxus; cf. Brdnlatr, p. 207, 

Prof. Franke, who has last discussed these questions with 
much thoroughness and the special qualifications of a Sino- 
logist, does not accept the identification of the Tochari and 
Ta-bsia, but assumes that the Tochari, originally seated in 
Hetlan-tsang’s ‘old ‘Tu-huo-lo country’, attached themselves 
to the Yaieh-chih when the latter fleeing before the Haiung-nu 
ot Hans about 170 #.c. passed from their ok seats in the 
extreme north-west of Kan-su to the T'ien-shan region 
through the Taklamakan; cf, 7#révdlter, pp, 28 9949, He 
believes the Tochari to have been nomadic at the time, 

It seems to me impossible to reconcile such # nomadic 
existence of a large tribe on the desert edge with the physical 
conditions which during historical times must always have 
prevailed there more or less as at present. In the same way 
geographical considerations completely preclude the idea 
that the migration towards the T'ien-shan of a large nomadic 
tribe, such as Chang-ch'ien's record shows the great Yileb- 
chih to have been before their defeat by the Huns, could 
have taken place through the Taklamakan or along the 
southern edge of it. That the Tarim Basin with its barren 
wastes of sand or gravel, broken only by a narrow fringe 
of cultivated oases, was throughout historical times & region 
viterly unsuited to nomadic migrations is a geographical 
fact which deserves to be reckoned with in historical specu- 
lations more than hitherto has been the case. 
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formerly inhabited by those very Tu-huo-lo whose extensive territories on the Middle Oxus the 
pilgrim had previously visited and described. . 

There is nothing in the words used by Hosilan-tsang to imply that the name 7% -hito-lo is 
recorded by him asa quasi-antiquarian designation of the tract On the contrary, the analogy of 
the two remaining territories mentioned by him on his progress eastwards implies that he is here 
yiving a name he actually heard from his local guides and informants, After marching six hundred 
li eastwards, the Hsi-yti-chi tells us, “he arrived at the old C/é-smo-fo-na country (kingdom), which is 
precisely the territory of Ch#-mo. The city walls are very lofty, but there are no inhabitants. 
Thence he went north-east for about a thousand li and reached the old Va-fw-po country (kingdom), 
which is the same as the territory of Low/an* The two ‘kingdoms’ mentioned here correspond 
beyond all doubt to the present tracts of Charchan and Lop (south of Lop-nor), as I shall have occasion 
to show further on." In each case the expression ‘the old Ché-mo-to-na (Na-fu-po) country" is fol- 
lowed by the ancient designations of these territories, as recorded for a much earlier period in the 
Former Han Annals. 

This analogy makes it clear that in speaking of ' the old Tu-huo-lo country” in the case of the 
Endere tract Hstian-tsang does not wish to convey any special antiquarian information, but only to 
reproduce the name by which he heard the deserted site designated at the time. The fact that he 
does not quote here an earlier historical name for the locality is significant. It proves that Hsiian- 
tsang could trace as little as we can any special mention of the Endere tract in the Chinese historical 
records of the periods preceding his own, It is very probable that by using the expression ° old 
country (kingdom) * Hsilan-tsang merely wishes to indicate that none of these three territories 
between Khotan and Lop-nér had any longer a chief of its own, It isa question which I must 
leave to a Sinologist definitely to answer. But what appears to me certain is that, as in the case of 
the Ché-mo-t'o-na (Charchan) and Na-fu-po (Lop), the name Tu-huo-lo was one taken by Hsilan- 
tsang from current local use. } 

In the absence of other historical references to the Endere Site any opinion as to the origin and 
character of the designation heard by Hsiian-tsang must remain purely conjectural, But with this 
necessary reservation 1 may give expression here to a surmise which repeated personal experience 
under conditions rather similar to those of Hsijan-tsang’s own passage over this ground has 
suggested to me. Again and again throughout the Tarim Basin I have heard ruins of all sorts 
spoken of, not by particular local names which may or may not be attached to them, but by terms 
which vaguely associated them with former invaders or rulers of the country. Thus general 
designations, such as Ka/mak oilar,‘ the Kalmaks’ houses’, Adae-Kéatai shahri, ‘ township of the 
Old Khitais (Chinese) ', Adne-KAtlaé fam, * walls of the Old Chinese , are as common for ancient 
remains of any period as the ' Kafir-kots’ and ‘Kafirkilas’ on the Indian North-west Frontier. 
Popular historical tradition being everywhere in Central Asia very limited in its range, it is only 
natural that such designations should be borrowed from the latest races whose rule over the country 
is still remembered,* Is it not possible that an answer exactly similar in character to the one which 
any modern traveller might receive to his question about a ruined site passed en route by the desert 
edge was the basis for the name 7w-Awo-/o as recorded by Hsiian-tsang at Endere > 

We know from Chinese historical records and Sung Yiin's itinerary that the dominion of 
the Yeh-ta or Hephthalites, which lasted from about the middle of the fifth century down to 


* See Julien, Memoirs, Gp. 247; Watters, Fae known as Eleaths or Zungars, whose dominion preceded the 
Chwang, IL 3043 alse Ancient Mhoom, Lp. 43% last Chinese conquest in the middle of the eighteenth century; 
See below, pp. 295-6, 321—2. cf Fliss and Ross, Tariths-Rashidi, p. 97. 
* By the Kulmaks are meant the Olrats, subsequently 
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its destruction by the Western Turks about a century later, extended over a vast region from the 


borders of Persia to the Tarim Basin, including also Khotan.* 


It is equally well known that the 


Hephthalites had their chief seat in ‘Tokharistan on the Oxus, and that Hsiian-tsang is referring to 
them and their predecessors in the rule of this region, the Great Yileh-chih, when he describes the 
various chiefships in Bactria and Badakhshan as having once formed part of the great kingdom of 


the Tu-huo-lo or Tukhara.* Moreover the Great Yiieh-chih, on 


their first occupation of Bactria, 


must themselves have mixed with its early invaders, the Tochari, so that it is safe to assume that 
the local designation of Tukhara had been in current use with them also long before its Chinese 
equivalent Tu-hno-lo first appears in the Annals of the Wei dynasty (a.p- 386-556)." 


That the power of these earlier rulers of Tok 
jally after the weakening of Chinese authority 
made highly probable by a variety of considerations. 


haristan had made itself felt in the Tarim Basin, 


towards the close of the third century a.D., ts 
Thesé must be left for discussion elsewhere. 


Here it will suffice to point out that we have direct indications of this influence in the repeated 
references which the Chinese records excavated at the Niya and ‘Lou-lan’ sites make to ‘Great 
Yueh-chih’ people."* The ruins of the earlier Endere settlement are, as we have seen, approxi- 
mately contemporary with these sites, and thus a popular tradition connecting them with Tukhara 


predominance might well prove in the end to have had some historical foundation. 


But even if this 


approximation in time is treated as a mere matter of chance, it is credible enough that Hsiian-tsang 
should have heard the name of Tu-hno-lo mentioned in connexion with the ruined settlement by the 
Endere River. At his time Tukhara (i.e. Hephthalite) dominion was the latest of those still likely 


to be remembered by the people. 


Hence there could be nothing to cause surprise in his guides 


attaching this name to ruins, the real origin of which had probably been long forgotten. 


Section V.—LIST OF ANTIQUES FOUND OR EXCAVATED AT ENDERE SITE 


OBJECTS FOUND AT ENDERE SITE 


E oon Pottery fr. from rim of hand-made jar, Til- 
levigated clay with white granulations. Evenly fired, surface 
sand-cburned, Orig. diam. ¢. 8", length 24”, thickness 3°. 

FE. cos. Pottery fr. from hand-made vessel, Ill-levigated 
clay evenly fired to light red. Pattern of incised lines 
crossed diagonally, contained by two broader horizontal 
grooves. Gr. M. 2}*, thickness 2°, Pi, XXXVL 

E. 003. Pottery fr. from rim of wheel-made bowl. Light 
red, poorly refined clay. Turning grooves on outside. 


Shape recalls that of early Chinese bowls from Han tombs. 


Orig. diam. «. 6", thickness 9° to 4°. 

E. 004. Pottery fr. from coarse hand-made vase, Dark 
brick-red clay peculiarly ill-levigated, Hard and evenly 
fred. Gr. M, 2”, thickness §” to 3°. 

E. 005. Bronze pendant: eolid circlé hanging from semi- 
circle, Four attachment holes along serrated top edge. 
* Cf Chavannes, Voyage de Song Yum, pp. 24, note 3, and 
26; Zurce occid., pp 222 9qq-3 also Ancien! Kholan, i. p. 171, 
* Ch Julien, Mémmires, 1. p. 23 ; Watters, Finan Chnieng, 

iL pp. to2. 


ietd 


Below two incised circles with centres marked. In lower 
half three incised concentric circles with centre marked, 
Suap-end 2?) "x7". Pl. XXX, 

E. 006. Tapering Jead rod bent nearly to form circle, 
Found to. xi 06, Diam, 14", thickness 3” to 4”. 

E.oo7, Bronze wire bent to semicircle. Found 10. x1. o6. 
Diam, 34", tip'to tip 7°. 

E. 008. Bronze arrow-head with three triangular blades 
protruding from the shaft at equal angles. Half missing. 
Found ro. xi, o6. Length §”. Pl. xxrx. 


E. cog. Glass ring, part of, of twisted rods of blue and 
yellow paste. Found 10. xi. 06. Gr. M. §*, diam. §*. 


E. oor. Fr. of glass vessel, yellowish-white, trans- 
lucent. Outside, three sand-ground, hollow-faced facets. 
Found ro, xi.o6. Gr. M. 1”, thickness 3”, 


* Cf. Franke, Z#rdesller, p. 42; Marquart, Erinfadr, 
pp. 200, 214. 

See Ancient Khoten, i, p. 372; also. below, chap. x1, 
sec. Vili, 
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E. oom. Glass appliqué fr., pear-shaped, yellowish-white, 
translucent, detached from glass vessel, Fotnd 10, xi, 06. 
Gr. M. %". 

E. corm. Glass fr. from edge of vessel; amber-coloured, 
transincent. No om, Found to, xi 06, Gr, M. 9% 
thickness 4°. 

E. oor. Glass fr. from edge of vessel; blown glags, 
amber-coloured, Found 10. xi. 06, Gr. M. §*, thick- 
ness hy”, 

E. oom. Fr. of bronze ring. Broadened and flattened 
for bezel, elsewhere mbbed across Found 19 xi. o6., 
Te yg i td as” “ dy 

E. oo1§. Fr. of white jade ring. Inside circular, outside 
octagonal, Found 10. ai, 06. 9X py % ye™ 


E. oo16-o020. Five frs. of bronze rings, Pisin, sq. or 
fal in section. Found 10, xi, o6. Section 2)" xA,", 
lengths from 4" to 4°; orig, diam, « 9", 


E.oog. Hollowed bronze disc picreed in centre. Found 
8, or g.xi.06, Dtarn, 14") ihickmess J.", h. 4°. 

E. 0022. Brown paste bead, flaitened spheroid. Found 
8. or 9. xi. 06, Diam, v4", 

E, 0024. Bronze nail, much corroded. Length 3°. 


E, ooa6. Fr. of bronze appliqué plate, prob, from 
harness. ‘Traces of two rivets, Corroded. Gr. length 
is’, er. width $5". 

E. oo27. Bronze strap ring, irregularly elliptical. 
Lozenge-shaped in section, Pin missing. 34" x 2", 
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E, 0928, Three frs. of plate bronze, one with hole, 
From appliqué orm. (7) Corroded, Gr. M. }*. 


E, 0029, a—c. Bronze frs,: (w) binding of dagger-blade, 
from base of handle, Outer side orn, with ¢ross grooves. 
Length }2°, width 4°; (#)and (c) two small bronze rings, 
Outer diam, $° and 3°. 


ett Bronze tang, expanded and corroded. ‘Length 


E. oogt. Bronze plate fr. Irreguiar shape, with incised 
concentric rings for iniay work, }" sq, 


E, 0032, Bronze rivet with quatrefoil orn. head. Behind, 
short shank (under 4"), topped by lange flat circular stud 
head of almost same diam. as quatrefoil, Quatrefoil }3* 
sy. PL XXIX, 


E. 0033. Fr, of glass rod, moulded and bent, greeny- 
white glass. Raised ridge along middle; apparently part 
of floriate handle (7) of weesel. Length 1°, diam. 2°. 


E. 0035. Eight beads: one cylindrical, blue glass with 
three yellow rings. Rolled from plate and ill-joined, ef. E. 
Fort. 007. 4°x 4"; one spheroid, white glass gilt, Diam. 
fa” | one double-spheraid, dark blue paste. Length «. 9", 
gr. tam. 3"; one fr, of yellow paste bugle, Length j"; 
one spheroid, red cornelian. Diam, 3,"; two «pheroid, 
turquoise blue paste. Diam. ¢: 3“ and §"; one spheroid, 
dull bluish glass. Diam. 4,”. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM RUINED DWELLINGS, ENDERE SITE 


E. vi, 001. Pierced shale disc. Spinning whorl (?). 
Diam. 1}", thickness c. 4", 

E. vi. oo2. Lump of crystalline quartz, Gr, M1)", 

E. vi. 003. Strip of buffleather, 24° x 1j*. 

E. vi, 004. Bundle of mixed wool. Pink, crimson, 
yellow, and blue. 

E. vi. 005. Pouch of buff felt, one piece folded and 
fewn, 44° x ay". 

E, vz, 006. Pad of buff felt, made of two pieces; the 
thinner folded on both sides of, und sewn to, the thicker, 
af" x at 

E. vi. 007. Strip of thin buf leather, irregular shape. 
Gr AL 6}. 

E. vi, 008. Strip of buff leather, 2)" x1", 

E. Wi, ©Og. (Sadak’s find.) Irregular oblong tablet. 
Olm. wo columns (9 and) 3 Il) Khar., faded, er, Khar, 
words ecribbled at mndom, writing clear, Well preserved. 
oh” 44° Xe" | 

E. vi. oo10. a-c. Two fire-sticke (a and é), female 
(cf. L. A. y. ii 1), in a canvas bag (¢) —(a) has six hearths 


along one side, and a hole bored into one end, to join 
which hole a second is plerced from side opposite to hearths. 
One side split off. 5)*xaj"x J"; (4) like (a) exactly, 
but has five hearths finished and two begun. 6° x 13" x J"; 
() narrow bag of canvas with pomted end; several folits 
thick ; roughly stitched, 64" 23" to 2” diam. Cf, Joyce 
in Man, xi. 3. 24. PL XXVIII 

E, vi, oora, Cowrie shell with back cut or worn off for 
threading. Length 14", au 

E. vi. 0013. Glass fr, from edge of vessel; cloudy yellow, 
edge rounded. On outer surface part of an oval ground 
hollow, Gr, M. ny", thickness &* to gy": orig, diam. 
na 

E. vi, 0014. a-c, Three beads: (a) double spheroid of 
pale blue opaque glass, Diam, }"; (4) spheroid of blue 
translucent glass, Diam, 9"; (c) flattened spheroid of 

| gilt glass. Cf E. Fort, oo7. Diam. +)". 

E. vi. 0015. Pottery fr. from yase, Clay bard and pink, 
eroded away outside, Gr. M. 1%, thickness 4, 

E. vt. oor6. Pointed strip of yellow felt. 93" x1]* 


(rrax.). 
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E. vi.i. 2. Half of wooden slip iabel pierced ut pointed 
end. Blank. Weathered. 47x" 8" 


E. vi. j. oor. Wheat grains [rom bag found in corner of 
E. v1. i, 4° above orig, floor 


E. vi. iis. Oblong tablet, ends roughly cut. Ode. 9 IL 
Khar, dear, black, reguiar handwriting covering 9 of 
surface. Ren. scattered Khar. chars. in one comer. Very 
good condition. 8]"x4"x §". Pl. XXVIII. 


E. vi. ii.2, Rude wooden disc with five holes through 
centre, cut from an inscribed tablet, Ody, § Il. Khar. 
fairly plain, (ragmentary, Ree, blank. Well preserved. 
Diam. 9}. 


E. v1 iii, ‘Strip of bark inscribed on inside with un- 
known script; Tila and Kasim Akhtin take the bark for 
that of Ktk-tal,a jungle tree, gh" x41" % f°. 


E. vi, iii. a. Fr. of slip tablet. Ofc. faint traces of Khar. 
Rev, blank, Hard and well preserved. 23° 9”. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM, OR 


E. Fort. oo. a. Leather document [rom rubbish-heap. 
Folded leng 
faint, inside nine tl Khar. 4"%39" (unfolded), PI 
XXXVI. | 


E. Fort. oot. b. Pottery fr. from hand-made vessel. Very 

iWlevigated clay, fired on an open hearth (?), Black-grey. 

‘ound at foot of rampart, 9. xi.06, Gr. M. 29", thickness 
vs to }". 

E. Fort. oor. c. Bone knife handle. In section a flat 
oval Narrow slit to take blude. tn other end, hole 4° x 
, xy CN. xem. vii oor. Found W. of gate, 
to. 41,06. 4h" x" X yy". Ph XXVEL 

£. Fort. oo2. Rude bone disc with rounded edges. 
Pierced in centre with hole less than J,” diam, in which 
are remains of wooden peg (7), Found W, of gate, 
10, x06, Diam. 7", thickness va" 

E. Fort. 00g. Fr. of blown-glass vessel, cloudy yellow- 
green, ‘Two raised diverging bars on convex side—applied 
alip-work. ‘This orn, in applied thread was particularly 
common in Europe in the 3rd century a.o, and later, 
Found W. of Fort, 9. xi. 06. 1° x Kg PL XXIX. 

E. Fort. 004. Fr. of blown-giass vessel, transhucent 
yeliow. On it part of raised (moulded) oval medallion 
having hollow-ground face and sand-ground rayed border. 
Found W. of Fort, 9: xi. 06. 1" x1)" x74" to yo" 

E. Fort. o0§- Fr. of glass vessel, yellowish-white. Twa 


shallow channels on outer surface. Found W, of Fort, 
9. ti.06. "XR" XH. 

£. Fort. oof. a-c. Misc. small orms.: (a) spherical 
tead of red cornelian, Diam. 4%"; (é) ring bead of 


in four, On outside one |, Khar. « 
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E.viiv.. Fr, of rectang. under-tabiet, blank. Well 
preserved. 39° x 144° x ye" lo (h" 
Clay a light reddish brown, On outside rich blue-green 
glaze. Decoration apparently 2 series of concentric. curves 
marked with the finger or some: blunt instrument, 
Chinese: Gro M. 39’, thickness ¢" lo fy". PL AXXVL 

E. vit, oo2. Lathe-turned wooden bow! with carinated 
walls and flat base. HH. 24", diam. 6}". Pl XXVHL 


E. vu. i. nu. Rectang. under-tablet, one side and one 
end lost; O#, four tL. Khar., partly defaced, ‘er, blank. 
Discoloured, 7" x1ya - 

E. vu. i.2, Fr. of rectang. cov.-tablet. (ir. om one 
side of seal cav. four IL Khar.+ on other, traces of Khar, 
Rev. two I. Khar, incomplete, Soft, much broken and in 
poor condition. 4)" 14" 

E. vu. ii, oo1, a-b. . Fabric frs.: (0) piece of buff silk 
fabric, fine plain weave. 23° xj"; (6) tangle of dark blue 
silk thread. Found 9. xi. 06. 


FOUND NEAR, ENDERE FORT 


yellow glass, iain. 4"; (¢) ring of plate bronze. Diam. 
°. Found W. of Fort, 9. 21. 06. 

E. Fort. 007. Fr. of glass bead, flattened cylindrical, 
coarsely made of translucent yellowish-white glass, gold 
plated and overlaid with a clumsy film of transparent glass 
to protect gilding; cf. E. vi. oor4, etc. Cf A, Kisa, Des 
Giss im Allerfume, p: 834-5; Woolley and Maclver, 
Karanog, p. 76. These gilt beads must be imported from 
the West, prob. from Western Asia, or from the Nile Valley (?). 
Found W. of Fort, 9: x1..06. 4" x diam, 9”. 


E. Fort. oof Fr. of sheet bronze, irregular shape. 
Found W. of Fort, 9.21.06. Gr, M. 2°, thickness 3.” 


E. Fort. 009, Ring bead of brown glass, half of. Found 
W. of Fart, g. xi. 06, Diam. J". 


E. Fort. oor. Sq. lignite seal with round pierced 
handle (broken). Intaglio design. On L. fg. seated R. 
on rocks (?) or stool; big cap or turban on head, leans 
forward with both arms outspread towards tall central obj, 
possibly a tree. On R. another fg. apparently squatting 
cross-legged on low stool, L., hands clasped before chest ; 
big head-dress of four plumes, three upright and one curl- 
ing back over shoulders. Indistinct, cracked and much 
weathered, 3” high, impression 33” sq. Found by Hassan 
Akbin, 8. xi. 06. Pl. XXTX. 

E. Fort. oom. (Post S. of Kindere Fort.) Glass fr. from 
wall of vessel decorated with moulded and pand-ground 
orn. (?), In middie, relief band orn. with vertical incisions, 
Above, within curved outline, hollow-ground ovals, prob. 
rough fotus-petal design; below, similar design on larger 
scale, with tangent lines, for sepals (?}. Resembles Roman 
work of tst-ath centurics Aww. (Cl A. Kisa, Dur Giar fm 
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Altertume, pp. 123,128. Greenish-white glass. 23° x 2°. 
thickness 3," to }", orig. diam ¢«. 9”. PL XXXVL 


E. Fort, oor. Frs. of woollen fabric, dark biue. 
Various weaves: Plain cloth, plain corded; plam twill; 
fancy twill forming lozenge pattern, sewn in places with 
hemp ()) thread. Also pieces of loose buff woollen thread ; 
and fre. of similar undyed fabric. All very perished. Found 
W. of gate, ro. xio6. Analysed by Dr. Hanausek. Gr. 
length 134°. 

E. Fort. oorg. Frs. of brown woollen fabric, Remains 
of sewing with hemp (?) thread, Fr. of blue silk attached 
to piece of brown fabric. Plain weave, but weft thicker 
than warp, [Found W. of gate, to. xi.06. Analysed by 
Dr. Hanausek. Gr. lengih 73". 

E. Fort. oo14. Four fra, of coarse woollen braid, 
red, attached to buff fel, Found W, of gate, ro, xi. 06. 
Analysed by Dr. Hanausek. Gr, length 27”, 

E. Fort. oo15. Fabric frs. Tliree of fie buff ailk, one 
with lozenge damask pattern; two, blue silky one, silk 
yarn waste, bound round into cord by crimson ailk fabric. 
Found W. of gate, 10. xi: o6, Gr. M6: 

E, Fort. oo16. Fr. of buff woollen (7) fabric, plain 
weave, ey ete Found W. of gate, 10. xi. 06. 
Length «. 

E. Fort. oo17. Fr. of flat cord made of two plails of hair 
string, fastened side by de by string stitching. Found W. 
of gate, 10. x.06, g° xg" x4". 

E. Fort. 0018. Bundle of milxed rags, including braid, 
dare, small fre. of blue silk, and loose yarn. ‘° All the 


OBJECTS FOUND NEAR 


E. Stipa. oor. Glass fr., cloody, pale yellow-green. 
On. outside raised bar, applied slip. Gr. M. 12", thickoess 
vo’ 

E. Stipa,ooa. Fr. of blown-glass vessel, cloudy, pale 
green, Raised bar on outside, applied slip, Gr. M. 32", 
thickness }"; orig. diam, ¢. 14", 

E. Stipa, oog. Glass fr., dark blue, cloudy, fied. 9° x 
Vx 

E. Stipa. 004. Bead, cylindrical, bloe glass, Length 
ve + diam, 4", 

E. Stipa. oo5. Bronze buckle ring, semicircular; pin 
mizeing. Base }", bh. (rom hase 4°. 

E. Stipa. 006. Bead, fr. of, green glass, spherical, Gr. M. 
te 


E. Stipa. 037. Bronze ‘grelot* bell, complete. Ci. 
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fabrics ate of sitk or wool, and contain no vegetable fibre,’ 
Found at foot of rampart, 9. xi, of, Analysed by Dr. 
Hamadsek. Gr. M. 9°. 

E. Fort, oo19. Oval bronze bezel of ring. Intagho 
design, indistinct. $4° x y&". 

E. Fort. oo20. Pottery fr. from vase of grey, compara- 
tively fine, clay, fired hard, covered each side with dull 
moitied green glaze. Gr..M. 14*, thickness §*. 


E. Fort. ooa1, Fr. of blown-glass vessel, translucent 
een with design tn relief sip-wack, Gr. M, 7’, 
thickness yy". 


E. Fort. oog2. Bronze shield-shaped plate with three 
pin-holes. Two broken projections on straight edge. 
Tongue of bel. 1h" x19" x py". * Pl XIX, 


E. Fort. 0023. Fr. of hollow bronze object, spparently 
a bell with. projecting ting at top. ‘Three small holes, 
prob, for clapper altachment, ag PL XXIX, 


E. Fort, oo24. Bronze disc. Smombed on one side 
only, and pierced in centre, Diam, 9”, thickness jy". 


E. Fort. ooa5. Bronze stud with hemispherical gil cap 
and plain pin, Diam, 4". 

E. Fort. oo26, a-b. Fabric frs.: (2) coarse woollen 
fabric, dull carmine, loose inegular weave. ex 2h"; |) 
lif sik, fine corded. weave, 64" x 3". 


E. Fort. 0027, a-d. Four beads: (2) cylindrical, blue 
glass, bf AE EN Bide hacia Sas 4° x}; (2 shape 
ae re fa x4 ; (2) cylindrical, green paste, 

"x 


ENDERE, STOPA 
Anctent Khot., ii, Pi, LXXIV¥, N.oor2.a. Fount 10. xi. 06, 
Diam. #4" x 4". Ph. XXIX. 

E. Stipa, oo8. Bronze bell, like E. Stupa oof, Com- 
plete. Found 10. xi06. Diam. 3°x7%". Pi XXIXx. 


E. Stiipa. coro. Ring of bronze wire, ihe two ends 
overlapping. Round each end is wound a second piece 
of wire, the end coiled in a spiral on the outside, the spirals 
sey aes Found 16. si.o6, Diam, 4°, thickness. yy". 

AXIXM 


E. Stiipa. oor. Bead, discoid, blue giass. Found xo. xi. 
06, Diam. 3°, 


E, Stipa. cow. Terracotta ring-handle [rm vessel; 
broken off and broken surface ground fat and’ smooth. 
Found §. xi.o6. Diam. inside $4" xR", oulside "x J"; 
width 2" to 1h". 


CHAPTER VIII ° 
FROM CHARCHAN TO CHARKHLIK 


Section I—EARLY ACCOUNTS OF CHARCHAN 


B Beis journey from the Endere River to Charchan was covered in six marches, between Novem- pooeey 
ber 16 and 20, the same number as in Hsiian-tsang’s itinerary. The route, described po tere to 
already in my personal narrative,' can have changed but little since his time, lying in an almost Charchan. 
straight line to the north-east, It carefully hugs the line where the glacis of the sterile ' Sai’ 

of gravel, sloping down from the foot of the K‘un-lun and overrun in parts by high ridges of sand, is 

fringed northward by a zone of desert vegetation, varying in width and as yet unsurveyed (see Maps 

Nos. 43, 46). 

For direct archaeological observations there was no scope here. But 1 was able to convince Hsilan- 
myself here also of the truthfulness of the record which Hsiian-tsang has left of the impressions enliven 
gathered on his journey eastwards to Lop-nir.* On leaving the territory of Ni-jang or Niya of route. 
‘he took the direction to the east and entered a great desert of movingsands; These sands have an 
immense extent; they are piled up or scattered according to the wind. As there are no tracks for 
wayfarers, many go astray. On every site there extends a vast space, with nothing to go by. So 
travellers collect the bones of animals left behind to serve as road-marks, There is neither water 
nor grazing, and hot winds frequently blow, When these winds rise, men and animals lose their 
senses and become unwell. Often one hears singing and whistling, and sometimes wailing. While 
looking and listening, one becomes stupified and unable to direct oneself. Hence travellers 
frequently lose their lives here. The phenomena are caused by demons and sprites." We shall see 
how curiously the facts and superstitions here described reappear in Marco Polo's account of the great 
desert crossed between Lop-nér and Sha-chou.* No doubt, the pilgrim's remarks were meant 
to apply generally to the desert route as he saw it on his way from Niya to the Lop tract and hence 
to Sha-chou or Tun-huang. 

For the period immediately following Hsiian-tsang’s journey, a succinct account of this route is Itinerary of 
contained in the itinerary which the T'ang Annals furnish from Sha-chou to Khotan, and of which Yat 
M. Chavannes has translated an abstract We are told there that after leaving ‘the garrison | 
of Po-hsien, which is the ancient town of Chii-mo' and, as we shall presently see, identical with the 
modern Charchan, ‘ one passes the //s:-/:-cith wells, the Fao wells, the river Ww-chd, and, alter 500 li, 
arrives at the military post of the town of Zan, which is east of Yi-tlien’. By the latter expression 
we may assume that the eastern frontier of Khotan territory is meant, and in this case the dis- 
tance indicated would justify us in identifying ‘the military post of the town of Lan’ (jj with 
the T'ang fort of the Endere Site first explored in 1901. The mention of wells as stages west 


* See Dereri Cathay, |. pp. 397 #4. ing notes of Sir Henry Vule on the widespread belief in 
* See Julien, Afemoires, ii p. 246; Watters, Puan goblins haunting deserts, shia, pp, 20% sq, 
Chmang, ii. p, 304, [reproduce the latter translation, except ‘See Chavannes, Poyage ce Song Fun, j, 42, note 9; 
where Julien's version seems to give a better context. also of, Ancien! Kholan, |. p. 436, note 14. 


* Ch Yule, Marco Polo, i. pp. 196 sq, with the ilhaminat- 
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of Chi-mo is a clear indication that the ground traversed by the route between Charchan and 
the Endere Site had still remained without permanent habitations after the establishment 
of Chinese control, but, as now, offered water in wells dug at regular halting stages. In the 
absence of direct evidence, such as distance estimates would supply, conjectural identifications of 
the stages recorded in the T'ang itineraries would serve no useful purpose. So much, however, 
is clear that by the H’w-ché River Yy J 7K either the Kara-muran or Malcha River must be 
meant, the beds of which, dry except during the summer floods, are passed near the halting- 
places of Chingelik and Shidan-ighil respectively (see Map No. 43). 

Marco Polo's description of this route is somewhat fuller than Hsilan-tsang’s, and brings 
out more clearly the distinctive features of its main stages,* In his account of the * Province 
of Charchan’, to which we shall have to return presently, he tells us: ‘The whole of the Pro- 
vince is sandy, and so is the road all the way from Pein, and much of the water that you find 
is bitter and bad. However, at some places you do find fresh and sweet water. When an 
army passes through the land, the people escape with their wives, children, and cattle a distance of 
two or three days’ journey into the sandy waste; and knowing the spots where water is to be had, 
they are able to live there, and to keep their cattle alive, whilst it is impossible to discover them ; 
for the wind immediately blows the sand over their track. | 

It is easy to recognize here a faithful recollection of the route as it still presents itself to 
the traveller between the oases of Niya and Charchan.’ Whereas fresh water is obtainable on 
the Yar-tungaz and Endere Rivers and at the usual halting-places as far as the Yar-tungaz, the 
water at the wells beyond is throughout brackish, and at some points so salt as to be scarcely 
fit for drinking. This, coupled with the great summer heat, the mosquitoes then bred in the 
flood-beds, and the serious risks arising from ‘Burans" or sand-storms, practically closes the 
direct route through the desert from May till September, It is equally certain that at that 
season the terminal forest-belts of the rivers and the extensive areas of sandy scrub and jungle, 
which spread out northward near the lakes of Bileklik and Siziitke and for two marches east 
of the Endere River, would provide safe places of refuge for the flocks and the families of the 
shepherds who subsist on these dreary pastures. 

Though the combined claims of practical travel arrangements and archaeological remains 
did not suffice to detain me at Charchan for more than two busy days, November 21 and 22, yet 
there was much to interest me in this small and flourishing oasis both from the peographical and from 
the antiquarian point of view. Already on the march | had gathered information which showed that 
Charchan was no longer the wretched collection of hovels such as it was described some thirty years 
earlier, but a steadily growing oasis.’ From a dreaded place of exile, used by the Chinese in pre- 
rebellion days as a settlement for malefactors from Khotan, it had gradually developed into a lively 
oasis quite as large as, if not larger than, Niya. Referring for details of local observations to 
my personal narrative,* I may content myself here with a rapid survey of the factors which have 
had a manifest bearing on the history of the place. : 

Brief as my stay at Charchan was, it amply sufhced to impress me with the advantages which 
physical conditions here offer for the growth of a large and important settlement. Chief among 
them is the abundant water-supply assured by the Charchan River. This drains a series of high 
snowy ranges to the south beyond the outermost chain of the K'un-lun, and brings down thence so 


* Ch Vule, Aferve Fols, i. p. tga. CE Prejevalaky, From Kinja fo Jod-wir, p. 76, pole 2; 
* Cf. for the route between Niya and Endere as seen by Forayth, Farkand Mission Report, p. 34, 
me in 1901, Asins of AAoien, pp. 423 8qq.; Amciend * Ch Desert Cathay, i. pp, 322 aqq, 


Kholan, i. pp. 443 3q- 
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great a volume of water that, alone among the rivers which descend from the mountains east of 
the Khotan River, it can at all seasons force its way night through the desert until it joins the 
Tarim. All my informants agreed that the possibilities of irrigation in this area were more than 
sufficient for an oasis quite as big as Keriya. Of this I had ocular evidence when crossing the 
river within the oasis, I found the bed here fully half a mile broad and the river still flowing, in 
spite of the late season, with a strong current in five or six well-filled channels, from ten to twenty 
yards broad, Its volume was certainly far in excess of that of the Yurung-kash or Khotan River, 
as I had seen it about two months before or in October and November of 1900. 

Of arable land there was abundance on both banks of the river, more than any colonization Possible 
scheme, however extravagant, would require ; for apart from the broad belts of potentially fertile se 
steppe, now covered with reed and scrub, north of the present oasis, it is certain that a few years Of Charchan 
systematic irrigation would suffice to deposit again a layer of fertile riverine loess over the wide ©sis, 
stretches of fine denuded gravel south of the oasis where ‘ Tatis’ attest the existence of extensive 
ancient settlements.’ Nothing was wanting but fresh settlers, and for these all the land-holding 
‘Bais’ of Charchan were eagerly longing. The influx of labourers from the Khotan side was 
steady bat slow. The long desert route manifestly acted as a deterrent. Nothing had been done 
to mitigate the hardships it would necessarily imply for poor cultivators, and of the large batches of 
colonists, brought on several occasions by official pressure, numbers had escaped again to rejoin 
their relatives, etc., at the more populous centres westwards, The demand for labour there was 
still great enough to assure an easy existence even for the poorest. 

Charchan is separated from the nearest permanent settlements of importance by greater Difficulties 
distances than any other oasis within the plains of the Tarim Basin. This geographical fact and oF comets 
the economic conditions resulting account for the special difficulties with which colonization has to 
contend here in spite of the advantages offered by abundant irrigation facilities. At the same time 
the geographical position of Charchan, about half-way between Niya and the small area of cultivation 
in the Lop-nOr tract, was enough to ensure importance to the oasis at any period when the route 
south of the great desert saw much traffic. In the interaction of these causes we may find, I think, 
the best explanation of the fact that the history of Charchan offers a particularly striking illustration 
of those péripetics. to which isolated settlements along the southern edge of the great Turkestan 
desert have been subject at different periods. These repeated alternations between agricultural 
occupation and abandonment to the desert which the history of Charchan shows us must have 
a special interest for the geographical as well as the historical stadent. They are fully authenticated 
by reliable dated records, and, in view of the facts already mentioned about the water-supply of the 
Charchan River, cannot reasonably be attributed to the sole agency of physical changes brought 
about by desiccation. | 

The earliest record of Charchan is furnished by the Former Han Annals, which mention it by Charchan in 
the name of Chi-mo ff 3 as a territory situated on the high road leading westwards from Lesa 
Shan-shan or the Lop-nor tract."° The distance of 720 li given from Shan-shan and the bearing 
westwards make this identification certain," In agreement also is the statement that the territory 


*-T may note here in passing that I observed this process " This identification appears to have been first suggested 
of reclamation vigorously proceeding on exactly similar * Sai" by Mr. Kingsmill; sce Wryiie, /. Amfhirop. Jna/., x. p. 23, 
in widely distinct localities, ©, y. to the north of Kuch anil quoting from the Chruese Recorder, vii. p. gat. Tt was 
‘qlang the southern edge of the Yurung-kash, Sampula, and definitely proved in a criical fashion by M. Grenard ; see 
Borazan cantons of Khotan. Afttsion D. de Rhins, iii. p. 146, where the references to 

® For a translation of the notice of the Former Han Charchan in Sung Yun's and Hatlan-tsang’s itineraries are 
Annals, cf Wylie, /. Antimp. furl, x p. 28) c£ also also duly noticed. 
Chavannes, 7"neny-pae, 1905, p- §36- 
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of Ching-chiieh, located above on the Niya River, lies to the west of Chii-mo, though the distance 
shown as 2,000 li is grossly exaggerated.'* Chii-mo, with its capital of the same name, is described 
as a petty ‘ kingdom’, containing ' 230 families, comprising 1,610 persons, with 320 trained soldiers, 
a Guardian Marquis, a Right General, a Left General, and an Interpreter-in-chief, The city is 
distant from the seat of the Governor-General on the north-west 2,258 li. The country joins 
Hwuy-le on the north, and it is about three days’ journey to the kingdom of Little Wan on the 
south. Grapes and other fruits are produced. The kingdom of Tsing-tseué (Ching-chiieh) on the 
west is 2,000 li distant,’ 

By Hway-le, ic. Wu-lei 6% sf, is meant the vicinity of Chadir, between Korla and Kucha, on 
the great route north of the Tarim, which served under the Former Han dynasty as headquarters 
for the Protector-General of the Western Regions." A reference to the map shows that the bearing 
here recorded is accurate enough, Charchan being situated in 85° 35' long. according to our surveys 
{see Map No. 46), while Dr. Hassenstein’s map places Chadir in arc. 84° 50°." As to the still 
smaller ‘kingdom of Litthe Wan’ or //siac-yiian, which lay about three days’ journey to the south 
of Chit-mo, and of which a brief account is given in the succeeding notice of the //st y# chuan, it is 
certain that it must be identified with the small settlements of cultivators and herdsmen which are 
scattered along the foot of the K'un-lun south and south-west of Charchan, from Achchan to the 
dehouchure of the Mélcha and Endere Rivers (see Maps Nos. 43, 47). To judge from the distance 
indicated, the * capital’ of this tract, the ‘city’ of Y0-ling, may be placed about Dalai-kurghin, as 
suggested by Dr. Herrmann. The population recorded for Hsiao-yilan, 150 families, throws light 
on the modest resources of this hill tract, It is correctly described as ‘lying out of the way of the 
high road’ and adjoining on the east the territory of the nomadic Jo Ch'iang, who held the high 
plateaus south of the Altin-tagh, including Tsaidam. 

The annals of the Later Han duly mention Chi-mo | 3 in its proper place between 
the territories of Shan-shan and Ching-chtieh, on the great southern route from Yil-mén to Khotan.™ 
Also the Wei dio (composed 4. b, 239-265) notes it, along with Hsiao-yilan and Ching-chiieh, among 
the territories dependent on Shan-shan."* No details are furnished by these records, nor does Char- 
chan appear otherwise to receive any special notice in the Annals of the dynasties which intervened 
between the Han and T'ang periods. . 

But we have direct and authentic evidence that Charchan was still inhabited and p 
a separate chiefship towards the end of the third century a.p. in the Chinese tablet from the Niya 
Site, N, xtv. iii, 10, which mentions a present offered to a Royal consort from Chii-mo.!* There is 
also reason to believe that Charchan is meant by Ca/madana, mentioned in a Kharosthi tablet from 
the same site as the locality from which a messenger is dispatched to A/ofana, i.e. Khotan, 

# See above, pp. 279 8q. ; cf. also Hermann, Srédensiritssen, 


being to the north-west. Consi 


pi 9g, where an endeavour ls made to account for this 
palpable exaggeration. Seeing that the positicn of Chil-mo 
and Ching-chiieh are quite certain, this. great error in 
distance serves ag a warning against placing too great 
reliance on the distance estimates in the Han Annals’ 
survey of the Western Regions. 

“Ch Wylie, /. Anitrop Inet. xi p 95; Herrmann, 
Seidenetrassrn, pp, 38, 86. See also below, Chap, xxx, sec. Hi, 
note & 


UT must Jeave it undecided how this bearing to the north 
of Chil-mo is to he reconciled with the statement immediately 
preceding about the seat of ihe Governor-General, Le. 


Wu-lei, dering the vast 
distance, almost all impassable desert, which im the direct 
line separates Charchan from the small oasis north of the 
Taklamakin, elther location is sufficiently correct and suggests 
the use of some map by the compiler of the ‘Notes on the 
Western Regions". 

™ See Herrmann, Searnsfrasn, p. 99. 

"Cf. Chavannes, 7"sweg-pas, 1907, p. 170. 

See id, 1905, pp. p35 sag. The Wer le by 2 
graphic error shows the name us Ff Fae Chi-chik instead of 
A 


¥ See above, p. 218; Chavannes, Dorwmenfs, p. 203. 
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via Seca and Miva, i, e. Niya;" for it is probably this full form of the local name Ca/madana which 
Hsttan-tsang’s transcript Ché-mo-r'e-na is intended to reproduce.” 
Interesting geographical information regarding the territory and its river is furnished at a some- 


Charchan 


what later period by a commentary on the Shwt ching,’ the Classic of the Waters’, from which ween 
M. Chavannes translation has made important extracts accessible." Li Tac-yiian, the author of ydan. 


this commentary, died in-a. p. 527; but various observations prove that his remarks concerning 
the Tarim Basin are largely based on earlier materials. We shall have occasion further on to 
consider his statement concerning the lowest course of the Tarim and the marshes of Lop-nir.** After 
diseussing the course of the Khotan River and its junction with the Tarim, the commentary informs 
tis that the river, ‘going further east, passes north of the territory of Chi-mo A Ag; still further 
eastward it receives on its right the great A-non-ta ff $#p FH river (i.e. the Charchan River). To 
this river also the Shr shih Asi yi cht is referring when it says: “ To the north-west of the A-nou-ta 
mountains there is a great river which flows northward and throws itselfinto the Lao-lan Lake (Lop- 
nor). This river flows northward; it cuts through the mountains which are to the south of Chit-mo ; 
further north it passes to the west of the walled town (¢#éng) of Chit-mo. Then follow some remarks 
on the latter which are manifestly based upon the //s7 yi chuan of the Former Han Annals, if not 
literally taken from it™ ‘This kingdom [of Chii-mo] has for its capital the town of Chii-mo, which, 
towards the west, communicates with [the kingdom of] Cing-~cAtich at 2,000 li distance, and which, 
towards the east, is 720 li from Staw-shan. The five kinds of cereals are there cultivated ; the 
eustoms are approximately the same as in China.’ 

The notice concludes with an account of the further course of the A-nou-ta River. ‘From here 


onward it is called “the river of Chi-mo”. Flowing towards the north-east, it passes to the 


north of Chil-mo. Flowing still further, it unites itself on its left with the River of the South 
(i. © with the Khotan River merged in the Tarim). Together [the two rivers] flow in an oblique 
course towards the east, and, having joined, become the Chw-fin jf 9H River. The Chu-pin 
River further east passes north of the kingdom of Shan-shan.’ 

A reference to the map will show how correctly the chief topographical facts abour the river of 
Charchan are delineated by the Chinese commentator. South of Charchan it breaks through 
the northernmost chain of the K'im-lun, to which in its eastern extension the name 4-nou-fa applies. 
Its course from the debouchure as far as the Charchan oasis and its subsequent deflexton to 
the north-east are accurately stated. So is also the easterly direction assumed by the river near Its 
junction with the Tarim and beyond, until its waters are lost in the Kara-koshun marshes of Lop- 
nor. The exactness of these details creates a strong presumption of the correctness also of the 
statement which makes the river pass to the west of the old town, though its course now lies 
through the existing oasis. To this point we shall return presently, 

A somewhat more detailed account of Charchan is contained in the itinerary of Sung Yiin.* 
This Buddhist pilgrim passed here about a.n. 519 along the southern route on his way from 
China to Khotan: * Having marched sixteen hundred and forty li westward after leaving Shan- 
shan, [the travellers] arrived at the walled town (cA'énxg) of Tso-moe Je Ze. In this town there 
reside about a hundred families, In this region it does not rain. Irrigation is used to make the 
wheat grow. The people know the use neither of oxen nor of ploughs for tilling their fields, 
In this town there are representations of a Buddha and a Bodhisattva which have by no means 


Ch. Ancient Kavion, i. pp. 311, note 7; 326. | Calma- See T"oung-peo, 190g, pp. 564 9g, 
dana is named also in other Niya tablets, c.g. N. iv. 695 =¥, See below, pp. 925 sqq 
136, 158, 164, 319.| " Cf, above, pp. 295. Sq. 
© CT. below, p. 298. ™ See Chavunnes, Voyage de Song Fun, pp. 12 $q. 
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the figure of barbarians (/ze); the old men questioned said that it was Li Kuang who had had 
them made on the occasion of his expedition against the barbarians, 

Sung Yiin’s account is of interest because it makes it quite clear that the Charchan of his time 
had become an oasis of very modest extent. His description of the primitive conditions in which 


Tos fun, agriculture was practised points to a population occupying a far lower cultural plane than that 
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indicated by the remains of the Niya Site more than two centuries earlier, This finds its probable 
explanation in Sung Yun's previous statement that the neighbouring Shan-shan or Lop-nor tract had 
been conquered and actually held by the T'yti-hun.* We know that these were nomad tribes of 
uncertain origin who in Sung Yan's time and for centuries later occupied the high plateaus 
stretching westwards from the Koko-nor region, It is very probable that this T‘u-yii-hun \con- 
quest at the time of Sung Yiin's visit already extended to Charchan; for the Pa shiA distinctly 
mentions both Shan-shan and Chi+mo as territories held by the T'u-yii-hun during the reign 
of their king K’wa-lu, who is mentioned for the first time in A.D. 540% | 

Sung Yiin's reference to the sacred images supposed to date from Lii Kuang’s invasion is 
also of historical interest. [ft shows that the expedition undertaken by this Chinese general into 
the Tarim Basin in A. ». 384 was not restricted solely to the temporary subjection of ‘Kara-shahr and 
Kucha® It further supplies us with a definite instance of the early influence which specimens 
of Chinese art must have exercised on Buddhist sculptural work in the Tarim Basin, in exchange as 
it were for the far stronger influence carried by Central-Asian Buddhist art eastwards, It only 
remains to add that the distance of sixteen hundred and forty li which Sung Yiin's itinerary gives 
between Shan-shan and Tso-mo is greatly overestimated, while the subsequent reckoning of twelve 
hundred and seventy-five li from Tso-mo to Han-mo, which corresponds to Hsilan-tsang’s Pi-mo,™* 
is distinctly too low. But, as M. Chavannes justly emphasizes, these and other serious errors 
in Sung Yiin's distance estimates can cause no surprise, if account is taken of the critical 
defects of the text in which his itinerary has reached us.” 

Hsiian-tsang, following the same route just-a century and a quarter after Sung Yiin, but in 
the reverse direction, has also left us a record of Charchan, After leaving the ruins of the old 
Tii-huo-lo kingdom, which, as we have seen already, must be located at Endere, "he travelled 
about six hundred li eastward and arrived at the old Ché-mo-f'o-na Hr i Be Hh kingdom, which 
is precisely the territory of C/ii-mo, The city walls are very lofty, but there are no inhabitants,’ ” 
That the form 74 5 Viek-mo, which the present text of the /7si-yit-cit shows here for Chii-mo A Ae, 
is but a graphic error, is clearly proved by the correct form found in the Life of the pilgrim, That 
his Ch#-me-fo-na is probably meant as a reproduction of the current indigenous. form of the name 
which in the Prakrit of Kharosthi tablets from the Niya Site figures as Ca/madana, has been 
previously mentioned,” 

Hsilan-tsanig’s testimony as to the deserted condition of Charchan at the tine of his visit 
is of particular interest; for when Chinese control had been re-established, some fifteen years 
after his passage, Charchan figures once more in the Tang dynasty's Annals as a place duly 


‘ garrisoned, In an itinerary which is given by the Jame shw for the route from Shan-shan to 
Khotan, and of which M. Chavannes has translated an abstract," we are informed that after leaving 
* See Chavannes, Voyage de Song Jon, po 12- * Cf, Chavannes, Voyage de Song: Fun, p14, note 4. 
B Ch abu, pia, notes a and 7, Asregards Shan-shan, ™ See Julien, Aféearres, Lp. 247; aloo Pie de A/.-Th., 
cf, below, p. 323. [For the T’n-yt-hun, cf, atw M. Pelliot 290; Watters, Fim CA, ip. g04) ef above, p. 288, 
in J. Asiat., 1916, janvier—février, pp. 117, 122.] unl Ancien! Aden, i. p. 435. TOE Q. = 
© Cf regarding this expedition, Chavamnes, Vayage de " See abowe, p. 297. ; 
Song Yun, 1.13, note 2; Ancien! Kalin, 3, 431 Hote 4, * Cf Chavannes, Voyage ay Song Jem, p. pe, note 9. 
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Shan-shan to the south of Lop-nor and passing several stages which will be discussed below, ‘one 


crosses the river Chii-mo, and at the end of five hundred li arrives at the garrison of Po-Asien 3 {jl} 
("the garrison of the banished Rsi") which is the ancient town of Chi-mo AL 32% It was Kao- 
tsung who changed its name in the period Shang-yilan (A. p. 674-676). That this place was 
actually occupied at the beginning of the eighth century may be concluded from the record which 
the T'ang shui makes of a meeting there between a Chinese commissioner anda chief of the 
Western Turks who was retreating towards Sha-chou along the southern route, some time between 
A.D. 706-708" ‘This record speaks of the ‘town of Po-hsien’, which confirms the date given for the 
change of name* It is true that Chii-mo already figures in the T'ang Annals about a, p. 640.45 
one of the many territories subject to the vast dominion of the Western Turks.” Burt the list there 
given seems purely formal, and the mention in it of Chi-mo can in no way invalidate the 
statement of an eyewitness like Hstlan-tsang, who a few years later found the town completely 

We have no further record of Charchan until we come to the account by Marco Polo, 
who passed here along the route from Khotan to Lop and into China about a. D, 1273-4." His 
description of the ‘ road’ which took him there from the * Province of Pein’, including the. present 
tracts of Chira, Keriya, and Niya, has already been quoted, ‘Charchan', he tells us, ‘is a 
Province of Great Turkey, lying between north-east and east. The people worship Mahommet. 
There are numerous towns and villages, and the chief city of the kingdom bears its name, 
Charchan. The Province contains rivers which bring down Jasper and Chalcedony, and these 
are carried for sale into Cathay, where they find great prices. The whole of the Province is 
sandy." It is clear that Marco must have seen the oasis in a comparatively flourishing con- 
dition, and it’ seems difficult not to connect this with the abundant traffic which must have passed 
along this ancient route into China at a period when the vast extent and the effective organization 
of the Mongol conquests bad thrown China open to trade-intercourse with the most distant parts 
of Asia, The mention of ‘Jasper and Chalcedony’, just as in the case of the ‘Province of 
Pein’ undoubtedly refers primarily to jade, which is found among the rubble brought down by 
the Charchan River and in the beds of all the large rivers descending to the Tarim Basin through the 
northernmost chain of the K'un-lun. But that true jasper and chalcedony occur here also is proved 
by the worked stones of these materials, evidently belonging to the neolithic period, which I collected! 


from eroded ground in the Lop-nor desert, and the material for which must have been derived from 


the K'un-lun detritus.” 

‘Charchan does not appear to be mentioned by Shah Rukh’s envoys, whose journey in 
A. bp. 1g22 along the desert route from Su-chou to Khotan is the next in time of which we 
possess a record. But Mirza Haidar in the sixteenth century knew its name, under the varying 


mented froma MS, translation of the ful) text as found in 
Teng Sin, chap. xn 6, p. 15 recto, which M. Chavannes 
has very kindly placed at my disposal} see Appendix a, 

® For notea on the several etages indicated by this 
itinerary west of Chii-mo, including ‘the military post of the 
town of Lan* which may, perhaps, be identified with the 
‘T'ang fort of the Endere Site, see Ami Aholan, i. p. 435, 
note 14; abo above, pp. 293 =]. 

* See Chavannes, Sires ocrid, p. 135. 

™s For thie date cf, now Pelliot,/., Anat, tgt6, janvier— 
icvrier, pP. a1, note g. 

= Ch Chavannes, 7wree orci, pp 39, 57) 39%, 

* Hermann, Sadmuirasen, p. 99, assumes that the 


Tu-thn tentioned in the itinerary of a Chinese migsion 
dispatched to Khoten about.a.o. 94 ts the same as Charchan ; 
cf, Rémusat, Mille de Kholan, p. 78. ‘The identification is 
possible, but LT can find no direct evidence for it, 

* CE Yule, Afarco Polo, & p. tg4- Tt was Sit Henry Yule 
who first discovered ‘the continued existence of Marco's Char- 
chan’ through a route attached jo Mr. Johnson's original report 
on his journey to Kbotan in 1865; See fv, Ep. 195, ote, 

™ Ch Yule, Merce Polo, i. p. 191- 

= Cf Mr. Reginald A, Smith's article on those worked: 
stones, Lhe Stone Age is Chinese Turkestan, in Mien, xi, 
(rott) pp. 84 age: alo below, p. 367- 

“Cf Yule-Cordier, Caihay*, |. ph 286, 
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forms of Charchan and Jurjau, as that of a region in the extreme south or south-east of 
the Tarim Basin. But from the way in which he associates it with the distant wastes of Lob- 
Katak and Sarigh-Uighur and talks of the territories east of Khotan as ‘deserts which consist 
of nothing but heaps of shifting sands, impenetrable jungles, waste lands, and salt deserts ,* it 
appears to me very unlikely that an oasis of any importance could’ have existed there in his 
own times. Probably cultivation at Charchan rapidly declined when the cessation of free intercourse 
with China after the advent of the Ming dynasty in the fourteenth century deprived it of its chief 
raison délre as an important halting-place on the long desert route connecting westernmost Kan-su 
with Khotan. We know that Benedict Goéz, after his long stay at Yarkand in 1604, was obliged to 
take for his journey to Cathay the devious route via Ak-su, Turfan, Hami, followed by the infrequent 
caravans of that time, even though he had previously visited Khotan,* It is obvious that the 
direct and much shorter route from Khotan past Lop-ndr to Su-chou was completely abandoned 
by such trade as was carried on at the time between Eastern Turkestan and China. Here it 
may be noted also in passing that the well-informed Persian trader Haji Muhammad, whose remark- 
ably accurate account of a trade journey to Su-chou and Kan-chou Ramusio heard at Venice 
about A. b. 1550, knew only the northern route from Cathay past Hami, Turfiin, Kashgar, etc.” 

Charchan From the inquiries made at Charchan, it seems to me certain that cultivation had completely 

aa 3 disappeared there by the end of the eighteenth century, and probably for a long period earlier, It 

station. | was only after the first third of the last century that the Chinese began to settle Charchan once more 
as a small penal station." The growth of the new settlement seems to have been slow at first, and 
the shifty character of the original convict colonists retarded ordered development. The disturbed 
conditions during the Muhammadan rebellion, when the great oases westwards suffered depopulation, 
deprived Charchan for long years of any chance of attracting fresh settlers. But with the establish- 
ment of a much improved Chinese administration and the general rise of economic conditions in the 
country, the tide of renewed expansion has been steady. The convenience offered by Charchan as 
a base for supplies has helped to attract increased labour to the gold mines worked on the slopes 
of Arka-tagh in the south-east ; the oasis in turn has benefited by the market thus assured for its 
surplus products. Since the ancientdesert route to Tun-huang and Kan-su came again into regular 
use for trade purposes some eight years before my visit, the commercial importance of Charchan 
had much increased, as all my local informants acknowledged. That there were among them four 
enterprising Pathan traders from Bajaur, who had found Charchan a convenient half-way station and 
base for their ventures extending from Khotan to Turfan and Tun-huang, was a striking illustration 
of the vitality of this ancient oasis, vigorously asserting itself after the latest ebb in its chequered 
fortunes. 


Section IL—ANCIENT REMAINS AROUND CHARCHAN 


The remains of éarlier settlements at Charchan consist chiefly of extensive areas covered with 
hard débris to the south and south-west of that part of the modern oasis which lies on the left bank 
of the river, But traces of ancient occupation were met with when I first approached the oasis from 

Ancient —— the - west. On crossing the bare gravel ‘Sai’ which extends to it, and when still close on three miles 


pe deste from the western edge of the present cultivated area, my attention was attracted by the raised 


“ CL Elias and Ross, Zurith-Rashidi, pp. 7 9 ROW, “ CE YuleCordier, Cathay ®, i. p. 293. 
53) 406; in the fast passage the *river of Charchan * is also ” CE also Grenard, Mission D. de Riins, b. pp, $75 24% 
mentioned. . also p. 184, where an interesting account gives: by an eye- 
# Cf Elias and Ross, sid, pp. 62, 04, 295 witness is recorded of the early days of the present Charchan; 


* Cf, Yule-Contier, CatAay *, iv. pp. 227 2q4- Forsyth, Yarkand Aizsion Report, p. 32: 
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embankment of a canal running northward. The fact that its bottom level was several feet higher 
than that of the deflated ground near by was a sufficient proof of its antiquity in spite of the name 
Yang?-tislang, ‘the new eanal', by which it is known now, and of the tamarisk scrub growing along 
it, I soon learned from my local informants that the name and the signs of returning vegetation 
were dne to the attempt which Masa Beg, an enterprising local headman, had made here, some 
twenty years before, to utilize an ancient irrigation channel for founding a new colony below the 
present oasis. The water had flowed freely for some years, during which young tamarisk scrub 
found time to effect a footing. But soon the endeavour to assure cultivation had failed from want 
of adequate labour, even though the ground which irrigation from: this restored canal commanded 
was delared to be very fertile. It was an apt illustration of the main difficulty which seems ever to 
have dogged the fortunes of the most isolated of Turkestan oases.’ 

Going to the north-east for about a mile from the point where the canal line was crossed, I was 
shown a ruined wall of stamped clay about fifty feet long and still rising about eleven feet above the 
eroded ground, This was. strewn with plentiful pottery débris of ancient appearance for a short 
distance all round. The ruin is known only as 7m, ‘the wall’, and its original character could not 
be determined, Proceeding thence across the bare Sai towards the south-western extremity of the 
oasis, | was shown a low and much-burrowed mound about forty feet in diameter, knowtl as 
Kalaghak-dong, which from the human. bones scattered around seemed to have served as a burial- 
place. By its layers of brushwood inserted between gravel it recalled the mounds of Tiiga-dong 
examined in tg01 near Gulakhma.® 

Within halfa mile to the east of this, and quite close to the edge of cultivation, there was 
reached the northernmost part of the extensive ' Tati’ generally known to the people of Charchan 
as the ‘Koneshahr’. Some-nameless saint's Ziarat, called Valehustugh Maar (‘the shrine of the 
lonely yak-tail"), marks its present limit northward. About a quarter of a mile south of this 1 could 
trace scanty remains of foundations of walls built of clay and bricks, all dug into by ' treasure- 
seekers’, The bricks measured about twenty by ten inches, with a thickness of about three and 
a half inches. Otherwise the site wore the look of a regular ‘ Tati ', the potsherds mostly of coarse 
material resting on eroded riverine loess. The extent to which wind erosion has here lowered the 
ground-level could be gauged by far-stretched loess terraces extending on the east of the ° Tati" 
along a flood channel which carried water to a newly irrigated part of the oasis. ‘These terraces, 
which moisture had evidently helped to protect, also bore pottery débris on their top. 

Recently levelled fields fringed this ‘Tati’ on the north and north-east, and confirmed the 
statements of my local informants that much of the 'Kone-shahr' area had been brought under 
cultivation again by the gradual southward extension of the oasis. M. Grenard, who visited 
Charchan in 1893 and first noticed its 'Kone-shahr’, evidently found the structural remains more 
extensive, though not differing in character from those I could still trace. He was inclined to 
attribute them to the Charchan of Marco Polo’s time, and to look for the ruins of the older Chi-mo 
further north about Tatran. But he based this belief on a supposed change in the Charchan River's 
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‘The line of this-old canal was crossed by me again al 


two points to the south-west of the present oasis, Owing 1o. 


an error of the Surveyor, who passed here after dusk at the 
end of a long march from the foot of the mountains, Map 
No. 47 shows the head of the VYangi-tistang as taking off 
from the Ayak-ar stream instead of the Charchan River, 
Im Dr, Hassenstein's map, hased on De. Hedin's survey, the 
uppermost line of the canal is correctly delineated ; but by 
a revere error it is treated there a a side branch. of (he 


Charchan River amd conjecturally shown as uniting itself 
lower down with the bed of the Ayak-tar, while ‘in reality its 
course northward remains quite distinct, The point where 
the route southward crosses the canal js correctly marked in 
* CL Anco! Khoon, | pp, 465 sq- 

"Ch Grenard, Mision D. de RAs, i: pp. 183 29.) iii. 
p. 146. 
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course, of which actual survey has failed to reveal-any evidence,‘ while all topographical considera- 
tions point to the conclusion that in historical times the area best adapted for cultivation must have 
lain in the present oasis and its immediate neighbourhood, The absence of datable relics precludes 
any definite judgement as to the period when the * Kone-shahr’ area was last inhabited, just-as it is 
impossible to guess how much of the remains of ancient Chii-no and of Marco Polo's Charchan lies 
buried in the soil now again irrigated. 

Here it may be noticed that according to local information, confirmed by the appearance of the 
trees and other indications, the oldest portion of the present oasis is represented by the Aralcér 
‘Mahalla’, which lies on the right bank of the main river bed.’ it takes its name, meaning * the 
island one’, from. the fact that on its east side there is another smaller bed known as A’dne-daryd, 
which is still filled by the summer floods. If we assume the main settlement of ancient Chil-mo to 
have occupied the position of Aralchi, we can account for the fact that the passage already quoted 
from Li Tao-yiian's commentary on the Séni ching speaks of the Charchan River as flowing ‘to the 
west of the walled town of Chi-mo’© Otherwise it might be assumed that the old flood-bed, which 
passes close to the ' Kone-shahr * and is now utilized to irrigate the westernmost part of the existing 
oasis, represents an earlier main bed. Owing to the very uniform:slope of the detritus fan, at the 
northern foot of which Charchan is situated, the river bed is so broad and shallow that such a chatige 
could have taken place during the last fifteen hundred years without much affecting the position of 
the irrigated area, 

Owing to the close vicinity of the ‘Kone-shahr* to the inhabited area and the constant search 
for ' treasure’ proceeding among the small relies brought to light by wind erosion, there was little 
chance of picking wp there 7 sifw any fragments of archaeological interest, But ancient beads of 
stone and glass, as well as fragments of bronze ornaments, &c,, are frequently found by the villagers, 
and of these a small representative set, as described in the List below, was acquired without difficulty 
during my brief halt. In general character these small relics resemble those obtained from the 

‘'Tatis’ around Khotan. None are of a type which at present admits of exact dating ; but I may at 
least mention a bead of cornelian, Char. oo11, showing a peculiar inlay which ts a characteristic 
feature in Some acquisitions from Yotkan. | greatly regretted the total absence of recognizable 
Chinese coins among the objects brought to me by the villagers ; but my informants deciared that 
such finds were rare now, since all structural remains had been destroyed by burrowing. My own 
search at the more distant’ Tatis' described below yielded no intact coins, only tiny fragments which, 
retaining the characteristic square rim, attest their former existence. I was inclined to attribute this 
complete destruction of copper coins, elsewhere so common at such sites, to the much-increased 
force of wind erosion on ground which js practically clear of drift-sand and is scoured in most places 
down to the bare pravel surface. 

On November 22 I paid a visit to the more distant ‘ Tatis’ which Saif-ullah, a local ‘ treasure- 
secker', had to show me to the south-west of the present oasis. Proceeding from the Yalghnz-tugh 
Mazar, we first followed for about a mile and three-quarters the line of an ancient canal, still clearly 
recognizable, to a point where it was found to diverge from the ‘ Yangi-tistang’ restored by Musa 
Bég. For about one-half of that distance, or a little less, the pottery débris of the ‘Koneshahr’ 
Site extended. The embankment of the ‘ Yangi-ilstang’ showed sharply above the absolutely bare 
gravel plain. From-a line about three miles south-west of Yalghuz-tugh there commenced an 
extensive ' Tati’ area which was found to reach, with scarcely any interruption, for about two and 
a half miles further to the bank of a shallow depression marking a flood hed of the Ayak-tar stream. 


* Cf Hedin, Conral Asta and Tidel, i. yp. 396 Hy. * Cf also Hedin, Rave in Z-A., [7a 
* See above, p. 297. 
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Saif-ullah called ir by the name of Nav-yaigan “Tati” (‘the Tati where the meal was eaten’), 
explaining it by a whimsical story. 


The ground showed a uniform surface of fine gravel. Its flatness was broken only by & 


occasional low swelling ridges which, however, bore signs of being swept and scoured with equal 
force by the winds. Their erosive power was attested by the general smallness and wind-worn 
appearance of the potsherds which covered the ground in abundance, The material was mostly 
dark-brown, black, or a deep red on the outside faces. As the specimens taken (Char. 001-007) 
show, both hand-made and wheel-made pottery are represented, A very conspicuous feature in the 
midst of this* Tati’ was a big ‘ witness’ of pure riverine loess, about eighteen yards long and eight 
across, rising with steep slopes to a height of not less than twenty-three fect above the ‘Sai’ surface, 
Potsherds lay plentifully at its foot and also on all the small terraces breaking the slopes: Thence 
it may be safely assumed, I think, that the height of this ‘witness’ marks the extent to which the 

dlevel has here been lowered by wind erosion since such relics of ancient occupation came to 
be deposited, In the sides of this ‘witness’ | was unable to trace either clear stratification or 
embedded pottery débris. This suggests that the loess deposit is due mainly to aeolian growth and 
took place during a period preceding settled occupation. 

There is every reason to assume that this area received irrigation mainly by a canal taking off 
fromm the Charchan River. But the flood-water of the Ayak-tar stream, which after heavy rain in 
the mountains is said still to carry water on occasion as far as the' Tati’, may also have been utilized 
as an additional source of supply: To judge from the configuration of the gently sloping alluvial 
fan, it seemed clear that the water of the Charchan River could still be brought here without any 
difficulty. It is equally certain from the instances of similar reclamation which I observed near 
Khotan (e.g. on the 'Sai® south of Sampula) and Kucha, that the soil of all these ° Tatis', which far- 
advanced deflation has reduced to a surface of fine gravel, could be rapidly improved and rendered 
capable of cultivation by adequate irrigation ; for the silt-depositing process which results from 

zi is everywhere in this region greatly aided by acolian action, i.e. the accumulation, on moist 
soil and on all ground protected by vegetation, of the fine dust which fills the air of the Tarim Basin 
so abundantly doring the greater part of the year.’ But, with many thousands of acres of fertile 
ground available lower down and near the river, renewed cultivation is not likely to take this direction. 

The 'Tati' of La/nith. to which I was subsequently taken at a distance of about two and a half 
miles northward, proved to be of the same character, except that small ‘witnesses’ of loess, about 
four to six feet in height, were here frequent. Pottery débris covered the ground for over a mile 
towards the existing oasis. A third ‘Tati’ area in this neighbourhood, called Koyagh-ketme, | was 
obliged from want of time to leave unvisited, I had seen enough to make sure that none of these 
‘ Tatis* offered scope for systematic archaeological labour. Nor did I succeed in discovering among 
their small débris anything affording a definite clue as to their age. Some gauge, however, as. to 
the relative chronology of these débris areas is afforded by the fact that, while to the south the 
ground once cultivated has been uniformly denuded right down to the underlying Piedmont gravel, 
the ‘Koneshahr’ Tati’ close to the present oasis exhibits remains resting on loess soil, Here the 
process of erosion is still in progress, and will be continued until the new fields being pushed 
southward have invaded the whole area, The ‘Lalulik’ area, with its numerous surviving small 
loess banks, may represent an intermediate stage. However this may be, and whatever intervals of 
time may divide the periods of abandonment of these different 'Tatis ', their extent is quite sufficient 
to prove that the ancient Chii-mo must be located in the position of the present Charchan oasis and 
its immediate vicinity 

' Ci, Ancient Kheoian, i, pp. 1262qq. 
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Section IIL—THE CHARCHAN RIVER ROUTE AND VASH-SHAHRI 

Careful inquiries made at Charchan had failed to reveal any information about ancient remains 
except those already described and some modest ruins mentioned near the route which leads along 
the Charchan River towards Charkhlik. Twas anxious to reach the latter place as early as possible, and 
left. Charchan for it on November 23 with all the more assurance because I knew that the diligent 
search made by Professor Huntington. in the desert eastwards had failed to reveal there any traces 
of earlier settlements. For a general description of the five marches which we made down. the right 
bank of the river or along the line of lagoons and marshes fringing it at various distances, | 
must refer to my Personal Narrative’ In Ismail, a hunter and cultivator from Tatran, a small 
hamlet and the only inhabited place on the river below Charchan, I found an exceptionally reliable 
guide, and with his help the reported remains near the route could be located and visited without 
loss of time. Tatran itself, being situated on the opposite side of the river, was not visited. But 
from the information supplied by Ismail and confirmed at Charchan, it was clear that what hampered 
the growth of the small settlement, then said to count only six families of permanent settlers, was not 
want of water or of arable land, but mainly the difficulty, due to inadequate labour, of maintaining 
the canal head in position during the heavy floods of the spring and summer. In fact, the flow of 
water in the river, in spite of the late season, was still so deep and rapid as to make its fording on 
foot awkward at most places where the bed was united. 

I had occasion to convince myself of this when on November 25 | crossed the left bank from 
near the shepherd hut of Shor-kél-dghil in order to examine a small ruined structure called merely 
Tim or ‘tower’. Itis situated about eleven miles below Tatran, at circ, 38°33’ lat. 85°55 long., and 
has been briefly referred to by Dr. Hedin as the ruin of an ‘old Paotai’, The * Tim’, discovered 
only some hundred yards off the river-bank, proved to be the ruin of a small structure, once 
apparently square, solidly built with sun-dried bricks and stamped clay. The extant portion, best 
preserved on the south-west face, showed there a length of eleven feet. The north-east face 
being badly broken, the breadth of the surviving masonry was reduced to about seven feet. Its 
clear height was also about seven feet; but the top of the small débris-covered mound which 
the structure occupied rose itself four feet above the general ground-level. The ruin represents in 
all probability the lowest base of a small Stipa, and its antiquity is attested by the great size of the 
bricks and their peculiar setting. The bricks measured on the average nineteen to twenty by 
fourteen to fifteen inches, with a thickness of four inches. They were well made, and set in regular 
single courses with layers of hard stamped clay, eight inches high, between them. The system of 
masonry closely resembled that observed in the ruins of the earlier settlement at the Endere Site, 
and bore the same ancient appearance, ) 

No pottery débris or other ancient remains could be traced near by, But this is scarcely sur- 
prising on ground kept moist by the vicinity of the nver, where less solid structures were bound to 
decay and small débris was liable to be covered by riverine loess, The main interest of the ruin lies 
in the fact that it proves the existence of a settlement in Buddhist times very near the present river 
course, and thus supports the presumption that the latter has changed Jess in its main direction than 
the many dry channels and the strings of lagoons, encountered on either side from a point below 
Tatran, might otherwise lead one to suppose. Close by I noticed the course of a small irrigation 
cut. According to Ismail it dated back to an attempt made about fifteen years before by people 
from Tatran to carry on cultivation at this point. After a few years it was abandoned owing to the 
shér or salinity developed by the soil. | 

LCL Derrt Cathay, pp ge6 Bay. 
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‘The remains to which Ismail guided me on the following day, though manifestly of late date, 
were yet curious and at first sight rather puzzling, Leaving our camping place at Chong-kul (see 
Map No. 50. A. 2), we made our way through a belt of spring-fed, reed-covered marshes, and then 
over ground where salt-impregnated patches alternated with thickets of luxuriant riverine jungle, to 
a ridge of tamarisk-covered sand-cones known as Yalghus-dong,’ The Lonely Hillock’, I found 
there the remains of three small isolated structures, with oblong walls of very soft brickwork, 
eccupying the tops of separate knolls within thirty to forty yards of each other. The walls 
showed a uniform thickness of two feet. Their bricks were mixed with plentiful wheat straw, and 
measured about sixteen by eight inches on the average, with a thickness of four to five inches. The 
‘best preserved and apparently largest structure measured twenty by thirteen feet. The walls stood 
only a few feet above the ground, and though partially protected by drift sand which the tamarisk 
scrub had detained, they nowhere showed remains of any superstructures. On the slopes of the 
knolls, rising to about thirty feet above the plain, there lay some large pieces of poorly worked 

timber, apparently all Toghrak, which Ismail thought might have belonged to coffins; but there was 

nothing to show their original position or use. It was not easy to account for the poor construction 
of these walls and their strange situation. Their survival notwithstanding the softness of the bricks 
suggested no great age. 

The puzzle was not yet solved when, after going for about one and a half miles to the north- 
east across dried-up marsh, | was shown by Ismail a second group of small rectangular structures 
closely resembling the first in material and appearance. They occupied a low ridve'by the side of 
what was unmistakably an old irrigation canal. Here, too, the walls built of soft bricks stood only 
two to four feet above ground, and showed no sign of having ever borne superstructures. A depres- 
sion a short distance to the north of the ruined walls was lined bya thicket of dead Toghraks, and 
distinctly recalled an old river bed. After following the traces of the canal, which dead tree-stumps 
standing in line helped to mark, for about three-quarters of a mile eastwards, Ismail brought me to 
the principal group of the ‘old walls’, Aéne-‘am/tk, as he called the whole site. Here I found a row 
of over a dozen rectangular enclosures, built of the same brickwork but more completely preserved, 
stretching without any distinctive plan from east to west along the top of a low ridge, They were 
all detached and their size varied greatly, the largest being in the centre and measuring close 
on fifty by forty-two and a half feet. The walls were only some four feet in height. But.on one 
side each enclosure showed a narrow arched gateway standing to a somewhat greater height than 
the rest of the walls, a clear proof that the latter were never meant to bear a superstructure, 

Thus the true explanation of these strange ruins very soon revealed itself. Everything 


recalled the walled enclosure so often seen in Muhammadan cemeteries further west in the T4rim | 


Basin, and this conjecture was promptly confirmed by the discovery of a grave just outside one of the 
enclosures near the north-east edge of the ridge. A little clearing revealed the end of a coffin 
formed of a hollow tree-trunk and covered on its top by a row of rough Toghrak branches laid across 
much after the fashion | first observed in the old Muhammadan graveyard of Hasa near Moji.* 
When the few men with me had scraped away enough of the soil to display the feet of a woman 
or child turned due south, it became quite certain that the remains were those of a Muhammadan 
burial-place.* 

® See Ancien! Khoten, L p..t12. Charchan River, 8 identical with the remains just described. 

* As Ismail was also Dr. Hedin’s guide it is very probable The mention made also of * houses" ig pot at variance with 
that the ‘oli Mussulman burial-place with several gxmdes this, since the dimensions recorded of the largest among them 
(tombs)" to which passing reference is made by him in clearly point to identity with (he enclosure above described, 
Coural Asie and Tite, 1. p. 308, at a point south of the 
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Finds yielding chronological evidence could not be expected in such graves, and for the collec- 
tion of anthropological measurements on the bodies here buried neither time nor the requisite labour 
was obtainable. Yet, even without more definite evidence as to date, there was antiquarian and 
geographical interest in the discovery of these remains; for it was safe to conclude from them that at 
a period not very remote, when the Charchan River followed a more southerly course (perhaps the one 
marked by the line of marshes which our route was skirting), a settlement at least partly agricultural 
had been able to maintain itself here for a time under physical conditions probably resembling those 
about Tatran. Now, with the shift of the river northward and the probable progress of desiccation 
in the meantime, the adjoining ground had undergone a dismal change, Extensive stretches of soil 
we had to cross close to the remains of the old settlement were found encrusted with hard cakes of salt, 
and salinity proved so prevalent everywhere as to preclude any thought of renewed occupation, 

On November 28, the sixth day after leaving Charchan, our route finally diverged from the 
river near the deserted station of Lashkar-satma, and, striking south-eastwards across a belt of high 
and sterile dunes, brought us to the desert halting-place called Yaka-toghrak (sce Map No. 50.0. 2), 
Its well of brackish water proved unfit for human consumption, and this probably is the case also 
with water obtained by digging at the patch of desert vegetation lying close to it on the east and 
known as Chingelik. The physical conditions are such that the nearest route from Lop-nor and 
Charkhlik to the Charchan River must always have followed this line. Hence, having regard to 
what we shall presently prove as to the old localities further east on this route, | consider it 
quite safe to identify the wells of Yaka-toghrak and Chingelik with the ‘wells T’é-lei’ Bh 3: 
which the itinerary of the T'ang Annals mentions on the way to the Chit-mo (Charchan) river from 
Hsin-chéng % HR (‘the New Town ’), ‘which is also called the town of Nu-chih $ %. 

That Hsin-ch'éng must correspond to the present small oasis of Vash-shahri, or rather to the 
ruined site crossed by the Charkhlik-Charchan route some six miles west of it, is made quite clear 
by the distances and bearings recorded in the T‘ang itinerary, and has been correctly recognized by 
Dr. Herrmann. The itinerary tells us that ‘ 300 li to the south of the sea P'x-eh'ang (or Lop-nor) is 
the garrison of Shih-ch'ing Fy H%, * the Stone Town”, which ts the same as the Lox-/an kingdom of 
Han times and is also called Shan-shan. Thisis the place where K’ang Yen-tien was commissioner of 
the garrison, and in this quality entered into communication with the Western Countries. 200 li 
further to the west one arrives at //sin-ch'éng, * the New Town “, which is also called the town of Vn- 
chih ; it was constructed by (K’ang) Yen-tien. Further to the west, one passes the wells of 7#-/¢ 
(the wells of the Tegin); one crosses the river Chii-mo,and after 500 li one arrives at the garrison of 
Po-hsien which is the ancient town of Chii-mo.’ It has been seen above that the terminal point 
of the route to the west can be located with absolute certainty at Charchan. It is equally certain 
that the ‘Stone Town ' of T'ang times, then the chief place of Shan-shan or the ancient Lou-lan from 
which the route starts, is represented by the present oasis of Charkhlik.t The western bearing and 
the distance of 200 li given thence to the ‘New Town’ take us exactly to the ruined site of Vash- 
shahri, which, as Maps Nos. 53, 57 show, lies close on 50 miles by measured road distance to the 
west-south-west of Charkhlik. 

I halted some four miles further west, close to the point where the Keriya and Charkhlik 
district borders are supposed to meet, Then on November 29 I surveyed at leisure the débris- 
strewn area which marks the position of the earlier settlement, with the help of guides and labourers 


* Cf, Chavannes, Voyage de Song Ven, p, 13, note; also K'ang yen-tien, see now Pelliot, J, Azial., 1916, jan.—Iév., 
above, p. 298, and Appendix 4- pp. 118 sqq.] 

* See Herrmann, Seidemsérazren, p. 100. * Cf below, p. 320; also Desert Cathay, i. p. 345. 
[™ For this settlement In an. 627-49 of the Sogdian chief 
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seciired overnight from the small oasis, Among scattered groups of large tamarisk-cones there 
extended for about one mile both north and south of the route, and with a total width of about half 
a mile, open patches of eroded ground exhibiting all the features of a typical * Tati’. Wherever 
it was clear of drift-sand, the loess soll was profusely covered with fragments of pottery. Among 
these I was struck at once by the relative frequency of broken pieces of finely-glazed ware in 
a variety of rich colours, from chocolate brown to bluish green of celadon, The examination which 
Mr. R. L. Hobson was kind enough to make at the British Museum of the specimens brought away 
(V.S. 0011-23) has proved the presence among them of grey porcellancous stoneware unmistakably 
of Chinese origin, and exhibiting characteristics which permit their safe attribution to the period of 
the Sung dynasty. In the case of some pieces (V.S, 0012, 0013, 0015), the finely crackled appearance 
of the thick glaze, as known from the Chiin-chou ware of the Sung dynasty, is particularly note- 
worthy.* In others (V. S$. 0016, oo19) the mottled glaze of deep olive brown is of interest. 

Fragments of small objects in bronze, such as buckles, arrow-heacs, and hair-pins, bits of coarse 
opaque glass, and beads of all sorts in stone, glass, and paste, were also numerous among the small 
finds brought to me, But they cannot afford such clear chronological indications as the stoneware. 
For the evidence of the latter full confirmation was furnished by the coins which were either picked 
up during our visit or else brought to me by Vash-shahri villagers accustomed to search these small 
‘Tatis’, Among the eight copper pieces thus obtained, and shown in Appendix 2, three belong to 
K'ai-yiian issues starting from A. b, 618-627, and continued during the first century of T'ang rule ; 
another probably dates also from that dynasty, while the remaining four show mzen-Aaos of the Sung 
dynasty extending from A.D, 1023 to 1101. Thus the occupation of the site, probably from Tang 
times, down to the twelfth century is conclusively proved. 

Any structural remains that had survived at this site were invariably found by the side of 
tamarisk-cones which had helped to protect them, These ruins, about half a dozen in number, were 
those of quite small dwellings containing only one or two rooms, With a single exception, they 
showed walls built of sun-dried bricks having an average size of fifteen to sixteen inches by eight to 
nine inches, with a thickness of four inches, These were placed in single courses, separated by 
layers of clay, three to four inches thick. In the rains north of the route the walls were found 


destroyed to within a few feet of the ground or else almost completely eroded. But at two points 


of the southern part of the area wall portions protected by sand-cones still rose to a height of about 
seven feet above the ground, 

In the northern part of the area the ruined structure of which the plan is shown in Pl. 21 was 
of special interest. It consisted of two small rooms built of hard burnt bricks, with a third of the 
usual sun-dried brickwork adjoining, The masonry of the former, preserved to a height of about 
four and a half feet, was remarkably careful and regular. It showed a thickness of twenty-two 
inches, and consisted of bricks measuring thirteen by eight inches and two inches thick. They 
were laid with the long and short sides facing in alternate courses, a practice that I had not 
previously observed in the ruins surveyed south of the Taklamakan, but subsequently rendered 
familiar by the masonry of many buildings, old and new, I had occasion to examine in Kan-su. 
About six inches from the floor a kind of plinth was formed by a course of bricks projecting two 
inches. Here, as in the other small ruins, excavation failed to yield any finds whatever, a result 
probably of the repeated searches to which these remains must have been subjected by Vash-shahri 
villagers and others. I have not noticed the use of burnt bricks m any other ancient structure in 
the southern part of the Tarim Basin, and it is certainly a peculiar feature. It may have been 
resorted to in order to give greater security to whatever was kept in these small rooms; but it 

? CL Bushell, Chinese Arf, i pp. 22, 25 sq. 
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would be useless to conjecture the exact purpose. It may, however, be noted that the structure 
occupied the south-west edge of what looked like a completely decayed circumvallation in clay, 
measuring about 180 yards in circumference. 
Ruins in A short distance to the south of the caravan track, and close to where the walls of a rectangular 
hai structure about thirteen feet long emerged from the side of a tamarisk-cone, I found a double row 
of site, of dead Tereks marking an ancient orchard (Fig. 85).. Abouta mile to the south-outh-west 1 was 
shown the comparatively well-preserved remains of a small dwelling, eighteen by twelve feet, with 
walls two feet thick, by the side of a tamarisk-cone. The top of the latter rose twelve feet above 
the floor, while: the ground on the unprotected side of the structure had been lowered by wind- 
erosion to a depth of six feet below the original level. An approximately similar.extent of erosion 
on the one hand and of growth of tamarisk-cones on the other was observed elsewhere near these 
ruins. Gauged by the standard of measurements at other sites of which the date is fixed, it serves: 
to prove that the abandonment of the Vash-shahri Site must go back to a mediaeval period not very 
far removed from the twelfth century, to which the above-mentioned chronological evidence takes us. 
Marks of Here I may note that the general impression left by my examination of the site and its relics 
Chinese = was that of Chinese influence more direct than that observable in the ruins of the Khotan region: 
This has since received support from the fact that, as already stated, Mr. R. L. Hobson has 
recognized, among the pottery and stoneware fragments picked up at Vash-shahri, pieces of bowls 
which must have been originated at the Chiin-chow factories of Honan during Sung times. But it 
is impossible to. say whether this increased Chinese influence was due to the presence at this point 
of a small Chinese colony, or resulted merely from @ position so much further east on a once much- 
frequented trade route from China. That this route continued to be regularly used during Mongol 
domination in the second half of the thirteenth century, we know through Marco Polo, His 
narrative, in fact, seems to contain.an allusion to Vash-shahri, thoagh he does not name it distinctly 
as an inhabited place. 
Mareo ‘ Quitting Charchan,’ so Marco tells us,* you ride some five days through the sands, finding 
ht some none but bad and bitter water, and then you come to a place where the water is sweet. And now 
I will tell you of a province called Zo, in which there is a city, also called Zof, which you come to 
at the end of those five days, It is at the entrance of the great Desert, and it is here that travellers 
repose before entering on the Desert.’ With regard to this itinerary east of Charchan two points 
must be clearly recognized. One is that the five days’ ride through the sands, with none but 
brackish: water, cannot refer to the usual route along the Charchan River, where good water is easily 
obtainable, but seems to point to a more direct track crossing the desert belt of sand and gravel 
which extends between the Charchan River and the route skirting the foot of the mountains from. 
Charchan to Vash-shahri. A reference to the map shows that such an intermediate track would be 
considerably shorter than either of the two routes which we actually surveyed. That the ground 
offers no very serious obstacles to a march along such a line during the winter was clear from the 
information given by Ismail, who kad often crossed this desert on his hunting expeditions after wild 
camels, &c, 
axe is The other point is that a traveller following this line would reach Vash-shahri in five ordinary 
reckcaing marches, and this would be for him the first ‘ place where the water is sweet’. Vash-shahri must 
toLep. have formed then as now the western limit of the ‘province of Lop’, represented by the present 
Charkhlik district, and it is quite in keeping with Marco Polo's usual reckoning that his five marches 
should be counted to the nearest place of ' the province’, instead of to its chief place, the' city ' of Lop. 
That the latter must be located at the present oasis of Charkhlik is made certain by a number of + 
™ See Yule, Marve, Polo, i, p. 194 
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cogent considerations, geographical and archaeological, which I shall have occasion to discuss further 
on. Charkhlikitself certainly could not be reached by five marches from Charchan, my measured 
road distance being 198 miles, But everything in Marco's itinerary comes right if we take the words 
‘which you come to at the end of those five days’ as referring to the ' province called Lop’, and 
treat the words immediately preceding, ‘in which there is a city, also called Lop’, as a parenthetical 
remark prefatory to his subsequent notice of that town. 

On leaving the site of Vash-shahri I was struck by the fact that the much-fissured trunks of 1 of 

dead fruit trees, willows, and poplars lay scattered, not merely within the somewhat narrow belt Me 
oceupied by the remains of old homesteads, but also for a short distance over the bare gravel ‘ Sai” 
extending eastwards. An original top layer of fertile soil had evidently been carried away here 
altogether, and this accounted for the raised line of the canal still clearly traceable across the * Sai’. 
But curiously enough this ground was said to be reached during the summer by shallow floods from 
the Vash-shahri River. Is it possible that inundation water has found its way here only after 
defiation had done its work? The canal, after skirting the old site, seemed to turn to the north- 
north-east, this being evidently the natural direction of the drainage, as shown by the summer 
flood-beds of the actual river which we began to cross amidst luxuriant Toghrak jungle some three 
and a half miles further east. After another two miles or so across a bare plain of fine gravel, we 
reached the new colony of Vash-shahri by the present main bed of the river. That the river bed, 
as assumed by Professor Huntington, formerly followed a more westerly course, and thus approached 
the old site much nearer than it does now," appears very probable. But I could not spare time to 
follow the line of the cana! to. its head, and in any case there never could be a question as to the 
main fact that the ruined settlement derived its water from this river, whatever variation its course 
may have since undergone. 

I have recorded elsewhere my impressions of the curious colonizing venture under official Moder 
auspices to which the present hamlet of Vash-shahri owes its existence,” The intermittent growth spa 
of the little oasis, on the one hand, shows that the importance of the ancient route connecting shaéré, 
Charkhlik with Charchan and thence with Khotan has been fully recognized by the Chinese 
administration in our time also; on the other, it well illustrates the special difficulties which under 
existing conditions beset any attempt to facilitate and develop traffic along it by permanent settle- 
ments, The three sons of the oriyinal settler, who first took up land by the Vash-shahri River about 
thirty years before, had kept to their little colony and prospered. But the destitute agriculturists 
whom successive Ambans of Charkhlik, under higher official orders, had tried to attract to the small 
settlement from distant oases by advances of food, seed corn, &c., for some fifteen years past,’ had 
in almost all cases decamped whenever the harvest did not come up to their expectations, or the 
question of refunding advances arose. 

With the keen competition for agricultural labour going on along the widely scattered oases in Difficulties 
the east of the Tarim Basin, there was little chance of detaining such roving folk at an outlying it a 
place like Vash-shahri. A year or two before my visit the population was said to have thus develop- 
dwindled down to only five households, But now some twenty families had been brought there by ™*™ 
Roze Bég, who had last contracted for this official ‘ development scheme’, and money had been 
spent on building a rest-house, granary, and Bazar, all of which might serve as an effective ‘ eye- 
wash’. I, too, like Dr. Hedin, heard complaints about climatic drawbacks, apparently due to the 
vicinity of the main range and the force of sand-storms coming from the north-east, but none about 
deficiency of water, The supply in the river was declared to be adequate for cultivation by about 


* See Pulte of Asia, p. 221. * Ch Desert Cathay, i, pp. 334 sq 
” Cf Hedin, Reaten in Z-A., ps t 3, 
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200 families, though rather difficult to control at the time of the summer floods, But whether that 
estimate was even approximately correct, and what proportion the maximum area of land now 
irrigable would bear to the extent of the ancient cultivation, as marked by the ruined site westwards, 
are questions which only prolonged observation by an irrigation expert would permit to be definitely 
answered, 


Secnon IV.—THE OASIS OF CHARKHLIK AND ITS OLD REMAINS. 


On December 2 1 reached Charkhlik after two marches aggregating about fifty-one miles from 
Vash-shahri. They led mainly along a desolate glacis of gravel, which stretches of sandy steppe 
with seanty tamarisk growth and thorny scrub fringed on the north (see Maps Nos. 53,57). Theoasis 


of Charkhlik was to serve as my base both for long-planned explorations around Lop-nor and for the 


difficult journey which subsequently was"to take my caravan right across the great desert north- 
eastward to Sha-chou or Tun-huang by the ancient route followed by Marco Polo and by Hsiian- 
tsang before him. 1 was well aware of the serious physical difficulties to be faced in exploring those 
ruined sites north of Lop-nor which Dr. Hedin, on his memorable journey of 1900, had first discovered, 
situated as they were more than.a hundred miles from the nearest supply of drinkable water. The 
ancient desert route to Tun-huang, after having been abandoned and almost forgotten for 
centuries, had indeed come into use again with traders some seven or eight years previously. But 
the information | had so far succeeded in gathering about it was extremely scanty, Everything 
pointed to the need of careful arrangements about transport and supplies, if serious risks and losses 
were to be avoided. 

What I had to prepare forat Charkhlik was not a single crossing of the desert alone, but a rapid 
series of expeditions partly over ground quite unknown and—most serious feature of all—implying 
prolonged stays at desert sites with a considerable number of labourers. ‘The greater the un- 
certainty about the extent of the operations before me, the more important it was to husband 
my time as carefully as possible. For work in waterless desert, I knew I could use only the few 
months of winter, when the cold would allow me to assure transport of an adequate supply of water 
in the form of ice. After March the crossing of the desert ta Tun-huang would for similar reasons 
become risky, if not practically impossible. In order to obviate delays which in a region so devoid 
of resources would be bound to. hamper me doubly, it was of the titmost importance to assure 
adequate transport and supplies from the start and to keep them ready beforehand for all likely 
contingenctes. = 

Thus I had exacting tasks to cope with during my short stay at Charkhlik. Within three. days 
1 had to raise in the small oasi a contingent of fifty labourers for proposed excavations ; to procure 
food supplies to last them for five weeks, and my own men for at least a month longer; and to collect 
as many camels as I could for the transport, seeing that we should have to carry water, or rather ice, 
sufficient to provide for us all on a seven days’ march across waterless desert north of the Lop-nor 
marshes, and then during prolonged excavations at the ruins, as well. as on the return journey, 
When 1 found that by exhausting all local resources | could only raise the number of camels to 
twenty-one, including my own and six animals hired at Charchan, the problem looked formidable 
enough. It would have been still more complicated had I not been able to reckon upon the small 
fishermen’s hamlet at Abdal, near the point where the Tarim empties itself into the Lop marshes, 
as a convenient dépét. Though that last inhabited place on the desert route eastwards could 
furnish no supplies, | could safely leave behind there all baggage and stores not immediately needed, 
ready for the move on to Tun-huang when the time came. 
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In my Personal Narrative I have related at length how much I owed to the energetic and Help of 
willing assistance rendered by the late Liao Ta-lao-yeh, the cultured Chinese magistrate of the Seed 
Charkhlik district, in overcoming all the difficulties of these preparations.'' A recommendation from 
my old friend and patron P'an Ta-jén, now Tao-t'ai at Ak-su, whose control extended as far south 
as Charkhlik, had been helpful in enlisting the scholarly Amban’s eager co-operation, apart from his 
own genuine interest in the objects of my journey. It needed all his authority to secure me 
an adequate posse of labourers for my proposed excavations. Whether they were descendants of 
colonists brought from Keriya and the northern oases, or of Lop fishermen who had taken to 
agriculture, all the villagers alike were thoroughly frightened by the prospect of having to leave 
their homes in the depth of winter for a distant and wholly unknown journey in the waterless desert 
north-eastward, 

Foreseeing the hardships which awaited us in that desolate region and the risks which might have Lop hunters 

to be faced from want of water in certain contingencies, I was doubly anxious to enlist only men of pe oe 
thoroughly sound physique and to make sure of their starting fully equipped and with ample supplies. 
The difficulties arising over the selection of suitable men would have been greater still had not help 
opportunely arrived on the second day in the persons of two hardy hunters from Abdal Old 
Mullah and Tokhta Akhin had in 1900-1 seen service with Dr. Hedin around Lop-nor. In com: 
pliance with a request sent ahead from Vash-shahri they arrived, after a hard ride from their home 
at Abdal, quite ready to take their places by my side. Neither of them had ever approached the 
ruins by the direct route from Abdal, and therefore they could not be expected to act as guides 
beyond the point where we should have to leave the Lop marshes. But they knew well the nature 
of the ground to be traversed, and were inured to hardships by their lifeas hunters. So their prompt 
appearance on the scene and calm willingness to share our fortunes in the desert helped greatly to 
allay the worst fears of the men I was obliged to levy as labourers, The assurance of generous pay 
and a promise from the Amban of exemption from the usual corvée did the rest to make the victims 
acquiesce in their fate with some outward show of composure. 

The preparations which thus kept me engrossed day and night while at Charkhlik were The oasis of 
singularly fitted to draw my attention to antiquarian interests close at hand. A number of con- Chacala 
siderations convinced me that the oasis of Charkhlik was the chief place of this whole region near 
Lop-nor in old times as it isnow. The river to which it owes its existence is the largest descending 
to the Lop-nor depression from the K'un-lun east of Charchan. The facilities for irrigation it offers 
on its alluvial fan are far more assured than any which could possibly be derived in this region from 
the terminal course of the Tarim itself, winding in low and ever-shifting beds through alluvial flats 
salt-impregnated for ages past. For any one studying local conditions on the ground, the 
geographical facts could leave no doubt that the present Charkhlik marks the position of Marco 
Polo's Lop, ‘a large town at the edge of the Desert’, where ‘travellers repose before entering on 
the Desert’ on their way to Sha-chou and China proper. 

Before discussing the evidence which supports this location and enables us, | believe, to trace Growth 
back the history of the Charkhlik oasis to much earlier times, it will be convenient to mention here 8 hs 
the essential facts about the present oasis and such ancient remains as I succeeded in tracing within * 
its limits. The local information I was able to gather seems to show that the present settlement has 
developed in the course of the last century in much the same manner as Charchan. The Chinese 
always recognized the commercial and strategic importance of the route leading direct from Khotan 
to Kan-su by the southern edge of the Taklamakan and Lop-nor, and from about the first third of 
the nineteenth century onwards they endeavoured to facilitate traffic along it by the creation of an 

* Cl Desert Cathay, i. pp. 338 #44. 
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agricultural settlement at Charkhlik. That this locality offered better chances for cultivation. than 
any other in the whole Lop-nér region must have been known to traders and petty officials who 
used to visit the quasi-nomadic Lepiiks, or Lop people, fishing and grazing along the lowermost 
course of the Tarim.* But in view of the very primitive economic conditions attested for this scanty 
riverine population even within living memory, it is probable that cultivation did not begin at 
Charkhlik until the Chinese about 1830-40 established here a penal colony with exiles from 
Khotan. 

When Prejevalsky as the first European visited Charkhlik in 1876, he found there a village 
with twenty-one houses occupied by free emigrants from Khotan, besides a mud fort sheltering over 
a hundred convict settlers cultivating land for the Government.” Gradually a number of Lopliks, 
like the Kirghiz north-westwards, with whom they appear to be closely related in ethnic origin, were 
attracted to agricultural life, and at the time of my visit the total number of homesteads was 
counted at about three hundred.* Professor Huntington estimates the population of the little town 
at twelve hundred souls. That the produce in cereals is considerably in excess of local needs was 
evident from the fact that a Chinese garrison of about a hundred men was recently maintained here 
for close on ten years. Chinese administration, as of yore, still retains a keen eye for matters of 
military geography. Thus it was sure to recognize the strategic importance of Charkhlik, where 
well-known routes from Tsaidam and Tibet join those leading to Khotan, Kucha, Kara-shahr, and 
Tun-huang. The neat little ‘Yangi-shahr’, with walls of stamped clay which had. sheltered this 
garrison, now stood empty. But the appearance on the scene, some years after its erection, of 
a body of Tungan rebels, who had fled from Hsi-ning to Tsaidam, and were thence troubling the 
Mongols grazing in the mountains south of Charkhlik, had sufficed to illustrate the wisdom of 
Chinese precautions, 

The position of Charkhlik is of equal importance for trade development. From the Mongol 
grazing grounds in the Chimen-tigh and Tsaidam great quantities of wool find their way down to 
Charkhlik; and the export of it, both to Khotan and northward to Kara-shahr and Urumchi, provides 
profitable business for a number of traders. There was life in the large and well-built Bazar, and 
my inquiries showed that the increasing use made of the rediscovered ancient trade route through 
the desert eastwards by caravans coming from or going to Khotan was eagerly welcomed by the 
Charkhlik settlers; for it helped them to dispose of surplus products with profit and to secure their 
industrial needs or luxuries at cheaper rates. On the other hand, it is certain that without the 
existence of this cultivated area, where caravans can revictual and give a rest to their animals before 
facing the great stretches of absolute waste which are crossed by all the routes radiating from this 
point, mercantile traffic would be far more difficult than it is at present. 

It has already been stated that the river of Charkhlik, from which the oasis derives all its 
irrigation, is the largest course of water which descends to the Lop-nor depression from the 
mountains stretching east of Charchan, Its volume is not sufficient to assure its junction with the 
waters of the Charchan River and Tarim except at the time of the spring and summer floods. Yet 


for part of the year but cultivate fields at Charkhlik and live 


* Cf. Forsyth, Farkand Aficsion Report, p. 54. The 
description of ‘Lob’, in pp. 51 sqq., from native sources 
convey & good idea as to the impressions which visitors 
from the settled parts of Eastern Turkestan carried away of 
the uncivilized state of existence prevailing among the Lop 
people. 

? Cf. Prejevalsky, From Xudja fo Lob-nor, pp. 75 34- 

¢ This probably Incindes a certain number of Lopliks, in 
the transition stage as it were, who still cling to their fishing 


there in the hot season, when life among the lagoons and 


&c.; ch Hedin, Rete in Z-A, pi 169. Other 
have turned into jand-holders of substance, such a 
Bai, whose spacious and comfortable house served 
quarters and niso as a good illustration of 
progress accomplished within a single generation. 
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to judge from the actual width of the well-marked main bed near the small town, and from what 
ocal information could be gathered, the available supply of water would probably be adequate to 
allow of a further extension of the irrigated area, were the needful labour assured. My own short 
stay at a season when the much-reduced winter supply of water in the river was already frozen 
would not allow of the collection of reliable data, and those which Dr. Hedin is likely to have 
gathered during his prolonged sojourn in April and May 1901 are not at present accessible to me for 
reference. But the abundance of the spring and summer supply is proved by the fact that the river 
is fed by the snowy mountains of Chimen and is large enough to have carved its way in deep-cut 
gorges through the outer main range of the K'un-lun or the Altin-tagh.* 

The essential fact, however, for our inquiry is that the water available for irrigation in the Asiiqeity, of 
Charkhlik-su is greatly in excess of that carried by either of the two streams of Vash-shahri and “= " ; 
Miran, which alone at present support cultivation in this region apart from the Charkhlik oasis, 
Whatever physical changes desiccation may have worked in this part of the Tarim Basin, it is 
impossible to assume that in the case of these three rivers originating in the same range, flowing 
over ground of essentially identical nature, and having their terminal courses at distances of only 
two marches from each other, the relative volumes of water carried by them and their relative 
importance for supporting agricultural settlements could have undergone material variation within 
the limited period to which our historical information for these parts is confined. On this ground it 
appeared @ priori safe to assume that if earlier occupation was attested westwards at Vash-shahri by 
the remains already described and eastwards at Miran by the ruins of an ‘old town’ which our maps 
have marked since Prejevalsky’s journey, the position of Charkhlik itself must also have been occupied 
before by some old and probably larger oasis. 

In view of these indications, the mention of an old .S7é/ or circumvallation at Charkhlik had Ruined 
already attracted my attention when I passed through Charchan.* Busy as I was kept by my other eetigee 3 
work, I looked for it on my arrival without loss of time, and my satisfaction was great whett oasis. 
a necessarily rapid survey showed that signs of ancient occupation were clearly traceable in the very 
centre of the present cultivated area of Charkhlik, even on the surface. Quite close to the east of 
my quarters stretched one of the walls of a ruined circumvallation, built in oblong shape and 
well known to the people as the Sii/. Its mud ramparts, though badly decayed and completely 
jevelled in places for the sake of cultivation within and without, could easily be traced for rather 
more than half a mile from north to south. Its width was about one-third of a mile. The extant 
height of the ramparts varied from twelve to twenty feet The line could best be followed on the 
north and west fronts; on the south it was almost effaced. Though the whole of the interior was 
occupied by fields and homesteads, a rapid examination disclosed evidence of old walls in the Jarge 
bricks utilized in parts for the dwellings of the modern settlers. Thus, near the centre of the 
enclosed area I noticed a mound about thirteen feet high, adjomed and partly built into by 
a cultivator’s house. On the top one half, more or less, of a circular structure in masonry, some 
twelve feet in diameter, showed to a height of about four feet. The bricks, fairly hard, measured 
fourteen by ten inches, with a thickness of four anda half inches, On the east slope a straight edge 
of masonry, which seemed part of a base, was exposed at about five to six feet above the ground, 

The whole was suggestive of a small Stapa ruin with its dome and square base, and a well sunk from 
the top showed that it had long ago been dug into for ‘ treasure’, 


* Ata point not very far above the debouchure and Jess Asia and Tibel, ti, pP. 209: 
ihan forty miles from the oasis Dr. Hedin measured in the * I was not aware at the time of Prejevalsky's earlier 
third week of May a discharge of 318 cubic feet per second, reference quoted below, 
4 relatively large volume at 80 early a season; see Cenfrat 
HM Ss 
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Mound of At the time of Prejevalsky's visit in 1876, when Charkhlik was still mainly a small conviet 
the Tore yettlement, the circumvallation is likely to have been in somewhat better preservation. * On the site 
of the present village of Chargalyk,’ he states, ‘remains ‘of mud walls of an ancient city, called 
Ottegush-sharé, may be seen. These ruins are reported to be two miles in circumference, and watch- 
towers stand in front of the principal wall.”* But far more striking in appearance than the parts of t the 
rampart still extant was the ancient mound known as the 7ora, or tower, to which my attention was 
called, about one mile away to the north-west. There, some 300 yards from the left bank of the 
river in what is called ‘Kurbian Bég's Mahalla', rose a large and remarkably steep mound to a 
height of over fifty feet above the irrigated level The layers of rubbish, with plentiful large stones 
exposed on its slopes, left no doubt about its artificial origin. On the top I could trace the much- 
dilapidated remains of a massive brick structure, about twelve yards in diameter. [ts masonry on 
the north side was exposed to a height of twelve feet. The bricks had weathered badly, and only 
their thickness and width, four and twelve inches respectively, could be made out with certainty. 
Mound There could be little doubt that these were the remains of a St0pa dating from Buddhist times. 
~ But the mound below was far too large to be formed by the debris of any single structure, and the 
rubbieh, Strata of rubbish composing it, where laid bare by cuttings, distinctly suggested an origin from pro- 
longed occupation, reaching back probably to prehistoric periods, Examining the layers cropping 
out on the steep slope above an irrigation channel which had been cut into the south foot of the 
mound, I was vividly reminded of the observations that I made in 1904 on the large mound of 
Shorgalai, near Thal, in Balichistan.". The ancient refuse mixed with the stones contained much 
dung and reed straw, and was being regularly dug away for manuring, just like the siaura earth 
of ancient mounds along the Indian North-West Frontier. It is likely that this practice may have 
led to the disappearance of other and smaller mounds within the cultivated area. 
Modern Nowhere around Charkhlik did | hear of the existence of such débris-covered ' Tatis’ as would 
air seem to belong to areas of ancient occupation that had been subjected to far-advanced wind-erosion.” 
ancientarea, Nor were any of the small antiques so commonly found on such ground forthcoming for sale here, 
We may, I believe, safely conclude from these negative facts, and from the position of the old town 
walls in the middle of the present oasis, that the new settlement approximately occupies the same 
ground as the precursors of the modern Charkhlik. Atthe same time this absence of visible proofs 
of erosion and denudation makes it difficult for me to believe that the period of complete abandon- 
ment, which certainly preceded the creation of the existing oasis, could have been a very protracted 
one. Had the site been abandoned before mediaeval times, the erosive forces ever at work, as we 
shall see, in this wind-swept Lop-nor region would scarcely haye failed to denude the soil, at least in 
parts, right down to the Piedmont gravel, and to efface completely those far from massive walls. 
These observations will explain why, in order to trace the history of Charkhlik, it will be safest to 
start from the later, and deal afterwards with the earlier, notices. 


' See From Aula @ Lob-mer, p. 76 ‘Ouogush’ is distance from the southern edge of the present oasis. They 
explained in a note av the name of a former Khan of thiz are not of the * Tati" type, and the second, tear the left river 
place. : 7 bank, occupies ground which could never have been tndet 

‘ Cf. Stein, Arehavel, Surry Aeport, NWFP. 1905; cultivation. Both sides go back (o T'ang times, and I much 
PP..54 2 regret not to have learned of their remaina first visit ty. 

* The ancient sites of Koyumal und Baal-Royumal, Charkhiik in igot—>. se 
which I visited and explored in January 1914, fle some 
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Secrioy V.—LIST OF OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED AT CHARCHAN 
AND VASH-SHAHRI | 


OBJECTS FOUND AT, OR OBTAINED FROM, CHARCHAN SITES 


‘Char. oo: Pottery fr, from neck of vase, hand-made, of 
ill-ley clay, hard-fired on an open hearth, Slightly 
everted Inp with well-moulded rim. On shoulder, traces of 
incised arn. $y x2" xa" 

Char, 002, Pottery fr,, hand-made, of ill-levigated clay, 
fired om an open hearth. ay{" x Wx 

Char.oog. Pottery fr., wheel-made; body of pale yellow 
colour, exterior face light ted, 2§” x ty’g” * yu": 

Char, oo4. Pottery fr. of handle, hard-fired ill-levigated 
red clay, orm. with vertical band of single circles between 
iwo border lines Length 19”. 


Char. oog, Pottery fr., hand-made, of ill-lovigaied clay, 


hard-fired on am open hearth, orn. with single incited 
line; interior of fr, red; faces black, Gr. M, 0", thick- 
nest 2°. 

Char, 006, Pottery fr, hand-made, of ill-ievigated 
clay, dark-red with black exterior face. Much sani-worn, 

| ag” x ag" x¥'- 

Char, 007. Pottery fr,, hand-made, of ill-levigated clay, 

_ fired on an open hearth, dark red with black exterior face. 

Much sand-worn,. 2}" x 146" x yy". 

Char..oo8, Lapis-leznli pendant, flat iriangulur, broken 
through suspension hole near apex. EL £4". 

Char, 009, Bead of white jade, oblong, flat-sided and 
round-edged. Found 21. x06, 9°xj" x4". 

Char. ooro. Agate bead, half tentoid, white and brown. 
Found a1, zi06. Diam. }° to 74": 

Char, oon. Cornelian bead, spheroid, chipped, artificially 
striped with white us Yo. oore5 and Khot. o2. q. and rt. 
Pound 21.21.06, Diam. jj" 

Char. oom ‘Pear-shaped glass pendant, pale blue, 
now iridescent. Hroken at hole. Found 21. xi..06. yg” 
x he ye" 


Char. oorg. Turquoise matrix, irregular fr. Found 
at. xi, 06. Gr. M. yi". 


Char. oo14. Bronze hinge for tongue of strap-buckle. 
At end, two eyes for axis; tongue missing. Hollow behind 
with two rivets for attachment to strap. Found 21. xi, 06. 
"x fe". 

Char. oo1s, Loop of bronze buckle, D-shaped, hollow 
behind, with two rivets for attachment to belt, Found 
20, xi, of, 9° x 7": 

Char. oor6. Loop of bronze buckle, like Char. oor5. 
Three rivets. Pound 20. xi, 06. 1" x 9”. 


Char. 0017. Bronze strap-link (7). Kectang., flat, with 
oblong hole, No rivets. Found 20. xi.06, $9" x yp" 
Char. oor8. Strip of bronze widening at each end. 
‘Towards one end, triangular hole ; at other, short tongue in 
middle and ahort pomted projection each side. Cf, L. A- 

oos}. Found zo. a.06. 24° x) lo 4x)" 

Char. oo1g, Part of bronze buckle. Fiat square plate 
with oblong opening. Edges bevelled. Behind Hat, with 
rivet at cach corner (two broken), Cf Char.oorg. Found 
20. xl ob, Ty" K tye x YE" 

Char. ooao. Fr. of plate bronze, Two edges intact, 
meeting at acute angle, others broken. Ou fee solid 
boss, pierced futerally and round {t ring in low relief. 
Outside pattern (or letters ?) In low relief. Found 20, xi, 06. 
Gr. BL 248", thickness 2". 

Char. oot. Fr. of plate bronze with (broken) hoop 
ut one end Partol buckle, Found 70. x1,.06. Gr. M. 
i}”. 

Char. 0022, Nodule of iron ore, prob. meteoric (7). 
uy. 

Char. 0029. Blown glass fr; opaque green. Gr, M, 
i 


OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED AT VASH-SHAHRI SITE 


V.S. oor. Pottery frs. in two pieces (joined) from 
cireujar cover (7). Handmade, of itleviguteil clyy and 
fired on un open hearth, orn. with concentric bands of 
stamped! orn, chiefly produced by blunt four-toothed stamp ; 
one band of single stamped circles occurs, 43° 25" x 1" 
Pi, IV. 

V.S. cos, Pottery fr., dark red-burning clay, han 
made: ort. with incised horizontal bands, below andl 
above which is sharp-pointed comb-dinmwn festoon pattern, 
inverted, ubove bands. 3” x2§"x i)”. 

V.5. 003. Pottery fr. brownish-grey clay, hand-made, 


fred on an open hearth, incised orn, of curves radiating 
fram eval? prob: lows-flower, g9”x2$ x j’- 

V.S. 004. Pottery [r., hard-fired, hand-made ; dark red 
clay with black face (worn), orn, with incised wave pattern. 
2} xij x]: 

V.S, oos, a-l, Nine blown-giass frs., opaque jace- 
green. Found 30. xi. 06. Gr. M. 1§*, thickness 44". 
V.S. 006, a-b. Two blown-glass [rs., opaque green, 
imitating jade, from necks of veasels, A crinkled. ribbon 
of glass (}" and §*) applied to each. Foun! 30. xi. 06, 

552 
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(a) inside diam. }}*, thickness $*; (0) 2° 4°, thickness 
te" 


V.S, 007, a-b. Two beads. Found go. xi.o6, («) ovaid 
‘nasturtium-seed’ bead of mixed blue and green glass, 
ke (8) flat pear-shaped pendant of crystal, 34° x4" 


V.S. 008, Fr. of yellow quartzite, roughly shaped with 
ane rounded end, other broken. Found 30. xi. 06. 2” x 
a" xe. F. 

V.S. 009. Pottery fr., chipped round and pierced for use 
as spinning-whori. Light brown clay.. Found 30, 21, 06. 
Diam, 1°, thickness 4°. 

VS. oor, Pottery fr., converted into spi 
as VS. 009. Red day. Found go. xi. 06. Diam, #3", 
thickness ¥,". 

VS. oon. Pottery fr. from bowl (7); hard buff body 
with thick opalescent glaze of bluish green dappled with 
grey. Chinese ware prob made at Chin-chou in the time 
of Sung dynasty, Found go. xi 06. 24° x9" x 9. 

VS. oo1-o01g. Two frs. of rim of stoneware bow]; 
esas threat Nea tsa) a eraare tsi 

rim and thickening as jt flows downwards, passing in colour 
from a pale brown at the edge into # dove grey; finely 
crackled. Chinese Chin-chon ware of the Sung dynasty, 
Found 30. xi..06. 1° x #2" x yh". 


V.S. oom. Fr. of stoneware bowl(?); grey porcellane- 
ows botly with thick smooth glaze of dove-grey tint. 
Chinese Chin-chou ware of the Sung dynasty. Found 
go. xi,o6. Gr, M. 27,", thickness yb", 


V.8. oors. Fr. of stoneware bow! (’); grey porcel- 
laneans body with thick, fainily crackled, glaze of ni) pea- 
green tint, Chinese Chin-choa ware ofthe Sung dynasty. 
Found 30. xi..o6, Gr, M. 194,", thickness Jy”. 


V.S. oor6. Fr. of stoneware vase, fine buif ciay 
covered on outside with thick mottled glaze of deep olive- 
brown. Found 30. xi,06. Gr. M, 1°, thickness 4”, 


V.S, 0017. Fr. of vase of fine grey clay, covered on outside 
with doll dark bronze-grey glaze, Chinese, Found 
30. xi. 06. Gr. M. }”, thickness 9”. 


V.S, 0018, Fr. of rim of vase, boff ciay, covered on 
each side with dark brown glaze, Chinese, Found 30. 
xi06. 19°x 13" x}" tof". 


V.S. corg. Fr. of vase, buff clay with mottled olive-brown 
glaze on outside. Chinese. Very similar to the modern 
‘tea-tlust” glaze which ie stated to be un 4 
invention. Found 30. xi. o6. Gr. M. 23”, thickness }": 


VS. 0020. Fr. of rim of vase, buff clay. Rim bends 
out « little, A thin smear of transparent glaze under the 
lip. Chinese. Found go, xi06, 14°xj*x}’. 


VS. coat. Fr. of rim of vase, buff clay, covered on each 
side with thin chocolate glaze. Chinese, prob. Sung dynasty, 
Foond go. xi 06. 1° 9" x9". 


oncewire, -: 

celadon glaze in middle of inside. Chinese, prob. Sung 
dynasty, Found go. xi, 06. Diam. rf", h. §*, thickness of 
vase J” 16 14". 
VS. 0023. pba rnsthohies Sharon amy veo im 
thin transparent celadon green-grey ‘on 

on interior, moulded floral orn. in relief. Chinese, prob. 
Sung dynasty, Found 30. xi. 06. Gr. M. 1§*, thickness 
rc 


V.S. 0024, a-g. Seven biown-giass frs., jade-green 
more of less opaque. Found 30. xi. 06. Gr. M, 19", 
thickness §* to ¢. Jy” 

V.S. 002g. Handle of glass vessel, part of, opaque 

green, curved, elliptical in section. Found go, zi o6, 
Length f°, diam. «8°. 

V.S. 0026, ai. Four glass beads; Sy Pe arn 
opaque blue, Dians. 3”; (¢) ring, ey ROE 
Fa": (©) cube with corners bevelled, dark blue, translucent. 
Diam. 3”; (¢) spheroid, brown, tranalecent, Diam, 3°. 

V.S. 0027. Stick of Chinese ink, octagonal in section, 
tapering, Cf Kok-kum, oo8, Found 30, xi, of. 2°% 
ta. 

V.S. 0028. Jade pendant, fiat, oblong, light green, 
Found go. xi, 06. 3°xj"x}’- 

V.S. 0029. Glass fr,, opaque brown, slightly concave, 
On concave side a tained line. Found 30, xi. 06. Gr, M. 
1", thickness 3°. 

V.S. 0030. Fr, of sulphur-coioured stone. Found 
go. xi. 06, Gr. M. rj’. 


VS. o0g2. Dents, 1 Se ee eas See 
vex, lower concave, worked): part of orn, Length $$". 
V.S. 0034. Fr. of red cornelian, Gr, M. 2”. 

V.S. 0035. Bronze boss, part of, hollow with fat 
scalloped edge. In centre, hole, diam, #”, Diam. « 1g", 


V.S. 0036, Bronze weight, halfof. Flat top and bottom 
with ¢ight sides from which corners have been bevelled. 
Diam. each way §", 

V.S. 0037. Bronze weight similar to VS. c036, but 
smalier and complete. Diam. 9” x J)". 

VS. 0038. Paste bead, fr, of cylindrical (?), with tur- 
quoise blac glaze inside and out, Length y%". 

V.S. o0g9, Fr. of ruby matrix. Gr. M. f. 

V.S. 0040, Paste bead, half of ring, yellow. ‘Diam. j*. 


V.S. 0041. Wooden comb with two rows of teeth, One 
row has twenty-five teeth to 1°; the other seven. Concave 
enfa, Cf. F. 1, oor, 3} x29" xyy"- 

V.S. 0049. Bronze slag, small round lump. Diam. 4". 


V.S. 0043, a-m, Twelve nondescript bronze frs. 
Gr. Maj’ 
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V.S. 0044. Tongue of bronze with snake's (?) head at 
end. Square in section; broken end flattened. Length 
typ") diam. Jy". 

V.S. 0045. Bronze catch for loop of buckle. Orn. with 
three iongitudinad channels sunk below the average level, 
and a border at each edge raised above it. Folded end 
plain, other end broken. Found 1, xii. 06. 4" X yy". 

V.S. 0046, Folded strip of bronze, ends held together 
by iron pin. %"x 3” 

V.S. 0047. Bronze arrow-head, tip of, like N. x1v, 908. 
Broken, Length %". 

V.S. 0048. Pointed bronze fr., possibly arrow-head, 
Broken. Section triangular, solid, }}° x 3°. 

V.S, 0049. Flattened bronze wire bent into loop; 
ends broken, Possibly part of hair-pin like V.S. 0053. 
Length of loop 3”, thickness of wire 3°. 

V.S. 0050. Bronze fr., possibly flange of arrow-head like 
N. xtv. 008. J" x4” 
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V.S. oogt. Bronze fr,, crumpled edge of sheet, 2]"x 9" 
x+y" 


V.S. 0052. Silver relief orn. from belt strap (?); oblong 
hollow case with one end closed (rounded), other (square) 
open, and fead filling up to 3° from open end, 
orn. there are two holes, one retaining head of rivet for 
attachment to end of belt (7). Design apparently a tree 
with leaves and flowers (?); Chinese style. Back plain. 
Traces of fire. 133° x 19" x 4". 

V.S, 0053. Bronze hair-pin (?), two prongs bent over 
in loop to hold tresses, and elaborated into seven close 
curves making flatend. Diam. of wire jy”, length of loop 
iy’. 

V.S. 0060. Elliptical bronze ring, possibly for binding 
knife-handle. §” x 2". 


V.S. oo61. Wooden disc, roughly cut. Diam, 13", thick- 
tess £* 


Charkhlik 
Marco 


Polo's Lop. 


Marco 
Polo’s 


oF Lop. 


CHAPTER IX 
HISTORICAL NOTICES OF LOP, SHAN-SHAN, AND LOU-LAN 


Section L—MARCO POLO'S LOP AND HSUAN-TSANG'S NA-FU-PO 


N tracing early records of Charkhlik we cannot expect help from the name of the resuscitated 

oasis, for that is of avowedly modern origin! But if we keep clearly in view the central fact 
that this oasis must have been, in old days as now, the chief place where a settled agricultural 
population could maintain itself near the southern edge of Lop-nor, it is easy enough to recognize 
that Charkhlik must be meant by Marco Polo's town of Lop. His first reference to it and the 
‘province called Lop’, which he reached after quitting Charchan, we have already discussed.* 
‘Lop is a large town at the edge of the Desert, which is called the Desert of Lop, and is situated 
between east and north-east. It belongs to the Great Kaan, and the people worship Mahommet. 
Now, stich persons as propose to cross the Desert take a week's rest in this town to refresh 
themselves and their cattle ; and then they make ready for the journey, taking with them a month's 
supply for man and beast. On quitting this city they enter the Desert.’* 

Marco Polo's subsequent description of the route which took him through this desert to * the 
city called Sachiu’ or Sha-chou we shall have occasion to trace in detail further on. There is no 
doubt that he travelled along a line practically the same as that now followed by the caravan track 
through the desert from Charkhlik to Sha-chou or Tun-huang.* It is equally certain that by the 
‘ province called Lop' he must mean the aggregate of inhabited places near the Lop-n6r marshes and 
on the lower Tarim, just as the term Lop or Zod is used at the present day throughout Eastern 
Turkestan.t Now for the location of Marco's town of Lop, which shared the name of the * province’ 
and may be assumed to have been its chief place,* three sites come into consideration. These are, 
proceeding from west to east, Vash-shahri, Charkhlik, and Miran, They are the only places of this 
region where physical conditions would permit of cultivation having existed within historical times 
to the extent presupposed by a town, however small. 

Marco Polo, \..p. 195; Hedin, Ravn ti Z~A. p. 109, Tt 


' Cf. Hedin, Rasen in Z-A., pp. 108, 169. The 
is true that present local usage in this tract restricts the name 


traditional derivation of the name there given, from a charté 
or ‘spinning-wheel’, which the first new settlers are said to 
have found among some ruins there, is plansible enough, 
The Persian term chorth is well known in the Turki of the 
Tarim Basin; see Shaw, Zurti Language, p. 98. 1 have 
adopted the traditional spelling of the name, though in actual 
local pronunciation it sounds usually more like Céer&tit or 
CAakiR, The latter form is due to r becoming almost In- 
audible, in accordance with a phonetic change common in 
Turki speech from Khotun eastwards, and to complementary 
lengthening affecting the preceding vowel, 

* See above, p. 308. 

* See Yule, Afarce Pole, ip. 196. 

* Cf. below, chap, xiv, sec, iii, 

* CE Forsyth, Varhend Misrion Report, p. 51; Yule, 


Lop to 2 small fishing settlement situated near where the 
terminal course of the Tarim makes ite great bend to the 
east (Map No. 57. B. 2) But the general mse of the term 
Loplik or * people of Lop" for the descendants of the riverine 
population of Gshermen, a use shared by themselves, con- 
clusively proves the age of the wider tion of ihe term. 
The Mongol name Lop~uir, ‘lake of Lop’, adopted by Chinese 
and European cartographers for the whole complex of the 
terminal marshes of the Tarim, also presupposes this general 
application, x 

' Cl, e.g, Marco Polo's distinct mention of ' Cotan * and 
*Cascar’ as the greatest town of the *provinces” of Khotan 
and Kashgar; Yule, Marco Pols, i. pp. 181, 188. 
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At all three, earlier settlements are attested by ruins. But closer examination shows that 
neither Vash-shahri nor Miran can lay claim to represent the Venetian's ‘town of Lop’. His 
account states that travellers proposing to cross the desert used to halt here for a week ‘to refresh 
themselves and their cattle’. ‘On quitting this city they enter the Desert.’ Now from what has 
been said above of the relative importance of the settlements actually extant at Vash-shahri and 
Charkhlik, and of the respective size of the rivers upon which their existence depends, it follows 
that Charkhlik, with its far more ample supply of water and much greater area of cultivation, could 
not possibly have been an abandoned waste at a period when Vash-shahri was still an oasis, 
as Marco's reference implies. The route from Charchan to Sha-chou or Tun-huang must always 
have passed through Charkhlik, and if the ‘town of Lop’ were to be placed at Vash-shahri, it 
would be impossible to explain why Marco Polo should have described it as the last halting- 
place of the caravans starting for the month's desert journey to Sha-chou. 

At first sight his description would seem to fit Miran far better; for it lies two marches beyond 


Charkhlik on the direct route towards Tun-huang and on the edge of absolutely bare gravel desert.* }'r 


But here again identification with Marco's ‘town of Lop” is precluded by the result of my 
excavations." These have brought to light conclusive archaeological evidence showing that the 
ruins of Miran were abandoned centuries before the Mongol period. Even if we assume that some 
modest cultivation survived by the side of the Jahan-sai River, as it now exists at a distance from 
the ancient site, this could not have sufficed for a town, nor furnished the resources which caravans 
preparing there for a Jong desert journey would have regularly needed. 

Thus we are forced to conclude that the place meant by Marco Polo’s ‘town of Lop’ must be 


Desert route 


‘town of 


Lop’. 


Miran 
a 


Marco Polo. 


Charkhlik 


located at the Charkhlik oasis. With this conclusion the character and present appearance of the ri MRC 


ruined circumvallation is in agreement.* 
were abandoned we do not know. It is very unlikely that they retained their importance after the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when, with the downfall of the Mongol dynasty, China reverted to 
the old policy of seclusion, and free intercourse and trade with Central Asia ceased. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, as we know from a statement of Shah Rukh's embassy, the 
southern route through the desert was unfrequented.'” 

_ About the same period Lop is mentioned among the waste places where Vais Khan, a Moghul 
chief, was believed to have hunted wild camels." Mirza Haidar, who records this about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, knew Lob merely as the name of a ruined town situated somewhere in the 
south-eastern part of the Tarim Basin. ‘To the east and south of Kashghar and Khotan are 
deserts, which consist of nothing but heaps of shifting sands, impenetrable jungles, waste lands, and 
salt-deserts. In ancient times there were large towns in these [wastes], and the names of two of 


* See below, p. 346. 


* Sir Henry Yole was guided by a just topographical 
sense ‘hen be conjectured (in & note contributed to 
Prejevalaky, Frem Xulja fo Lob-ner, p. 77, note 4) that 
Marco Polo's city of Lop might be located at what Prejevalsky 


briefly mentions as the ‘traces of a third very large city near . 


_Lob-nor, at 2 place called merely Anata-cher?, te. old town’. 
Prejevalsky's map shows that the Miran ruins are meant, and 
on the strength of Sir Henry Yule’s conjecture our maps 
have since continued to show them as ' Ruins of old Lob’. 
Tt was reserved for the spade to prove that the main ruins of 
Miran must have been deserted for many centuries before 
Marco Polo's caravan passed them, 

* That Marco Polo's town of Lop corresponds to the 


present Charkhlik was first recognized by M. Grenard, who, 
though he did not visit the ground himself, has correctly 
emphasized the importance of Charkhlik as the only possible 
site for a larger settlement at the crossways of several great 
routes; cl. Afisston Dutremil de Riins, iii, pp.149.8q.. There 
is much justice, too, in the remark that he adds: ‘I! me 
paralt absolument certain que toutes ces anciemmes villes entre 
Khotan et le Lob nor étaient de panvres bourgades qui n'ont 
acquis quelque célébrité que parce qu'elles étaient pour les 
ae des Gapes obligées, clairsemées dans |'étendue 


" CL Yule, Cashay, i. p. coxi; also cxuxiv; and below, 
chap. xrv, sec. tii, 
" Cf Elias and Ross, Tariths-Rashidi, p, 67, 


How long after Ser Marco's passage the ‘town’ and oasis peaked, 
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them have been preserved, namely Lob and Katak; but of the rest no name or trace remains; all 
are buried under the sand.’ The name Lop was all that survived during the centuries which 
followed until cultivation was once more resumed at the site of Charkhlik. We have already seen 
that the name had both a wider and a more confined local application, and it is, perhaps, not mere 
chance that the small fishermen’s village, some thirty-six miles to the north of Charkhlik, which is 
now specifically known as Lop (Map No. 57. B. 2), is among all the settlements of the Lopliks or 
‘Lop people ' the one nearest to the ‘town of Lop’, as Marco Polo knew it | 

lean find no distinct and certain reference to the Charkhlik oasis in such historical records as 
we possess of the Tarim Basin during the five centuries which intervened between the close of 
T'ang contro! of that region and Marco Polo's passage about A.D. 127374. But that the great 


T'ang times. southern route from Khotan to Sha-chou, which passed through it, must have been in use during 


this long period, at least intermittently, is proved by the numerous embassies from Khotan to the 
Chinese Imperial Court of which the Annals from the accession of the Posterior Chin to the close 
of the Sung Dynasty (a-p. 936-1126) have preserved us some records,’ An account of the route 
followed is, however, only given in the case of the return mission which the Emperor Kao-tsu 
dispatched to Khotan in 4.0.938" From this we see that the mission after leaving Sha-chou must: 
have travelled westwards, not by the route through the desert, but by the alternative one which 
skirts the high northern slopes of the Altin-tagh between Nan-hu and Bash-kurghan, and, after 
descending towards the Lop-nor depression, joins the former route near Miran." We shall discuss 
this route presently. The territory crossed west of Sha-chou is described as held by the tribe of 
the Chung-yiin, The mission on its progress ts said to have arrived at the ‘town of Ta-tun’, and 
physical conditions make it difficult to look for a ‘ town’ elsewhere than at the foot of the mountains. 
But whether Charkblik or some oasis further west is meant cannot be determined.'"* 

Safe ground is again reached for tracing the earlier history of Charkhlik in a record of the 
T'ang period. The itinerary given by the T'ang Annals for the route from Sha-chou to Khotan, 
of which M. Chavannes has published extracts," informs us that * 300 li to the south of the lake 
Puwchang $f § (Lop-not) is the garrison of Shik-ch'éng J HR or the “Stone Town "= this is the 
kingdom of Lew-/an $ fj of the Han epoch ; it is also called Shan-shan ff BE; 200 li further 
west one reaches Afsia-ck éng or the “ New Town”! Hosin-ch'éng, as we have already shown from 
the evidence furnished by the subsequent itinerary to Chii-mo or Charchan, must be identified with 
Vash-shabri.” Itappears to me equally certain that the" Stone Town‘ is to be located at Charkhlik.” 
Lam led to this identification not only by the distance of 200 li counted eastwards from the * New 
Town’ or Vash-shahri, but also by the reckoning of 300 li south of Lop-ndr; three daily marches 
aggregating over 64 miles are reckoned now from Charkhlik to Abdal on the Tarim, near which 
the westernmost part of the Lop-nor marshes may be said to begin. 

Special importance must be attached to the definite statement that the place was also called 


1 CE Elias and Ross, 7arithd-Rashids, p. 205 The ” Cf. Rémusat, Pile de Kholan, pp. 73-100, 
name Maisé, which Mirai Haidar repeatedly couples with Lob “ CE veparding thin mission alto Amcsal Aiiolam, 1. 
(see also #hid,, pp. 10, 52, 64, 496), and which has been dis- =p, 178 
cussed by Mr, Elins viva, pp. 14 8q., nove, is in all probability See Mape Nos. 61, 64, 65, 68, 71, 75. 7% 
connected with the term Aaik-shabrt. ‘This is still generally "4 For 7u-fem ch alo above, p. 299, note 36. 
applied in s vague fashion to any: ruins or “old towns” (boxe- " See above, p, 298, note 32; 306, note 4; App. 4. 
hake), existing or imagined to exist in the desert, throughout " CL Chavannes, Voyage ds Somg Fim, p. ty, note. 
the eastern portion of the Tarim Basin; cf, below, chap, x1, ™ See above, p. 306. : 
gec. iL "There seems good reason to assome that the term is ™ ‘The identity of the *Stone Town’ with Churkhilik: has 


derived from the word Aaéct, applied to the dead trees which are been correctly recognised already by Dr. Herrmann} cf. 
co abundant along dry river-conrses atl elsewhere inthe desert, Siiidenstragset, P. 100. See alao Desert Cathay, ke pe gam 
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Shan-shan, and was identified with the Lou-lan of the Han epoch; for this makes it clear that 
Charkhlik was already considered in T'ang times as the chief place of the whole Lop region, as it 
undoubtedly is at the present day. The questions as to the original application of the names of 
Shan-shan and Lou-lan will be considered in detail further on. But as regards the Chinese 
designation of Stone Town', which is not otherwise known, I may at once state my belief that it 
may well have been cdanected with the presence of large stones in the ancient mound known as 
Tora This stone material, evidently brought from a distance and in T'ang times, perhaps, found 
also in‘other mounds which have since disappeared, was bound to attract special attention on this 
alluvial flat which elsewhere only showed a uniform surface of loess or, outside the oasis, fine gravel 
and sand, 

It is regrettable that the T'ang records dealing with the Tarim Basin, as far as they have been Hostan- 
made accessible by M. Chavannes’ translation, do not include a special notice on Shan-shan or the tang . 
Lop tract, even though the ‘kingdom of Shan-shan’ is twice mentioned along with Kucha, Kara- Na-fi-pe. 
shahr, Charchan (Chi-mo), ete, among the territories of Eastern Turkestan which, about a.p. 639, 
acknowledged allegiance to a certain paramount chief of the Western Turks.’ But fortunately 
Hsiian-tsang’s route on his return from Khotan to China in a.p. 644-5 passed through this district, 
and to this fact we owe the brief but interesting notice which is the very last in the pilgrim’s long 
itinerary." From the old territory of Ch#movo-na or Chii-mo, corresponding to Charchan, * he 
continued his journey’, so the /7si-yd-<Ai tells us, ‘for about a thousand li to the north-east, and 
arrived at the old territory of Va-/uo jy Qi] WR. which is the same as the old Lou-/an country’. 

That the locality thus briefly mentioned corresponds to the present Charkhlik is made clear by Na-/w-o 
the distance and bearing, both of which agree with the present route from Charchan to Charkhlik.” Sr, 
There was no other practicable route which the pilgrim could have followed on his way from Charkhlik. 
Charchan to Sha-chou** To the importance to be attached to Hsilan-tsang’s identification of his 
Na-fu-po with the ancient Lou-lan I shall recur presently. But what calls for our immediate 
attention is the name Wa-fu-fo itself. In no other Chinese record is this designation met with, 
a circumstance which naturally suggests the assumption that Hsilan-tsang has preserved here, as 
often elsewhere, the phonetic rendering of a name in actual local use, and not some traditional or 
literary appellation. 

No satisfactory etymology has been given by Hsilan-tsang’s commentators for the name which WVe-fie-po 
the Chinese transcript Va-/u-fo was intended to render.** The conjectured original form *Vavapa ‘Tv tanacsibes 
may ‘look like Sanskrit’, but certainly has no meaning. Sir Henry Yule was guided by a tappier | 
philological instinct when he surmised that a derivative of the indigenous name meant by Hsian- 
tsang’s Va-fu-po may be found in the Zep of Marco Polo and modern local nomenclature.” 

Striking confirmation for this conjecture has been furnished by the Tibetan records on wood and 
paper which my excavations brought to light in such abundance from the ruined fort of Miran. 
The origin, date, and general character of these records will be discussed in a subsequent chapter,” 
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© See above, p. 314. 

® Cf Chavannes, 7ivret occtd., pp. 30, §7- 

= See Julien, Memorres, ii. p. 247; Watters, Fin Chang, 
li, Pe FO4= 

@ The identity of Hsttan-tsang’s Na-fo-po with Charkh- 
lik appears to have been. recognized by M. Grenard (see 
Mitcion D, de Rhins, i. p.-6c) and probably by others also; 
but I cannot find any definite statement of it before tmy 
reference in Derer? Cathay, i. p. 344. 

™ Sha-chou is distinctly mentioned in Hsflan-tsang’s 
biography as the first town reached by the pilgrim within the 


Chinese border; see Julien, Vir, p. 290; Beal, ffs, p. ara. 
The mention there made of the change from camel and pony 
transport to carts before reaching Sha-chov is significant, and 
points distinctly to the desert route having been followed. 

© For suggestions, ef ¢,g. Julien, Mfémorres, ii, p, 247; 
Teal, Sy-pe-ty, ii. p. 92g, where Mr, Ringemill's bold equation 
of *Navapa = *Nerapara, ie. Neapolis, is quoted, 

* CE Yule, Merco Pole, i. p. 194, note; Wylie, /. An- 
(drop, Trt, Xe Pr 24, NOE, 

"See below, chap. xn, sec. ¥. 
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Here it must ‘suffice to point out that they all belong to the period of Tibetan domination in 
Chinese Turkestin, which extended from approximately the last third of the eighth century to about 
the latter half of the ninth century A.D. 

In these documents the local name of Mod occurs with particular frequency, and since the 
context invariably shows that it must apply to localities identical with, or comprised in the same 
territory as, Miran, we may recognize in it the long-sought phonetic link between the form which 
Hstan-tsang's Ve-fu-fo was intended to reproduce and the Lop of Marco Polo.* As I am neither 
a Sinologist nor.a Tibetan scholar, I must hesitate to express any opinion as to whether the initial 
7 of the mediaeval and modern name, or the initial # of its Chinese and Tibetan representative, 
indicates more correctly the original local pronunciation. But I may at least point out that whereas 
the change of initial Skr. and Pkr. / into # is common in a number of Modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars,” the opposite conversion of initial «> / is familiar to me in at least one dialectic 
pronunciation of the Chinese ‘ Mandarin’ language.” 

For a synopsis of the Tibetan records in which od is mentioned, 1 must refer to section v of 
chapter x1, which deals with the excavations in the ruined fort of Miran. To judge from the abstracts 
of documents which Dr, Francke has made available in translation, the most frequent references are 
to two localities, designated as ‘ Great Nob’ (Vob-ched) and * Litle Nob" (V/od-chung) respectively. 
From a number of indications which the mention of the local name in addresses or the character of 
the context supplies, but which cannot here be discussed in detail, I conclude that the site of Miran, 
at which the documents were discovered, is meant by ‘ Lite Nob'™ If this-assumption is right, it 
is probable that ‘ Great Nob’ must be identified with Charkhlik. 

This distinction between ‘ Little’ and ‘Great Nob* corresponds to that which earlier texts 
indicate between the two main places of Shan-shan, Y’#-w1, ' the Old Town ', to the east, and /-Asiin, 
or ‘the New Town‘, these two being now represented, as I believe, by the sites.of Miran and 
Charkhlik respectively. In keeping with the character of the Tibetan occupation is the repeated 
reference made to séveral castles in Nob.* The mention once made.of ' Lower Nob’ shows that 
subdivisions other than ‘Great and Little Nob’ were also included in the district, just as in modern 
times the term Lop in general use comprises the whole region adjoining the terminal course of the 
Tarim and bordered by the Kuruk-tagh and Altin-tagh ranges, 
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We may now resume the task of tracing back the history of the Lop region in the records 
available for the periods which preceded the re-establishment of Chinese control over the Tarim 
Basin in T‘ang times, Our task is considerably facilitated by the fact that the Lop-nor, tract lies on 
the oldest route connecting China with Central Asia, and that this route retained its importance for 
traffic even during those times when Chinese political power had ceased to assert itself in the 
‘Western Regions’. 


™ For the first record of this view, see Dryri Cathay, 
iL. p. 449. “The: identifications, however, there proposed for 
‘Great Nob’ and ‘Lith Nob" were erroneous, having 
suggested themselves at a time when only a small portion of 
the materials was accessible in translation. 

= Cf. Grierson, Phenology of the Modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernacmlars, Z.D.M.G,, ti, Bd. go, rgn6,p.tg. [For Chinese 
renderings of } by WW, bee DoW Pelliot, Jj Asia‘, 1966, jan- 
ey P tig, note; ako /, Agia, tot4, sept.—oct,, 
Pp 385: 


* The Hunanese accent, to which I grew accustomed in 
colloquial intercourse with Chinese officials and literati in 
Chinese. Turkestin (cf. Desert Cathay, |. p, 143) seemed in- 
variably to torn man into fam, ming into fie, ete. 1 observed 
much the same in the rustic pronanciation of the districts 
which I visited in Kan-sn, 

™ CL below, p. 467. 

* See below, pp. g26-sq. 
 ™ Cf documents M.1. iii. 7} fv. 1925 vil 10; 2.9; also 
below, chap, ati, ec, ¥. 
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Thus the important description of the three routes to the West compiled about a.p, 607 by the -pei Cha 


Chinese general and diplomat P'ei Chit clearly indicates that the southern route passed through 
Shan-shan, south of Lop-nor, on to Yii-tien or Khotan.! As we.are distinctly told that P’ei Chi 
collected his information from the foreigners visiting Kan-chou, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
application of the name S#an-skax to the Lop tract was actually known locally and was not merely 
the result of learned conjecture. 

The same conclusion is justified in the case of the narrative of Sung Yiin, who reached the town 


Sung Viin'’s 
mention of 


of Shan-shan in a.v. 519 after having travelled three thousand five hundred li westwards through the gv 


territory of the T‘wyi-hon# As this people held the Koko-ndr region and the elevated plateaus 
west of it, Sung Yun must have travelled along the route which still leads from the Koko-nor across 
Tsaidam down to Miran and Charkhlik.* ‘The kings whom this town had [previously] owned have 
been conquered by the T'u-yi-hun; at present the ruler in this town is the second son of the [king 
of the] T'u-yii-hun; he has the title of the General Pacificator of the West and commands three 
thousand men whom he employs to stop the western Hu (barbarians).’ 

Sung Yiin’s account, brief as it is, is of considerable interest for our inquiry. It shows in the 
first place that the designation of S/an-sian was in actual use in the early part of the sixth century 


T'a-yil-hun 
occupa 
lion of — 


for the Lop tract; for a reference to the map and the study of his subsequent march westwards to Charkhlik. 


Tso-mo or Charchan show that the route he followed from the Koko-ndr region could not have 
debouched from the mountains elsewhere than upon Miran and Charkhlik. The mention of the T'u- 
yil-hun conquest, which a notice of the Pa shzé confirms for about A.p. 540 and extends to Charchan 
also, is of further interest because it may yet help to explain the appearance, more than a century 
later, of that new name of the territory which Hsilan-tsang's Ve-/w-fo is intended to transcribe, and 
which we have traced through the JVoé of the Tibetan records down to the modern Lop. Perhaps 
also the new name of Cher-chen, which first appears in the Tibetan records of Miran,’ may be 
attributed to the change wrought by this T'u-yi-hun occupation, But whereas Charchan at the 
time of Sung Yiin's passage counted only a hundred families,‘ the ‘town of Shan-shan’ must still 
have been a place of some size to serve asa royal residence, and the resources of its cultivated area 
must have been considerable to maintam a yarrison of three thousand men. The friendly relations 
which prevailed in the early part of the sixth century between the T'u-yii-hun and the Northern Wei 
dynasty of cognate origin ruling in China," explain why the T'u-yi-hun established at Shan-shan 
might be considered, in the eyes of a Chinese official mission, as an outpost of the Empire against 
the ‘Western barbarians’. 

We may here conveniently take note of the account which Fa-hsien, the earliest of the Buddhist 
pilgrims from China to the Western regions, has left of Shan-shan.* He and four other monks, in 
the autumn of a. p. 400, started from the frontier territory of Tun-huang, ‘in the suite of an envoy’. 
The prefect of Tun-huang ‘had supplied them with the means of crossing the desert [before them], 
in which there are many evil demons and hot winds. Travellers who encounter them perish all to 


' See Ritter, diven, ¥. pp 963, quoting from Neumann, lo Hst-ning ; of. 7" ewagyhto, 1905, p. 341, Bat his lamentably 
Astatische Studien, p, 196; also Richthofen, Céma, i. p. 530, brief narrative does not specify the intermediate stages, 
note. * See Voyage de Song Fun, p, tz, note 7; also above, 
* Cf Chavannes, Veragy & Song Fun, p. 12; concerning p. 298. 
the To-yil-lmn, cf sud. p, m1, note §, and pow also * Found in document M.1 xxviii. 2. 
M, Pelliot’s note inf; Ani/., 1914, xx. pp. 520 #4, * See Chavannes, Voyage de Seng Fun, p. 13; also above, 
® See e.g. the Royal Geogr. Society's map of 7idel.and fhe p. 207. 
terrounding regions, 1904, The same roule must have been fol- " Sce Chavannes’ article, Jinagwple, Z"ouny-pac, 1905, 
Jowed also by the Indian Buddhist monk Jinagupta, but jn. the P. 333- ji 
reverse direction, whenabout a.m, 657 he proceeded from Khotan * See Legge, Zhavelt of Fii-hien, p. 01 sqq. 
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a man. There is not-a bird to be seen in the air above, nor an animal on the ground below. 
Though you look all round most earnestly to find where you can cross, you know not where to make 
your choice, the only mark and indication being the dry bones [left upon the sand}’ 

‘After travelling for seventeen days, a distance, we may calculate, of about 1,500 li, [the 
pilgrims] reached the kingdom of Shen-shen (i.e., Shan-shan), a country rugged and hilly, with 
a thin and barren soil. The blothes of the common people are coarse, and like those worm it our 
latid of Han, some wearing felt and others rough serge or cloth of hair ;—this was the only difference 
seen among them. The king professed [our] law, and there might be in the country more than four 
thousand monks who were all students of the Htnayana, ‘The common people of this and other 
kingdoms [in that region], as well as the Sramans, all practise the rules of India, only that the latter 
do so more exactly, and the former more loosely. . . . Here they stayed for about a month, and 
then proceeded on their journey, fifteen days’ walking bringing them to the country of Woo-e.’ 

The description of the desert crossed by the pilgrims on the way from Tun-huang to Shan-shan 
agrees so closely with the details given by Marco Polo of hig journey through the ‘ Desert of Lop’, 
and with other early accounts of the desert route between Lop and Tun-huang, that no doubr can 
arise as to the route followed by Fa-hsien and his companions. Moreover, archaeological evidence 
conclusively proves that the old settlement north of the Lop-ndr marshes was by that time already 
abandoned, so that it seems certain that the Shan-shan forming Fa-hsien's goal was the Lop tract of 
which the remains of Miran and Charkhlik mark the chief sites. This location is consistent with the 
seventeen days’ journey and the distance of 1,500 ]i that he gives: the actual marching distance, which 
we measured with the cyclometer, was close on 380 miles between Charkhlik and Tun-huang, or 332 
miles between Mirin and Tun-huang. The pilgrims’ subsequent journey of fifteen days to Wu-i 
(Woo-e), with its north-westerly bearing, also confirms the identification ; for there is good reason to 
believe that Fa-hsien’s //u-7 {jj #j is but a variant of the form Wu-cki § 2, which figures 
‘i: Buddhist works as the designation of the Yen-i'i 7% 7% of Chinese historical texts, corresponding 
to the present Kara-shahr.’ The distance from Charkhlik to Kara-shahr by the map works out at 
about 280 miles, for which fifteen days’ travel appears a very reasonable allowance, fourteen stages: 
being counted on the present postal route between the two places. | 

Fa-hsien’s description of the country as ‘ rugged and hilly with a thin and barren soil’ finds its 
explanation in the extensive mountain tract, towards the Chimen-tagh and Gass Lake, which affords 
grazing for the large flocks of Charkhlik and is still included in the district. This also accounts for the 
prevalence of woollen clothing which the pilgrim mentions, The reference to the flourishing condition 
of Buddhism is interesting in view of the archaeological discoveries described below, and so ts the 
mention of the four thousand Buddhist monks whom Fa-hsien found in the territory; for, however 
large relatively the monastic portion of the population may be in Buddhist countries like Tibet, it 
appears to me improbable that the modern Lop region, with its available agricultural resources, 
could possibly maintain this number of idlers. The progress of desiccation, with its consequent 
reduction of the productive area, seems to supply the only adequate explanation of the statement. 

It is convenient to depart slightly from the strict chronological order in connexion with. 
Fa-hsien’s record: for in conjunction with Sung Yiin’s itinerary it helps to render more certain 
the interpretation of the important topographical data to be found in Li Tao-ylian's commentary on 
the ' Book of the Rivers’, the Shue Cheng. As the author died in a.p. 527, the latest date for the 
information it furnishes is approximately fixed in the time of Sung YGn, But there is good reason 

" Ch Watters, Fuim Citwang, |. 6. Mr. Watters o en lit ' yoda 
identification of War with ase hike a comin by the fates Gasew', wha say Vsecnge se ce i ae ~~ 
evidence adduced by Ti. Chavannes in his remurks upon Toung-pao, 190%, py G64, note &. 
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to think that much, if not most, of that information, as far as it concerns the Tarim Basin, goes back 
to earlier periods, when Chinese knowledge of that region was much more intimate. In discussing 
above the history of Chii-mo or Charchan, Li Tao-yilan's notice of the river of A-nou-ta or Chii-mo 
has already been quoted from M. Chavannes' translation.'* The information about Shan-shan or 
Lou-lan is given to supplement that notice.” an 

After the river of Chikmo (or Charchan-darya) and the ‘ River of the South’ (i. ¢ the Khotan 
River merged in the Tarim) have effected their junction, they are said to flow eastwards under the 
name of the Chu-pin + 37 ja] River. * The Chu-pin River further east passes north of the kingdom 
of Shan-shan #$ %. The capital [of this kingdom] is the town of /-Asiin fff $i. This was at one 
time the territory of Low-/an (i (j.' It is important to note the bearing of the topographical 
indications here given. They prove that at the period from which Li Tao-ytian’s information dated, 
and apparently earlier also, the main territory of Shan-shan, along with its capital [-hstin, must have 
been situated to the south of the course of the Tarim as it flowed eastwards after its junction with 
the Charchan River. Reference to the map shows that this description tallies accurately with the 
position of Charkhlik and Miran in relation to the present terminal course of the Tarim after it has 
received the waters of the Charchan River. The passage further proves that in Li Tao-yiian’s time, 
and probably Jong before, the position indicated for the territory of Shan-shan was held to have been 
also that of the Lou-lan kingdom, which figures so prominently in the account of the ‘Western 
Regions’ found in the Former Han Annals. 

Li Tao-yiian next proceeds to notice an important event in the history of Lowlan belonging to 
the year 77 ec. His record is undoubtedly derived from Chapter xcvi of the Former Han 
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Annals, where, as we shall see, the event is told with additional details. But Li Tao-yiian’s abstract Annals 


states the essential facts so clearly that it will be convenient to reproduce here M. Chavannes’ 
version of it. ‘The king of Lowlan having failed in respect towards the Han, Huo Kuang 
charged the Superintendent of P*ing-lo, Fu Chich-tzi, to kill him and to nominate a successor in his 
place. The Han subsequently put on the throne Wei-t'u-chi, son of the preceding king, whom they 
held as a hostage, and changed the name of the kingdom into that of Sian-shan. At the time when 
all the officials came to the A’/ng gate to wish him a ceremonious farewell, the king on his own 
account addressed this request to the Son of Heaven: “! have lived long among the Han and fear 
that the son of the former king may do me harm. In my kingdom there is the town of Asin, 
which is a fertile and rich locality. I wish you to-send a general to establish there a military colony 
and to accumulate grain so that | may find support from his prestige and authority.” There- 
upon colonists were settled there to maintain the peace.’ 


Li Tao-yiian’s relation of these events has an interest of its own; for it shows that the ‘town Chinese 
of I-hsiin', where this Chinese military post was established soon after 77 5.c., was not considered alse 


# See above, p. 297; Chavannes, Z"oenyr-pao, 1905, 
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4 M. Chavannes, when discussing the question as to the 
position of Lou-lan in his note on a passage of the I¥é2' tia 
( 7" aung-pao, 1905, Pp. 537, hove 2), has endeavoured to utilize 
the imporiant information furnished by Li Tao-yfian as to the 
position of the towns J-Asf« and J W-sr, without, however, 
arriving at any topographically clear conclusions. He has 
rightly seen that I-hsfin corresponds to Heilan-teang's Va-fw- 
po (Le, Charkhlik), bot on the other hand has been led into 
double and difficulties by the assumption that I-hstin was 
identical also with the ‘New Town" which the Tang-Annals 
mention 200 li west of the ‘Stone Town’, and which, as we 


that Li Tao-yitan’s comments—‘un document géographique 
de ta plus haute importance; mala... donvent fort abscur’, 
as M. Chavannes rightly pots it—can be utilized to full ad- 
vantage only by analysing them with closest attention to actual 
geographical features. 

Dr, Herrmann has discussed the question of Lou-lan and 
Shan-shan at some length, Serdensfrassn, pp. 101 sqq,, and 
has done useful work there by disposing of an erroneous 
theory which would carry Lou-lan far away northward to the 
vicinity of Hiami. But he places Vd-ni at Charkhilk, without 
taking sufficient notice of Li Tao-yian's topographical indi- 
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by Li Tao-yiian, or rather the older authority he followed, to have been an earlier capital of Shan- 
shan or Lou-lan. However, its situation must have lain near the ancient capital of the kingdom; 
otherwise the establishment of a Chinese military colony there could not have served its avowed 
object of rendering the position of the new king secure. Thus the presumption fs created that the 
ancient capital also, like I-hstin itself, lay to the south of the terminal course of the Tarim. 

Before proceeding to record the data which enable us more definitely to fix the place of that 
earlier capital, the commentator makes a long digression to record an anecdote which has no direct 
bearing on the question immediately before us, but which it will be necessary to consider hereafter, 
It concerns the foundation of a military colony at Lou-lan by a certain Chinese commander, 
So Man, who was believed to have secured the necessary irrigation by means of a dam across the 
Chu-pin River, and to have miraculously protected this dam against the river's flood, after the 
fashion of the story of Achilles and the river Xanthus. Whatever historical facts underlie this 
anecdote, their time and place must be looked for elsewhere; for, on the one hand, inferential 
evidence shows that the alleged founder of this colony belonged to the Later Han period, while, on 
the other, geographical considerations point clearly to some locality higher up on the Tarim as the 
site of the dam which figures in the story. We shall have to return to it when discussing the ruined 
site north of the Lop desert.* 

Resuming his geographical account, Li Tao-ylian proceeds to tell us : ‘ This river [of Chu-pin] 
empties itself eastwards into the lake. The lake is to the north of Lou-lan, at the town of Vit-n 
$F Ye This [town of Yii-ni] is the one which is usually designated as the “old eastern town” 
I HR. [tis 1,600 i distant from the Yang barrier J} (f; towards the north-west it is distant 
1,785 li from Wu-lei f% &; on the east it is 1,865 li from the kingdom of Mo-shan #4 [lj ; towards 
the north it is distant 1,890 li from Chit-shih #§ fijj (Turfan).’ The distances and bearings here 
indicated, together with a brief description of the land and its products, are directly taken from the 
account of the kingdom of Shan-shan or Lou-lan™ in the Former Han Annals. Hence the discussion 
of them will best be left until we come to examine that account. Here it suffices to note that they 
are easily reconciled with the location of Yii-ni to the south of the terminal marshes of the Tarim. 

The point of essential importance is that the tradition of Li Tao-yilan’s time knew Y#-n#, 
which in the Former Han Annals figures as the capital of Shan-shan or Lou-lan, as ‘ the Old Town’, 
and placed it to the east of L-hstin, the actual capital of the territory. It must further be kept in 
view that whereas I-hsiin is described as situated to the south of the united course of the Charchan 
and Tarim rivers, Yu-ni is placed by Li Tao-ytlan to the south of * the lake’ which receives them, 
and apparently not far from it. If wenow compare with these data the geographical facts regarding 
the areas of early occupation in the Lop tract as well as the archaeological evidence detailed below, 
we are, I think, necessarily led to the conclusion that I-hstin must be located at the present 
Charkhlik, while the position of Yii-ni or the ‘old eastern town’ is marked by the earlier remains 
of the Miran Site. It will be seen further on that these ruins must have been abandoned well before 
Li Tao-ytian’s time, and that their distance from the nearest Lop-nér marshes northward is even 
now, in spite of the latter’s obvious shrinkage, scarcely more than twelve miles. 

The main argument for these identifications lies in the fact that the relative position assigned 
to I-hsiin and Yii-ni by our texts corresponds exactly to that actually observed in the case of 
Charkhlik and the Miran Site. As regards the identity of the latter with YU-ni, important 
confirmatory evidence is supplied by the fact that the excavations described below prove the old 


See below, chap. xi, sec, x. 
* Cf Wylie, Noles om the Western Regions, in J. Anthrop. Inst, x. p. 24. 
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town site to have been deserted by the fourth or fifth century at the latest, i.e, in the period which 
elapsed between the redaction of the Former Han Annals and that of Li Tao-yiian’s commentary. 
On the other hand, the location at Charkhlik of I-hsiin or the new capital of Shan-shan, as a Chinese 
commentator of the C¥izn Han shu has rightly called it by inference,’ is strongly supported by the 
evidence that Charkhlik has been the chief place of the Lop district from Hsilan-tsang’s time 
onwards, It seems reasonable to suppose that the local conditions were not essentially different in 
Li Tao-yiian's time, only little more than a century earlier. 

[Since the above was written an important paper by M. Pelliot (1916) has discussed two Later texts 

texts of T'ang times which seem to prove that at that period Chinese local belief identified ayes 
L-hstin with Miran. One is a passage of the itinerary preserved in the Hsin Tang shu, from which 
we have already quoted the notice concerning ‘the garrison of the Stone Town’ or Charkhlik. 
Immediately before this we are told : ‘From the southern shore of the P'u-ch'ang sea (Lop-nor) one 
passes the town of the seven military colonies which is the town of LAstu ft {& of the Han. 
Then to the west [of this town] after Soli one arrives at the strong place of the Stone Town 
(Shih-ch'tng-chén), which is same as the kingdom of Lou-lan of the Han and is also called 
Shan-shan. \t is 300 li to the south of the sea P'n-ch'ang (Lop-nor), M. Pelliot convincingly 
accounts for the graphic confusion between the forms /Asim and J-isiv and quotes two further 
passages in which the same locality is mentioned under the latter form of the name. They are 
found in a geographical text dated a.p. 885 and contained in the MS. Ch. 917 which I recovered 
from the walled-up temple library of the ‘ Thousand Buddhas’ near Tun-huang. There the * Town 
of the military colony’ is twice referred to as identical with the town /-Asiw and as situated 180 li to 
the east of the town of Shan-shan, i.e, the town which after a.p, 675 was called the ‘strong place 
of the Stone Town’ (Shth-ch'éng-chén). 

M. Pelliot has already pointed out that the name ‘ Town of the military colony’ is derived from ‘Town of 
the Chinese military colony which, as the record in the Former Han Annals discussed below shows, —oqy" 
was placed at I-hsiin (or E-hsiu) in 77 2.¢** Taking into account the eastern bearing from the 
‘Stone Town’, i.e. Charkhlik, and the distance of 180 li indicated (the 80 li of the T'ang itinerary 
is clearly only a graphic error), I am led to conclude that the locality intended by the two texts 
must be the site of Miran. It is clear that this location of I-hstin (I-hsiu) cannot be reconciled with 
the one which is inferred above from Li Tao-yiian’s text. If we adopt it, Yii-ni, the old Lou-lan 
capital, would have to be placed at Charkhlik,“* and this is directly contradicted by the bearing 
which Li Tao-yiian records for i. The fact that his text goes back to the beginning of the sixth 
century A.D., if not earlier, while the two T'ang texts belong to the ninth century, may explain the 
discrepancy, but it does not settle the question which of the two locations (Miran or Charkhlik) was 
the right one. The Lop region had passed out of Chinese control for a long period before the 
T’ang reconquest of the Tarim Basin, and this may well have brought about a confusion of the 
historical nomenclature. It must also be remembered that at the time when the texts just quoted 
were written, in the ninth century a.p.. Chinese rule over the Lop region had long yielded to 
Tibetan inyasion.] 

Li Tao-yiian’s notice, as faras it concerns us here, concludes with a statement about the lake which Designation 
receives the waters of the Tarim. It has its interest for the much-debated question as to the ancient Of Hop-n5r_ 


_ ™ Cf, Chavannes in 7" oung-fae, 1905, P. 637, note 2, Appendix A, 1. a 
quoting Heli Song. “” See below, p. 342. 
™® See Pelliot, Ze‘ Cha Trheou tou fou Sou fou Ring’ et la “ Cf. for this view, first suggested by M. Grenard, 
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position of Lop-nor. It incidentally also shows that the older name of Loutan or Lao-lan must have 
long survived in popular use. ‘This is why the local people ordinarily call the lake Lao-/an 
2 Bl HG. This is the term used by the Shih shih Asi yit chi when it says: “ The River of the 
South, coming from Yi-t'ien (Khotan), proceeds towards the north-east for 3,000 li, and on its 
arrival at Shan-shan enters into the LaoJan lake.”* This is not the place to enter upon the 
‘Lop-nor question’ in general, complicated, perhaps, quite as much as elucidated by the con- 
troversial literature which has accumulated over it since the days of the protagonists Prejevalsky 
and Richthofen. But for the historical student the Lao-lan lake in this passage can scarcely refer 
to anything but the Kara-koshun marshes, which occupied then much the same place which they 
do now. 

We may now resume our task of tracing back historical notices of the Lop tract previous to 
Fa-hsien’s journey. I can find no mention of it in the passages concerning the Western Regions 
which M. Chavannes has rendered accessible from the records of the Chin dynasties (4... 265-419), 
though the successful expedition of Lu Kuang in a.p. 383, which on the one side touched Kara- 
shahr and Kucha and on the other Chi-mo or Charchan, must have also passed through Shan- 
shan,* But it is of interest to remark that a Chinese notice quoted by Rémusat refers, under the 
date of a.p, 280, to Shan-shan as the key of the southern route leading from China to Khotan, and 
to its chiefs as having friendly relations with the Empire.* In a.p, 283 the Chin Annals mention 
the dispatch of young men of princely descent from Shan-shan to take up service at the Imperial 
Court." We shall see in the next chapter how striking a confirmation these statements have 
received from the discoveries of Chinese records belonging to the first half of the Chin epoch which 
Dr. Hedin’s and my own excavations brought to light from the ruins of the Chinese military station 
of ‘ Lou-lan’, in the north of the Lop desert and on the ancient ‘middle route" connecting the 
Tarim Basin with Tun-huang."* 

For the immediately preceding ‘Epoch of the Three Kingdoms’ (4.0. 220-265) the extant 
portion of the Wei dio, composed between a.p, 239 and 265," furnishes particularly important 
notices about the three routes which were then distinguished as leading from Tun-huang to the 
Western Regions, and to which it will be necessary to refer repeatedly hereafter, The description 
of the foreign territories along the Southern route opens with ' the kingdom of Chii-mo (Charchan), 
the kingdom of Hsias-yuan, the kingdom of Ching-chtiek, the kingdom of Low-lan, which are all 
dependencies of Shan-shan’, this list being followed by an enumeration of territories westwards, 
dependent upon Khotan.” There can be no doubt that by Shan-shan is here meant the present 
Lop tract with its main oasis of Charkhlik. The identity of Chi-mo, Hsiao-yian, and Ching-chiteh 
with the ancient oases stretching from Charchan to the end of the Niya River has been fully 
discussed already.” With regard to the ‘kingdom of Lou-lan’, here mentioned as distinct from 
Shan-shan, it will be best to reserve our views until we have examined all archaeological data now 
available for the ' Lou-lan Site’ north of Lop-nor, and until we have ascertained the light which they 
throw on the few historical notices relating to it 

The essential interest of the We /#o record lies in the fact that it mentions the dependence on 


Cf. Chavannes in Ancient Khofan, |. p. 544; Vere " Cf Chavannes, Les Pays d'cecident Paprds le Wei lie, 
de Song Yun, p. 13, nove 2, For the extracts from the Crm in J"oung-pao, £905, pp. 519 8q9- 
shu cf Ancient Khotan, i. pp- §42 54% * Cf, Chavannes, 7"oung-pas, 1905, PP. 635 Bq. The 
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Shan-shan of the above-named territories for exactly the same period for which we have 
documentary proof of such dependence in the case of Ching-chileh, Le the territory of which the 
Niya Site represents the chief place. In discussing,she Kharosthi documents on wood found at this 
site, I have already emphasized the importance of the two rectangular double tablets, N. XxIv, 
viii. 74, 93. which together with the covering-tablet of a third rectangular document, N. xxxvit. 
i, 2, bear the seal impression in clay of Bf 3 Hh Fl Shanshan chiin yin, meaning ‘seal of the 
contmand of Shan-shan' One of the complete tablets contains a deed concerning the sale of land, 
and its attestation by the chief Chinese official of Shan-shan demonstrates the control exercised in 
civil affairs by the Chinese administration of this territory even as far as the Niya River. The date 
of the Niya tablets is approximately fixed by the dated Chinese record of a.n. 269, N, xv. 326, 
brought to light on my former expedition.” 

That the native ruler of Shan-shan also shared this extended authority is proved by another 
epigraphic find which | made at the Niya Site in tgor. It is the rectangular covering tablet 
N. xv, 345, which appears to have originally been fitted as the lid to a small box, and which bears 
the inscription : ‘{Edict of] the king of Shan-shan.’* Another Chinese tablet, N. xv. 93, which 
mentions Shan-shan along with Kara-shahr, Kucha, and Kashgar as subject to an unnamed native 
ruler, seems to belong to the time of Wu-ti (A.. 265-290), the first Emperor of the Western Chin 
dynasty. It probably refers, as M. Chavannes has shown, to Lung Hui, king of Kara-shahr, who 
about the close of that reign established his hegemony over the whole of the ‘Tarim Basin. 


Srcrion [1IL—SHAN-SHAN IN THE LATER HAN ANNALS. 


The notices of Shan-shan become more numerous and historically more interesting as we turn 
to the Annals of the Later Han dynasty (a.». 25-220), Chapter CXVIII of these Annals, dealing 
with the "Western Regions’, is based mainly on the official report furnished about a.p. 125 by the 
Chinese general Pan Yung, who, together with his even more famous father Pan Ch'ao, was chiefly 
‘ngtrumental in the re-establishment of Chinese political control over the Tarim Basin, effected after 
a.p. 73° In this process of reconquest Shan-shan, through its geographical position, was of 
considerable importance, as we find in the references made to the territory. 

The general description of the ' Western territories’ subject to the Later Han dynasty and 
extending as far as the Pamirs mentions Shan-shan as situated on the route which led from 
‘Tun-huang, through the gate-stations of Yii-mén and Yang, westwards.* From Shan-shan onwards 
two lines of communication are described as leading to the Ts‘ung-ling, or Pamirs, and across them 
to the distant countries west. Of the southern one we are told that it passed along the northern 
foot of the K'un-Iun to So-ch or Yarkand. As the territories of Shan-shan, Chii-mo (Charchan), 
Ching-chich (Niya), Chu-mi (Chira-Keriya tract),*and Yil-rien (Khotan) are successively mentioned 
as passed by this route after leaving Yii-ménfits identity in the main with the present-day caravan 
route from Tun-huang to Khotan via Charkhlik is certain. The northern route is described as 
leading along the North Mountains, i.e. the TYien-shan, to Kashgar. The exact point of its 
divergence from the southern route is not stated; but a reference to Céé-shiA or Turfin shows 


* Cf above, p. 29°. ' Cf, Chavannes’ translation of this chapter of the Later 
See Ancient Kholan, i, p. 37% Han Annals and his introductory remarks in Ler payer ocer 
Ch Ancien! Khotan, & pp. 361, 37%, 338 The word = dent dfaprés I+ Heom Ham chow, Toimg-pao, 1907, pp. 149 $44 

in brackets represents a character not legible with complete * See Chavannes, (drd., pp. 169 8q. 

, " For the identification of (CA@-on, also spelt Fil-mi or 
* Cf Chavannes in Amcimt Kholan, |. pp. 537: 643: Han-mi, see Ancien! Khotan, p. 467. 
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" that this northern route must have joined the main road which still leads through the string of 
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oases, at the southern foot of the T'Yien-shan, to Kashgar. 

The Later Han Annals unfortunately do not furnish any topographical details about Shan- 
shan. But that this ‘kingdom’ was then of large extent and possessed considerable resources is 
proved by a record of the political conditions prevailing in the southern portion of the Tarim Basin 
during the years 4.p, 58-75." We are there informed that at the time when Kuang-t@, king of 
Khotan, subdued all the kingdoms from Ching-chiieh (Niya) to Su-lé (Kashgar), 'the king of Shan- 
shan also began to become powerful, From this time, on the southern route these two kingdoms 
[of Khotan and Shan-shan] were alone great throughout the region east of the Ts‘ung-ling.’ 
A further reference to the same period is found in the statement of the Annals about Shan-shan 
having annexed {stao-ytian, Ching-chiich, Fung-lu, and Chil-mo, all territories, as we have seen, 
ranged along the ‘southern route’ towards the confines of Khotan.* This assertion of strength 
justifies the belief, suggested also by other data noticed below, that the Shan-shan of that epoch, 
corresponding to the Lop region in its widest sense, comprised a much larger area of settled 
occupation than can now be found near the terminal course of the Tarim. 

In ap, 45 we find Shan-shan mentioned among the territories which, threatened by the growing 
power of Hsien, king of So-ch’é or Yarkand, endeavoured to secure Chinese protection by 
princes as hostages to the Imperial court.* But the help thus solicited proved of no avail ; for in 
the year following An #, king of Shan-shan, was attacked and defeated by the troops of Hsien, and, 
after the loss of a thousand men, was forced to take refuge in the mountains. The attack is said to 
have been provoked by the refusal of the Shan-shan chief, in reply to Hsien’s demand, to cut the 
route which connected his territory with China. In this demand a clear proof may be recognized of 
the importance attaching to Shan-shan as the key of the most direct route leading into the Tarim 
Basin from the confines of the Empire. Since the Empire was then not yet strong enough to 
resume political aspirations westwards, Shan-shan as well as Turfan was forced to seek support 
elsewhere by submitting to the Hsiung-nu or Huns in the north, 

The importance for Chinese policy which Shan-shan derived from its geographical position is 
strikingly attested by the record of the events that it witnessed at the very commencement of the 
operations leading to the re-establishment of Chinese authority throughout the Tarim Basin in the 
last quarter of the first century a.p, After sixty years of interrupted relations, as the Annals tell us, 
the * Western regions’ became again a field for Chinese political activity when the Emperor Ming-ti 
in.a.D, 73 sent troops to the north to exact retribution for the raids of the Hsiung-nu or Huns.’ 
Having distinguished himself in the first expedition towards Himi and Barkul, Pan Ch’ao, still 
a subordinate commander but destined to become the reconqueror of the Tarim Basin, was sent on 
2 political mission to the ‘Western countries’. It was at Shan-shan that he laid the foundation of 
his far-reaching success." Received at first with attention by Kuang, king of Shan-shan, but 
subsequently thwarted through the secret arrival of a Hun envoy, he promptly established his 
ascendancy over the king and his territory by a cleverly planned night attack on the Hun camp, 
which he surprised and, in spite of the smallness of his own escort, completely destroyed, After 
having thus secured Chinese control over Shan-shan, Pan Ch'ao proceeded westwards, and by 
a similar bold action assured the allegiance of the king of Khotan, who dominated the Southern 
route. By a.p. 74 he had extended Imperial authority as far as Kashgar.’ | 


* See Chavannes, T"oung-fao, 1907, fp. 171 aq. ploit in Pan Ch'ao’s Central-Asian career, cf. his biography 
" ‘See above, pp. 219 $q., 2954-5 Anccens Kiodan, |, p, 163. translated by M. Chavannes from the Anao Han she in his. 
Cf. Chavannes, 7" oump-pac, 1907, pp. 199 89. paper Trott géutraux chinois, T*oung-pao, 1906, pp. 238.594. 
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There is no need for us here to follow the successive operations by which Pan Ch’ao, in spite 
of scanty support from the distant Empire, succeeded in gradually consolidating Chinese control 


over the Tarim Basin and making his influence felt even in 


Sogdiana and among the Indo- 


Scythians on the Oxus, But it is worth notice that it was not until A.p. 94 that Pan Chao, with 
the help of a large locally raised force, to which along with seven other kingdoms Shan-shan supplied 


its contingent, succeeded in completing his conquest by the subjugation of the Kara-shahr region.” 
As long as that territory remained beyond direct control, the route leading to the Tarim Basin 


through Hami and Turfan could not have been safely used by the Chinese for military and commercial 

| it ‘This circumstance must have greatly increased the importance during that period of 
the route which connected Tun-huang with Shan-shan and thence bifurcated to skirt the oases along 
the foot of K'an-lun and T'ien-shan respectively. 

There will be occasion later to discuss this route and its bifurcation in detail, Here it must 
suffice to note how the natural difficulties presented by the desert nature of the first part of the 
route have found expression in Pan Ch’ao's own words. In a report addressed to the throne in 
A.D, 78, which the Annals reproduce im exfenso," he refers to his policy of * using barbarians to attack 
barbarians’, but at the same time asks for a small Chinese force to furnish a mucleus for the troops 
of the various kingdoms with which he proposes to subdue Kucha. In order to prove that the 
supplies necessary for the maintenance of this Chinese contingent would neither involve expense to 
the Empire nor cause local difficulties, the general emphasizes the fact that ‘at So-ch’é and Su-lé 
(Yarkand and Kashgar) the cultivated soil is fertile and ample; the pastures there are luxuriant and 
extensive’, and significantly adds: ‘this region cannot be compared with the one which extends 
between Tun-huang and Shan-shan,’ 

In A.D, 105, a few years after the aged Pan Ch'ao had retired, the Western Regions, of which 
he had been Protector-General, revolted, and as the Imperial Government was unwilling to make 
fresh efforts in those distant territories, the Huns soon reasserted their former predominance." In 
order to ward off the resulting attacks of the Huns who were ravaging the Tun-huang border, 
So Pan, a Chinese general, was in a.p, 119 sent to garrison Hami. Thereupon the king of 
Shan-shan, along with the ruler of Turfan, made his submission. But a few months later So Pan 
and his small force were destroyed by the Huns, and the king of Shan-shan, seriously threatened, 
turned to Tun-huang to implore help." The Imperial government contented itself with appointing 
an assistant “Protector of the Western Countries’, to reside at Tun-huang, and with declaring 
a nominal supremacy. But in the course of the deliberations at court which preceded this decision, 
and which are recorded at great length by the Later Han Annals in the biography of Pan Yung, 
Pan Ch'ao's son," we read for the first time of a protective measure closely concerning the Lop 
region and its ancient topography. 

Besides the appointment of the officer already mentioned to command a small force at Tun- 
huang, Pan Yung proposed that ‘a Chang-shih of the Western Countries should be sent, at the head 


w Cf Chavannes, 7Z"vang-pao, 1906, pp. 234 qq 

" Though the biography of Pan Ch'ao does not mention 
the specific reason, it appears probable that this prolonged 
resistance of Yen-ch'i or Kara-shahr and the consequent 
obstruction of the true Norther route were directly doc to 
the close vicinity of the Huns on the north and to the facility 
with which they could make their power felt in the Kan- 
shar region. A reference to the map shows how easy of 
access Kara-shahr and the basin of the Baghrash Lake are 
from the great grazing valleys of Yuldus and the Kunges 


River in the T'ien-shan, These must have been favourite 
haunts of the Huns, just as they were later on of the Turks 
and Mongols. It is this g ical feature which has 
determined the peculiar réle of the Kara-shahr tract in the 
history of Chinese Turkestfin ; cf, below, chap. xxtx. see, i, 

* See Tsung-pas, 1906, pp. 224 #yX. 

"CY, dad., p.. 226, 

'\ See T'eungpas, 1907, p. 160. 

" CF. tid, p. 16%, atid Z"eunp-pas, 1906, p. 246, 

" Cf. ibid, 1906, pp. 246 sqq. 
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of five hundred men, to organize a military colony at Lou-lan. On the West this officer will 
dominate the roads which lead to Yen-ch'i (Kara-shahr) and Ch'in-tzii (Kucha). On the South he 
will fortify the courage of Shan-shan and Yii-vien (Khotan). On the North he will overawe the 
Hsiung-nu (Huns). On the East he will be a neighbour to Tun-huang. It 1s in this that there lies 
real advantage.’""* The same record, in reproducing Pan Vung’s answer to a question raised in 
council, makes him indicate still more clearly the purpose of the proposed military colony at Lou-lan. 
It was primarily intended to secure the Chinese hold over Shan-shan and the indispensable route 
leading through it. ‘Now the king of Shan-shan, Yu-huan jj 7, is a descendant of Chinese on 
the female side. If the Hsiung-nu carry out their projects, Yu-huan will certainly die. Now, 
though these people be like to birds and to wild beasts, they know how to avoid what is harmful, 
If we move out troops to establish a military colony at Lou-lan, this will suffice to secure us their 
hearts.” 1 

In the following chapter I hope to show by archaeological proofs that the position of this 
military colony at Lou-lan, then projected and afterwards actually established, is represented by the 
ruins of the fortified settlement north of Lop-noér which Dr. Hedin first discovered, and which I was 
able fully to survey and explore." There, too, will be the place to examine the reasons which may 
explain why the earlier designation of Zow-/an, originally borne by the whole of Shan-shan or Lop, 
was retained or revived in Chinese official use for this particular locality. 

In any case it is easy to see how completely the position of that ruined settlement answered the 
strategic objects set forth by Pan Yung for his proposed military colony. Situated on the most 
direct route from Tun-huang towards the terminal course of the Konche-darya or Kara-shahr River, 
it commanded the roads both to Kara-shahr and Kucha. A Chinese garrison placed there had the 
chief settlements of Shan-shan, about Miran and Charkhlik, sufficiently near on the south to assert 
a reassuring and controlling influence over them. At the same time it was particularly well situated 
to ward off any Hun raids which might be directed against the route from the Turfan side on the 
north and across the western Kuruk-+agh. Finally,as reference to the map shows, its distance from 
Tun-huang or Sha-chou was shorter than that of any other place capable of permanent occupation 
on the routes connecting the Tarim Basin with that true base for all Chinese enterprise westwards. 

Pan Yung's recommendation as regards the military colony at Lou-lan was not immediately 
acted upon. But after Hun inroads had again devastated Kan-su, an offensive move was at last 
decided upon in Ap, 123, and Pan Yung was appointed *Chang-shih of the Western Countries 
In the first month of the following year (February, a.p. 124) Pan Yung arrived at Lowlan and 
rewarded the king of Shan-shan for his submission by new honours! The kings of Kucha, Ak-su, 
and Uch-Turfain came to offer their allegiance. Taking the numerous force brought by them, Pan 
Yung then moved upon Turfan and, after inflicting a defeat on the Hsiung-nu or Huns, established 
a military colony at Lukehun, in the Turfan depression.” | 

In the following year Pan Yung, with a large force comprising also troops of Shan-shan, carried 
his campaign across the Tien-shan and gained a signal victory over the allies of the Huns in the 
territory of Posterior Chii-shih, corresponding to the present Guchen (Ku-ch'éng-tzi) district, The 


" Gee Chavannes, Tpung-per, 1906, p, 248. Tun-huang Limes, where some stages probably, just as at 
" See iid. p. 249, present, offered only beackish water, could best be faced in 
™ See below, chap. xr sec. Hiv, = the very depth of winter, [My explorations of 1gr4 have: 
* Cf Chavannes, 7 onnp-poo, 1906, p. 364} 1007, p. 167. proved that the ancient Chinese route from Tun-iniatig to the 
* This passage abows clearly that Lou-lin was included Lou-lan Site for « distance of close on 120 miles crossed 


in the territory of Shen-shan. The period of the year chosen desert ground which must have been wholly waterless through- 
for the move to Lou-ian has its significance. [Tt is certain out historical (imes.] 
that the difficulties presented by the desert route west of the ™ See Chavannes, Jonny gua, 1906, (i. 252. 
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placing of a garrison at * Lowlan’ is not specifically recorded, But the report contained in Pan 
Yung’s biography makes it clear how important a part Shan-shan, to which Lou-lan belonged, had 
played as the advanced base at the begining of his successful campaign. It is worth notice that 
the operations against Turfan and Guchen presuppose the use of the routes which lead from the Lop 

sion due north across the Western Kurnk-tagh, as Yen-ch’l or Kara-shahr still barred the use of 
the main road from the Tarim Basin to Turfan and did not submit to Chinese power until A.b. 127," 
Owing to advanced desiccation all these routes across the Kuruk-tagh [as our surveys of 1914-15 
have proved] would now offer very serious obstacles to the advance of any large force from the 
south, and some would be wholly impracticable, 

From the period corresponding to a.p. 132-134 onwards the Later Han Annals record a 
gradual decay of Imperial prestige in * the Western kingdoms’, which * oppressed and attacked each 
other in turn’. The notices we receive of them for the remaining century of the dynasty’'s reign are 
distinctly meagre and do not contain any further references to Shan-shan.* But in view of the 
evidence already given for the epoch immediately succeeding, there is no reason to doubt that 
Chinese control was maintained in one form or another at this outer gate of the Empire's Marches. 


Section IV.—EARLIEST RECORDS OF LOU-LAN UNDER THE FORMER HAN. 


It now only remains for us to trace back the history of the Lop region to the oldest of our 
extant records, mainly furnished by the ‘ Notes on the Western Regions of the Former Han 


Turkestan 
at close of 


Han period, 


Formicr 
Han Annals® 
notice of 


Annals (Chapter xcvi)! The account which these give of the kingdom of Shanshan 1s Shan-shan. 


exceptionally ample, a proof by itself of the importance with which geographical and historical 
factors had invested that territory during the initial period of Chinese expansion westwards. ‘The 
original name of the kingdom of Shan-shan was Lou-lan W& Rj. The capital is the city of Yii-ni 
(Wylie: Woo-ne), which is distant from the Yang batrier 1,600 li and from Ch’ang-an (i.¢. Hsi-an-fu) 
6,100 li, The kingdom contains 1,570 families, comprising a population of 14,100, with 2,912 trained 
troops.a Guardian Marquis, a C/'vo-Au Marquis, a Protector-General of Shan-shan, a Protector-General 
for repelling the C#i-shth, a Right Cheek, a Left Chi-ci'#,a Prince for repelling the Céi#-shth, and 
two interpretersin-chief. The seat of government of the Chinese Governor-General lies to the 
north-west 1,785 i: The kingdom of Shan {Jj (is distant 1,365 li; and Chii-shih Hi fii lies to 
the north-west 1,890 li.’ 


| In these opening passages of the account it is of special interest to note that the capital of the Position of 
kingdom is placed at the city of Yitut Ff YR. Viens, as we have already shown in discussing the tt 


data contained in Li Tao-ytian’s commentary on the Shut ching, lay not far from the southern shores 
of the Lop-nor marshes, and its position is probably marked by the early remains of the Miran Site.* 
The reference which the commentator makes to Yitni as the place ° ordinarily called the old eastern 
town' renders this identification certain. With it the various reckonings of distance to other 
localities fall into easy agreement. The estimate of 1,600 li from the Yang barrier appears very 
reasonable for the distance of about 310 miles which the map shows between Miran and the oasis 
of Nan-hu, to the south-west of Tun-huang, where the gate-station of Fang évan must probably be 
located! The reckoning from the Yang barrier suggests that the route meant was the one which 
* Cf. Chavannes, 7 oung-pao, 1906, pP. 254- every non-Sinologist student who wishes to use thia important 
™ See ZT" oung-pao, TOOT, Pp- 167 sq] historical and geographical record, In the extracts given 
' See Wylic’s translation in J. Awthrop. Jatt. x. pp. 23 below, Mr. Wrlie’s transcription has been adapted to the 
sqq. The need of a new critical translation, with names Wade system with the kind assistance of Mr. A. D, Waley. 
transcribed according to a recognized system and also te- * See above, pp. 726 sq. 
produced in the Chinese characters, must be badly felt by * Cf. below, chap, xvt, sec. iv, 
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leads from Tun-huang to the Lop tract along the northernmost range of the Altin-tagh. It is stil] 
used at the present time as an alternative to the desert track, and during the summer months is the 
only practicable route for caravans. But the result would differ very little if the reckoning were 
assumed to refer to the desert route, since the distance from Miran to the point on the ancient 
Limes where my explorations have shown the Y0-mén gate-station to have been situated, also amounts 
by the map to about 295 miles. To Nan-hu or Yang kuan it would be about 30 miles further, 

The distances given to other localities are somewhat more difficult to check, because the routes 
to which they refer are not determined with equal clearness by the natural configuration of the 
intervening ground. In the case of the Governor-General’s seat at Wu-lei, which may be looked 
for about the present Chadir on the high road west of Korla,* we can scarcely go wrong in assuming 
that the route mainly followed the line of the terminal Tarim and of the Konche-darya, by 
which all traffic still proceeds from the Lop tract to Korla. The bearing to the north-west is 
certainly correct, and the distance of about 320 miles, as shown by Dr. Hassenstein’s map, does not 
ee? differ from the 1,785 li of the text, seventeen daily marches being the present road 

oning. 

The ‘kingdom of Shan’ {1} can only be roughly located in the Western Kuruk-tagh. If its 
identification with Singer, the only place of actual cultivation and that of the smallest size, is 
accepted," we can account for the estimated distance of 1,350 li by assuming that the route, as at 
present, led up the Tarim to the vicinity of Turfan-karaul and thence past the ruined station of 
Ying-p'an north-eastwards.’ The most direct route from Lop to Turfan, as still used in recent 
times, lies through Singer, and as the latter place is shown by our Map No. 55 to be separated from 
the old Turfan capital by about 110 miles, it is possible to assume that the distance of 1,890 li given 
between Shan-shan and Chii-shih was reckoned along this line of route. But it must be remembered 
that in ancient times, when desiccation had not progressed as far as now, other routes through the 
Kuruk-tagh may also have been practicable, and in any case the erroneous bearing indicated, which 
makes Chil-shih lic to the north-west of Shan-shan, must serve as a warning that we are here on less 
secure pround, 


‘ De. Herrmann, Sefdensfrassen, p, 106, aseumes that the 
distance from the Yang barrier to YO-ni was calculated by 
a route which fed first to the ' Lou-lan’ Site north of Lop-nér 
and then turned to the south-west to Charkhlik, where he 
assumes YG-ni to have been situated. Reference to the map 
shows thar such x route would have implied a very con- 
siderable détour, not warranted by physical conditions, which, 
as far as transit between the Charkhlik tract and Tun-huang 
ia concerned, must always have favoured the use of the 
shorter lines cither straight through the desert or along the 
Altin-tigh, I: deserves wo be noted that Fa-haien, who 
cerminly could not have travelled by the then abandoned 
roiite passing the Lou-lan settlement, took seventeen days to 
travel from Tun-huang to Shan-shan fsee above, p. 324), 
This is exactly the nurober of the rather jong daily marches 
which brought me from Abdal to Tun-huang by the direct 
desert route. 

* Ch above, p. 296; Herrmann, Seidensiroscen, p. 38, 
note 4) Wylie in J, Amthrop. Just, 1881, p23. 

* CL Chavannes in: Z“eung-pfao, 1905, p. 552 note 7) 
where other references to this petty territory of Shan (called 
Mo-shan m ly by the commentator of the Stuy chtug, tid.» 


P- 570) are discussed. Its identification with ‘Kisil-sangir” 
(2. Singer) was first suggested by Grenard, Méssrom 3D. de 
Rhine, i. p. 61. [My surveys of t9%g showed traces of former 
cultivation on patches of ground at Po-ch'ing-tai and Shindi 
to the north-west and south-west respectively of Singer. 
This name is now in use for the tiny colony that alone 

" This well-known route from Tikkenlik on the Tarim io 
Singer via Ying-p'an was duly surveyed by Col. Koztoff in 
1893 and is shows in the map illustrating Roborovsky's 
expedition of 1893-95. Dr. Herrmann also accepts the 
location of Sham at ‘ Kizil<tangir’ and the wse of the Ying-p'an 


route (Serdensirassen, p, 512), but believes, in accordance 
his system of interpreting the reckonings of C¥'ien Hantha's 
road, that the distance of 1,350 li was obtained by first going 
north-east from Yi-ni to the ' Lou-lan" site, then due west to 
Ying-p'an, and thence to Singer, The map shows the 
huge détours such a route would have implied, Front Col, 
Kozlofs surveys it is seen that Singer can even now be 
provi ith springs of some sort, [Qur mur (gt 

16 lave fully coobreeeste] Us NES OS A 
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The relatively large population which the Annals assign to Shan-shan or Lou-lan—1,570 
families, Hearly one-half of those in Yii-tien or Khotan (3,300), and close on seven times as many as 
those in Chi-mo or Charchan (230)—deserves all the more attention in view of what we are told of 
the nature of the soil and the resources of the territory. ‘The land is sandy and salt, and there are 
few cultivated fields. The country relies on the neighbouring kingdoms for cereals and agricultural 
products, ‘It produces jade, abundance of rushes, the tamarix, the Elacococca vernicifera, and white 
grass, The people remove with their flocks and herds for pasturage where they can find sufficiency 
of water and herbage. They have asses, horses, and many camels. They can fabricate military 
weapons the same as the people of Jo Chiang Wee Se. 

In this deseription we find the chief characteristic features of the Lop region reproduced with 
considerable accuracy: the great extent of drift-sand areas, the wide belts of salt-impregnated soil 
along the terminal river-beds and lagoons where vegetation is mainly restricted to reeds and 
tamarisk scrub, and the narrow limits of the ground where irrigation is possible, We see 
clearly that, then as now, agricultural possibilities must have been greatly restricted by the 
difficulties in utilizing for irrigation the ever-shifting channels in which the abundant, but rather 
saline, waters of the Tarim and its last affluents lose themselves over this deltaic ground of drift-sand 
and marsh-land,* In view of this explicit statement we are the more justified in assuming that the 
main sites of permanent occupation during ancient times must be looked for in the same few locali- 
ties where present conditions still permit of agricultural settlements, though within limits probably 
much reduced through the progress of desiccation. 

The account of the Annals throws into prominence the essential fact that a considerable 
proportion of the population must then, as at the present day, have been wholly dependent on 
pastoral pursuits, whether in the riverine belts or in the mountains to the south, I[t is this 
existence of opportunities for the life of the herdsman and fisherman which probably attracted 
here, in the course of the eighteenth century, the modern Loplik population, consisting, according 
to a reliable account, of Kirghiz and Kalmak immigrants, and undoubtedly of true nomad stock." 
At the same time, the considerable population given for ground possessed of such scanty resources 
may safely be recognized as a sign that the territory included in Shan-shan was extensive. Itseems 
well to lay stress on this point; otherwise a doubt might be felt as to whether the ‘Louw-lan Site’ 
could have been comprised in the Shan-shan ‘ kingdom ’, while its capital lay as far south as Miran. 

From our examination of the records by which we can trace back the history of the Lop tract 
from modern and mediaeval times to the early centuries of our era, it has, I think, become clear that 
during the whole of this long period the chief permanent settlements of the territory were situated 
to the south of the line represented by the present terminal marshes of the Tarim and Charchan 
River, and that they owed their existence to the streams which alone could assure cultivation at the 
foot of the great mountain glacis. It remains for us to ascertain whether the conditions were also 
the same during the earliest epoch so far accessible, that to which the data furnished by the records 
of the Former Han dynasty relate. Special care is needed in examining this question, because 
protracted discussions as to great changes which have been assumed in the bed of Lop-nor, and also 
certain inferences first suggested by Dr. Hedin’s discovery of the Lou-lan Site ruins, have tended 

* Asyegards the difficaliies which have dogged the recent 


* See the in ing and stil recorded 
ar des Chines 4 3 codeat interesting and still very useful data recorded in 


settlements at Tikkenlik, Doral, and other points on the 
‘Tarim, near what may be considered the northern extremity 
of the present inhabited Lop tract, cf the instructive account 
of Huntington, Pwite of Asia, pp. 265 aqq. 


Forsyth, Farkand Afisiton” Report, pp. 5x sq. The resem- 
blance between the Lopiik dialect and the Turki spoken by 
the Kirghiz in the mountains to the north-west struck several 
of my Yarkand and Kashgar followers. 
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rather to obscure the issue. Fortunately the information given, for this period, by the Former Han 
Annals about Shan-shan or Lou-lan is comparatively abundant. We owe this to the exceptional 
importance then possessed by the territory as the key to the route which first served China's political 
and commercial! advance into the Tarim Basin and westwards. 

The account which the notice on Shan-shan or Lou-lan gives of the early events of this: expan- 
sion has been treated so often that it will suffice if we consider here the points which have a direct 
bearing on the historical geography of the Lop-nir region. After Chang Chiien's return from his 
famous mission, the Emperor Wu-ti commenced systematic operations against the Hsiung-nu or 
Huns, which led to the occupation of westernmost Kan-su (efre..t21 3.c,) and the subsequent 
extension of the ‘ Great Wall’ to beyond Tun-huang.’” Chinese intercourse with Ta-yiian (Farghana) 
and the interjacent countries then became so frequent that ‘the envoys of the respective nations 
followed each other continuously, more than ten in number in the course of a year’. ‘Lou-lan, 
thus the record of the Annals continues, ‘in concert with Ku-shih, however, being on the high road, 
harassed these officials, attacked and robbed the Chinese envoy Wang K‘uei and his party, and on 
various occasions acted as eyes and ears to the Hsiung-nu, causing their troops to intercept the 
Chinese envoys.’ ‘This interference with his missions westwards induced the Emperor Wirti to 
dispatch the general Chao P’o-nu on a punitive expedition against the offending states. Advancing 
at the head of seven hundred light horse, Chao P'o-ny, in 108 #.c,, ‘seized the king of Low-lan ; then 
subjugated Ku-shih, and, relying on the prestige of his fierce troops, he overawed the States depen- 
dent on Wu-sun and Ta-yilan’. 

The reference made to Lou-lan in connexion with this expedition, brief as it is, has its value for 
the geographical question at issue. [tis shown that the kingdom of Lou-lan lay on the ‘ high road“ 
leading from Tun-huang to Ta-yiian or Farghana, and that consequently i its attitude was of essential 
importance for the safety of the Chinese political and commercial missions proceeding towards 

‘ Ta-ylian and the interjacent countries’. In order to determine more exactly the direction of that 
high road and the position of Low-lan, it is necessary to make sure of the identity of the territory 
Ku-shth, the people of which had abetted Lou-lan in its attack on the Chinese envoy and also 
helped the Huns to intercept other Chinese missions, Now, all Sinologists dealing with this notice 
of the Former Han Annals have assumed that by Aw-sAcé $f fi) is meant the territory elsewhere 
called Ch#-shik Hi fifi, ie. Turfiin,® and in view of the explicit statement of a preceding passage, 
according to which Ku-shih was, after a successful Chinese expedition in the period 73-49 BG, 
divided ‘between the two kings of Anterior and Ulterior CAi-shid', this identification may be 


considered certain.™ 
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“CE Wylie inf. Anthro. [mst x p. 22. 

1 See Wylie, J. Anrhrep, Inti, x p. 2g; also p, 71; for 
the ¢ ty ie oa Sota ceed eh Ey 
Ssi-ma Chiien's history, from which the Annals’ account 
seems derived, cf. Kingsmill in /.A'A.5., 1882, p. 17. 
Brosset's transiation of that chapter (/, 4s., 1828, sa gt 
450) i= not accessible to me. M. Chavannes’ monumental 
translation of that great historical work has unfortunately not 


tw Hook cxrxum-. 

* Cl Wylie, /. Anthrop. fnst., % poag, note; Kingsmill, 
JRAS,, 1882, p. 65; Chavannes, 7" onng-gan, 1905, Ps 633; 
note; Tiercé rend. BP. 1OT, 

i CE Wylie, J. Anthrop. Inst. x. ps aa. It is pote- 
worthy also that the account in the Former Han Annals of 
Chil-ahih or Turfiin, when mentioning two Chinese expedli- 


Sn agi ie vom the years 99 and 89 wc. 
respectively, distinctly refers to troops from Lou-lan baving 
been employed, apparently as the chief contingent ; cf. Wylie, 
J. Anihrop. Insi,, xi. pe to6. Thia well ifustrates the course 
follawed: on Chao Po-nu's expedition, which first secured 
Lou-lan before atiatking Ku-shit, Le. ‘Turfiin. 

I have thought it: to indicate clearly the evidence 
for the identity of Runshih and Chi-rhih, in view of Dr. Herr 
mann’s remarks, Sedenstrassen, pp. 102 sq. He rejects the 
identification without eliher adducing any definite evidence 
against itor suggesting any other location for Ku-shit. On 
ret hand, Dr. Hermmann's very-careful investigation of 

the questions connected with the position of Lou-lan and 
Shan-shan has the merit of having demonstrated that the 
view held by certain Chinese scholars, and formerly adopted 
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With this point accepted, a careful comparison of the evidence furnished by the above record Lov-lan as 
with what we know of the actual topography of this region leads to several highly probable in- base sesiost 
ferences. In the first place, it is clear that Lou-lan, if it was necessary to subjugate it before 
Ku-shih or Turfan, must be located around Lop-nor, for only here could physical conditions during 
historical times have permitted of the existence of settlements which might form a ‘kingdom * and 
serve as a base for an advance upon Turfan. The latter was accessible for a Chinese force operating 
from the Tun-hnang Marches only by the route leading past Lop-nor. For of another, crossing the 
desert range of the Pei-shan much further to the cast, we know, from a definite statement of the 
Former Han Annals, that it was not opened until the period 4.0, 1-5." Hence it follows that 
the Chinese expedition proceeded via Lop-nér, and that the Lou-lan of that period must correspond 
roughly to the Lop tract, as we have also shown of Shan-shan. 

In the second place, since the ‘high road’ referred to in connexion with the events preceding Route ob- 
the Chinese expedition of 108 ».c. was liable to obstruction both from the side of Lou-lan and nosy He 
of Ku-shih (Turfan), the route meant must have lain to the north of Lop-nor. The only line here tan and 
available for the early Chinese missions was the route which once connected the site of ' Lou-lan’, Turfin, 
on the east, with the end of the Great Wall and, on the west, with the northern string of oases in 
the Tarim Basin.'** ‘Reference to the map shows that this line of communication must have been 
exposed to Hun raids both from the side of Kara-shahr and from that of Turfan due north, and it is 
exactly this condition of things which the record concerning the expedition of 108 8.c. indicates. 

Kara-shahr offered easy access from the great grazing tracts north of the T‘ien-shan and in the Hun mids 
Yulduz Valley which were held by the Huns, and must always have been a particularly convenient oe, ee: 


also by M, Chavannes, which would place Shan-shan at the that, as the locality meant by Na-chih is undoubtedly the 


modern east of Turfan, or else at a locality, called present oasis of Lapchnk, some thirty-three miles to the 
Na-chih corresponding to the present north- west-north-west of Himi (see Map No. 69; for its old remains, 
est of Himi, is quite 1 ntenable. The } argu- ef, below, chap. xxvut. sec. fii), the statement recorded by 


ments against such a notion are so strong and have been so 
to discuss in detail the Chinese statements, mosily modern, 
upon which this location was based, and which 


Li Chi-fu, the author of the Fatan ho chitin Asien Cu chih, 


we find reproduced already in Hstian-tsang’s Va/fwjo. We 


M. Chavannes’ note on the Wer lo, Toung-pav, 1905, 
' reproduces. 
BO La Wy! Wy cick however; tava i pole Of 
interest, which deserves to be noted here, because it connects 
the place with Lop and explains how the erroneous identifica- 
tion probably arose. The Zany shu, indeed, says that Na- 
chi was established in a.p. 630 at the site of the ancient 
town of Shan-shan. But in view of what the same Annals 
state elsewhere about the position of Lou-lan or Shan-shan 
marked by Shih-ch’éng, the ‘Stone Town ', to the south 
of Lop-ndr (cf. above, p. 320), it is obvious that, as Dr. Herr- 
mann has rightly recognized, the record given by an cazlier 
text, the Fian Ao chiin Asien t'n chih, ia more deserving of 
attention. According to this text, which was published 


prefecture of Na-chih was 120 |i to the south-west of I-chu 
(Hami). This town was built by people from Shan-shan, 
Since the barbarians give to Shan-shan the name of Na-+iih, 
this same name was applied also to the sub-prefecture,’ 

The true explanation of this passage has been found by 
M. Petliot, In 1910 be was kind enough to point out to me 


tate 


have fresh evidence here for the antiquity of the name Zop, 
which we have previously traced in Hatian-tsang’s Va-/u-po 
and in the od of the Tibetan records from Miran, and con- 
firmation also for the between the Chinese 
tranacription ma and the initial / of the indigenous form of 
the mame, a3 indicated in our discussion of the name (see 
above, pp. 323 8q.). [M. Pelliot has now fully explained 
this view and supported it by an interesting notice of Na-chih 
drawn from our Ch'ten-fo-tang MS. Ch. 917, in_/. As., 1916, 
PP. 117 Sqy,, note. ] 

* Ch Wylic, Never om the Western Regions, ). Anthrop. 
Intl, xi, p, 109; also Chavannes, T'oung-pao, 1906, P. 533, 
note 1, The exact line of this ‘ new road’ will have to be 
determined elsewhere; cf. below, chap. xxx. sec. vi. In the 
Later Han Annals we find the still later route from Tun- 
huang via I-wu (Hiimi) to Kao-ch'ang or Turfiin, which was 
opened after a.v. 73, quite correctly described as a main road 
to the * Western Countries’ alternative to the route via Shan- 
shan; se Chavannes, Heow Han chou, I” eunmppao, 1907, 


p. 169. 
a See below, chap. atv, sec. ii. 
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gate for Hun inroads into the Tarim Basin.” ‘Hun parties sent thence to intercept Chinese missions 
oad best effect their object on that part of the road which led westwards through Lou-lan, assum- 
ing that by this term is meant, as by the mediaeval and modern of, the territory comprising the 
whole of the Tarim delta around Lop-nor, We have probably a definite instance of such a move 
in the record of the attempt which the Huns made in 104 8.¢. to cut off the return of a Chinese 
expedition to Ta-yilan by a force of cavalry posted in Lou-lan.“* 

But this route must have been equally exposed to Hun raids from the side of Turfan, If 
reference is made to the map illustrating the explorations effected by Colonel Kozloff between 
Turfin and Lop-nér in the course of his and Captain Roborovsky's expedition in 1893-5, or to 
our own Surveys of 1o14—15, it is seen that there are at least three still practicable tracks which 
cross the wastes of the Kuruk-tigh due south of Turfin, All meet at right angles the ancient route 
which here approached the southern foot of the range. It is true that probably several of the scanty 
springs upon which the use of these tracks depends are now salt, like those of Altmish-bulak to the 
north-east of the Lou-lan site," and consequently can only be utilized when their water becomes 
drinkable through freezing, But these difficulties about water must have been less serious in 
ancient times, before desiccation had progressed as far as it has now, and it appears to me probable 
on several grounds that this central portion of the Kuruk-tagh could then be crossed by small 
parties." In this way the ancient route leading from Tun-huang to the north of Lop-nor is likely to 
have been exposed to flanking attacks by Hun raiders here also. 

In this connexion convenient reference may be made to a passage of Chang Chiien’s report, as 
contained in Chapter CXXUI of Ssii-ma Ch'ien’s history, which also connects Ku-shih, i.e. Turfain, with 
Lop-nér, In a summary geographical description of the Tarim Basin we are told that ‘adjoining 
the salt marsh (ic. Lop-nor) were the states of Lou-lan 8 9 and Ku-shih $f fijj, the plains 
outside the cities of which reached to the water of the lake ‘ (Kingsmill),!* M, Chavannes translates 
‘les royaumes de Leon-/an et Aou-c/e ont des villes munies de remparts intérieurs et extérieurs et 
sont voisins du marais salé’, thus stating that both territories extended to the vicinity of the Jake, 
But in his explanatory remarks he specially emphasizes the fact that the wording of the Chinese 
text does not imply that the capitals of the two kingdoms were necessarily situated close to 
the lake.” 

In view of obvious geographical facts and of what has been stated above as to the identity of 
Ku-shih with Chii-shih or Turfan, we must, as far as the latter territory is concerned, accept 
M. Chavannes’ explanation that by the vicinity of Lop-nor the text merely means easy access to 
it by routes. And that this actually existed I have, I hope, made quite clear by my discussion of 
the topography. As regards Lou-lan a much closer vicinity to the ‘salt marsh’ must be assumed ; 
but the passage of Chang Ch’ien's report does not help us to define the extent of the territory an 
the position of its chief place more exactly. 


" It is significant (hat according to a notice in the Former 
Han Annals (cf, Wylie, /. Aashrop. /nzt., x. p- #1) the * Staves’ 
Protector4Seneral’ appointed by a Hun prince, before 
Sebnerean erica dea ree llgen! tio rule the Western 
regions... always dwelt in the dangerous part of Yen-ch’i 
(Kara-shahr), He had to levy the taxes on the cultivated 
sty ra ir eV a 

™ See below, p, 

" Cl. for the ' Sty’ springs of Altmish-bulak,. Hedin, 
Central Asta, |, p. 366; te pp oF t4 108. 


For a similar inference as regards a portion of the 
eastern Kurnk-tagh, see below, chap, xix. sec. vi. 

"Ch Jntercourse of China with Eattrn Thorkesian, 
JRA.S., 1883, p. 6, 

" See Chavannes, J"oung-fao, 1905, P 593, note, 
That M. Chavannes claimed the benefit of this interpretation 
alio for the erroneous location of Lou-lan at Pichan or 
Pe eh eer hop Rea dealt samstio 

insi¢ correctness of his explanation. 
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Secriox V—LOU-LAN RE-ESTABLISHED AS SHAN-SHAN 


We may now resume the synopsis of the events concerning Shan-shan or Lou-lan as recorded Low-lan be- 
by the Annals. Chao P'o-nu's successful expedition (4.0. 108) had resulted in the submission of S7 = ae. 
Lou-lan, which ‘ presented offerings of tribute to China’. But when the Hsiung-nu, on hearing of | 
this, moved troops to.attack Lou-lan, its king characteristically enough is said to have * sent one son 
as a hostage to the Hsiung-nu, and another to China’! It ig easy to understand this uncertain 
attitude of the small state upon which the Chinese advance westwards had suddenly imposed 
strategic importance ; for it was only in the time immediately following Chao P‘o-nu's expedition 
that, according to the statement in the Annals, the fortified border line known as the ‘ Great Wall’ 
was extended from Chiu-ch'tian or Su-chou to the Fit-mén or ‘Jade Gate’? Of this my explora- 
tions have proved that it was established after the end of the second century 5.c, on the western- 
most part of the Limes beyond Tun-huang, and by the very route which still leads from Tun-huang 
to the region of Lop.* 

A few years later Lou-lan again figured prominently in the events connected with the expedi- Firstexpedi- 
tions which the Emperor We-ti dis tched against distant Ta-yiian or Farghana,* ‘ Afterwards, ma rceitg 
the Han Annals tell us, ‘ when the frh-shih General went to attack Ta-yiian, the Hsiung-nu wished © tedd 
to intercept him. The General's troops, however, presented such a formidable appearance that 
they did not dare to take the initiative, but sent cavalry to wait in Lou-lan till the Chinese envoy 
should again pass, wishing completely to cut off his return.’ The expedition here referred to was 
in all probability the first which was led westwards, in 104 ».c., by Li Kuang-li, the ' Erh-shih 
General ', but which was forced to retire to Tun-huang two years later without having attained its 
goal and after heavy losses." 

The sequel is thus told in the Annals; ‘ The Chinese military chief, Jén Wen ff. 3¢, had then Chinese 
command of the military colony at the Jade Gate barrier (Vii-mén £uan); and when the E-rh-shih reap rots 
General was afterwards obstructed, Jén Wén ascertained the facts from some captives and reported lan, 
the same to the capital. The Emperor issued a rescript ordering Jén Wén to lead troops by a 
convenient road and capture the king of Lou-lan. The General proceeded to the city gate, where 
he reproached the king for his conduct, but the latter replied: “When a-small State lies between 
two great kingdoms, if it has not an alliance with both, it cannot be at rest. I wish now to place 
my nation within the bounds of the Chinese empire.” The Emperor, confiding in his words, 
reestablished him in his kingdom, and commissioned him to keep a watch over the movements of 
the Hsiung-nu. From this time the Hsiung-nu had no great intimacy with, or confidence in, 

The course of events here recorded is in full agreement with the assumption that the position Chinese 
and extent of Lou-lan roughly coincided with that of the territory known later as Shan-shan or Lop. eae 
For a Chinese force returning from: the direction of Farghana to Tun-huang, the route leading to Lou-lan, 
the north of Lop-nor and along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh was obviously the nearest line of retreat. 


' Ch Wylie, /. Aniirop, dnsi, x. p. 25. Here and in * (Cf. for a demiled account of these operations, which best 
other extracts I am substituting for Mr, Wylie's transcripts. of show the rapid extension of Chinese power into the Tarim 
Chinese names those conforming with the Wade system, Basin and even beyond, Ssii-ma Ch'ien’s narrative in Kings- 

© Cf. Wylie, aid, pp. 25, 71 (' Guard-houses were planted mill, /néercourse of Caine yoith Lattern Turtestan, JRAS., 
at intervals, from Chiac-ch'tian to the YO Gate’); also Kings- 1882, pp. 22 5qq, 

mill, {.R.AS., 1882, p. 28. * See Kingsmill, /2.4.5., 1882, p. 23. 
* See below, chap. x1x—xx. % Ch Wylie, Mid, p. 26: | 
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It was here, within ground belonging to Lou-lan or Lop, that the Huns would have their best chance 
of completely cutting off the force, or of at least seriously hampering its retreat We know that the 
‘ Erh-shih General’ made his way back to the Chinese border line, though with only ‘one or two _ 
tenths of those who had set out’. But we are not told what exactly was the chronological relation 
between his retreat and Jén Wén's punitive expedition against the king of Low-lan. 

The general tenor of the record, however, goes to show that the movement of Chinese troops 
to the seat of the king of Lou-lan took place somewhat later and was not a succouring expedition. 
If this interpretation of the facts so briefly recorded is right, some importance may, perhaps, be 
attached to the mention made of ‘a convenient road’ by which the troops were to be led to the 
capture of the Loutan king. Taking into account ascertained geographical and archacological facts, 
and what has been shown above as to the position of the ‘capital * of the Lop tract from Later Han 
times onwards, I cannot help surmising that this reference to a ‘convenient road‘ implies the use of 
a route different from that north of Lop-ndr which, as we have seen, previous Chinese missions and 
expeditions are likely to have followed. If we assume that the chief's residence lay then, as it 
certainly did during the subsequent periods, to the south of the Lop-nér marshes in the Miran- 
Charkhlik tract, this special mention of the route leading to it becomes fully intelligible; for the 
nearest and most convenient route to a Lov-lan capital thus situated led clearly by the present 
Tun-huang-Charkhlik caravan track, and not by the line connecting the Tun-huang Limes with the 
once inhabited tract north of Lop-ndr marked by the ruined ‘ Lou-lan Site”. 

That by Jén Wén’s expedition the Chinese had for the time being secured complete contro! over 
Lou-lan is proved by the unobstructed passage through it of the second and entirely successful 
expedition which the ' Erh-shih General" Jed against Ta-ytlan or Farghana about 101-100 8.¢,"_ Nor 
could it have been very difficult to assure this control over the Lop region, considering that under 
the ‘ Erh-shih General’ ‘ there marched out of Tun-huang a force of sixty thousand men, not including 
camp followers,’ according to Ssti-ma Ch'ien’s contemporary testimony, To the really serious 
difficulties which must have-attended the movement of such numbers across desert ground I shall 
have occasion to refer later on. After the striking success which attended this great Chinese 
undertaking in a distant part of Central Asia, we are told that ‘ westwards, as far as the “Salt 
water”, i. Lop-nor, rest-houses were established ’* This measure was doubtless a result of the 
transport experiences gained between Tun-huangand Louwlan. In 9g u.c., as we read in the Annals, 
Lou-lan furnished the troops for a Chinese attack upon Chi-shih or Turfin.’ Also in 89 n.c. 
a Low-lan contingent figured in the force which was sent against Turfan in order to create a 
diversion, and thus to aid a Chinese force operating against the Huns north of the Tien-shan, It 
was then that the king of Chi-shih submitted to the Empire. 

Meanwhile the king of Lou-lan had died in 928.c. The Chinese court, not finding it opportune 
to let the hostage prince who had been kept in confinement depart from China to his home, caused 
the next son to be installed. When he, too, died, ‘the Hsiung-nu, first hearing of it, sent their 
hostage prince back, who succeeded to the throne.’ This new king, when summoned by an Imperial 
rescript to proceed to the Chinese court, naturally delayed his appearance there, warned by the fact 
that two members of the royal family sent to China as hostages had never returned." The Annals 
then continue : ‘ Now the extreme eastern border of the kingdom of Lou-lan where it approaches 
nearest to China, was opposite to the Po-/ung-fui (“White Dragon Mounds”), where there was 
a scarcity of water and pasture; and it always fell to its share to provide guides, to carry water and 

* Cf Kingsmill, /..A.S,, 1882, p. 23: " CE Wylie, J. Anthrop. Lnat., si. p. 106, 
* Cf. sbid., pp. 25 8qq. " See id. xi. pp. 106 sq. 
* Cf. ibid, pp. 24-9. ” CE. théd,, % pp. 26 $q.. 
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to forward provisions to meet the Chinese envoys; but being frequently exposed to the oppressive 
raids of the soldiery, they at last resolved that it was inconvenient to hold intercourse with 
China, Afterwards, again on the revolt of the Hsiung-nu, they several times intercepted and killed 
the Chinese envoys.’ 

This passage is of special interest for the ancient geography of the Lop region ; for it clearly 
indicates the extent eastwards of the territory then known to the Chinese as Lou-lan, and also 
throws light on the serious physical difficulties with which the use of the route leading through it 
from Tun-huang had already to contend, whether for military or commercial purposes. 

[The topographical details of the line which the direct route through the desert from Tun-huang Location of 

to the Lou-lan territory had followed, during Han times and for some time later, were first cleared hikews 
up by the explorations I effected in the winter of 19:4 The main results have been briefly given Mounds * 
in the preliminary report on my third Central-Asian expedition, published in the Royal Geographical 
Society's Fowrnal® A full account of these explorations and of the archaeological evidence which 
enabled me definitely to trace the ancient Chinese route to Lou-lan can, however, be made available 
only when the time comes for preparing the detailed Report on my journey of 1913-16. In the 
meantime I must content myself here with a reference to the above preliminary account and a 
statement concerning the special topographical point to which the Han Annals, as above quoted, 
refer. 
__ P believe that the designation of Po-/ung-tui, * the White Dragon Mounds’, was applied by the 
Chinese, from the time of the first opening of the route, to that particular portion where it skirts and 
then crosses the extreme north-eastern extension of the dried-up salt bed of the ancient Lop-ndér. 
There strings of salt-coated clay terraces, all undoubtedly carved out by wind-erosion from what was 
the Jake bottom of an earlier geological period, run parallel to each other in the direction from 
east-north-east to west-south-west, and extend for a considerable distance along both the western 
and eastern shores of the ancient salt-encrusted lake bed2* Their fantastic and yet curiously 
uniform shapes would readily suggest to Chinese eyes the form of ‘a dragon in earth which was 
without a head but had a tail. The highest rise to two or three chang (twenty or thirty feet) ; the 
lowest to over one chang (over ten feet). All of them are turned towards the north-east and 
resemble each other.’ Thus a Chinese commentator of the Former Han Annals, writing in the 
third century A.p,, accurately and graphically describes them.” 

These belts of salt-impregnated ‘Mesas’ form the most striking feature of the dismal ground 
crossed by the last two marches but one of the ancient route before it reached the extreme eastern 
limit of the Lou-lan area which once possessed water and vegetation, This explains why the 
Wa ho, where it describes ‘the route of the Centre’ which led direct from Tun-huang towards 
Kucha, places the ZLung-¢ui or ‘ Mounds in the shape of Dragons” immediately before the station of 
‘the ancient Loulan’.” My explorations of 1914 have proved that on the line followed by the old 
Han route, the Wei Go's ‘route of the Centre’,"* there was, for a distance of over 120 miles, a 
stretch of ground to be crossed which in Han times was already a waterless desert of salt, bare clay, 
or gravel. This forbidding waste lay between the line of wells still available in the long-extended 
depression which connects the terminal Su-lo Ho drainage with the easternmost end of the ancient 
salt lake-bed of Lop-nor'’ and the furthest point reached by the Kuruk-darya, the river branch 


See Geogr. Journal, 1916, xlvili. pp. £26 qq. sec. ii; also Desert Cathay, i. p. 515. 

" Cf. sid, yr 128, * As regards this well-marked depression or valley con- 
* Cf Chavannes, Jsung-pas, 1905, pp- 529 84, note 7. necting the terminal bed of the Su-lo Ho and the north- 
4% CY, shdd., castern extremity of the salt-encrusted Lop-ndér basin, cf. 


P 529- 
Por the reason of this designation, cl below, chap. suv. Deeert Cathay, i. ). 535: also below, chap. xiv. sec. i. 
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which is now quite dry, but then stretched its delta to the northern settlements of Lou-lan, including 
the ruined station of ‘ Lou-lan’. 

It was for crossing this absolutely barren desert without water or vegetation that the Chinese 
missions required provision to be made, from the nearest part of inhabited Lou-lan, for guides and 
for the carriage of water and supplies to meet them near the ‘White Dragon Mounds’, Even with 
the help thus provided, it remains somewhat of a problem how those ancient Chinese organizers of 
transport succeeded in maintaining traffic, including the movement of large bodies of men, over so 
great a stretch of ground devoid of all resources and presenting formidable natura! obstacles. In 
any case, the passage from the Annals plainly shows to what tribulations the use of the ancient 
route north of the dried-up Lop sea-bed by large Chinese convoys, &c., must have exposed the 
Lop population, semi-nomadic as it was. } 

We may now turn to the concluding portion of the notice on Shan-shan in the Former Han 
Annals. It deserves special attention, for it explains how this name for the Lop territory came to 
supplant the earlier designation of Zex-fax. The trouble, already referred to, which the territory 
had given caused the Chinese in 77 8.¢., apparently at the instigation of Wei-t'u-chi, a younger 
brother of the king, who had submitted to them and was living in China, to dispatch a high officer, 
Fu Chieh-tzii, with instructions to put to death the Lou-lan king." After selecting a few daring 
followers and circulating the report that he was going on a friendly diplomatic mission, Fu Chieh-tzii 
proceeded to Loulan. There ‘he deceived the King with the pretence that he had presents for 
him. The latter, delighted with the event, unsuspectingly invited Fu Chieh-tzi to drink wine. 
When the King was intoxicated, Fu removed the royal screen and told two of his sturdy followers 
to stab him from behind. The nobles who were sitting round all fled, Fu Chieh-tzi then made an 
announcement, saying: “‘ The deed just accomplished is a retribution for the King's crimes avainst 
the Han. The Emperor sent me to put him to death, You must set up the King's younger 
brother, Wei-t'u-chi, now in China, as King.” The Chinese troops, who had just arrived, not daring 
to move, he gave orders that the kingdom of Lou-lan shauld cease to be, The king’s head was 
severed from the body and ‘suspended at the north gate’, apparently of the Chinese capital. 
‘Wert'u-chii was then set up as King, and the kingdom re-established under the name of Shan-shan, 
for which a seal of investiture was engraved.’ 

The new ruler had one of the ladies of the Imperial court bestowed on him as a consort and 
was given a send-off from the capital marked with every honour. Evidently the prestige thus 
imparted would not sulfice to assure Wei-t'u-ch'i of his safety, for on his departure the new king is 
said to have ‘himself presented the following request to the Emperor: “I have resided long in 
China, and now that I am returning weak and single-handed, while there is still a son of the former 
King living, 1 fear I shall be assassinated. In our kingdom there is the city of /Astim' (Wylie: 
£-tun), where the land is rich and productive; may I request the Han to send a eneral to plant 
a military colony there, and collect the grain, so that your servant may rely upon his prestige?" 
The Han monarch thereupon sent a cavalry leader with forty subordinates to cultivate the felds at 
L-hsiin (E-tun), in order to guard the place and soothe the people. After this a Protector-General 
was appointed and this was the beginning of placing officers in I-hsiin,’ 

The essential data which this account of the Ci'ven lan shu supplies for the ancient geography 


"CE Wylie, /\ Anjarop. Inst, x. p25. T have given see Chavatinés, J*iumy-pae, 190 : 
= : J ' , (905, p. py: alse above, p. 325- 
the peers: ames aia Dy er forms adopted by M. "tn this form, JAug Gt i. ane el ‘ fre 
Chavannes translation of Li Tao-yflan’s commentary, * , 
which contains an abstract of the Citten Han shu’s record; Bs: Wylie ™ ear c Toung- pao, 1905, P. $37, Hote a 
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of the Lop region has already been discussed with reference to the statements furnished by Li 
Tao-yilan’s commentary on the ' Book of the Waters'2® It was seen that the town of I-hsin, 
which Li Tao-ytian places to the south of the united course of the Tarim and Charchan River, and 
which in his time had become the capital of Shan-shan, must be located at the present Charkhlik. 
It was further proved that the position of the town of Yil-ni, which is named by the Chien Han shu 
as the capital of Shan-shan or Lowlan, and which in Li Tao-yilan’s time was known 4s the ‘old 
eastern town’, corresponds to the ancient site of Miran. With these locations the account given by 
the Annalsas to the origin of the Chinese military colony at I-hsitn fully agrees ; for, as M. Chavannes 
has rightly recognized," the locality selected for this colony must have been within an easy distance 
of the capital if the presence of a Chinese garrison planted there was to afford the support which 
the new king of Shan-shan needed. 

The evidence thus afforded by the Ci'ien an sku enables us to feel certain that, from about Name of 
77 B.C. onwards, the capital of the ‘kingdom ' corresponding to the mediaeval and modern Lop was jeter os 
situated in the present Charkhlik tract. It also supplies the definite date when the name of the Shan-skan, 
territory was changed from the original Low-/an to Shan-shan. There is nothing in the record of 
the Annals to suggest that this change in the official Chinese designation was prompted or accom 
panied by any change in the position of the capital, But since this view has been put forward by 
M. Chavannes and after him by Dr. Herrmann,** though for different reasons, it seems necessary to 
examine the question thus raised more closely. 

The reason which induced M. Chavannes to suggest, but with due critical caution, that such Supposed 
a transfer of the capital took place in 77 8.c. was the difficulty of otherwise reconciling the evidence. arr ied of 
On the one hand, the position of I-hsiin was established south of the terminal course of the Tarim, capital. 
and the records of later date placed Shan-shan in the same vicinity near Charkhlik ; on the other, 
he had adopted a location for Lou-lan either at Pichan or Lapchuk, both on the Hami-Turfan 
route,” We have, however, already seen that this location was based on a misapprehension.“ In 
reality the ‘ancient Lou-lan', which the We /o mentions on its ‘ route of the Centre’, is identical 
with the ruined ‘site of Lou-lan' to the north of the Lop-nor, but yet within the Lop region. The 
exploration of these ruins, first discovered by Dr. Hedin in 1900, has convinced me by conclusive 
archaeological evidence that the ‘route of the Centre ', which the We /io's author knew about the 
middle of the third century a.p., passed this site, and that it was not abandoned until about the 
middle of the fourth century. Documentary evidence obtained at the site, and discussed in 
Chapter XI, shows that the Chinese military station represented by those ruins was actually called 
Low-lan in local Chinese records of the third and fourth centuries.” 

This proves that the (ai #o and the source used in Li Tao-ylian's commentary on the S#ué Ancient 
ching were right in giving the name of Loy-/ax to the Chinese military colony which guarded the tained for 
route along the north side of Lop-nér in their own time, But the continued application of the archaic colony north 
name Lon-/an to this particular locality cannot be accepted as proof that the capital of the whole of Lop-nde. 
Lop tract or Low-/am, as the Chinese called it down to 77 B.c., must also necessarily have stood 
there. It is simple enough to assume that the Chinese retained in use or revived the antiquated 
designation of Zow-/an for that part of Lop through which the most direct route westwards from 
Tun-huang led, and which to them was consequently of special importance, while for the capital of 


* Cf above, pp. 325 2q9,; for Li Tao-yiian's record, on the Wet fro’s mention of ‘ancient Lou-lan', Z"owng-pao, 
see Chavanmes, J" oung-pao, 1995, PP. 697 *)4, 1905, PP. F310 2qq. 

® Cf, Chavannes, 7“onwg-peo, 1995, p- §33, note. ™ See above, pp, 336 sq,, note 13. 

® Cf, Hermann, Seidensiracren, pp, 103 8q. * Sce below, chap, xi. sec. viii, 

® Cf in particular M. Chavanney discussion In his notes 
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the territory situated to the south of Lop-nér and the terminal Tarim the new official designation of 
Shan-shan took root.” 

On the other hand, the transfer of the capital southwards which M, Chavannes and after him 
Dr. Herrmann have suggested involves a diffeulty with regard to the political change in connexion 
with which it is supposed to have taken place. There can be no doubt that the deeds recorded in 
77 %.Cc. were planned to strengthen the Chinese hold over the Lop region. Now all geographical 
and historical considerations point te the fact that the part of this district which was of chief 
strategic importance to the Chinese during Han times was the tract north of the Lop-nar marshes 
and along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh, through which the most direct route between Tun-huang and 
the northern oases of the Tarim Basin passed. Had the seat of the Lou-lan chief stood here before 
77 8.c., it would obviously have been an advantage for Chinese policy to let it remain there; for it 
would have been far easier to provide the support and contro! which the new king needed on that 
great military and trade road than away to the south of Lop-ndr where the military colony of 
I-hstin was actually established, And the whole story of China's relations with Central Asia shows. 
that economy of effort has, here as elsewhere, always been a characteristic feature of its strategy 
and statéecraft. 

Nor does it seem to me safe to brush aside lightly the explicit statement of the Ci'ien Fan shu 
which asserts that ‘the original name of the kingdom of Shan-shan was Lou-lan’, We have seen 
above that all Chinese records, from Later Han down to T‘ang times, uniformly persist in: correctly 
showing Shan-shan in the position of Lop, and in placing its chief settlement to the south of Lop- 
nér. We have also seen that this position of the ‘capital’ of the territory was dictated by physical 
conditions which have continued to the present time in spite of all changes. In view of this con- 
sistency of later historical evidence during prolonged periods, the testimony of the Former Han 
Annals, which fully conforms with it, has an additional claim to credence. Moreover, the reliance 
which it deserves in this case is considerably strengthened by the fact that the events related of 
77 &c., with the change of Lou-lan into Shan-shan, are separated by only about a century and 
a half from the time when the extant text of the Ci'ien Aan shu was composed by Pan Ku 
(} a-p. 92). 

it will here be convenient briefly to summarize the main results of geographical and anti- 
quarian interest which our examination of the earliest Chinese records concerning the Lop region 
has yielded. In the first place, it is certain that the name Lon-/an, subsequently changed into 
Shan-shan, corresponded to the mediaeval and modern Zof in its widest sense, and was applied to 
a territory which comprised the whole of the depression between Kunik-tagh and Altin-tagh, with 
the terminal courses of the Tarim, Charchan, and Konche Rivers and the Lop-nor marshes fed by 
them. The population of the territory depended mainly on pastoral pursuits. The chief agricul- 





tural settlements were confined to the present Charkhlik tract, where streams coming from the 
snowy range south assured permanent chances of irrigation. In it was situated, certainly from 


77 8c. onwards, but probably earlier also, the political centre of the territory, the capital Vieni 


™ Tt would not be difficull to quote nimerous instances in 
which Chinese nomenclature, old or modern, has utilized the 
local name of an earliey period for the express purpose of 
distinguishing the part of @ territory, though there waa no 
doubt that the original application of the term had been 
different. Thus when the present Keriya District (Anim) was 
separated in the eighties of the last century from the Khotan 
Prefecture (chew), it received the official designation of Jw- 


{ten =F FG, though it is perfectly well known to all educated 
Chinese in Eastern Turkestiin. that this is the ancient designa- 
tion of Khotan, now officially called Ao-'iem Zay {fi}. 

* This argument would, of course, carry even mote 
weight If it is assumed with Dr. Herrmann: that the ‘Notes 
on the Western Regions* embody in the main an official com- 
pilation dating from ere. 30 n.c,; cf. Seidlenstrisscet, pp. 35 &), 
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being represented by the site of Miran, and I-hsiin, with its Chinese military colony, by the 
present Charkhlik. 

The territory was connected with Tun-huang and the westernmost part of the Chinese marches 
within the Great Wall’ by two lines of communication, as at the present day, The longer, and 
probably less frequented, route led along the northernmost range of the Altin-tagh. The other 

the desert depression beyond the westernmost point of the Tun-huang Limes (near the 
‘ Jade Gate’) by the present Tun-huang-Charkhlik track, and thus reached the easternmost exten- 
sion of the ancient dry salt-encrusted lake-bed of Lop-nor, near the wells now known as Kum-kuduk. 
From this point the route bifurcated, one branch leading, as now, south-westwards along the 
southern shore of the ancient ‘Salt Marsh* to Yii-ni (Miran) and I-hstin (Charkhlik), and thence on 
towards Khotan, 

The other branch turned in a direction approximately west-north-west, passed the north- 
eastern extension of the dry ‘Salt Marsh’, and after crossing a great stretch of ground wholly 
devoid of water reached the old terminal course of the Konche-darya, now known as the Kuruk- 
darya (‘the Dry River’), There the ruins of the Lou-lan Site attest the existence of a settlement 
which must have derived importance from the passage through it of the most direct route between 
China and the northern oases of the Tarim Basin. Documentary evidence found at these ruins 
proves that the site was occupied by a Chinese military colony in the third and fourth centuries 
A-p., and that the ancient name of Low-/an was applied to it. From this point the northern branch 
of the Tun-huang-Lop route, corresponding to ‘the route of the Centre * of the We tio, continued 
in a north-westerly direction along the Kuruk-darya and further on by the bed of the Konche-larys, 
which still carries water. There a line of ancient watch-towers, first noticed by Dr. Hedin in 1896," 
still marks this ancient high road leading to the long string of oases on the north edge of the 
Tarim Basin, 

From a variety of considerations connected with the main trend of Chinese political and com- 
mercial expansion westwards,” it may be safely concluded that the preponderating portion of the 
traffic which served it or resulted from it proceeded by this ‘route of the Centre’ as the most direct 
line connecting the ‘ Western Regions’ with China. For the interests concerned in this traffic, the 
ground along the Kuruk-darya, including the old station of the Lou-an Site, certainly represented 
the most important part of Lop. This, perhaps, helps to explain the survival of the earlier 
designation of Lou-/an. But putting aside this question of traffic, the economic and political centre 
of Lop is clearly shown by the Ci'ten Han sku, as well as all later Chinese records, to have lain 
south, in the present Charkhlik tract, If this was the case after 77 B.c. and right through the 
period during which the ‘route of the Centre’, via the Lou-lan Site, was the chief channel for trade 
and political and military missions, the same condition of things is even more likely to have 
prevailed earlier, before the development of relations between China and the West had forced upon 
Low-lan or Lop the réle of an important link in a great artery of traffic, 


Sec, v] 


* Cf. Hedin, Reiten in Z.-A., pp. 75 8q. The account 
given of the canstruction of these towers, with layers of reeds 
between the courses of sun-dried bricks, Clearly proves their 
early origin and closely recalls that observed in the towers of 
the Tun-huang Limes, Yet their good preservation led 
Hedin to attribute to them an age of only some centuries. 
[i made a careful survey of this line of watch-towers in March, 
4915, and its results have fully confirmed the carly date above 
assumed for its construction; cf Geogr. Journal, 1916, 
xiviii, p. 208}, 


inte 


* One of the most striking of these indications is furnished 
by the position of Wu-de, where the ‘ Protector-General of the 
Western Regions’ during the Former Han period had his 
seat; cf. Wylie, J. Anthvop. Inst, xi. p. 95. Wwolei lay 
certainly between Kucha and Korla, either at Chidir (cf. Herr- 
mann, Sedensfrassen, p. 38), Vangi-hisér, or Bugur, and as 
all three are small oases, the choice of this position for the 
chief representative of Chinese power in the Titim Basin is 
only explained by the importance attaching to the high road 
leading through them. 
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CHAPTER X 
THROUGH THE LOP DESERT 


Sectioy L—FIRST VISIT TO MIRAN 


Arter three days of continuous efforts | completed at Charkhlik the preparations for my desert 
expedition. On the morning of December 6, 1906, | was able to start my column, which comprised 
fifty labourers for the proposed excavations and twenty-one camels. The latter were to carry five 
weeks’ supplies for us all and the ice which would be needed to provide us with water while away 
in the Lop desert. My first goal was the ‘site of Lou-lan’, over a hundred miles to the north-east 
of the fishing hamlet of Abdal, the nearest inhabited place, and quite seventy miles from the nearest 
point where drinkable water could be found. The necessity of husbanding time was obvious in 
view of the other difficult tasks before me which were only practicable during the cold of the winter, 
I was obliged, therefore, to take to that distant site as many diggers as | could possibly keep sup- 
plied with water. The problem which the latter consideration involved was much complicated by 
the uncertainty as to whether ice would already have formed at the salt springs of Altmish-bulak 
and by the limitation of the available camel transport. In spite of all local efforts, the resources of 
Charkhlik proved insufficient to add more than seven weakly animals to the eight of my own . 
caravan and six that I had hired from Charchan. 

Anxious as I was, for reasons of transport and supplies, to reach the ' Lou-lan Site’ as early as 
possible, | should not in any case have forgone the chance of paying on my way a preliminary visit 
to the ruins of Miran, which our maps have shown ever since Prejevalsky's journey of 1876.7 Abdal, 
near the commencement of the Kara-koshun marshes, was to be the true base for our march through 
the Lop desert north-eastwards, and the route leading to it via Miran was only some seven or cight 
miles longer than the usual one past the Kara-buran lagoons and the terminal Tarim (see Map 
No. 57). But a special reason for an early visit to Miran. was supplied by a fragmentary leaf of 
paper with Tibetan writing which had been brought to me by Tokhta Akhiin, the Abdal hunter, 
when he joined me at Charkhlik. He declared that he had found it early in the year, while scrap- 
ing what he described as the roof of a sand-filled dwelling within a ruined fort at Miran. The‘ find” 
looked undoubtedly old, and, in connexion with what Tokhta Akhan could relate about remains of 
‘Bats’ at other ruins, it determined me to spare a couple of days for a preliminary survey of 
the site. 

The two fairly long marches which brought me to Miriin have been briefly described in my 
personal narrative The first, to the wells of Yandash-kak, lay almost due east, skirting on the 
left an extensive area of low tamarisk-cones with patches of other desert vegetation ; on the south 
there extended an absolutely bare glacis of Piedmont gravel to the foot of the outermost Altin-tagh 
range. On the following day, for some twenty-seven miles, we crossed a bare gravel Sai, entirely 
devoid of vegetation, until we came to the broad flood-bed of the Jahan-sai ; beyond it we encamped 
in the belt of comparatively luxuriant vegetation which flanks the branch known as the stream of 


* See above, p. 319, note & * Cf. Desert Cathay, i. pp. 348 499: 
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Miran. Its water has been utilized by the people of Abdal for a generation or two to create a small 
colony called the Miran ‘Tarim’, where they cultivate fields of wheat without abandoning their 
fishermen’s life by the river? As was to be expected among people but recently attracted to 
agricultural pursuits, neither the extent nor the method of cultivation seemed equal to the oppor- 
tunities offered by the lively stream, then but lightly frozen over. 

On December 8 I paid my first visit to the ruined site that lies to the east. After crossing 
the stream and passing for about half a mile through a fertile belt, partly cultivated, the caravan 
track we were following emerged upon a scrub-covered steppe, and, a short distance beyond, upon 
4 bare waste covered with fine gravel. It seemed to stretch away eastwards absolutely level, 


broken only by a succession of low and narrow ridges, The curious straightness of these and their 


roughly parallel direction running from south to north at once suggested that they marked the 
alignment of old canals. As soon as | reached the first, I came upon a completely ruined mound 
of solid brick masonry, the unmistakable remains of a Stipa, and from its top I sighted groups of 
other ruins (see plan, Plate 29) cropping up on the wide level flat eastwards like low islands on 
the surface ofa lake. There could be no doubt that | stood on an important site. 

In view of the detailed ‘account of later explorations on this site which 1 shall have to give in 
Chapters XU, XIII, the record of the observations made on this rapid survey may be restricted to the 
narrowest compass. The first group of ruins reached after proceeding for some 600 yards further 
east (Fig. r11) proved to consist of four buildings, of no great size but of remarkably solid con- 
struction, and all unmistakably of great'age. Of the two which were undoubtedly Stipas one, seen 
in Fig, 111 to the right in the middle, immediately attracted my attention by the unusual feature of 
a rotunda-like structure which must once have enclosed it. Another ruin, seen to its leit, seemed to 
eontain the remains of a square shrine solidly built with sun-dried bricks of unusual hardness. But 
the heavy masonry débris which filled and covered it made it impossible to identify it without 
excavation. 

Without waiting to examine smaller remains which could be seen rising on wind-eroded ter- 
races both to the south and north, 1 hurried. on towards the old fort of which Tokhta Akhtn had 
spoken as the principal ruin of the site. Seen from afar and over ground of such absolute flatness 
it looked quite imposing. But when I approached it after a further tramp of over a mile, and 
entered it by clambering over the badly breached west wall, 1 could not help feeling disappointed, 
The crumbling walls and bastions were massive enough and rose still high in parts; but their 
inferior construction and the irregular shape of the fort (as seen in the subsequently prepared plan, 
Plate 30) seemed to suggest a comparatively late date. There will be occasion further on to describe 
the details. Here it will suffice to state that the whole formed an irregular quadrangle with walls 
of about 240 feet in length on the two longer faces, which looked to the east and the north-west. 
Oblong towers of varying dimensions jutted out at the corners. Of the bastions guarding the 
centre of each face the one to the south (see Fig. 113) was particularly striking. Projecting about 
thirty yards beyond the line of the wall, and still rising to a height of about forty-three feet, it 
looked like a keep or donjon. 

The interior of this desolate stronghold was quite bare, without a trace of superstructures on 
the surface. But [ could not doubt its age when I noticed that, within the circumvallation and near 
the west face, wind-erosion had scooped out a depression fully ten feet below what layers of stable 
refuse marked as the original ground level. The surface sloped down from the east wall, behind 


* [On my return in 1914 I found the colony permanently by an energetic young Amban they had established « hamlet 


cecupied by the Abdal people who had forsaken their semi- with dwellings relatively well built of mud-bricks on the 
nomadic settlement on the Tart, Under the impulse given western bank of the main river-becL | 
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which a layer of sand and fine gravel had accumulated, evidently blown across by the prevailing 
north-east winds, It was here, not far from the inner north-east angle which had afforded special 
protection, that a few wooden posts rising a foot or so above the gravel surface had attracted 
Tokhta Akhan's attention when he visited the ruin in the preceding spring. 

While digging here single-handed he had come upon what looked to him like the brushwood 
layer of a roof, and amongst it he discovered the piece of paper inscribed with Tibetan which he 
had brought to me at Charkhlik. [t was obviously the best place for my intended trial excavation, 
So I set my men to work on a line stretching along the east wall and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing a row of small apartments emerging from below the cover of sand and gravel (Fig. rid). 
They were all built of brick, with rough posts of Toghrak wood to support a roofing made of 
tamarisk branches with earth above, Except that they were ranged more or less parallel to the 
east wall of the fort, as seen from the plan (Plate 39), the disposition of these little rooms was very 
irregular. Among those cleared in the course of that and the following day's trial excavation 
(M. 1. i-wii), the largest measured only sixteen by eleven feet, and in some of the smaller ones the 
width was barely five feet, 

The small size and roughness of the half-underground hovels were compensated by the rich 
antiquarian contents of the refuse which seemed to fill them to the roof, No sooner had the 
digging begun than numbers of pieces of paper and wood inscribed in Tibetan cropped up. 
The layers of straw, chipped wood, and decomposed dirt which the occupants had left behind, or 
which had been thrown in when these hovels were turned into dustbins, continued to yield such 
records, complete or fragmentary, right down to the bottom. From the room M.1 i, where 
Tokhta Akhan had made his find, over forty pieces were recovered, while in the group of small 
closets marked iv the number of such ‘ finds" rose to 136 by the second day. 

The great majority of these Tibetan records consisted of narrow slip-like tablets of wood, from 
six to eight inches in length and up to two inches wide, When complete, they usually showed an 
oblong seal cavity at the left end, thus clearly proving the secular nature of the contents. Docu 
ments of this kind seemed to predominate also among the records on paper, consisting mostly of small 
and rather flimsy sheets, which recalled my corresponding finds at Dandain-oilik. In some instances 
these thin sheets were found still neatly folded up, as-though meant for dispatch, and bearing seal 
impressions in red paint. But by the side of such miscellaneous remains of correspondence, &c., 
oblong leaves, with neatly written text between regularly ruled lines, also turned up. In these it: 
was easy to recognize fragments of Pothis with religious contents, as script, shape, and material 
alike closely resembled those of the Kanjur fragments which I recovered in 1901 from the 
T'ang fort at Endere. 

Remains of implements of all sorts, articles of clothing, arms, &c., were recovered in equal 
abundance from these deep deposits of rubbish. Leaving the description of them and of the 
Tibetan records from this site for a later chapter, I will here only mention the many curious pieces 
of scale armour, made of hard leather and lacquered in red and black, These were often still 
fastened together with the original interlacing thongs of leather, and by their arrangement proved 
that 1 was right in recognizing as parts of scale armour the few detached pieces of hard leather, 
with threading holes, which had come to light during my first excavations at the Niya Site. Some 
chronological interest attached to the discovery of two Jarge and intact jars (Fig, 87), each measuring 
two feet in diameter and bearing below the neck an engraved Tibetan character, The manner in 
which these jars were fixed in small raised recesses berween the rooms ji and fii, vy and vil 
showed clearly that they were used for the storage of liquids while the quarters were actually 

* Cl Ancien! Xhotan, |. pp. 374, 411; also p. xvi, 
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inhabited." Everything pointed to the conclusion that the structural remains of the ruined fort and 
the deep deposits of rubbish—rich in archaeological plums and remarkable, too, for their dirt— 
accumulated within them, all belonged to a protracted period of Tibetan occupation which in the 
light of available historical evidence could safely be assigned to the eighth or ninth century A.D. 

It seemed hard to leave unexhausted, even for a time, so promising a mine as the profuse Temple 
antiquarian haul of that first day had revealed. But when, on the following moming, I left the ny 2-3 
excavations in the fort to be continued under Naik Ram Singh's and Chiang Ssii-yeh’s supervision, 
and proceeded to a rapid preliminary examination of the ruin, about a mile and a half to the 
north-east, of which Tokhta Akhin had spoken as showing remains of sculptures, I soon convinced 
myself that, by settling down to a complete clearing of Miran, I should risk too long a delay of my 
expedition to the ruins in the north of the Lop-nor desert. And against such a course there were 
the gravest practical reasons, The ruin proved to be that of a Buddhist shrine, with its central 
portion rising as a solid mass of masonry about forty-six feet long and thirty wide. Above the 
débris encumbering the north-east side of the base there still showed remains of stucco relievos 
occupying niches divided by architectural decoration of good design, 1 cleared a small portion of 
the base on that side, and soon came upon fragments of stucco sculptures of large size, including 
a well-modelled colossal Buddha head, that closely resembled in style the relievos of the 
Rawak Stiipa. 

It was impossible to be mistaken in attributing the temple to a period. far more ancient than Farther ex- 
that of the Tibetan fort. Various observations made it probable that a site of considerable antiquity degen 
had been reoccupied here as in the case of Endere. It was clear that in order to secure adequate poned. 
time for the careful excavation of this temple and of other ruins of earlier origin, | should have to 
revisit the site after my return from the ruins northward. Fortunately the vicinity of Abdal, where 
my base was to be established, and which would have to serve also as the starting-point for the 
desert journey to Tun-huang, made it easy to shape my plans accordingly. So after a further rapid 
reconnaissance of the whole site I returned to the fort, where the excavations carried on in my 
absence had yielded interesting finds. By nightfall I had had everything filled in again as a 
precaution against ‘exploration’ by ‘ treasure-seekers ’. 


Section IL—PAST THE TERMINAL LAGOONS OF THE TARIM 


On the morning of December ro I set out from Miran for the journey to the ruins of Start from 
‘Louwlan’, On the preceding evening Surveyor R. S. Ram Singh had rejoined me from ne 
Charkhlik. He was suffering from rheumatic fever, and consequently needed a camel to ride from 
the point where the want of water would oblige us to leave our ponies behind, This necessitated 
a still more careful calculation of the weight of the indispensable food-supplies, baggage, and ice 
which we could carry into the desert on the available twenty camels, I found myself obliged to 
reduce the total number of labourers to be taken with us to thirty-five. In addition, there were 
fifteen in our own party, including camel-men and Lop hunters, for whom the necessities of life had 
to be assured during protracted operations in the waterless desert. The excavations at Miran had 
provided a useful test, and it was the least efficient of our diggers who were paid off and sent back 
to Charkhlik before starting. 

The march of some nineteen miles which brought us northward to the Tarim led along the March to 

* These jars were carefully re-buried before 1 left tho at ‘treasure-secking’ which the men of a caravan encamped Eee abel 
Miran ruipa on December 10 for the march across the Lop at Mirin were said to have indolged in. For two fra, 
desert. But on my return to the site in January I found recovered, see M. 1. 0063 in List, Chap, xu. sec. ix, 
them unearthed again and broken, the result of some attempt 
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dying course of the Miran River over ground typically illustrating the successive stages of 
a terminal river course in the Lop depression, For about six miles we passed through a belt 
of luxuriant Toghrak jungle extending along flood channels which in places retained pools of 
water already hard frozen. Then the riverine tree growth gave way to a zone of tamarisk-cones 
and occasional reed-beds gradually thinning out. For about ten miles onwards our way lay across 
a bare and almost level salt-encrusted plain with scarcely a tamarisk upon it, Its appearance 
clearly indicated periodical inundation from the Lop-nor marshes eastward. A stretch of actual 
marshy soi] with scanty scrub was crossed about two miles before reaching the slightly raised 
ground on the right bank of the Tarim occupied by the little hamlet of Abdal. This wretched 
collection of fishermen's reed-huts represented the most notable place for those Lopliks who still 
cling to their traditional ways of life (Fig..91). For such scant observations as I was able to 
gather about them here and elsewhere on the Tarim 1 may refer to my personal narrative,’ It is 
striking evidence of the great change which the economic conditions of Loplik existence are now 
undergoing more and more rapidly, that on my visit to Abdal in 1914 I found the settlement 
practically abandoned through the removal to the new colony established within the cultivated 
area of Miran. 

At Abdal I left behind a depot of whatever baggage and supplies could possibly be spared, as 
well as Chiang Ssii-yeh, who, eager as he was to share my desert explorations, could not, like the 
rest of us, have faced on foot the long trying tramps before us. The river here, reduced to 

a single well-defined bed, only about 48 yards in width but of considerable depth, was still clear of 
aie It was strange to think that this narrow channel, witha current of less than two yards per 
second, contained all that remained of the united drainage sent by the great snowy ranges of the 
K'un-lun, the Pamirs, and the Tien-shan into the huge basin of the Tarim. A ferry constructed 
beforehand out of five Loplik dug-outs allowed all the camels together with the much-reduced 
wnpedimenta to be taken across to our camp on the left bank. 

The journey of seven days, which carried me from this last inhabited place to the ‘Lou-lan 
Site’, lay across a portion of the Lop desert which presents features of considerable geographical 
interest owing to their special bearing upon the much-liscussed question of the ancient extent and 
position of Lop-nor, to use the familiar Mongol designation for the terminal lake or marshes of the 
Tarim. The journey also offered plentiful experiences of a personal nature illustrating the peculiar 
difficulties and hardships which must necessarily attend explorations over so extensive a desert area 
wholly devoid of any sort of food or even of water. The account contained in Chapters XXX and 
XXX1 of Desert Cathay makes it unnecessary to repeat here a detailed description of these experiences 
and of the efforts which it cost to conduct my large party in safety and in good time to the 
chosen goal. 

Nor shall ] attempt to explain and discuss here in detail the views which the topographical 
and other observations made on this desert crossing led me to form as to the important geographical 
question of the changes undergone by the Lop-nor region during historical times. The far more 
extensive and prolonged explorations effected during 1914-15, in the course of my third Central- 
Asian journey, have produced so much more new and exact evidence that 1 must necessarily 
postpone my general review of this question until it has become possible to make the fresh 
materials readily accessible for reference and examination? In the meantime, however, the 


' Ch Dever! Cafhay, iL pp. a4 Sq 364 428, fo See : For a brief notice of these new surveys and of the light 
also Joyce, Voter on the Phprical Anthropology of Chime thrown by them on the so-called *Lop-nér problem’, cf. my 
furkeston and the Paomirs, RASA, ail. pp. 490 eqq, and below, Lhird Journey, Geogr: Journal, 1916, xiviii, pp. 121 8qq) 
Appendix C, for anthropometrical matenals collected by me. 
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geographical and archaeological observations bearing on this question which I made when first on 
my way to the ruins of Lou-lan are worthy of record, and these I intend to give here even if their 
detailed interpretation must be left for a later publication. 

Our march on December 11 (see Map No, 61) led first along the narrow winding bed of the 
Tarim for about five and a half miles to a lagoon known as Ak-kél, where the reed-huts of Kune 
chapkan, a small Loplik fishing station, could be sighted some two miles off to the south-east. Then 
the track of hunters and fishermen which we were following left the river, which here bent southward, 
and continued to the north-east across a monotonous steppe covered with reed-beds and scanty 
tamarisk-cones. Flocks of sheep owned by the Lopliks frequent it at intervals, After another 
eight miles we reached the bank of a marshy lagoon known as Alam-khoja-kél, which held fresh 
water and proved to be already hard frozen. It was one of a long string of lagoons fed by the 
northernmost of the flood-beds into which the river was said to divide below Kum-chapkan. Mullah 
and Tokhta Akhin, our guides from Abdal, who from their hunting expeditions knew the 
ground to the north-east well, declared that the water of the lagoons and marshes, left behind 
by the summer floods of the Tarim, grew more salty and froze later the further they were 
from the head of the great marshy delta to which the name Xara-koshun is collectively 
applied by the Lopliks, So camp was pitched by the lagoon, and most of the night was spent 
in cutting slabs of ice which, packed in big bags of coarse wool, were to assure our water-supply 
for four weeks. 


Next morning nine camels were put under heavy loads of ice, and in addition smaller bags Supply of 


were placed on the thirty donkeys we had brought to help in carrying ice and supplies to a point in 
the desert which might serve as a sort of half-way depot. The camels were given a long drink, 
the last they were to have for weeks. Though all these arrangements caused delay in the start, 
a march of about eighteen miles was accomplished that day; for the ground was still easy. The 
fishermen's track, along which we moved at first, took a more northerly turn in order to avoid what 
was then a marshy expanse with lagoons fed from the Yangi-su, but which, on my return in 1914, 
had completely dried up. After passing over reed-covered steppe for six miles, we skirted a couple 
of lagoons with water which tasted distinctly salt and had not yet formed an ice-crust._ A shér-covered 
dreary plain with scanty reed-beds was next crossed to a lagoon known as Chél-kol (13 miles), 
presenting a large open sheet of water.’ A dry well-marked channel, before probably feeding it, 
had been passed at 10 miles on our left. Beyond the Chél-kél live reeds and tamarisk scrub grew 
more frequent until we reached the driedsp lakelet known as Yaghizmak-kol, where nightfall 


obliged us to halt.* 


On the morning of December 14 the ponies which had carried me and my own men so far Lagoon of 


were sent back to Abdal, while we continued our march to the north-east, now all on foot except 
Surveyor Ram Singh. After about four miles we approached the extreme northern extension of 
a big sheet of water forming part of the Chainut-kél, which Mullah and Tokhta Akhin declared to 
be a terminal lake regularly fed by the Yangi-su branch of the dying Tarim. Here they showed 
us, hidden among high reeds, a pool where the water was drinkable for animals and covered with 
athin sheet of ice. The ground near it showed signs of having been used as a camping-place by the 
fishermen who during the last few years had visited the neighbouring lagoons. Heretwo of my men 
were left behind with the diggers’ spare rations, which were to be sent on after the donkeys had 


* The numbers of miles given here and in subsequent * In Map No. 61. #. 1 the position of Pixghiemal-t6] has 
accounts of marches must always be understood as being been erroneously shown to the west of the name instead of 
reckoned from. the last camp and as referring to actual close to Camp 119. 
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returned from the proposed half-way depot. As the donkeys could be given a good drink here, 
it became possible for us to take them and their ice loads two marches further out into the desert. 

The point we had now reached by the shore of Chainut-kiil had its special importance for the 
determination of the route which was to take us to the ‘Lou-lan’ Site, From Dr. Hedin's Centra/ 
Asia and Tiéet and the sketch-map accompanying the first volume,* I could see that the track we 
had so far followed was the same which had brought him to the lowermost ‘Tarim after he had 
struck the north-western edge of the present Tarim delta or Kara-koshun on his journeys, in 1900 
and 1901, from the foot of the Kuruk-tagh across the Lop desert Tokhta Akhin's testimony left 
no doubt that the place of our depot was practically the same as that at which Dr, Hedin had 
encamped, in March root, by the Chainut-kil.t. Neither his big publication Central Asia nor the 
detailed maps accompanying it were then or before available to me. But the previously mentioned 
sketch-map sufficed to show that, in order to reach the ruined sites first discovered by him, I should 
now have to strike a route to the north-north-east, which would necessarily lead near those routes 
which he had followed in the reverse direction, and actually between them if our course was kept 
quite straight. But in the wastes of sand and clay before us there would be nothing to guide us 
except the compass. Neither Mullah nor Tokhta Akhin had ever visited the ruins from this side. 
However, for about a day's march further to the north the ground was still familiar to them from 
former hunting trips, and this allowed them to give me assurance on one point of importance. The 
large, shallow, newly-formed lake, which in March tgor had obliged Dr, Hedin to make a con- 
siderable détour, had since almost completely dried up, leaving only scattered salt-water lagoons, 
Hence, provided that the position assigned to the ruins of ‘Lou-lan’ in Dr. Hedin’s sketch-map was 
approximately correct, I could safely steer my course by the compass without having to fear détours 
and consequent loss of time, 

After proceeding two miles further, we struck the southern end of a salt lagoon which lay 
within the area once covered by the Fangz-éd/ or ‘New Lake’, and to which the Loplik fishermen 
now specifically applied that name, No fresh influx of water was said to have reached the narrow 
curving depression for three years, and the fish in it seemed to be dying off rapidly owing to the 
increased saltness of the water. We found a great quantity of them stacked for drying near a reed- 
hut, and plenty of moribund or benumbed fish were caught by the men with their hands from under 
the thin ice just forming. Large stretches of boggy, salt-covered soil surrounded this lagoon and 
others that we passed further on, attesting the rapid shrinkage of these remnants of the ‘New 
Lake". Beyond a large crescent-shaped lagoon, which still retained water in its deeper northern 
portion, we came upon a succession of basins which showed signs of having dried up recently, We 
had marched across the largest of these, known to the hunters as Kurban-kullu-kél, for about a mile 
and a half, when the abundance of young reeds and tamarisks on its north bank induced us to halt 
there for the night. 

The information I gathered from Mullah and Tokhta Akhin in the course of the day's tramp 
accounted for the notable change which had taken place in the physical aspects of the ground since 
Dr. Hedin last saw it, According to them, the basins of the Yangi-kol area were filled with fresh 
water by the spring floods of the Yangi-su branch of the Tarim for three years after his first visit in 
1900. Since then (1903) no water had reached them, and the lagoons continued to shrink, while 
what water was left turned more and more salt. They had known the Yangi-kol depression since 
their youth, from hunting expeditions after deer and the like, and the Opportunities 1 had, both on 
this and my subsequent visit to the Lop region in 1914, for testing various points of the information 

"See Central Asia and Tet, {. PP. 39% 2qq. i pp. * See route mapa, Hedin, Ceufral Asia, |, Pl. 21 (1900, 
173 8qq: March 22-April 7) and ii. Pl. «3 (1901, March go-April 7). 
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they gave me make me inclined to accept its substantial accuracy. From their fathers they had 
heard that the basins had before held water for certain periods, and Tokhta Akhin himself 
remembered an exceptional flood about 1892, which had carried water into the lagoons, within 
a day's march north of Chainut-kél. If such intermittent inandations had occurred for a generation 
or two past, it seemed easy to account for the thin beds of reeds, dead or living, which we found 
over extensive patches of ground here. On the other hand, the total absence of vegetation in 
certain intervening depressions was attributed by my hunters to the depth of the water which they 
periodically held. 

T may conveniently record here that the observations made on my renewed visit in 1914 proved Progress of 

the drying-up process in the area affected by such inundations from the Yangi-su or Kakmak-chash drying UP 
bed, as it is also known, to be still in progress, Throughout our march from Alam-khdja-kol to 1914. 
Chainut-kil, on February 3, 1914; all the lagoons that we saw were dry, though our new route lay 
considerably more eastward and thus nearer to the feeding bed. The Chainut-kdl itself held no 
water, except in the pool previously mentioned, and even the ice there tasted very brackish. 
Beyond Chainut-kél we kept close to the route of 1906 as far as Kurban-kullu-kél, but saw no more 
sheets of open water, only boggy patches and a couple of very small salt-pools in the deepest 
portions of the basins. It was obvious that since about 1903 no exceptional flood had penetrated 
so far. 

Or march on December 14 took us over ground where the increased difficulty of progress Transition 
for our heavily laden animals was compensated to me by the interest which the observation of some shintlages 
novel features afforded. The sixteen miles covered that day carried us across what 1 recognized at absolute 
the time as a transitional belt between the true marginal area of the present Tarim delta and the “ser 
absolutely barren desert northward once watered by an earlier delta. This impression, I may add 
at once, has since received full confirmation from the observations which our surveys of 1914 and 
1915, carried across the same area and on three different routes all radiating from Kurban-kullu-kdl, 
have yielded, All day we passed a succession of dry, salt-covered lake-beds, large and small, with 
occasional salt-pools in their deepest portions, showing plainly that we were still within the Yangi-kél 
depression liable to inundation by exceptional floods, But after scarcely more than two miles from 
camp we left behind the area where subsoil moisture sufficed to maintain a continuous if scanty 
desert vegetation, and two miles further on we were met by the first indication of close approach to 
that zone of strongly marked wind-erosion which, as 1 knew from Dr. Hedin’s description,. 
constitutes the most striking feature of the northern portion of the Lop desert, 

It was a belt of narrow ridges or terraces of hard clay, separated by small nullahs or trenches, First erosion 
as yet only three or four feet deep, but showing sharply-cut banks such as only the erosive action of ‘ces and 
wind and driven sand could produce in this region. The top of the terraces or Fardangs, to use (yas dang) 
the convenient Turki term adopted by Dr. Hedin, was invariably covered with a network of shallow 
parallel furrows, all running like the trenches in the direction of the prevailing winds which had 
carved them, from east-north-east to west-south-west. The soil exposed on the sides of the 
Yardangs was a hard stratified clay, clearly the sediment of an ancient lake-bed, but showing to the 
eye no trace of saline impregnation. Erosion could not have been very long at work here, for in 
places the top of the terraces still retained a protective cover of matted dead reed stalks, all laid flat 
in the same wind direction. Elsewhere returning moisture was likely to have temporarily stopped 
denudation, and this would account for the dead reeds which, as I found in places, had grown 
between the Yardangs. 

Beyond this first outpost line of the wind-croded clay desert we passed again flat saline ground More saline 
with dry lagoons large and small. In their deepest portions they held rare pools with water so 
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brine-like that, in Spite of the cold, it had nowhere yet frozen. The fact that such wellumarked 
depressions seemed generally to stretch from north-east to south-west might suggest that they 
occupied patches of ground where wind-erosion had been particularly effective during some earlier 
and drier period. A narrow strip of ground which was crossed after a march of about eight miles, 
with living reeds and tamarisks, was proved by our surveys of 1914 and 1915 to extend several 
miles further to the west. In the same way a row of dead Toghraks between tamarisk-cones also 
dead, which we passed at about three miles further on, has been found to be in the continuation of 
an ancient river-bed traced in 1914 as coming from the north-west. In the light of our recent 
surveys we may, I think, now recognize in it the southernmost offshoot as yet traced of that ancient 
delta of the Kuruk-darya which brought water to the Lou-lan sites, and to which repeated reference 
will be made further on. 

After passing through another large dry basin which seemed to have held water only for a short 
time during the latest period of exceptional inundation, we emerged at last in the evening on an 
area where wind-eroded banks and ‘ witnesses’, six or seven feet high, rose among low dunes. 
Bleached trunks of wild poplars and tamarisks of great size strewed the bare soil in abundance, 
unmistakably proving that a belt of luxuriant riverine jungle had once existed here. I received 
a clear impression of having left behind the terminal marsh region of the Tarim for one where there 
was once running water and the possibility of tree growth. Shells of fresh-water snails lay scattered 
on the bare soil in plenty. Abouta mile and a half farther on the dusk obliged us to pitch camp 
at the foot of high sand-cones covered with hoary tamarisk growth, some of which was still living. 
A. well, dug in a hollow where the sand felt moist, yielded water ata depth of only five feet. It 
proved, as expected, utterly salt and undrinkable even for the camels. The vicinity, here demon- 
strated, of subsoil water suggested that water might have reached some of the previously passed 
saline depressions through percolation, and instances of this seemed well known to my 
Loplik guides. : 


Section ITI—ACROSS AN ERODED ANCIENT DELTA 


On the morning of December 15 | established, at Camp 121, the intended half-way depot by 
having all the bags of ice which had been brought on the thirty donkeys carefully stacked on the 
north side of the highest sand-cone, The donkeys, in charge of two extra men, were sent back by 
daybreak to Chainut-kél, whence after two days’ rest they were to return with the labourers’ reserve 
food supplies, as well as with fresh ice in the bags already emptied, and with some loads of reeds 
for the camels. A convoy of camels was to be sent back to this depot as soon as we had reached 
the ruins, for the purpose of fetching the remaining supplies. By careful timing | endeavoured to 
assure that our divided transport columns should be saved unnecessary waits and the consequent 
risk of exhaustion, But my chief care had to be directed to the prompt location of the ruins. — 

This would necessarily depend on our steering correctly, and the difficulty was much increased 
by the marked change in the ground before us. From the very beginning of the march I realized 
that we had now definitely passed out of the level flat of recent lake basins, where tamarisk-cones 
and the like could serve as easily recognizable guiding points, and had entered a xone of a very 
different character. Throughout the day's march, which by a great effort was extended to close on 
sixteen miles, we crossed ground cut up into a bewildering succession of wind-eroded ridges and 
trenches, where it was not covered by low dunes. The soil was a very hard greyish clay, and the 
Yardangs which the wind had carved out of it ran regularly from east-north-east to west-south-west. 
The trenches dividing them always showed steep banks, the depths varying from about four to ten 
feet. The top of the terraces or plateaus left between these trenches was also carved by a network 
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of small furrows showing the same direction. It was obvious that corrosion by wind-driven sand 
was the main factor in seulpturing the surface of what had been the lake bottom of an earlier 
ological period. 

The only portions of the ground protected against it for the time being were sticcessive small 
belts where the drift-sand had accumulated in low dunes. It did not take me long to discover that 
these drift-sand areas generally corresponded to strips of dead forest, here usually stretching from 
west to east and thus right across the route we were steering. Almost everywhere the withered and 
bleached trunks of Toghraks and tamarisks, whether lying half-smothered on the ground or still rising 
upright, seemed to form more or less regular rows. Now, in the course of the many marches I had 
made along rivers of the Tarim Basin where they pass through alluvial plains, I had often been struck, 
like other observers, by the fact that in the living riverine jungle belts the wild poplars, constituting 
the bulk of the timber, show the peculiarity of ranging themselves in rows parallel to the banks of 
the water-courses, large or small! The same observation applies also to the dead forest strips so 
often encountered at ancient sites and elsewhere in the Taklamakan, near dried-up river branches. 
Hence the conclusion naturally suggested itself that these strips of dead forest which we passed 
through at intervals, varying that day from about three to four miles, had once grown up along 
channels of running water in what had formed part of an earlier delta. 

While kept alive by water, the trees and the scrubby undergrowth near them had helped to 
catch and retain the fine sand ever drifting across this basin, as can be seen to this day along the 
banks of all actual river channels passing into the Lop depression or the Taklamakan. When they 
died through loss of moisture, this cover would still be kept on the ground by the fallen thicket and 
in turn would help to protect its remains and the bank itself from erosion, It was intrinsically the 
Same process as the one so often noticed at the Niya Site and other ruins in the Taklamakan, where 
ancient timber débris, refuse-heaps, rush fences, and the like had saved the original occupied ground 
arid its old remains from being eroded to the present level of the surrounding open area. The 
cohesion assured by the roots of the dead trees and scrub would greatly help to keep off wind- 
erosion from the banks of the dried-up water channels, and to the same cause may probably be 
attributed the survival of the canal banks, which I had se often noticed at old sites rising high 
above the general scooped-out level. 

Where the rows of dead trees were near erosion trenches, the banks of the latter often seemed 


particularly steep and high; and it has since occurred to me as very probable that wind-erosion © 


had there only continued the work begun by running water. But it was not until we had covered 
about twelve miles that we came ypon a well-marked and far-stretching depression (shown in Map 
No. 60. C, D. 4 as‘ Eroded Nullah", long. 89° 45', Jat. 40° 15") which, with its considerable width and 
wall-like banks over fifteen feet high, distinctly suggested an ancient river-bed. The strips of dead 
jungle previously crossed on this march have been duly shown on the map with the dead tree 
symbols ¥ ¥ placed in rows to mark the direction. But it was at first difficult for me to realize 
their full significance, and even if 1 had recognized it from the beginning, 1 should not have been 
able to spare time for the collection of exact data as to levels, bearings, &c., while my attention was 
being constantly distracted by practical cares about the proper direction and safe progress of my 
desert column. We were proceeding over ground so much broken that even the maintenance of 
a correct course towards the compass point for which | was steering became a matter of anxiety. 
Though the terraces, crowned by rows of dead trees, and dunes which I usually chose for our 
plane-table ' fixings’ always showed a distinct rise above the intervening ground of Yardangs, it was 
impossible to get any distant outlook or well-defined landmarks, In addition to the confusing 
' Chie. Hedin, Xaver in Z.-A., p.. 54 90: * Cf. above, pp. 129, 309, 947; below, chap. xxvn sec. fil, 
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nature of the ground, incessant little détours were necessary for the sake of the camels, which could 
not negotiate steep banks, and whose feet were already sorely tried by the hard, cut-up surface of 
the Yardangs. The Surveyor, whom rheumatism severely taxed in physical endurance and morale, 
was all through this desert expedition unable to render me effective assistance. 

If, notwithstanding these drawbacks, I now feel justified in recognizing the successive strips of 
dead forest as indications of ancient water-channels, this is due to the definite evidence which three 
subsequently surveyed route lines across this desert area have yielded. The one which | followed 
at the close of December, 1906, on my way from the Lou-lan Site to the Tarim, is recorded in Map 
60. It led from north-east to south-west, and lay thus at a constantly increasing distance to the 
west of the route just described; There, too, at least five well-defined belts of dead riverine jungle 
were crossed, and their carefully observed direction from north-west to south-east, as seen in the 
map, clearly indicated that they marked southerly branches of the Kuruk-darya, the ancient ‘ Dry 
River’, which, as Dr, Hedin's explorations had already shown, once carried its water to the area of 
the Lou-lan ruins. Their diverging point, as suggested by our Lop surveys of rgr4 and 1915, 
appears to have lain some distance to the west-north-west of the Lou-lan Site, 

An examination of Map No. 60 suffices to make it highly probable that these southerly 
branches of the Kuruk-darya had their continuation in the ancient beds the existence of which I had 
been led to infer from the riverine jungle strips passed, between Camps 121 and 123, on my way to 
the Lou-lan Site. This supposition has since received full confirmation from the surveys which were 
carried out by us, in 1914 and 1915, on. two different routes across the desert area separating the 
two former route lines. As the final adjustment and compilation of the map embodying these 
recent surveys has not yet been completed, it is impossible for me to discuss and illustrate here in 
detail the way in which they have linked up the riverine forest belts previously observed. It must 
be enough to state that the beds of the several conjecturally assumed river branches have now been 
actually traced at a number of points and the general direction of their courses determined. These 
led in each case first from north-west to south-east and then took a turn towards the great salt- 
encrusted depression eastwards which was proved to have once received the waters of the whole 
Kuruk-darya delta.* 

The topographical conclusions thus arrived at as to the character and significance of the several 
belts of dead riverine forest crossed on our march to the Lou-lan Site have received full confirmation 
from antiquarian finds, It was not the physical aspect of the ground alone which suggested that 
the area we were moving across had been capable of occupation at some early period preceding the 
present stage, when, owing to complete desiccation and consequent denudation, it is undergoing 
a continuous process of erosion and deflation, We had scarcely proceeded for more than a mile 
from Camp 121, and had just cleared a belt of drift-sand full of dead wild poplars, when on the bare 
eroded ground beyond it relics of the Stone Age began to crop up in numbers. The first to 
attract my attention were two flakes of jasper (C. 121.0010, 0011, Plate XXX) and a small knife-like 
blade of the same material. As the men with me were encouraged to keep a look-out for such 
small objects, similar finds of worked stones followed in frequent succession wherever the ground 
was bare and exposed to wind-erosion. 

As the soil north of the present Lop-nor marshes right up to the foot of the Kuruk-tagh 
consists entirely, except for drift-sand, of lacustrine clay or loess deposits, it was obvious from the 
outset that all stones picked up on this ground must have been brought there by the hand of man 
with some object. Fragments of very coarse hand-made pottery, grey, brown, or red, as well as 

"Cf this ancient lake-bed and the area where ournel, 1976, xlvill,pp. 12 a w topograph: 
the Ssuity isteg fenbom into it, my Pierd Journey, Greepr. ut this ances dec Shaaas Ae eae ee Aiee] 
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slags, were also met with at intervals over most of the march. The conditions under which our 
desert crossing was made obliged me to keep the line of our route as straight as possible. Search 
to right or left which would have caused delay was thus practically excluded. That the number 
of finds would have been far greater if a wider belt of ground could have been searched was proved 
by the experience gained in 1914, when I followed a different route on my march to theLou-lan Site. 

In the List reproduced at the end of this section it has been found convenient to group and 
describe together all finds of small objects made.on the wind-eroded desert ground south of the 
Low-lan mins, The description of the stone relics which form the great bulk of them is taken from 
notes which Mr. Reginald A. Smith, Assistant in the British and Mediaeval Antiquities Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, has been kind enough to furnish. As the same scholar has also made 
the collection of these stone remains the subject of a separate paper,’ 1 may restrict myself here to 
a brief analysis of the main results arrived at, The great majority of the pieces of stone, whether 
worked or brought for use, are jasper. Chert, chalcedony, carnelian, and jade are also represented. 
Allof them, it can be safely assumed, come from the south, where the K‘un-lun range is known to 
abound in these materials.*. Of the 140 pieces collected, about half are worked with a varying 
degree of finish, the remainder being flakes and splinters struck off by man but offering no distinct 
proof of having been utilized. 

From the fact that among the specimens recovered are three undoubted cores (C. 121-122, 
902; C. 122. 002, 006a; see Plate XXX), it is certain that at least a portion of the worked stones 


must be of local manufacture, By far the most numerous among these are * knife-blades ', nearly 


sixty in fact, ‘with single or double ridges showing that they were struck by people who understood 
the art of detaching regular two-edged flakes”. (See Plate Xxx, C. 121. 0023, 0032, 0075} C. 122, 
006, 008, 0027, 0052; C. 122-123, 009; C. 127-128..003.) Such ' blades * appear in the palaeolithic 
period, but seem to have survived into neolithic times. Certain specimens illustrated by Fig. 25 
in Mr. R. A. Smith's paper show one edge battered into a broad blunt surface for the forefinger to 
rest on in use, a form first attested in the La Madeleine cave period. Undoubtedly neolithic 
are the well-finished jasper arrow-heads, C, 122. 0023, 0054 (Plate XXX), of which one was found on 
the way from Camp 121, and the two jade celts, C. 126. 001, L.A. 00145 (Plate XXX), both of which 
were picked up in the area adjoining the Lou-lan sites. 

It is clear that the frequency of these finds, over a somewhat wide tract, dehnitely proves its 
having been occupied by men in prehistoric times. But the same physical factor, wind-erosion, 
which, on the one hand, allowed us to pick up these relics of the Stone Age with such ease on the 
surface, renders it difficult, on the other, to draw from them any definite conclusion as to the 
chronology of that human occupation. A number of interesting questions which these finds at 
once suggested could not be answered from their own evidence. Did these remains of the Stone 
Age belong to a single if, perhaps, protracted period, or was it only the erosion of the successive 
layers originally containing them which had brought here relics of widely separated periods to lie 
side by side on the present surface ? Was it safe to assume that the difference in level between 
this surface and the top of the terraces protected by dead trees and drift-sand gave the measure of 
the extent to which wind-erosion had effected its work of scouring and lowering since the Stone 
Age? Or had water continued to make its way here down to a much later period or, perhaps, 
returned after a long interval of desiccation and consequent denudation ? 


‘See my Third fourney, Géogr. Jornal, 1916, xIviil. * Marco Polo mentions jasper and chalcedony as being 
Pp: 829 Bq. . EL brought down by the rivere of the Provinces of Mem (Kertya) 
* Cf, ROA, Smith, Zhe Some Age ra Chinese Ther kestax, and Charchan; cf Yule, Afarce Pols, i. pp. 199, tg3 0. 

in Afan, x1. (1911), pp. 81 sqq. 
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Fortunately, the first day's march on this ground brought a find which, small.as it was, had the 
merit of being approximately datable, and important discoveries which I made in 1914, in an exactly 
corresponding position further west, have left no doubt about its interpretation. We had moved 
about four and a half miles from Camp 121 when, near a belt of dead forest showing besides 
Toghraks also trinks of dead Jigda or Elaeagnus trees, Tokhta Akhtin's sharp eyes distovered lying 
on the ground a carefully finished bronze arrow-head, C. 121. coso. Its shape, triangular in section 
to the point and hexagonal where bevelled down below for the shaft, accurately corresponds to the 
type represented by numerous bronze arrow-heads which were picked up near to or at the ancient 
station of Low-lan (cf. C. 123..001-003; L.A. 0617, 0069, 0082+ m1. 001; vim—rx. 00s), and 
of which a series has been illustrated in Plate XXIX. The same type is proved, by my very 
numerous finds along the ancient Chinese Limes, to have been in regular use by Chinese troops 
during the first centuries before and after Christ, as will be seen on reference to the specimens 
reproduced in l'late Lill, The necessary conclusion that the type was introduced into the Lou-lan 
region during Han times, and was probably manufactured in China, has since received very striking 
illustration from a discovery made in 1914 as I was tracing the ancient Chinese route through the 
salt desert east of Lou-lan, when | found a considerable collection of ‘such arrow-heads scattered 
along the track, just as if they had dropped out of a convoy." 

The archaeological evidence furnished by that single arrow-head had been sufficient to warrant 
the belief expressed in my personal narrative that the ground north of Camp 121 was covered with 
riverine jungle and saw at least occasional visits of man in the early centuries of our era, when that 
arrow-head was likely to have been dropped by some hunter or soldier." But it was left for my 
expedition of February, 1914, to reveal that, within a distance of probably not more than four miles 
west of Camp 121, the wind-eroded desert was hiding a ruined fort, L. K., which must have been 
occupied down to about the same time as the site of Lou-lan, i.e. the beginning of the fourth 
century A.p,, and that, some six miles further to the north-west, there survived ruined dwellings of 
a small settlement, L.M,, undoubtedly belonging to the same period.' This settlement had stood 
near the banks of a southerly branch of the Kuruk-darya, the well-defined bed coming from the 
north-west and being still clearly traceable to the east-south-east, and this is the very direction which 
would take it to the strip of dead forest close to which the bronze arrow-head was found in 1906, 
This seems to me to establish the fact that the relic came from the lower portion of the same river-bed 
which passes the ruined settlement of L.M., and which down to the beginning of the fourth century 
A.D. must have carned water. The chain of topographical evidence is completed by the plane-table 
survey carried out by Surveyor Afrazgul in February, 1915, along the north-western shore of the 
salt-encrusted ancient Lop sea-bed. This shows, in an exactly corresponding position, the winding 
terminal course of the same dried-up river branch, lined by dead Toghraks and tamarisk-<ones, 
before it is finally lost in the great depression, covered with hard salt, which represents the true 
Lop-nor of the earliest historical period. 

No other datable relics from the hand of man, in fact none but objects of the Stone Age, were 
found on the remainder of the march to Camp 122, nor for some eight miles of direct distance 
beyond it. Almost the same observation applies to the line of traverse which I followed in 
February, 1914, from the ruins of L. M. to the ‘ Low-lan Site’, L.A. On this route the first bronze 
object, the fragment of an ornament, was found at a point approximately six miles north of Camp 
122 of my previous journey. It is hence impossible to assert whether any of the ancient beds, 
marked by belts of dead jungle, which our routes crossed within this area—the close correspondence 

"CE Third Journey,in Geogr. J, 1916, siviil, pp. 147 54, * See my Dhind Journey, in Geogr. f., 1916, xiviii. p. 124. 
"Cl Deser} Cathay, 4. p. 366, 
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between our surveys of 1906 and 1914 shows that at least four of such must be couinted—received 
water down to the period when Louw-lan was occupied. From what we know of the deltaic conditions 
of rivers in the Tarim Basin, it seems improbable that all these successive branches of the Kuruk- 
darya could have carried water during the same period. But undue importance ought not to be 
claimed for what is at present only negative evidence. It is, therefore, with some reserve that I put 
forward the suggestion that the absence of remains of the historical Lou-lan period over this area 
may be due to the fact that the river-beds traversing it have received no water since the close of 
neolithic times. If the area was already waterless during the centuries immediately before and after 
our era, no continous occupation of it, even of a semi-nomadic type, was possible, and this would 
fully explain the absence of archaeological relics of historical times, such as metal objects. 

In this connexion, another observation bearing on the present physical conditions of this ground 
suggests itself. If it was devoid of water, and its surface consequently left unprotected by vegeta- 
tion, from the end of the local Stone Age, wind-erosion would obviously have been at work here for 
centuries longer than in the riverine belts which contained the ruined sites of 'Lou-lan’ in the north 
and those of L.K. and L.M.in the south, This longer exposure to the scouring effect of wind- 
driven sand would necessarily have resulted—assuming the other factors of soil, wind, &c., to have 
been the same—in a more pronounced abrasion and lowering of the general surface level. Isit 
possible that the distinct depression indicated by Dr. Hedin’s line of levels, which he measured in 
1901 due south from the Lou-lan Site to the Kara-koshun marshes, between a point about ten miles 
and another about nineteen and a half miles-south of the L.A. group of ruins, is directly due to the 
eroding force of the wind having longer exerted itself over this area ? 

The depression just referred to, which is discussed at great length and graphically illustrated 
in Dr. Hedin’s scientific report,"* corresponds approximately to the belt between qo” 15’ and 
40" 27 lat. in Map No. 60, D. 3. It thus falls within the area south and north of my Camp 122, 
over which I traced remains of the Stone Age, but none of the historical period of Lou-lan occupa- 
tion, On such remarkably flat ground as Dr. Hedin’s very valuable measurement of levels has 
undoubtedly proved the Lop desert north of the Kara-koshun to be, this depression must necessarily 
claim very great hydrographic importance. Yet its deepest point falls only 3°98: metres below the 
starting-point of Dr. Hedin’s level series, on eroded ground near the main Stipa of the ‘ Lou-lan 
Site * (L.A.), while the mean value of the levels measured between his stations No. 81 and No. 149 
works out at 1-365 metres, or less than four and a half feet, below the starting-point.’ Considering 
that the progress of erosion near certain ruins of the Lou-lan Site, as ascertained by the measured 
difference between the original surface level and that of wind-eroded depressions close by,"* can be 
proved to amount in places to an average of over one foot per century, the above conjectural 
explanation may well deserve to be kept in view. In any case it will show that it is possible to 
account for the above depression without seeking, in this narrow and comparatively insignificant 
belt, the Lop lake-bed of the historical Lou-lan period, as assumed in a theory which Dr. Hedin has 
endeavoured to maintain by a series of elaborate and ingenious arguments. For a variety of 
reasons, both antiquarian and geographical, I cannot accept certain essential points of this theory ; 
but, as already shown above, I must postpone a general exposition of the views I have been led to 
form regarding this ' Lop-nér question’ until the results of the extensive observations and surveys, 
made during the years 1914 and 1915, have been fully co-ordinated and worked up. 

In the meantime, two more points which have an interest for the interpretation of this 
depression may be noted here. On both my routes across this area 1 came upon ground where 

* See Hedin, Cenfral Asa, ii. pp. 234 8495 314 899g. ™ Cf, Hedin, Central Asia, iL «4 326, : 
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patches of dead reed-beds covered the top of Yardangs. On my route of 1906 they were met 
between four and six miles to the north’of Camp t22 (about 40” 21-22" lat.), and on my journey of 
1914 I passed a similar belt of dead reed-beds, some three miles further west, in about the same 

latitude. In both places the appearance of the low but thick stubble of dead reeds struck me as 
not very ancient, The very different levels on which they were found, varying as much as eight 
feet according to the greater or lesser height of the Yardangs above the same wind-croded trough, 

suggested that these reed-beds had grown up during a temporary and somewhat recent submersion 

of the ground after it had already undergone the effects of prolonged wind-erosion. It has since 

occurred to me that the fact of Dr. Hedin’s line of levels having shown the bottom of the above 

depression ‘to descend, over a portion of its width which he roughly estimates at about 4 km, or 

two and a half miles, to an average of one metre (3’ 3-4") below the level of the Kara-koshun during 

the spring-flood of r9o1," may possibly furnish an explanation. During a period of such excep- 

tional floods water might have found its way from one direction or another into this belt, more 

deeply eroded than the rest of the Yardang area south of Lowlan, and remained long enough to 

cause a temporary growth of reeds, which, however, were bound to die again when those floods. 
finally ceased. 

The other point to be noted is that nowhere on my two crossings of the belt corresponding to 
Dr. Hedin's depression did I come upon ground showing the hard salt-encrusted surface which 
invariably marks the bottom of dried-up ancient marsh beds in the Lop region. Nor was any 
other form of salt-impregnation met with. Further to the east, beyond Dr. Hedin’s line of levels, 
a vast continuous area of the Lop desert was proved by our surveys of 1914 and 1915 to be covered 
by such a hard crumpled -salt crust, and J] have strong reasons to believe that the beds of the 
Kuruk-darya delta, during the historical period of Lou-lan occupation, carried their water 
to its edge. 

During the night from the 15th to the 16th of December we experienced for the first time the 
blasts of the icy north-east wind of the Lop desert, which, unlike the winds affecting the Takla- 
makan, does not relent for long even during the winter, and which continued to hold tis in its 
clutches during most of our stay in this region. Its erosive effect on the Yardangs could clearly be 
watched, during the day's march, in the steady drift of sand which was undercutting the clay banks, 
The sand seemed to become, from here onwards, of a slightly coarser and heavier grain, and as the 
velocity of the wind was not great enough to raise its particles high, 1 could, before leaving camp 
im the morning, for the first time sight the reddish-brown line of the Kuruk-tagh foot-hills far away 
to the north, Our progress towards it lay that day over ground bearing the same general character 
as that crossed on the preceding march. The closely packed Vardangs showed the same uniform 
direction from east-north-east to west-south-west, and their tops were scored with furrows repro 
ducing the same surface configuration ona small scale. The interrelation between this configuration 
of the ground and the wind which is its creator was brought home to us with painful directness by 
the fact that nowhere, even in trenches cut down to a depth of twelve feet; could the slightest 
shelter be found from that freezing blast. 1 particularly noticed that at the south-western end of 
the terraces, where one was naturally tempted to seek for some protecting bank, the cutting force of 
the wind was even increased. There the Yardangs invariably ran out into a gradually sloping and 
narrowing tail-like end, where piercing currents of air met from both flanks of the Yardangs, as if in 
an eddy, and carried on the work of abrasion with additional force.™ ; 

"CE Central Ara, te py gadi salt-coated terraces or Mesas to which the early Chinese 
"This very phenomenon, carried back into an earlier records of the desert route to Lou-lan apply the graphic 
geological period, accounts for the peculiar appearance of the designation of * White Dragon Mounds’, and the position of 
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Rows of dead Toghraks and’ tamarisk trunks were repeatedly met with, rising over hard 
gypstimelike banks close to ridges of low dunes. Their general direction seemed to be from west to 
east, but there were signs of winding to south-east and north-east that river-beds were likely to show 
on such ground. Finds of worked stones of the type already described and of coarse pottery, 
manifestly of neolithic origin, continued to be plentiful. Among the pottery there was the fragment 
‘of a wide-mouthed vase of ill-levigated clay, decorated with three incised bands of the herring-bone 
pattern (C. 622. oo1,a, Plate TV}. From about the sixth mile onwards, | thought I could recognize 
fragments of pottery of distinctly better make, showing a uniform black surface over a red, hard- 
fired core’ They might well have prepared me for an approach to ground occupied down to 
a somewhat later period. Yer it seemed a welcome surprise when, about three miles further on, 
1 came upon what at once suggested the appearance of a small ‘ Tati’ of historical times. 

For nearly half a mile the bare eroded soil was strewn with pieces of slag and potsherds, red 
or black on the surface, which by their finer grain and kiln-made look at once reminded me of the 
pottery débris met with about the Niya and other early sites (cf for specimens C. 122. 004.a, 
o0§.a). This impression was soon proved to be right by the large and fairly well-preserved bronze 
signet ring which Tokhta Akhan picked up here (9% miles from C. 122) under my eyes (C, 122. 0021). 
Its flat oval bezel shows in intaglio two long-necked gryphons, one above the other. In shape and 
design the ring tallied closely with similar finds of the first centuries a.p. which | well renfembered 
having obtained at the Niya Site." A fragmentary square-holed Chinese copper coin, uninscribed, 
but unmistakably of a type associated with the Han period, was found close by, and furnished 
conclusive evidence that the pottery débris marked a site which must have been. permanently 
occupied during the historical period. 

Just before reaching it we had passe through a line of high sand-cones held together by dead 
tamarisk growth such as are typical of the banks of ancient river-beds, and which | often saw 


higher up on the Kuruk-darya during my surveys of 1915. The dry river-bed that these tamarisk- p,q, 


cones indicated was perfectly recognizable, with a width of about 150 yards and rows of Toghraks 
. on its banks, where we crossed it on February 10, 1914, some four miles lower down, to east-south- 
east. Inits vicinity at different points we then picked up glass beads, the fragment of a well-finished 
bronze ornament, and three Chinese coins belonging to Han types. These finds furnish additional 
and conclusive archaeological evidence that this old river-course passed here through a belt of 
ground occupied by settlements of some kind during the early centuries of our era. It is worth 
noticing that this belt falls within the conjecturally indicated basin to which Dr. Hedin assigns the 
Lop-nor lake of that very period, and which he assumed to have been covered with water northward 
up to the ruined station of Lou-lan."* 

As we moved on beyond this' Tati'-like ground, the cutting wind dropped slightly and for about 
half an hour light snow fell which limited the outlook, Itlay only half an inch deep, and after the next 
morning's sunshine disappeared altogether except under the corniced edges of Yardang banks facing 
north-west, Even thus ithelped us to economize ice for a couple of days. When we had gone twelve 
miles, we passed through a long row of dead Toghraks, rising to ten feet or more and clearly marking 
an ancient water-channel. About a mile and a half beyond, dusk and the fatigue of a march rendered 
trying both to men and camels obliged us to pitch camp amidst a thin belt of deacl tamarisk-cones. 


which near the shores of the ancient dried-rp Lop sea for shape; (id. p. 414, N, oo6 (PI. L) for design of iniaglio, 
1 traced in my explorations of tg14; cf. Third Jeurney, in For similar rings found at the Niya and LA. Sites, see below, 
Geogr. J., 1916, pp- 126 =qq); also above, p. 941. Pi. XXIx (L.A. 90107). 
™6 For specimens cf. C. £22. 062.8, 903, &, 007, 4-009. # ™ Cf. Hedin, Central Asia, li. Pl. 40, 59; pp. 238, 326 
4 Cf, Ancten? Kihotan, ip. 425, N. e015, 0016 (Pl. X11) 360, 627, etc. : 
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The night was made miserable by a violent north-east gale which nearly blew my tent down and 
left ws all half-benumbed at the start next moming for the tramp which was to bring us at last to the 
ruins of ' Lou-lan’. 
Last march The hardships to which my labourers from Charkhlik were exposed and their consequent 
A ception weariness rendered it a matter of serious concern for me that we should reach the eastern group of 
sis rains, the main site for the proposed excavations, that day, December 17. | estimated the direct 
distance still separating us from it at only about eight miles to the north-east, jf the position of 
Camp 123 on ovr plane-table and that indicated for the ruined site in Dr. Hedin's map were right. 
But I had not been able to sight any of the ‘towers’ which his description mentioned and which, 
I hoped, might serve us as landmarks, So I considered it safest to continue steering the duc _ 
northern course which we had followed-so far and which, I hoped, would allow us to strike the far- : 
stretched line of ruins somewhere near its centre. The strain of anxious expectancy was lightened 
Han coins for me when, after marching for about three and a half miles over Yardangs and low dunes, we: 
staan picked up three [/w<hu coms of the Han type in quick succession, They were a definite proof that 
we were approaching a site of the historical period. About seven miles from our start we came 
upon a broad and well-marked bed fringed by rows of dead Tovhraks and decayed tamarisk-cones 
and running west to east with a slight northeasterly bend. Mullah, with his sare ical 
memory, at once recognized it as the ancient river-course he had seen in 1901, south of the ruins 
visited with Dr, Hedin. 
First ruined Beyond the riverine belt the eye ranged wider across the flat expanse of wind-eroded clay 
teed barrenness, with the outermost low range of the Kuruk-tagh fully in view. The men now pushed 
; on eagerly in the hope of earning the reward in silver which | had promised for the ruin first 
sighted, We had only gone a mile from the dry river-bed when one of them ahead, having climbed 
the top of a plateau-like Yardang, shouted that he could see a * Pao-t'ai", My glasses showed that 
the tiny knob, rising far away on. the horizon eastwards, was really a ruined mound, manifestly that 
of a Stipa. So the course was promptly changed, and the direction now favouring our progress 
along the Yardang ridges, the five miles separating us from the mound were covered in two hours. - 
It proved, as expected, the ruin of a Stipa built of sun-dried bricks (see Fig. 97), and was the same 
near which Dr. Hedin had first camped on his return in 1901. Chinese coins of the W’w-che and 
uninseribed types were picked up in numbers around it, and finds of bronze arrow-heads and of other 
small objects in metal had by now become frequent. 
Arrival at From this pomt three more mounds were in view, and among them Mullah without hesitation. 
dation recognized the largest, which lay to the south-east, as marking the main group of ruins. The three 
miles’ march to it led over frightfully eroded ground, and the succession of precipitous clay ridges 
and sharply-cut trenches between them, down to twenty feet and more in depth, had to be crossed 
at right angles. Darkness came on just as | reached the foot of the ruined Stipa which stands out 
in this weirdly desolate expanse as the landmark of the ruined station of ‘Lou-lan’, It was two 
hours before the convoy of our much-tried camels safely joined ns. But as 1 sat by the big bonfire 
we had lit to guide them, the fatigues and anxieties of the trying desert march were forgotten, and 
only elation at having safely reached the goal in good time remained, 1 felt grateful, too, for 
Dr. Hedin's excellent mapping, which, notwithstanding the difference of our route lines and the 
total absence of guiding features, had enabled me to strike the ruins without a day's loss. When 
subsequently the results of our own plane-table survey for these parts, checked by astronomical 
observations and triangulation as far as the mountains south-west of Charchan, came to be computed, 
! was much gratified to find that Dr. Hedin’s position for the site" differs from ours (see Map 
© Ch Central Aria, vol. iii, Pl. gt, 
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No. 60. D. 2) by only about a mile and a half in longitude, the astronomically observed latitude being 
identical. 


Secnon IV.—LIST OF OBJECTS FOUND ON DESERT MARCHES NORTH 
OF LOP-NOR 


C. rar. oot-004. Four pottery frs., hand-made; ili-levi- 
gated clay hard-ired; prob, from one vessel. Found 
tg xi. o6, Gr, fr. 2)’ x 1h" x ay - 

C. rai. 005. (2 tiles N. of) Pottery fr., hand-made ; 
of, C. tat. cory. 2p x ag" xd’. 

C. rar. oo6. (2 miles N, of) Pottery fr. hand-made; 
ef. s21. 001-4. Fired on an open hearth, 14°* 9” 
* fe 

C. raz, 007-008. (2 miles N. of) Two pottery frs., 
hand-made, of il-levigated clay, fiard-fired on an open 
hearth, sand-worn; from same vessel, Gr, fr, en 2 
%}" toy”. 

€. rat. 00g. (6 miles N. of.} Pottery fr. from lip and 
neck of hand-made vessel; ill-levigated clay hard-fred on 
an open hearth, Lip bent much outwards but bas sq. 
edge, Orig. diam. at lip ¢. 54°; h. 29"; lengi24"; thick- 
ness 5”. 

C, 11. oo10. Jasper flake, speckled brown, irregularly 
flaked on the fitces with one patch of pebbled surface. 
Found rz. xii. 06. See R.A. Smith in Afan, xi. 6, No. 52 
Length 2". Dl. Xxx. 

C. rar. oo. (N, of.) Jasper Make, speckied brown, 
with bulb of percussion on plain face, the other pebbled 
and chipped. Found 15. xii o6. Seo R. A. Smith in 
Man, xi. 6. No, 52. Length nyy". PL Xxx. 

C. mx, oor. (N. of.) Quartz flake, salmon-coloured, 
‘curved; one face pebbled, the other plain. Found 19, xii. 
ob. Lengtit is 

C. rat. 0013. (N.of,) Jasper flake, dark grey, Irregu- 
jar shape, with sharp edges. Found 15. xii. 06, Length 
i". 

C, 121, 001m. (N.of) Jasper loop, dark grey, one flat 
face, irregularly fiaked, Found 15. xii..o6. Length 14," 

C. rat, oo1g. (N. of) Jasper Bake, black with brown 
bands; bulb on one face, the other roughly flaked, and 
slightly sand-worn. Found 1g, xii.06. Length 14°. 

C, rat. oor6. (N. of) Jasper flake, dark grey, with 

¢ pebbied face, slightly sand-worn, Found 15. xii. 06. 
Length ryy" 

C. 1a1, 0017. (N.of,) Jasper core (?), dark grey, irregu- 
larly faceted. Found 1g, xi 06, Length 14,°. 
C. rat. 0018, (N. of) Jasper flake, dark grey, sub- 

triangular, both faces irregularly flaked. Found 14- xii. 06, 

Length 4": 

C, rat, oorg, (N. of) Jasper fake, black, roughly tri- 
angnlar, bulb of percussion on one face, Found 45. xi 06 
Length yy". 


(C. set, ooao, (N. of.) Jasper lump, dark grey, tri- 
angular with two sand-worn faces. Found 15. xil- 06. 
Length 3". 

C. 191, coat. ({(N. of) Jasper flake, brownish-grey, 
thin, flat faces, slightly sand-worn. Found 15- xii. 06.. 
Length ry". : 

(C, rat. cosa. (N. of.) Jasper flake, black, thin; bulb 

on one face, the other ribbed. Found 1g. xi. o6. Length 

. 

C. rat, 009g. (N. of.) Jasper blade, grey, thin; one 
face ribbed, one edge perhaps worked. Found #5. xii. 06. 
Length 9”, 

C. ra, ooay. (N. of.) Limestone pebble, black, flat 
faces roughly oval, Found 15. xii.o6. Length 7°. 

C, rar. 0095, (N,of) Lump of volcanic stone (slag), 
black, pitied in places, slightlyaand-worn, Found 15. xii. 06. 
Length 1", . 

C. 121. oo26. [N.of) Lump of volcanic stone (slag), 
grey-black, with air-holes. Found 1g. xii.06, Length i". 

C. rat. 00287. (N. of} Lump of serpentine, black, 
irregular and pitted surface, wind-worn. Found 1j. xii. 06. 
Length 1°. 

C, 121. 0028, Jasper blade, black, curved; bull: on plain 
face, divided tib on otber fice; edges slightly worked. 
See K. A. Smith ‘in Jfon, ai, 6. No. g2.. Length 12", 
Pl. XXX, 

C, ia. 0029, Jasper blade, bright yellow, bulb on one 
face, double rib on the other, edges slightly worked. 
Length 9". 

C. tat. cogo. Jasper blade, dark yellow; ribbedon one 
fice, one edge slightly worked. Length 3,". 

C. 191. 00g1. Jasper blade, black; bulb on one face, the 
other mibbed, Length 12°, 

C. rar, 0039, Jasper blade, greyish brown, with two ridges 
on ene face, both edges worked, See R. A. Smith in Mex, 
xi. 6. No. g2.. Length 2". PL Xxx, 

C. rai, 0093. Jasper blade, durk dove colour: bulb on 
one face, the other with central rib, both edges worked. 
Sce.R, A. Smith in Aan, xi 6. No, ge. Length 2%". 
Pi, XXX, 

C. 111, 0034. Jasper flake, chocolate colour; bulb on 

' ome face, the other faked, and notched by use. Length 2°. 

C. ra. 0035. Jasper blade, speckled brown, one face 
ribbed, both edges worked. Length 1/5", 
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C. 101. 0036, Jasper blade, dark olive green, of triangular 
section; bulbon one face, the other worn by sand : both 
edges worked. Length 2”. 

C, tar, 0037. Jasper blade, yellow; bolb on one face, 
irregular central rib on the other, Lengih 13". 

C. rat, 0038. (3-6 miles N. of) Jasper nodule, dull 
yellow, irregular bar form, tectang, section, sand-worn, 
Length 3°. 


C, rar. 0039. (3-6 miles N, of) Slate splinter, grey, 
rectang, section, pointed bul unworked, Length ayy". 


CG. tat oo4o. (3-6 miles N. of) Slate splinter, greenish 
grey, of knife form but unworked. Length 44°. 


C. ran. oot. (3-6 miles N, of) State splinter, greenish 
grey, aq: section, bet unworked. Length 22”. 


C. 191. 0042, (5-6 miles N. of) Slate splinter, grey, 
thick and enuing edges, but unworked. Length 9”. 


C. 191. nogg. (3-6 miles N. of) Jasper blade, dark 
Brey, one face nbbed, and one edge perhaps worked, 
Length yy". 

C. rm. 0044, (3-6 miles N. of) Jasper blade, dark 
grey: bulb on plain face, the other ribbed, and edges worked. 
Length 1”, 


C. tar, 0045. (3-4) mile: No of) Chert blade, purplish 
brown, curved; bulb on one face, the other with central 
rib; both edges worked. See R.A. Smith in Min, xi. 6. 
No. 52. Length s$"_ PL 3cxx: 


C, ra, 0046. (9-4 miles N. of) Jasper finke, black ; 
bulb on plain face, the other faked. Length 2*, 


C. 191, 0047, (3~6 miles N.of) Cornelian flake, pale 
Indian red ; ulb on one face, flaked on the other, which bas 
a patch of buff crust. See R. A. Smith in Afan, xi. 6 
Novg2. Length ty", Pi. xxx. 


C. x91. 0048. (N, of) Jasper flake, purplish grey, sub- 
tiangular; one face plain, the other faked ; slightly sand- 
worn, Found rg.aii. 06, Length 2J,". 


C, sat. 0049. (N. of.) Jasper fiake, dark green with 
bands, bulb on plain face, thé other with one jagged edige 
anid blunted point perhaps used for boring. Found 15. xii.06, 
See RK. A. Smith in Afes, xi 6, No. 52. Length 14”. 
Pi, XXX. 


C. raz, oog0, (N. of) Bronze arrowhead, as C. 123, 
o01,q-%. Pierced for tang. Length ray". 


G, ma-12, oo1,. Sandy slate alab, purplish grey, with 
natural faces and vertical untrimmed edges showing the 
lathinoied atructure. Length 23". 


C. 1ai-192, 002. Jasper core, speckled brown; one aide 

; with regular facets, the other rising to central point. Found 
ig ti of See BR. A. Smith in Wan, x. b. No, gz. 
Length 13", PL Xxx. 


C. ir-1a9, 003. Jasper lump, dark grey, angular, with 
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one smooth face, perhape a core; chipped. Found 15, xii. 
o6. Length 14", 

C. rmr-129. 004. Lump of banded jasper, ilatk olive 
green with yellow veins harder than the mass: the whole 
saud-polished, Found 45. xii, o6. Length 3".. 

C. 191-122. 005. ee Se oe ee ee 
with numerous air-holes and alight sand-polishing. F. 
1p. xii. of. ‘Length 2¢*. 


(C. ta1-122, 005, Lump of volcanic stone (blag f), black, 


yellowish surface, with numerous air-holes. Found 15. xii: 
a6. Length rey” 

C. 191-12. 007. Lump of voleanic stone (slag?) black, 
yellowish surface, lih numerots air-holes, Found! 7. xii. 
06. Length 1”, 

C. ma, oat. a. Ubsaies Nace) Pottery fr. from wide- 
mouthed vase, of H-oevigaied clay; lip with sq. 
cies Waisly Nest oa Below, three horizontal rows of 

incised herring-bone pattem. Outer surface blackened, 
‘Thin. and evenly-fired, perhaps intentionally “smothered *, 
aA’ xgh kK". PL tv. 


G. 199, 002, (5. of) Jasper core, marble grey and 
yellow ; one face plain, the other with parallel grooves from 
Baking. See R. A. Smith in Afon, si 6No. 52. Length 
7". PXxx. 

C. 192. 002.0. (5-6 miles N. of) Pottery fr. irom wall 
of vase (two pieces joining), hand-made, of ill-lnvigated 
clay, fired on an open hearth. Found 16, xii o6. Gr, M. 
4": thickness }" to 4". 

C, tza, oog. (5. of) Jasper blade, brown; bulb on 
plain face, ribbecton the other: both edges slightly worked, 
Length ryy" 

C. ra,00g. @ (g-6 miles N,. of.) Pottery. fr.. from 
huge vessel, handnade, of M-levigated olay, hand-fred 
on an open hearth, Found 16, x, 06. Gr M. 23"; 
thickness 4". 


C. 12a. 004. (8. of) Jasper blade, olive green, with 
central rib, one edge worked. Length #3,". 

C. 192, coy. a. (9 miles N, of) Pottery fr.,' hand-made, 
of iil-levigated clay, fred on an open hearth; sind-worn. 
Found 16. xi o6. Gr Moa"; thickness 3", 

C. 192. 005. {S.-of.) eget hese et re! hee 
plain face, two tibs on the other; both edges worked, 

Length 14°. 

C. 129, 005. 2. (9 rilles N. of} Pottery fr. fram neck of 
vase, hand-made, of ill-levigated clay; hard-fired red clay, 
surface, especially on outside, superficially Mackened.. Ap- 
parently fired in smother-kiln. Everted rim with q. edge. 
Foun 16, zil, o6, Orig, cin, St F067" 7 gre Be 3d" 5 
thickness Yo" jo" 

C. ta2, 006. (S. of.) Jasper blade, dark purplish grey, 
with bulb on plain face, the other with central rib; one 
edge more worked than the other. See R.A. Smith in 
Max, xi, 6.No. 53. Length 14".. PA, XXx. 
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C. 198. 006. a. (5-6 miles N. of.) Jasper core, brown, 
slightly tapering, facets irregular but comtinnous. Found 
16, xii. 06, ‘See R. A. Smith in AMfom, xi. 6. No. 53. 
Length 1”. Pl. XXX. 

C. 1a. 007. (5. of.) Jasper blade, dark grey, with bulb 
oo plain face, and double ib on the other; one edge 
jagged from use, the other slighily worked. Length 13". 

€. rag. 007. a. (5-6 miles N. of.) Pottery fr. from 
fame veer! us C..122.003, a Found 16. xii.06, Gr. AT. 
14". 

C. rea. 008, (5. of) Fusyer: binds, speckled. brown, 
with double rib om one face and both edges worked. See 
RK. A. Smith in Afen; xi 6. No, 52. Length 145°. Pi 
XXX. 

C. ma. 008, a. (5-6 miles N. of.) Pottery fr., hand- 
made, of peculiarly ifl-levigated clay, fired om an open 
hearth. Found 16. xii.o6, "x1" 4". 

C, 122, 009. (5. of) Jasper flake, mottled brown, thin, 
plain face with bulb of percussion; one steep edye as 
though used for scraping, Length 3”. 

C. 192%. 009. a. (5-6 miles N. of.) Pottery fr., hand- 
made, of ill-levigated clay, hard-fired oo an open hearth. 
Found 16. xi, of. Gr. M. 14”; thickness $" to 4°. 


C, 122. oof0, (Sof) Jasper flake, dark brown, orig, 
smoothed surface opposite cutting edge, which ix jagged 
und tnuecd; bulb of percussion on plain face, and the 
whole send-worn, Length 4". 

C, 122, 0010, a. (5-6 milew N, of.) Jasper blade, choco- 
late colour, one face ribbed and sanil-poliahed; one edge 
worked, but mainly on the buth face, Found 16, xii, 06. 
Length 14". 

C. 12a. oom. (8. of) Black slate flake, with white 


quartz veins, all but one side worn smooth by cand; no. 


balb of percussion or chipping. Length ?*. 

C. 192. oon, a, (5-6 miles N. of.) Jasper blade, clinco- 
late colour; bulb on pla. face, the other with two ribs : 
both edges worked, but mainly on the bulb face. Found 
16, xi, 06, Length 14°. 

C. ra. oom. (S. of) Chert flake, brown, one face 
with bulb of percussion ; Sn eee 
Length 175”. 

C. m9, oom. a. (5-6 miles N. of) Jasper blade, dark 
purple, double rib on one face; both edges worked on the 
bulb face. Found 16, xii, o6. Length 4". 


C. taa. oofg. (5-6 miles N. of} Jasper blade, dark 
purple, central rib on one face; one edge worked on the 
bolb face. Found ré.an.o6, Length 14,", 

C, 19a. oorg,. (5-6 miles N. of.) Jasper blade, choco- 
late colour, central rib on one face; both edges much 
worked, but chipped only on the bulb face. Found 16, xii, 
06, Length 19". 
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C. 123, 001g. (5-6 miles N. of.) Jasper blade, choco- 
late colour; bulb on plain face, the other with two ribs; 
one edge worked, but only om the bulb face, Found 16. xii. 
of, Length 4," 

C, 122, 0016. (5-6 miles N. of} Jasper blade, dark 
purple ; balb on plain face, the other ribbed longitudinally. 
Found 16. xii. o6. Length 7", 

C, 12a. oo17. (5-6 milea N. of) Jasper blade, dull 
purple, bulb on plain face, the other with two ribs; edges 
unworked Found 16, xi of. Length 7%". 


C. 192, 0018, (5-6 miley N, of) Jasper blade, dark 
purple ; bulb on one face, the other with central rib; both 
edges worked, but only onthe bulb face. Found 16, xii, 06 
Length 2". 


C, 199. ooIg. (5-4 miles N. of.) Jasper flake, purplish 
brown, with patches of orig, sand-worn surface flanking the 
point; edges smooth and unused. Found r6, xii. 06. 
Length 13,°. 

C, m2. ooa0, (5-6 miles N, of) Fr. of jasper flake, 
chocolate colour. Found 16. xii,o6. Gr. M. 1)", 


C, 122. 0021. (9 miles N. of.) Bronze ring. Flat oval 
bezel with intaglio design, apparently two long-necked 
gryphons, one above the other, running L. Part of hoop 
corroded; elsewhere sand-worn, Found 16. xii. 06. Diam. 
R°: bezel 4° x 3”. 

C. 193, oo@2. (5-6 miles N of.) Jasper blade, dark 
yellowish grey; bully on plait face, central tib oan the 
other; both edges worked. Found 16, xif. 06, Length 
te. 

C, 192, oo9g. (6 miles N. of.) Jasper arrowhead, dark 
grey, triangular, neatly flaked ull over, Found 16, xii, of, 
See R.A. Smith in Aen, xi.6. No. 52. Length 1}*. PL 

C. maa, ooa4, (5-6 miles N. of.) Jasper biade, black; 
bulb on one face, double rib on the other; both edges 
much chipped, only on the bulb face: Found 16. xii. of. 
Length 127. 


C. ma. 0025. (5-4 miles N. of.) Jasper blade, purplish 
black,.rib on one side; both edges worked, but mainly on 
the bulb face. Found 16, xii.06, Length jy". 


C. 192. 0026. (5-6 miles N. of.) Jasper blade, Bath- 
stone colour, central rib, one edge worked. Found 16, xii, 
o6. Length 25”. 

C. 128, 00@7. (5-6 miles N. ol.) Jasper blade, speckled 
brown, with bulb on one face and central rib on the other; 
both edges worked. Found 16.xiio6. See R.A. Smith 
in Mar, xi, 6. No. 52, Cength ¢2". PL xxx. 


C, 122, oo@8. (5-6 miles N. of) Jasper fluke, olive 
green, thin; bulb on one lace, ribbed on the other; sharp 
edges. Found 16. xiio6. Length 14", 


C. ta2, oo2g. (g-f ‘miles N. of) Jasper flake, olive 
green; bulb on one face, the other with two irregular 
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ribs; edges unworked; rather sand-worn. Found 26, xii. 
06. Length 2". 


C. ras. 00390. (5-6 miles N. of) Jasper biade, olive 
green ; bulb on plain face, the other with central rib and 
sand-worn; edges unused. Found 26, xii, 06. Length 
iyo 

C. 122. oogt. (5-5 miles N. of.) Jasper biade, olive green ; 
bulb on one face, two ribs on the other. Found 16. xii, 06. 
Length 9”. 

C. 122. 00g9, {5-6 miles N. of.) Jasper blade, dark 
purple; slight bulb on. plain face, and double rib on the 
other; one edge slightly worked on the bulb face. Found 
16, xii, 06. Length v4’. 

C. 122, 0033. (5-6 miles N. of) Jasper blade, black, 
central rib om one face; one edge very slightly worked. 
Found 16, xii, 06. Length 19", 

C. 193, 0034. (5-6 miles N. of.) Jasper blade, purplish 
bluck; bulb on plain face, double rib ou the other; taper- 
ing. Found 16, xii.o6. Length 24,". 

C. m2. o0g5. {5-6 miles N. of} Jasper flake, black, 
with sharp unworn edges ; bulb of percussion an one face 
and median ridge on the other. Found 16, xii,06, Length 
ry 

C. rea, 0036, (5-5 miles N. of) Jasper flake, black, 
circular edge, One face polished and scratched, the other 
slightly sand-worn, Found 16. xii,.06. Length ¢*. 


C. 122. 0037. (5-6 miles N. of) Jasper flake, black, 
sub-triangular; one face convex and flaked all over, the 
other plain with bulb of percussion; edges jagged and 
battered. Found 16, xii, 06. Length =". 

C. 12a, 0038. (5-6 miles N. of) Jasper flake, olive 
green ; bulb of percussion on one face, and two thick edges 
showing original sand-polished surface, with harder bands. 
Found 16. xii. 06, Length 1y,°. 

C. ma, oogg. (5-6 miles N. of) Chert flake, dove 
colour, sub-triangular; one face smoothed by sand, the 
eget arate oe ee pa Found 16. xii. o6. 


C. 122, 0040. (5-4 miles N. of.) Jasper flake, dove- 
colour, one face plain with bulb of percussion, Found 
+6, xii,.06, Length ¥,”. 


C, 122 0041. (5-6 miles N. of) Jasper Make, olive 
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face, and long edge worn thick by use as screper. Found 
16, xii, 06, Length y”. 


C. 12. 0044. (5-5 miles N, of.) pple nae 
yellow; one thick edge with orig. smoothed surface, the 
rest rough, unahaped and edges Intact. Found 26. xii. 06. 
Length 7". 

C, aa, 0045. (5-6 miles N. of.) Quarts fake, pale 

yellow, unshaped, one face pebbled. Found 16. xii. 06. 
eat 

. (5-6 miles N. of) Quartz flake, yellow; 
one face with orig, pebbled surface; the other with bulb 
of percussion ; edges even but unused. Found 16. xii: 06. 
Length 13° 

C, 12a. 0047. (5~6 miles N. of) Jasper biade, 
grey, rib to one side, worn; one edge slightly worked 
Found 16. xii. 06. Length 1°. 


C. rea, 0048. (9 miles N. of) Dayoan Paeoy 
colour, with bulb of percussion and one: thick 
edge ; weathered, unshaped and unused. Found 16, xii. 06. 
Length 175". 

C. maa. 0049. {9 miles N. of) Jasper flake, moitled 
yellow and black, from a sand-worn pebble; both edges 
jagged, one being slightly used. Found 16. xil.06. See 
R. A. Smith in Afan, xi, 6. No. 52. Length 23". PL 
XXX. 


C. 192. oog0. (9 miles N, of.) Jasper flake, 
green ; one face pebbled, the other with ridge and curved 
edges ; perhaps used asa knife. Found 16. xii.06. Length 
Bye" 

C. m2, cost. (N. of.) Limestone, dull yellow, rough 
and sand-worn, with branches broken and unworn frac- 
tures; natural perforation, Found 16. xii, 06, Length 
1". 


i 


i 


Z 


C. 122, 0052. (9 miles N. of) Jasper blade, black, with 
bulb of percussion on one face and two tibs om the other; 
both edges worked, Found 16. zii.06, See R. A. Smith 
in Afan, zi. 6. No. 52. Length xn" Th AK 


head ?), symmetrical and finely worked on both faces and 
edges, thickest along middle; sand-worn, See R, A. Smith 
in Afan, xi. 6, No. 53. Length 2)". Pi. XXX. 


C, me-123, oor. Jasper flake, brown, with long back, 
aot lity eee alghtty: weak, Length 23", 


C, 129-123. 004. por prdiarer desing iad from 
a pebble, unshaped and unworked, Length 3". 

C. 122-123. 004. Quarts flake, thin, banded’ dark grey, 
translucent in pars; one face pebbled, the other plain with 
bulb of percussion, Length +3”. 
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C, 1aa-1g. 005. Jusper fake, sistey grey ; bulb of per- 
cussion on one face, the other flaked; the long edge 
smooth, the end jagged ; slightly sand-worn. Length 3°, 

C. 122-193. 006. Jasper flake, purplish grey, from a 
pebble, unshaped, Length 4%". 

C, rea-12g. oo7. Jade flake, one face worn smooth, un- 
shaped and unworked. Length 1¥,". 

C. te0-12g. 068. Jasper flake, purplish grey, triangular, 
broken wcrogs the base, the two eiiges cand-worn. Length 
- 

C. ms-iag 009. Jasper blade, brown, with central rb, 
one edge worked. See KR, A. Smith in Aan, xi, 6. No. 52. 
Length 19°: Pl xXx: 

(CC, ma-tag. coro. Jasper blade, purplish brown, with 
double longitudina! rib; one edge regularly worked, the 
other chipped on both faces. ‘Length 2". 

C. 102-129. oom. Jasper blade, black, with central rib; 
one edge regularly worked to form o back, the other 
chipped on both faces, Length 14,". 

C. rag-19g. oor. Jasper blade, purple, with central rib: 
one edge slightly worked. Length 3°. 

c, Ja9 286- CONE: Jasper blade, slaty-grey; with central 

rib; one edge notched. Length #*. 

C. ma-mg. oom. Jasper blade, mal ST doubly 
ridged; one edge slightly worked. Length 1” 

C, r2a-193. 0015. Slag lomp, black and pitted, slightly 
sand-worn, Length j,”. 

C. 193. oor, (N. of.) Bronze arrowhead; triangular in 
section to point; hexagonal at shaft end, flanges being 
bevelled down; solid. Cf. Anciint Ahoken, ji; Pl, LXXIV. 
MN. oog. a. Found rz, xif,.06. Length 19”. 

(C. 19g. oo@, (N. of) Bronze arrowhead, as C. 123. 
oor, but pierced to attach tang, Found 97, xii 06, 
Length r° 

C. 19g. 00g. (N. of) Bronze arrowhead, as C. 
123. 003, but with short (broken) tang of iron inserted. 
Found 17, xii, o6. Length 1,5,". 

C. tag. oo4. (N. of) Point of fron nail (2), sq. in 
section. Found 17. xii-o6. Length 13,"; gr. diam. 4", 

C. 12g. 005. (N. of.) Irregular strip of plate bronze, 
slightly curved, prob, fromedge of mirror. Found ¢7, xii. o6 
Puy xH. 

C. rg. a. (4 miles SW, of) Pottery fr, from hand- 
made vessel of ill-levigated clay, fired on open hearth; 
vertical ring handle, Found 29, xii. 06, 33” 34° x4". 
Pi. fv. 

C. 195, b. Pottery fr., hand-made, of ill-levigated clay, 
fired on open hearth; sand-worn, 24” x1}"x 4", 

C, mg. oot. (6 miles SW, of) Bronze spear-head, 
shaft end broken; narrow leal-shaped blade with central 
rib; Kalicevecckesed = ¢lumally made. Found ag. xii, 06, 
ahi xf. 
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C. 125-126. oor. Pottery fr,, hand-made, of I[-levigated 
clay, hard-fired, black. 13"x J’ x<. }. 

C. 125-128, oot. Iron key. Shalt, oblong in section, 
thickened and pierced at handle end to form narrow Joop; 
at other end bent at right angles, and again at right angles 
in orig. direction, to form ward. Four teeth remain, three 
projecting at right angles from edge of bent portion, one 
from edge of shaft above first bend; traces of fifth still 
higher up edge of shaft. For similar key, see Strzppowaki, 
Koptische Kunst, Taf. xxxvi, No. 9197, a2" xy" x2"; 
teeth A” xg" x ye". 

C. 195-129. a. Pottery fr. from upper part of open tim- 
less hand-made vessel. Edge simply rounded and orn. with 
impressed row of chain pattern; same orn, occurs on band 
slightly lower down. Ili-levigated clay loose in. texture, 
badly potted, and fired on open hearth 14° x 1" x 
efy'» Pl. Tv. 


C. 195-189. b-c. 
C. 635-139. &; gm 


Pottery frs., coarse hand-made ware as 
Gr, M, 14". 


C. 125-1a9,d, Oval mass of clay, half of, pierced length- 
ways; tame clay und technique as C, t25-129.a-c, 174" 
% ty” x4" max 

C, 195-199. &. ieveywiar chip of bromes, perhaps part 
of knife-blade; of. C. 126. 004. Gr..M. 4”. 

C. 196, oot. Jade celt, the faces smooth and sides eft 
rough, except at side of cutting edge, See R, A. Smith in 
Man, xi, 6. No. 52. Length 4" Pl, xxx. 

C. 196. 002. {9 miles SW. of.) Fr. of bronze mirror, 
On back, raised edge bevelled each side; then row of 
relief rays and row of relief radiating lines. Traces of re- 
lief pattern of curves in centre, Chinese style, Cf L.A, 
ooa7. Length 2°; thickness-4" to yy"; ong. diam. «34°. 

C. 126. 003. Fr, of bronze mirror. (n back, part of 
sunk pattern of curves; bevelled edge. Cf C. 126. oo2 
and L.A. oos7, Fount 30. zii,o6. 1)" 3° x yy"; orig. 
‘diam, = 44", . 

C. m6. oo4 Fr. of bronze knife(?)-blade, with one 
sharp edge, Found 30, xii, 06. 14" ~ 3)" 52". 

C, m27-126. a. Pottery fr., lind-made, of ill-levigated 
clay, fired on open hearth; inside face green-grey, out- 
aide red orn, with applied strip of clay indented by finger, 
ade” x19" x4". 

C. r7-198. b, Pottery fr., hand-made, ill-levigated, fired 
on open hearth, i$)” x47" x4", 

C, 127-198. c, Pottery fr., hand-made, of ill-levigated 


clay, hard-fired on open hearth; sand-worn, tyy"™ 1" 
x}, 

C. map-1a8. d. Pottery fr., worn by sand-drifl. 3" x 2° 
x ye 

C. m7-198. oor Jasper oti purplish brown, four- 
tapering to point, the whole sandworn. Length 
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C. 197-8. oo9, Chalcedony blade, black; bulb on plain 


face, the other with central rib, See R. A, Smith in fam, 
ai. 6.No, 52. Length 1,°. PL X=x- 


C. 197-128. oog. Jasper blade, black; bulb on plain 


face, the other with double central rib; ane edge worked, 


See R.A. Smith in aifom, xi, 6, No ga, Length 23”. 
Pi. XXX. 


C, 197-128. oo4. Serpentine (Bowenite) bead, milky, 
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C. 197-128, 005. Ball of wood (7) with projecting point ; 
decaying. ‘Diam. 9". 

C. 127-128. 006, Snail-shells (?) from C. 127. 

C, 128. oor (S.W. of.) Fr. of bronze spear-point; 
leaf-shaped blade with solid tang and central rib. Found ed 
hoz. 2h" KP Xe 10 vee 


CHAPTER XI 
THE LOU-LAN SITE 
Section EXCAVATION OF RUINED DWELLING, LA. 1 


In the early morning of December 18 my first task was to dispatch my transport according 
to a previously settled plan. The main convoy of camels was sent off, under Tokhta Akhfin's 
guidance, to a salt-spring at the foot of the Kuruk-tagh northewestwards which he had discovered 
the year before, when accompanying Professor Huntington on his plucky expedition to Altmish- 
bulak, actoss the salt-encrusted old lake-bed, and which he appropriately called Vangt-du/aé, ‘the 
New Spring’. There the camels were to get a rest and much-needed grazing while we were at our 
excavation labours. Five camels were to return to our half-way depot at Camp 121 and to fetch 
the supplies left there and such fresh ice as had been brought up by the auxiliary donkey column. 
Rai Ram Singh, provided with some camels, was to make a short surveying reconnaissance to the 
north-west and to ascertain the exact positions of the ruins which Dr, Hedin’s popular narrative 
mentioned in that direction, but which the small-scale sketch-map attached to it did not show, 

Left to the undisturbed solitude of the site, I set.out for a rapid survey of its ruins. Looking 
round from the high base of the Stipa below which my tent had been pitched, I had before me 
vistas which seemed strangely familiar and at the same time strikingly novel (Figs, 92,93), To the 
south and south-west there rose in small clusters ruins of timber and plaster-built houses. These, 
with their bleached and splintered posts and the steep, débris-strewn slopes of the wind-eroded 
terraces on which they stood, curiously recalled well-remembered ruins at the Niya Site, though 
here the winds had generally left far less cover of protecting sand, 

But I was far more impressed by the difference in the setting. Around the scattered ruins of 
the Niya Site and their silent scenes of destruction the eye had found relief in the soft-lined expanse 
of swelling dunes and sand-cones which recalled the open sea. Here there was nothing for the eye 
to rest on but an endless succession of sharply-cut Yardangs of hard clay and deep-scoured 
trenches, all ranning in the same direction, just as that relentless north-east wind had sculptured 
them. It was, too, strangely like a picture of the sea, but of one frozen hard and buckled into 
innumerable pressure ridges. The view from the Stipa ranged freely over many miles of this 
dismal ground. But, apart from the ruins near, my powerful glasses showed no structural remains 
excepting a few scattered mounds, manifestly brick-built and badly decayed, in the distance to the 
north and north-west, It seemed strange that any structures at all, built of mere timber and wattle, 
should have survived the effects of such frightful erosion. But I did not stop at the time to think 
about the special reason which had saved them in the vicinity of the Stiipa. 

Just as the ruins themselves, so the work to which I settled down at them combined both 
familiar and novel aspects. [| knew beforehand that remains to be brought to light here dated 
approximately from the same period as those of the Niya Site, i.e. from aboutsthe third century 
ap. The clearing the ruined structures of the sand and the hoped-for refuse accumulated within 
them, the careful search of the débris strewing the eroded slopes below, and so forth, were tasks to 
which not only myself but Naik Ram Singh and my faithful factotum [brahim Beg were fully 
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accustomed. - But there was for me this novel feature in the work that the wonted operations were 
to be conducted at a site which had already been searched, at least partially, by an earlier European 
explorer, Dr. Hedin's popular narrative of his journey of r899-1901 had, by its-chapters on * The 
ruins of ancient Lop-nor' and ' L6u-lan’, and particularly by the excellent illustrations accom 

them, familiarized me with the general features of the ruins which a lucky chance had led fim: to 
discover in March, 1900, on his first crossing of the desert from Altmish-bulak, and with the 
remains which a second visit, paid specially for this purpose, had allawed him to bring to light in 
March, 1901.' He had made important discoveries, and though they had not yet received full 
expert analysis, the antiquarian evidence which they yielded was in many respects assured beyond 
doubt. But it was obvious that a thorough exploration of the site, or even of a portion of it, had 
remained beyond the range of the operations of its first discoverer. Dr, Hedin, out of a total stay 
of six. days on his second visit, had been able to give only three to actual excavation at the eastern 
group of ruins, and a fourth at the western. He had the services of only five men besides himself, 
and not one in the whole party had previous experience of, or special training for, such work, while 
the ruins to be searched were nutherous and wiclely scattered. The need of a systematic archaeo- 
logical exploration of the site was thus clearly established from the first. But there remained the 
question how much the site thus *researched” would still firnish in new facts, observations, 
and finds. 

The hope which my frst rapid inspection of the eastern group of ruins (designated thereafter 
as L.A.) had raised was fully justified by the results of the work carried on here without intermission 
between December 18 and 23. In describing them, | propose to follow the chronological order in 
which the various structures were searched by us, and to add what observations 1 have to make 
regarding the general character of the ancient Chinese station represented by the ruins of L.A. 
Most of these structures had been examined by Dr. Hedin, and a number of them searched by his 
men either under his supervision or without it. 

in Chapters XLIV, XLV of his scientific publication, Dr. Hedin has given a description of 
‘the ruined houses of Ldudan’ as he saw them, together with sich measurements as he was 
able to take, and a number of very instructive photographs. But as the survey and ex- 
cavations carried out were affected by the limitations of time and labour already mentioned, 
as well as by other obvious drawbacks, | have not thought it necessary to discuss the details 
of his observations except where they contain evidence which was no longer obtainable on my 
visit. Nor have I felt it incumbent on me to examine the abundant inferences, except where 
they might claim special antiquarian or geographical interest and could be supported by critically 
admissible archaeological arguments. It has not been possible for me to compare in detail or 
otherwise utilize the valuable finds of MS. remains and other antiques brought back by Dr, Hedin 
from this site, as the special section of his large work in which the late Professor A, Conrady and 
Herr Himly were to have given the results of their examination of these materials has so far not 
been published,” In regard to them my information is restricted to the preliminary notes published 
by the last-named scholar in 1902," and these are necessarily too brief and provisional in character 
to warrant detailed analysis here by the side of the abundant new materials which the site has 
since furnished, 

Our ‘operations were begun at the ruin L.A. 1 (s¢e Plates 23, 24), which lay nearest to the 


* See Hedin, Cemira’ Aria and Tibet, H. yy. 114-595 ® CL Hedin, Contra! Asia, ii, p. 621. 
also L pp. 376-84. " See Himly, in Petermann’s Aittheitungen, 1903, Patt 
* See Hedin, Central Asia, i, pp. 621-648 with Plates sii, pp, 2838-go, 
65-76, 
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Stapa, and their results held out encouraging hopes from the start. At about 60 yards’ distance 
to the south-southeast of the Stopa the top of a terrace, rising with steep banks above the wind- 
eroded ground, bore what manifestly was but the remnant of a well-built house once much. larger. 
As the photographs, Figs. 93, 94, clearly show, heavy timber débris covered the slopes of the 
terrace, particularly to the east and south, thus indicating the position of rooms which had 
completely disappeared through erosion of the underlying soil. On the south the deepest portion 
of the immediately adjoinin@ ground lay fully 18 feet below the original surface level, as marked by 
the foundation beams still i stfu, Other such beams are seen in Fig. 94, either fallen over the 
slopes or else overhanging them. Here, as at all other ruins of this site, these foundation beams, 
as well 2s all posts, etc., forming the timber framework of the walls, were invariably of wild poplar 
wood. In the ruin L.A. 1 the foundation beams were of remarkable solidity, showing a thickness 
of nearly one foot. Below them a layer of tamarisk fascines, as subsequently observed also under 
the walls of L.A. 1 and the two Stipa ruins, served as a flooring. The constructive features of 
the walls resembled very closely those observed at the ruined dwellings of the Niya Site and also of 
Khadalik. Set in sockets in the foundation beams were rows of square posts, as seen in Fig. 93, 
the thicker ones meant to carry the roof beams and the smaller dividing the space between them at 
regular short intervals. To the latter were fastened horizontal bundles of reeds, which formed the 
wattle of the walls and were covered outside with mud plaster’ The walls in this, as in most other 
structures of L.A., were found to be carefully orientated with regard to the prevailing direction 
of the wind, one side of the rectangle always facing east-north-east. 

In Plate 24 the ground-plan of the surviving portions of this house has been reproduced. Chinese r- 
To judge from the size of the large room, L.A. 1.i, which measured 31"by 13 feet, and that adjoining me pSh 
it on the south-east, which though destroyed for the most part still retained a sitting platform of 
considerable width, the ruin might have been the residence of an official or some person of position. 
Though the drift-sand covering the floor of the extant rooms was nowhere more than two feet deep, 
and in most places even less, it had sufficed to protect a number of interesting relics which soon lent 
support to that conjecture. Three narrow slips of wood, L.A. ric 1; ii. 1; it. 1 (Nos. 886-888 in 
Chavannes, Docuntends, Plate XXV1!); about half an inch wide and each bearing one vertical line 
of Chinese characters on its obverse and reverse, I at once recognized as identical in shape, and 
probably also in character, with the Chinese official records on wood which my excavations of 1901 
had first brought to light at the Niya Site. The official nature of their contents is now proved by 
M. Chavannes’ translation, which also has shown one of the slips, L.A. 1. iii, 1, to be accurately 
dated in a.p. 330.7 As this date, from a variety of reasons to be mentioned below, may be assumed 
to have been soon followed by the final abandonment of the site, it is highly probable that L.A. 1 
continued to be occupied by some official till the end. 

The close resemblance in type and internal arrangement between this ruin and the afitient Discovery of 
dwellings, so familiar to me at the Niya Site, made me feel at the time less surprise than I might Sharosth! 
have felt at the discovery immediately following of two oblong tablets in wood, L.A. ii. 1, 2, of 
which «ach bore four or five lines of faint but still legible writing in Kharosthi, Yet it was 
a most gratifying find, which thus at once gave assurance that the use of this ancient Indian script 
and language had extended so far away east, to the very end of the Tarim Basin, When the 
miscellaneous rubbish which had found refuge under the fallen pieces of timber marking the © 
position of an eroded apartment to the north-east (L.A. 1. iv) came to be searched, there were 

* Ci, Pl. 6 for a section of a timber and wattle wail at Pi, CXTE-CRIV: 
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added finds of three more Kharosthi documents, each presenting its own special point of interest. 
One, L.A. 1. iv. 6, was a regular wedge covering-tablet, with seal cavity exactly reproducing the 
shape and arrangement of the wedge-shaped double tablets in wood which my finds at the Niya Site 
had proved to have been in use for semi-official correspondence, asit were.’ Thus the elaborate 
indigenous system of ancient stationery was exactly the same in this far-off corner of the Tarim 
Basin as in the Khotan region. Though the sand-abraded surface of the obverse no longer allowed 
the writing of the address which it must have once contained to be reac, there could be little doubt 
about its having been intended’ for a representative of the indigenows administration and not for 
a Chinese official: 

‘The other record, L.A. 1. iv. §, consisted of a rough piece of tamarisk wood, still covered with 
bark on the back, and inscribed on the flat inside surface with rwo lines in Kharosthi. Its material 
looked strangely uncouth by comparison with the neatly finished and! smooth tablets of the Niya 
Site, and this observation soon drew my attention to an essential difference in the make of this 
ancient stationery, On examining the other Kharosthi records on wood more closely (and this 
applies equally to the far more numerous ones subsequently recovered at this site), I found that 
their rough and cracked surface was not so much due to increased exposure and corrosion as to the 
wood being that of the Toghrak or wild poplar, with its naturally coarser fibre, instead of the Terek 
or cultivated poplar invariably used in the Kharosthi tablets of Niya. 1 shall have oceasion to refer 
to this significant fact further on, when | discuss the limited resources of local cultivation at these 
Lop sites as shown also by the almost complete absence of dead tree trunks belonging to ancient 
arbours or orchards." | 

From the same refuse-strewn slope were recovered also the three fragments of a paper 
document, L.A, 1. iv, 7, showing Kharosthi writing in a faint straggling hand, They, too, had an 
interest of their own as the first evidence I found of the use of paper at a period when the Kharogsthi 
script and the Prakrit language associated with it in the Tarim Basin were still current. That 
paper was, in this region and epoch, used simultaneously with wood for Chinese records also was 
made certain by the discovery Of a number of fragmentary Chinese documents which were picked 
up from the rubbish of the wind-eroded slopes, L.A. 1. ¥, 1: Doe. Nos. 894, 895; L.A. 1. iv. 2, 3; 
Doe, Nos. 930-38, Plates XXIX-XXX." The last-named were found glued toyether, card-board 
fashion, into small roughly semicircular packets which on one side bore remains of a thin coloured 
plaster coating. Whether these pieces of waste paper, proved by M. Chavannes' decipherment to 
contain portions of private letters, some offering a certain historical interest, had been used as 
a backing for a painted decoration or to fill some opening in a wall, as M, Chavannes thought, can 
no longer be determined. The fact of Kharosthi records at this ruin being nearly as numerous as 
Chinese contrasts strikingly with the great preponderance of the latter in the structure LA. 1, 
which certainly marks the local Chinese Ya-mén. It lends support to the sugvestion that this 
dwelling LA. 1 may have been occupied by a petty local head-man or representative of the 
indigenous administration of Low-lan, 

Bur in addition to these written records, the search of the first ruin explored was rewarded also 
by other relics of interest. Ina corner of room ii there were found two fragments of a woollen pile 
carpet, L.A. 1 ii. oor (Plate XXXVI), much worn in most places but elsewhere still retaining its 
rich colours of deep claret, two browns, buff, light blue in remarkable brightness, It-was the first 
ancient specimen of an industry attested in the Khotan region from very early times, and surviving 

; Ch Anhient Khoten, \, pp. 347 8qy-, 364 sq: hereafier quoted with the serial mumbers given to them by 
* CY, below, nesta hae : 
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there to the present day," which I had so far succeeded in bringing to light. The technical details 
concerning the arrangement of warp, weft, and pile are explained in. Mr, Andrews’ description of 
L.A. vt. fi. 0046, a subsequently-found and better-preserved specimen, There the peculiarity of 
the long woollen tufts with free ends which both specimens show on the back, and which make them 
' ‘resemble the modern cheap Japanese rug in this respect, has also been discussed. Whether these 
carpets actually came from Khotan it is, of course, impossible to assert. But considering the 
practical monopoly which the Khotan carpet industry has enjoyed for a long time past in Chinese 
Turkestan and the historical evidence for its ancient date, the surmise seems to me justified. 

Among the miscellaneous fragments of fabrics plentifully recovered from the refuse, L.A. 1. iv. 
6011, pieces of plain woollen materials in brown, buff, and red prevail. In these and the fragments 
of felt, dyed yellow, red, and scarlet, it is quite safe to recognize local products. The abundance of 
wool in the Lop region is well attested by the early Chinese accounts and, owing to the pastoral 
facilities continuing in the riverine jungle of the Tarim and in the mountains above Charkhlik, still 
exists at the present day. On the other hand, the numerous small pieces of fine silk in a variety of 
rich colours, undoubtedly shreds of garments, which were found in the rubbish both at this and some 
other ruins of the site, were certainly derived from Chinese imports. 1 knew that the ancient silk 
trade of China with Central Asia and beyond must have moved for centuries along the very route 
marked by this ruined settlement, and that to it the latter owed its original ratson détre, Yet 
I could scarcely hope at the very outset to find so striking and instructive a relic of that early trade 
as came to light that day in the immediate vicinity of this ruin. 

To the north-north-west, the terrace on which stood L.A. 1 was connected by a kind of neck 
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with a larger piece of ground immediately south of the Stipa base which, though attacked by wind- "= 


erosion, had yet in places retained its original level under the protection of timber débris and what 
appeared to be a flooring of reed fascines. It is possible that this had served as a foundation for 
walls, but these could no longer be traced. On clearing the ground here of a light layer of drift- 
sand there was found, flush with the original flooring, a small bale of yellow silk, L.A. 1. 002 (see 
Plate XXXVil), tightly rolled and evidently unused, which had become so dry and brittle that when 
first lifted it broke in two. Its actual width was 18% inches, its diameter 2} inches. It was useless 
to speculate how it had come to be left behind when the structure once standing here was 
abandoned, or how it had escaped those who, during the immediately succeeding period, were 
likely to have searched the deserted settlement for any objects of value or practical use. But what 
I could realize at once was that this find showed us for the first time the actual form in which 
that most famous product of the silk-weaving Seres used to travel from China to the classical West. 


A series of interesting finds made afterwards has settled it beyond all doubt that the width width of 
shown by this little silk roll was the regular one adopted for China's most important article of nonin 


export in the centuries immediately before and after the commencement of our era. Decisive 
evidence on this point is furnished by two strips of undyed silk, T. xv. a. L 3 (Doc. No. 539; 
Plate XV), which I discovered about four months later at one of the ruined watch-stations of the 
ancient Chinese Limes west of Tun-hnang, and the inscription on which M. Chavannes has 
examined and explained." One of them, bearing a seal imprint and complete in height, shows 
that the piece of silk to which it belonged had a width of 50 centimetres (19°69 inches). The 
other, 30°5 cm. long and incomplete, bears an inscription in Chinese exactly indicating the origin, 
dimensions, weight, and price of the piece of silk: ‘A roll of silk, from K’ang-fu in the Jén-ch'éng 
Kingdom ; width 2 feet 2 inches; length 40 feet; weight 25 ounces; value 618 pieces of money.’ 

4 CF, Ancient Khofan, |. pp. 134, 174, 00 the Khotan * See Chavannes, Documents, p. 118; for M, Chavannes’ 
carpet industry and early Chinese references to it. correction in his interpretation see below, chap, xm. sec. iv. 
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The mention of the kingdom of Jén-ch’éng, which was established a.p. 84 in the province of Shan- 
tung, still one of the chief silk-producing regions of China, proves the piece of silk to date from the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century A.». 
Chinese inch The measure of 2 feet 2 inches recorded for the width of the piece enables us to establish the 
Han period standard width for silk during the later Han period by evidence independent of the actual state of 
the strip. My excavations along the line of the Chinese Limes west of Tun-huang have brought to 
light two wooden measures which accurately determine the value of the (decimal) Chinese inch at 
that epoch. The measure T. vnt 4 shows a foot divided into ten inches, each #’’ or 229 
millimetres long. The other measure, T. xu ii. 13, a slip of cane, is marked with inch divisions 
of exactly the same length. The measures were found at watch-towers which can both be proved, 
from dated documents recovered there, to have been occupied during the first and second century 
\.p.* Accepting the value of 22.9 mm. for the inch of the Later Han period, we get 50-38 
centimetres (or 19°83 inches) as the equivalent of the measurement, 22 Chinese inches, indicated as 
the proper width in the inscription of T. xv. a.i. 3. And with this the actual width, 50 cm. as 
measured by M. Chavannes, practically coincides, Turning now to the silk roll L.A. 1. 002, we find 
its actual length to be 18-75 inches, or about one inch less than the standard width just determined. 
But a glance at the reproduction in Plate XXXVIi shows that both ends of the roll, and in particular 
the upper one, have become frayed through abrasion, and this circumstance, together with the 
probable shrinkage of the fabric during so many centuries deposit in dry sand, is amply sufficient to 
account for the slight difference. 
Standard We are thus justified in concluding that the standard width for silk, as established during the 
silk width | Later Han period, did not undergo any change in the times of the Chin dynasty to which the roll 
L.A. 002 must be assumed to belong. The dimension of the Chinese inch had been altered 
considerably in this later period, if we may judge from the measure L.A. 1. vi. oo1 (Plate XXXY), 
to be described below, which shows decimal divisions of $3" or 3016 mm, each. But it is only 
natural that an important article of foreign export like silk remained unaffected in its trade 
dimensions by this change in the units of measurement. 
Mis.” The refuse found amidst the timber débris of L.A. 1. iv, apart from the remnants of fabrics 
enous already mentioned, contained a number of small objects of household use which will be found fully 
LA..wiv. described in the List below, The briefest reference will suffice here to such as the wooden spoon, 
L.A. 1 iv. 008; the pair of eating sticks, L.A. 1. iv. 006-7; the fragment of a lacquered bowl, 
L.A. 1. iv.0015. The small carefully-carved stick, with a cross piece at one end, L.A. 1. iv, 009 
(Plate XXXV), corresponds exactly to the modern chi/ué of Chinese Turkestan, used for tying up 
lambs to a rope which is stretched on the ground. Its use must have been wide spread in ancient 
times, too, as the specimens found at other early sites (L.B, tv, fi. cog; N, xm i, 002; 
Ka. 1. 008) prove. More puzzling in character are the numerous small pointed ‘labels’ in 
. thin wood, L.A. 1. iv. 11. a-b (Plate XXxXV). Two holes pierced through the square head and 
having a sunken border at cach end suggest some system of threading which would have allowed 
these pieces of wood, about three inches long, to be used as scales of an armour somewhat after the 
fashion of scales of hard Jeather found at the Niya Site?‘ But there remain obvious difficulties of 
a technical kind which render this explanation for the present uncertain. Attention may also be 
" Cf, Chavannes, Documenir, pp. 126, 145; ako below, A.D. 939, measures 24 inches, and in Ch, 0047, 22 inches; 


chap. xvi sec. |, ii, see below, chap. xxv. sec. ii: 

™ That the standard width of silk was enlarged at some The piece of sik found at M. x of the Miriin site, also of 
time between the Chin period and the tenth century is proved later origin, measures 224 inches ; see chap. xmt. sec. viii, 
by silk paintings found in the Chrien-fo-tung cave which arc " Ch Ancient Kholan, &. pp. xvi, 401; also the lacquered 
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called to two fragments of pottery, L.A. 1. iv, oor, 002, which have retained their glazed surface, in Glazed pot- 
two different tints of green. Its preservation is manifestly due to these pieces having been {7 fae 
embedded in refuse. The rarity of such glazed potsherds elsewhere at the site is accounted for by 

the corrosion to which all pottery remains, left unprotected on the ground, are exposed here from 
wind-iriven sand. LA. t iv, 002, With its finely crackled leafgreen’ glaze, suggests Chinese 

pottery of the Han type, like the similarly crackled glaze in red of L.A. 005. In the other 
fragment, L.A. 1. iv, oot (Plate Iv), which is decorated with an incised pattern, the dark green glaze 

recalls Western influence. 

Finally I ought to record here that the careful search of the débris-covered slopes of L.A. 1. Wi-chu 
resulted also in the recovery of seven Chinese coins, mostly fragmentary. They all belong to the coins found, 
type marked by the legend Wie-chu and assumed to have been first introduced by the Emperor 
Kuang Wo-ti, a.n. 26-57. 


Section I.L—EXPLORATION OF RUINED DWELLINGS, L.A. II-VL 


After completing the search of the isolated dwelling south of the Stipa, | moved my band of Brick-built 
labourers to the large group of ruined structures on the south-west. It occupies a terrace-like piece SNCS 
of ground, about two hundred yards broad at its widest, near what my subsequent surveys have , 
proved to have been the centre of the walled square enclosure marking the ancient Chinese station 
(see Plate 23). Surrounded on all sides by wind-eroded depressions, twelve feet and more deep, 
this ground had escaped being broken up into Yardangs through the protection which the various 
ruined structures occupying it, L.A. m-vi, had afforded. In the main building, LA, (Plate 25), 
which appears to have originally had a rectangular enclosure solidly built of large sun-dried bricks, 
the thick walls of three narrow apartments still rose to a good height, as seen in Fig. tor. Here 
I easily recognized the spot where Dr. Hedin had come upon his ‘ find * of Chinese records on wood 
and paper. From the rubbish layers which covered the floor of the easternmost and narrowest of 
these apartments, L.A. m. ii, he had recovered forty-two narrow tablets or ‘slips’, no doubt of the 
type already described, and about two hundred pieces of inscribed paper, most of them torn 

ts 


A first rapid inspection sufficed to show me that the contents of this refuse-heap, originally so Documents 
well sheltered, had not been completely exhausted. Notwithstanding the statement that ‘the ‘om refuse 
contents of the stall were sifted to the very last grain until we came in fact to the hard bare ground beep, pal 
underneath, and had literally cleared out the whole of the interior’, the thorough search 1 made 
here revealed a great quantity of fragments of inscribed paper and wood. A number of these, 
including a wedge under-tablet with Kharosthi writing, L.A. 1m ii. 003, were found in the rubbish 
still about two feet deep, which Dr. Hedin’s men had dug up but not removed from the small 
apartment. But far more turned up in the refuse which had been thrown out and left to litter the 
eroded slope immediately south (L.A. 1. i). From this two packets full of Chinese fragments 
were ultimately recovered. The thin, curled pieces of wood which formed the majority were 
obviously shavings from Chinese slips of the regular size which had been scraped down in order 
to be used afresh for writing.” The economy practised by the fresh use of this old stationery finds 
its obvious explanation in the fact that the material of these slips seems to have been ordinarily 
a pliable smooth wood, often of some conifers, which could not have been obtained locally. 

It is worth noticing that among the Chinese documents here recovered there is a complete 

* Ch. Hedin, Central Ara and Tibet, ti. p. 1325 Central ments, Nos. 739-41, Pl. XXI1; Nos. 878, 885 (PI. xxv), 
Asia, ii. p. 632. For other records from L.A.*n. i, ii, cf Documents, Nos. B79- 
* For specimens of such shavings, see Chavannes, Dorw- = 88 4, 893, 896-902, 905-909. 
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letter on paper, L.A. 1. i. 1: Doe, No. 904, which was found in its original form of a small 
convolute as intended for transmission, and also that the dated documents among those which 
M. Chavannes has included in his publication all belong to the years a.p. 265-74. As with one 
exception the dates in those of Dr. Hedin’s finds about which some preliminary information has so 
far become available range between the years a.p, 264~70,° it seems safe to assume that the little 
apartment became filled with refuse and the ‘ waste paper’ deposits it contained during that period 
or soon after. | 

The prevailingly official character of the documents found here and of those, still more 
numerous, which my clearing of the closely adjacent and extensive refuse layers, L.A, m1. i and 
yi. ii, has yielded, makes it certain that the complex of ruined dwellings marked by meas L.A. 1 
and ut (see Plate 25) represents what is left of the accommodation which served for the Chinese 
administrative headquarters established in the ancient station. In size and general arrangement, it 
curiously recalled the Ya-méns which are occupied now by Chinese officials in charge of districts, etc., 
within the ‘New Dominion’ and eastwards, and which are meant to accommodate not only these 
officers with their families and personal attendants but also their subordinate staff, treasury, 
administrative stores, and the like, The resemblance was so obvious that my Charkhiik labourers 
promptly and quite spontaneously came to call L.A. nm ‘the Ya-mén of the Kone-shahr’- 

The most striking feature of the surviving ruin is the T-shaped massive wall of large 
sun-dried bricks against which all traceable rooms of L.A. 11 appear to have been built. Tt 
could be followed in the direction E.N.E. to W.S.W. for about 150 feet with an arm adjoining 
it at right angles eastwards and stil] extending for about 105 feet. As in the case of all 
brick structures of the site, there was a layer of tamarisk fascines below forming a foundation, 
With regard to the former portion of the T-shaped wall, the fact that it lies exactly in the direction 
of the prevailing wind is sufficient to explain its escape from complete erosion. Even thus most of 
its length, except behind the small apartments ii-iv and near room v, had been worn down 
almost to ground level. The other wall, forming the top of the T and lying right across the 
prevalent direction of the wind, had suffered even more by abrasion and would have disappeared 
altogether but for the heavy timber débris which covered the eroded slopes on either side. It 
appears probable that this cross-wall originally extended further to the N.N.W., and that it was the 
prolonged resistance offered by the structures once adjoining this wall which saved the remains of 
L.A. 11, 1, v, and vt from being even more eroded. At the S.S.E. end of this cross-wall, and in 
a corresponding position to the south of L.A, mi (see Fig. 102), the timber débris strewing the 
eroded slopes was particularly heavy, suggesting structures at the ends of what might have been 
two wings flanking the main court of the 'Ya-mén'. But this must necessarily remain mere con- 
jecture. It may, however, be noted that on the slope to the south of L.A. 111. iii, and some three 
feet below its floor level, remains of a brick wall or platform, six feet wide, cropped out, indicating. 
perhaps, the existence in a similar position of some earlier structure. The brick walls of L.A. u 
showed an average thickness of about 3’ 6”, and the bricks measured 18-19" in length and r2—13” in 
width, with a thickness of 4”. . 

‘The three narrow closetlike apartments, 1. ii-iv (see Fig, 101), which have already been 
referred to, are formed by cross-walls projecting to about 18 feet from the main wall of L.A. & 
Their southern ends are broken, and the exact length of these narrow apartments could not be 
determined. As seen in Fig. 99, the cross-walls are constructed of sun-dried bricks of the previously 
mentioned size, with the successive courses separated from each other by layers of stamped clay of 
about the same thickness. The cross-walls still rose in places to a maximum height of ten feet and 


" Cf. Himily's paper quoted by Dr. Hedin, Central Avia and Tide, ii. p. 144- 
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showed a varying thickness from three to four feet. With the exception of the refuse deposit within 
. ti already described, the most curious feature of these small apartments was their narrowness, 
particularly disproportionate to the thickness of the dividing walls, The one furthest to the north- 
east, 1. ii, measured only four feet across, and the other two, iii and iv, nine feet six inches and four 
feet respectively. In the absence of distinctive finds—none were made in any of the three apart- 
ments—it seems difficult to guess their original purpose. But it is unlikely that they could have 
been constructed to serve as quarters. In view of the remarkable thickness of the walls it has 
occurred to me that they might have been intended for store-rooms or possibly prison cells. [tis 
obvious that an ancient Chinese-' Ya-mén’ at an important station would have needed both, just as 
they are usually provided in similar modern structures. 

Dr. Medin had found both rooms iii and iv filled with sand to a height of over three feet, and 
on clearing this had come upon ‘only two or three pieces'of torn paper’. I myself had the floor, 
over which a fresh layer of drift-sand had accumulated, carefully searched again without any result, 
It was left for Mr. Tachibana, on his rapid visit paid to this site in 1910, to discover here the 
interesting Chinese document dating from A.p. 324 and representing the draft of a letter from the 
Chang-chih Li Po, to which [ shall have to recur below.’ From the verbal explanations that the 
young Japanese explorer was able to give me in the autumn of that year, he appears to have found 
it in an interstice of the brickwork of a wall within room iv, and at some height above its floor. 
The examination I was able to make of the little apartment in February, 1914, showed in two 
places shallow niches or holes which appeared to have been roughly broken out from the wall. In 
the absence of further and more exact information, | assume that Mr. Tachibana had made his 
interesting discovery in a small fissure or hole between two bricks and had subsequently enlarged it 
in the hope of finding more, It is impossible, of course, to guess how the crumpled-up sheet of 
paper had found its way into that fissure. But in any case its discovery in such a place suggests 
that the interior walls had at the time already lost the plastered surface which they must, no doubt, 
once have had, the structure being more or less in a state of ruin. Hence the discovery does not 
affect the doubt expressed above as to these rooms having been constructed for ordinary occupation 
as quarters, 

Within the angle of the main wall and the north-eastern cross-wall of L.A, tt lay the room v, 
measuring about 30 by 12 feet inside. From the fact that along a portion of its north wall 


there were found remains of a narrow platform, about two feet high, and in the wall behind it — 


a cupboard-like recess about eight inches deep, it may, perhaps, be concluded that it had been 
used as a living apartment or office. In this room were found four Chinese documents on wooden 
slips, among them two complete (oc, Nos. 750 and 820) and one dated a,p, 263 (L.A. It. v. 3» 
Doc. No. 738). Embedded in the floor just below the platform lay the oblong tablet L.A. mm v. 5, 
showing remains of Kharosthi writing, It had probably reached this position some time before the 
site was abandoned; for the wood was rotten and eaten by insects and the surface badly perished 
by damp. Here were also recovered a well-preserved bronze bolt, L.A. 1, v. 002 (Plate XXXVI), 
with a square head at one end, and the fragment of a kiln-fired clay bowl, L.A. 1. v..0o1, with 
a deep leaf-green glaze recalling Han pottery. 

Immediately to the west lay a small detached structure built of timber and plaster, of 


which two rooms, L.A. 11. vi and vii, still showed the lines of their walls marked by upright posts 


and remains of horizontal reed wattle (see Fig. 1o1, on extreme right). The room vi had at its 
north-east end a sitting platform built in clay, two feet eight inches high and five feet wide. 
approached by three steps. The wall dividing it from room vii showed remains of a panelled 
* Cf. Hedin, Central Aria, ii. p. 653. * Ch. below, p, goo. 
arte 3c 
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window, six feet wide and flanked by posts, above the centre of this platform. As I had found an 
exactly corresponding arrangement in the ruins N. xxtv and N, xxvi of the Niya Site, described 
above,* we have here fresh evidence how closely the constructive features of dwellings agreed in 
widely distant parts of the Tarim Basin during the third century a.p. In room vi was found the 
wooden measure L.A. mn. vi. oon (Plate XXXV) already mentioned.* In room vii the posts and 
wattle showed signs of having been partially destroyed by fire, and charred fragments of wood were 
found under the drift-sand covering the floor." 

The structural remains marked L.A. 1m (see Fig. 102, Plate 25) seem, as already explained, 
to have belonged to the south-western wing of the ‘Ya-mén’, Of the large room, L.A. tt. iii, 
measuring about 35 by 28 feet, the walls of timber and horizontal reed wattle were clearly P 
traceable on two sides only, the rest being badly eroded. Some of the posts, however, still stood 
upright ; two among them, which must have carried one of the beams supporting the ceiling, still rose 
to a height of 13 feet. This room had been searched by Dr. Hedin, who had found in or near it 
a large and well-preserved earthenware jar, a decorative wood-carving, and what he took to be 
the solid wooden wheel of a cart. Among the pieces of architectural wood-carving left behind, 
Fig. 99 shows the wooden circular base with socket on which one of the central pillars had once 
stood, a badly splintered double cantilever on which one of the roof beams must have rested, two 
volutes probably also from cantilevers, and two turned balusters with elaborate mouldings similar 
to those subsequently recovered from L.B.1v (Plate XxXxuI), All these pieces were of Toghrak 
wood 


On carefully clearing the floor of the small and almost completely eroded apartment ii, we came 
upon two fragmentary Chinese slips, and when this search was extended to the ground immediately 
adjoining on the south-west, which I first assumed to have been occupied by another portion of the 
structure, L.A, 1m. i, Chinese records on wood and small miscellaneous relics rapidly cropped up in 
numbers, Thus some thirty-seven slips bearing Chinese writing were recovered here, besides two 
small fragments of Kharosthi documents on wood. Among miscellaneous finds may be specially 
mentioned a bronze arrowhead, L.A. 1m. 001 (Plate XXIX); the portion of a wooden bowl, 
lacquered red and black, L.A. m1. 004; a lacquered wooden style, perhaps intended for writing, 
L.A. 1. i, 002; and a small fragment of an earthenware dish, L.A. mt. 002, decorated with 
a faintly lustrous slip in green, resembling Chinese work of Han times. [In reality, we had here 
struck the easternmost portion of that huge refuse-heap L.A. v1. ii, the subsequent discovery of, and 
abundant yield from, which we shall have to describe presently. 

The ruin to which I turned on December 19, after clearing the last-named apartment of what 
we called the Ya-mén, was that of a relatively large dwelling, L.A. 1v, close on a hundred yards to 
the south-west, It comprised, as the plan in Plate 24 shows, a number of rooms of varying 
sizes up to 21 feet square, roughly built with walls of timber and vertical tamarisk rushes, and in 
addition to these, in the centre, a group of apartments more solidly constructed of stamped clay or 
of timber and plaster.” Sand filled it to a height of three to four feet. The room i, about 13 by 
12 feet inside and built with walls of stamped clay about three feet. thick, was provided with 
a low sitting platform of clay along three of its walls and with a fireplace, also of clay, on the 
fourth. The internal arrangement thus corresponded exactly to that observed in many of the 
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t4- cellent photographs 
* See above, p. 374. “ For a good view of part of this ruin see Hedin, Cenfral 


* This explaina Dr, Hedin's exroneous assumption, Ces/ra/ Asia, li. PL LXXT. 
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_ ancient dwellings I had excavated at the Niya Site and elsewhere in the Khotan region."* In the 
small passage-like apartment ii that adjoined it, and close to the door, still retaining its wooden frame, 
which led into a kind of central hall, there were found three rectangular double-tablets with 
Kharosthi text, L.A. 1. ii. 1-3 (Plate XxxvVill). Considering that they lay on three feet of 
sand and almost on the surface, their preservation was surprisingly good. This was partly due to 
the first two documents being found wrapped up in rags. Among these was the stout cotton fabric, 
L.A. tv. ii. oor, remarkable both on account of its material, as analysed by Dr, Hanausek, and its 
interesting texture, which suggests its having originally been intended for wear under armour as 
a gambeson. It is clear that these Kharosthi tablets must have fallen to the place where they were 
found from a receptacle in the wall or above the door.'* This door was curiously low, like the 
other two in L.A. 1v of which the lintels and cross-piece were still in position. 

The central hall in its size, 28 by 2: feet, and general plan distinctly resembled that of the Constructive 
‘Aiwan‘ still common in modern Turkestan houses. In it the central pillar could still be [aires of 
fitted with the plain massive bracket on which the roof beam had rested. The purpose of the ~~ ~ 
space boarded off, in the eastern corner, with a sort of low railing, could not be made out. The 
large room, about 22 feet square, adjoining the south-eastern wall, does not communicate 
directly with the rest of the house, and may, perhaps, from this position be assumed to have 
corresponded to the mihmdan-khana or guest-quarters usually found nowadays in well-to-do people's 
houses in the oases of the Tarim Basin. No finds were made either here or in the smaller rooms 
on the other side of the central hall. Their walls showed a wattle of vertical bundles of tamarisk Tamarisk 
branches, which were held in position by horizontal twists of the same material tied to a framework 2" reed 
of posts. Vertical reed bundles filled a space of about two to three inches wide within the tamarisk 
wattle, and its outside faces were originally coated with mud plaster to a total thickness of about 
eight inches. These walls had resisted wind-erosion far better than might have been expected 
from their rough construction. The reason, no doubt, is that such walls, with their closely set and 
yet pliable fascines, offered less scope for the corrosive action of wind-driven sand than solid walls 
of brick or superior wattle, and, in fact, could protect themselves by catching and retaining the 
drift-sand. 

Two small deposits of refuse adjoining the house added their quota of finds. From one near 
the west entrance of the central hall, iv, came the fragment of a rectangular under-tablet in 
Kharogthi, L.A. tv. iv. 1, and a complete Chinese document on paper, Doc. No. 903, containing the 
record of a tribute of various pieces of silk offered by a certain barbarian.“* In another small 
refuse-heap to the north-east, near room i, were found the partially bleached Kharosthi wedge 
under-tablet, L.A. rv. 001, and fragments of a well-woven woollen material, L.A. tv. cog (Plate 
XXXVII). Details as regards the technique of its weaving and the pattern shown by the well- 
preserved colours will be found in the descriptive list." 

A striking and more abundant discovery of records was made at a heap of timber débris, Find of 
L.A. tv. v, which occupied the top of a small and badly eroded terrace some twelve yards to the Kharogtht 
north of the north-west corner room of the house. The original dimensions or shape of the small L.A. tv. y. 
structure of which this débris represented the last remnant could no longer be made out. Here, 
quite close to the surface, when the sand had been scraped away, were found eleven Kharosthi 
documents on wood, six of oblong shape together with four pieces of wedge tablets and one 


" Chleg., PL 8,14, 15,27; Anctent Kholan, Pl, XXVill, " The wrongly read site-mark, L.A. ry, i. r, Chavannes, 
XXXIV, XXXV, Dexuments, p. 186, should be corrected into L.A. tv, iv. 2. 
% This door of L.A. rv, fi is seen on the extreme left in * See below, p. 434, 
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rectangular covering-tablet. Asa consequence of the exposed position in which these tablets had 
lain, the surface of almost all had suffered badly through bleaching and cracking. But, on most, 
Kharosthi writing was still traceable in parts, and on a few, L.A.1v. v. 3, 9, 12 (Plate XXXVI), 
columns of lines, clear and black, had survived. The rapid examination | was able to make on the 
spot suggested that the oblong tablets with their columnar writing contained accounts or office 
memos, In one 1 thought that 1 made out a list of Indian-looking personal names, all in the 
genitive case, ~ 

This. discovery of Kharosthi records, added to those made in room ii and outside the house, 
was enough to convince me at the time that the ruin L.A. 1v marks the residence of a non-Chinese 
official belonging to the indigenous administration of the territory. 1 shall have occasion to refer 
below to the indications which make it highly probable that here, too, Chinese control, military and 
political, had allowed the indigenous administration to continue undisturbed in the hands of the 
local ruling family. The first direct evidence of this was furnished to me on the spot by one of the 
rectangular double-tablets found in L.A. tv. ii. Its shape was sufficient to prove that it was a full 
official document and hence dated, and on examining the opening formula | found that the dating 
was, just as in the Niya Site rectangular double-tablets, by the year of the reigning Maharaja. But 
the name, which I then read as Dugaka, entirely differed in formation from the names of rulers 
recorded in the documents of the far-off Niya tract. 

Besides these Kharosthi tablets, L.A. rv. v yielded a number of fragments of fabrics, 
including several much-torn pieces of a well-made woollen rug, LA, rv. v, 002 (Plates XXXVI 
and XLIX), with an elaborate coloured pattern, details of which will be found in the descriptive 
list2* There was found also an interesting wooden bar, L.A, 1, v. oo1 (Plate XXXV), which 
appears to have formed part of the saddle-gear of a pack-animal, but the exact use of which still 
remains to be determined. 

The ruin next cleared was that of the small dwelling, L.A. v (Plate 25), situated about twenty 
yards to the north of L.A. mm. What remained of the rooms, built of timber and horizontal reed 
wattle, had suffered badly through erosion, and the covering of sand on the floor was only two feet 
deep or less. So it was not surprising that the three Kharosthi tablets found in the southernmost 
room, i, showed a bleached surface only marked by faint writing. Yet on a small wooden seal, 
Doc, 889 (Plate XXVI1), which came to light here, the raised Chinese characters, giving the name 
and place of origin of its owner, had remained in excellent preservation. The Chinese slip, 
Doe, 891 (Plate XXVU), found here also retained its writing in fair condition. From the thin layer 
of refuse in the adjoining court, ii, we recovered besides a Chinese record on wood, Dos. 890, and 
two Kharosthi tablets, L.A. v. i, 2, 4, an excellently preserved wooden fire-block, LiA. v. i. 1 
(Plate XXXV). 

Along one side it shows four charred holes or ‘hearths’ partially sunk through the thickness 
of the wood and communicating with the edge by means of flat grooves through which the sparl 
could reach the tinder, Threaded on a thong of white leather, and still attached to the block 
through a hole in the centre, is a small peg of very hard wood, with one end sharpened into a point, 
the other conical and just fitting the holes. ‘The latter end shows signs of fire and evidently was 
once revolved in the holes. As pointed out by Mr. Joyce in his note on this and other fire-sticks in 
my collection," this peg was probably cut down from an old broken ‘male’ fire-stick and attached 
to the ‘female’ fire-block to allow it to be conveniently fixed to the wall. I have alreaily referred 
elsewhere to the curious evidence which this and similar finds at other sites, from the Tun-huang 


™ See below, p. 455- " Cf. Man, si. 3, No. 24, 
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Limes to Farhad Bég-yailaki, furnish as to this primitive method of fire-production having prevailed, 

during the early centuries of our era, all along the line of Chinese advance westwards.” 

Immediately to the south-west of L.A. v could be traced a fence made of tamarisk rushes Fenced 
marking a rectangular enclosure about forty feet across. Beyond it were several smaller fenced caclosares, 
spaces, probably meant for horses or cattle, and adjoining the remains of some modest quarters, 

L.A. vt (Plate 25), roughly built with rush walls. In the small rooms, i, the wind had scooped the 

ground clear in the centre; yet light sand lay in the corners, and in the one to the south-west there 

survived a solitary rectangular covering-tablet, bleached and splintered. The mud plaster of the 

walls had completely disappeared, and little was left of their wooden framework. 


Section I11—DISCOVERIES IN AN ANCIENT REFUSE-HEAP, L.A. vi. ii. 


Far more interesting than the small dwellings last described was the rich mine which we struck Rich mine 
in the big rubbish-heap, L.A. vi. ti, extending eastwards from L.A. vi to the extreme western char em 
portion of the ‘Ya-mén'‘, where it joined the previously searched area L.A. mt.i. It measured 
over a hundred feet across, with a width of about fifty feet (see Plate 25). Fig. 100 shows it in the 
course of clearing. On the south, to a ‘height of from four to five feet gradually diminishing 
northward, lay a mass of consolidated rubbish consisting mainly of reed straw and stable refuse 
including abundant droppings of horses, donkeys, and camels, and to a smaller extent also of sheep. 

As soon as excavation of this unsavoury quarry had commenced from the south, Chinese records 
on wood and paper, together with other small relics, cropped up in numbers. Most of them were 
recovered from layers two or three feet above the ground level and thus close to the present 
surface, Evidently the sweepings from the quarters and offices close by had been thrown down 
here on earlier accumulations of stable litter. Does the comparative rarity of records in the 
latter indicate a period when the ruined station served as a-halting-place on the ancient trade 
route, but had ceased for a time to be a place of much official activity? Our present knowledge 
of local history in this region is too imperfect to permit of any definite answer. But it is certainly 
curious that the dated records on wood from this deposit of refuse (see Doc. Nos. 721-28, 731, 733, 
735~36) are contained within the narrow chronological range of A.p. 264-70, to which two 
tary documents on paper (Dac. Nos. 910, 912) add the date a.p. 312. 

The careful clearing of these accumulations of dirt kept us busy for the best part of two days. Refuse re- 

The odours were still pungent and, combined with the icy north-east wind which was constantly ® 
driving fine particles impregnated with ammonia into eyes and throat, made the task very trying. 
It was impossible to remove the refuse altogether, and after being turned over and searched, it had 
to be left ie sifv. In this process the rubbish-heap had naturally lost its quasi-consolidated 
condition. It was hence of special interest to me to find it, on my second visit in February, 1914, 
practically undiminished and scarcely disturbed on the surface, in spite of all the gales and sand 
which had driven across it during the seven intervening years, This strikingly illustrates the wind- 
resisting capacity of such refuse, especially when containing a thick admixture of straw, which has 
protected from erosion, at so many of the ancient sites that I explored,’ valuable antiquarian 
relics. 

In proportion to the extent of this refuseheap was the abundance of interesting finds which Condition of 
rewarded its clearing. Among them the most numerous class are the Chinese records on wood —— 
and paper. Of the former I counted on the spot about 170, of which 121 are published in ‘stips'. 
M. Chavannes’ Documents, the rest being small fragments or undecipherable for one reason or 


" See above, pp. 233 24q- * Ch, og., Ancient Kholan, |. pp. 343 34. 479; above, pp. 205, 276. 
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another.* The vast majority of them are written on wooden slips of the regular size and shape, 
measuring, when complete, between 9j.and 9} inches in length and three-eighths and half of an inch in 
width (see Doc. Plates XXII-XX VII), A considerable proportion of them show signs of haying been 
broken, probably on purpose like torn ‘ waste papers‘, or burnt at one end when they had been used 
as ‘spills’ to light fires.? ° 

A wooden document of special antiquarian interest is the well-preserved rectangular tablet 
L.A. vi. ii0200 (Dor. No, 751, Plate XXII), measuring 34% by 1} inches, which is inscribed 
‘to Mr. Chang, the ciang-chth of the Western Countries’, the name of the sender below, and 
that of the person entrusted with the delivery above. This inscription on the obverse and 
the sunk rim on the back of the tablet conclusively prove that it once served as lid to a small : 
box containing an official letter. The obverse shows in its centre a socket, now empty, for — 
a clay seal, and three transverse string-grooves, exactly like the covering-tablets of Kharosthi 
rectangular documents in wood, Another smaller tablet of a similar type, L.A. vi. ii. 09 (Doc. 
No, 773, Plate XXIV), has two string-grooves and the socket still filled with clay, though the seal 
impression is no longer recognizable The writing on the obverse describes the content of the 
small box to which this little tablet must have formed the lid as a * private letter’ from a certain 
Chao A-chung. There is further a pair of small inscribed tablets of a shape closely corresponding, 
L.A. vi. i. 014% and 0173 (Doc. No. 868), in which M. Chavannes recognizes the lid and the 
hottom of a box once containing a letter, though the writing of the instription is so very cursive 
that it cannot be deciphered. 

But the two first-named tablets amply sufficed to assure.me on the spot that I had been right 
when, years before, | conjecturally assumed ‘that the ingenious methods of fastening and 
authentication which are so amply illustrated by our Kharosthi documents on wood“, first brought 
to light in 1901 at the Niya Site, ‘were originally derived from China’ Subsequent finds of far 
earlier Chinese ‘stationery’ on wood have fully confirmed this, The only rectangular covering- 
tablet with a Chinese inscription found in 1901, N, xv. 345," had also been marked as a lid by the 
sunk rim and raised central portion of the reverse. From the width of the latter, about one inch, 
| had concluded that 'a set of slips of the usual width could just have been inserted vertically into 
the receptacle’. With this explanation the widths shown by the raised central portion of the 
back of L.A. yt. ii.o200 and by the flat back of L.A. vi. ii. 09, péz. 72 and 2 inch respectively, 
fully agree. The latter lid-tablet and also L.A. vi. ii, o1g1 (Doe, No, 868), which is 
just an inch wide, probably rested on a rim sunk into the thickness of the boards forming 
the sides of the box intended to receive the inscribed slips of wood.* In each case the width left 
inside the box just sufficed for the insertion of a set of slips, the regular size of these not exceeding 
three-quarters of an inch, 

To the Chinese records on wood from L.A. ‘vi. ii must be added close on threescore 
fragments of Chinese paper documents, of which nineteen were sufficiently large and legible to be 
included in M, Chavannes' publication.* The greater proportion of fragments which could not be 
utilized is probably due to the more thorough way in which these real ‘waste papers’ could be torn 
up and destroyed. The paper material was undoubtedly brought from China, and this may explain 
why at the Niya Site, so much further away to the west and not on the main trade route, ruined 


" Ch Chavannes, Jocuments, Noe, 721-28, 730-36, 749- " For references to early Chinese texts mentioning such 

Bo, 78a, 785, 786, 788-819, 833-77. boxes for the reception of slips of wood, see Chavannes, Jer 
* Ch divin! Khotan, i p. 943: livres chinots, ii Jowrmel Asial., 1905, janvier—février, p. 63. 
* Ch roid., i, p. 361. * See Chavannes, Ducerment:, Nos, 910-26, y2%, 929. 
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dwellings and refuse-heaps of approximately the same period did not yield the smallest fragment of 
paper. Even at the Lou-lan Site some inference may, perhaps, be drawn as to the comparative 
rarity of paper from the fact that in several instances the reverse of papers bears writing by a 
different hand and, in one case at least, of an official character.* 


In striking contrast with the abundance of Chinese records is the small number of Kharosthi. Kharoythi 
documents which have found their way into this general deposit of refuse. This disproportion aie pte 


seems to me quite consistent with the prominently Chinese character of the station represented by ix, 
the L.A. ruins and of the trafic and administrative activity which it served. Besides four 
fragmentary tablets and three small torn pieces of paper with Kharosthi script (L.A. v1. ii. o1o2, 
0103, 0236, Plate XXXVIII) there was found the large and almost complete paper document 
L.A. vi. ii. 0234 (Plate XXXIX). In shape and in the arrangement of the writing: it closely 
resembles the Kharosthi documents on leather which another precious refuse-heap, N. xv, had 
yielded at the Niya Site.’ A novelty is presented by a strip of fine undyed silk, L.A. vz. ii, 0235 
(Plate XXXIX), inscribed with two lines of Kharosthi. It has furnished the first tangible con- 
firmation of the Chinese antiquarian tradition that silk was one of the ancient writing’ materials used 
before the invention of paper, about a.p. 105."". The material in this case, too, just as in that of the 
Kharosthi documents on paper, must have come from China. It deserves notice, therefore, that the 
other records on silk which I subsequently discovered, two of them in Kharosthi and Brahmi 
respectively, came from ruined watch-stations along that very route which the ancient Chinese silk 
trade had followed through the desert west of Tun-huang."’ The fragment L.A. vr, ii: o§9 
(Hoc. No. 918, Plate XXVIII) is of some interest because the torn piece of paper bears on one side 
remains of a Chinese epistle written at Tun-huang, and on the other three lines in Kharogthi. 

_ Glad as 1 was of these plentiful manuscript remains, which confirmed or expanded previously Fragment 

gained archaeological knowledge, | was at the time even more interested in a small torn scrap of paper, of Early 
L.A. vi. ii. orog (Plate CLIN), which raised a fresh problem. Barely 43 inches long with a maximum Psi 
width of two inches, it retained small portions of four lines in what was a truly ‘unknown’ writing. 
It manifestly ran from right to left, and some of the characters distantly recalled Aramaic. It was 
obvious that no decipherment could be hoped for from so tinya fragment. Yet this did not prevent 
my thoughts from instinctively connecting this script of clearly Western look with people from 
ancient Sogdiana, or even more distant Iranian lands, who might have followed this early high road 
to the country of the silk-weaving Seres, I could not foresee then that a lucky discovery, made 
four months later in a ruined watch-station at the eastern end of this ancient desert route, would put 
into my hands quite a number of complete documents in the same script. Stil less did 1 imagine 
that their subsequent partial decipherment by the philological penetration of that lamented Iranian 
scholar, M. Robert Gauthiot, would prove them to be in Early Sogdian writing and language." 

That all these multifarious records had found their way to the large refuse-heap as sweepings Mis- 
from the neighbouring quarters and offices was made plain by the plentiful remnants of worn-out cellaneous 
articles of clothing, furniture, and implements of all sorts which were mixed up with them in the among 
jayers of rubbish. A reference to the descriptive list below will show the variety of the refuse. 
miscellaneous relics recovered from L.A. v1. ii!" More vividly perhaps than.anything else, they 


* CL Documents, Nos. 910, 915, 920, 925, 926, 928, © For Kharogtht and Brahmt writings on silk, see below, 
The last is a large and interesting document to which chap. xvii. sec. iii; xix.v: for Chinese décuments on ilk, 
reference will be made below. chap, xviIL sec. v. 

" Cf. dacien! Khotan, Lp. 345, i. Pl. XC1-XCI1, CE below, chap. xyz. sec, iv, 

” Cf Chavannes, Les lores chinois, in fonrnmal Asial., @ See below, sec. xii 
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brought home to me the petty realities of the life led at this modest Chinese station. But a brief 
summary of the more instructive classes of objects must suffice here, 

The: special value of all: specimens found in L.A. vi. ii lies in the fact that, owing to the 
presence in the same layer of written records ranging over a somewhat brief period, they can be 
accurately dated. The importance of this fact is particularly obvious in the case of such remains as 
pottery and small objects in metal which, owing to their hard substance, could also be picked up in 
great numbers from the surface of wind-eroded ground, but which, found in this way, necessarily lack 
chronological determination. Thus fragments of pottery, simply ornamented, such as L.A, yu ii. 1, 
001. -b, 002, which Plate XXXVI illustrates, acquire an archaeological value beyond their intrinsic 
interest. Pieces of pottery in hard black or dark-grey clay, covered with close parallel ribbing, 
i.e, mat-marked', like L.A. vi. ii. oog (Plate KEXVI), 0024, closely resemble the type of pottery 
most common at the ruined watch-stations of Han times along the ancient Limes west and north of 
Tur-huang, and may, together with fragments like L.A, oor46, LB, 1v. ii-v. 006 (Plate XXXVI), 
have belonged to pots actually brought from there Among small objects in bronze, the terminal 
ending in a lioness’ head, L.A.vi. oot (Plate XXXVI), and the fragment of an‘open-work moulded 
ornament, L.A, vi. ii, 0012 (Plate XXIX), may be specially mentioned. The prevalence of bronze 
loops and strap rings, probably from harness, over iron ones (L.A. v1. ii, 008) is significant, 

Among objects in wood, the leg of a piece of furniture, L.A-vu 002 (Plate KXXV), the 
spoons, L.A. v1. ii. 0017, 6018, 0058, spatulas, L.A, v1. ji. oo40 (Plate XKXV), 0052, 0057, and seal 
cases, L.A. VL iL 0019, 0020, closely resembling those found at the Niya Site, may be singled out 
for mention. Lacquered work is represented by a fragment from the rim of a vessel, L.A. v1. 
li, OOF, a, painted dark red inside and, no doubt, brought from China. It is also possible that the 
much-worn string-sandal, L.A. vt. ii, 0025 (Plate XXXVI), the curious technique of which has been 
fully explained in the descriptive list, had come to its final rest in this refuse-heap on a foot which 
had tramped the long desert marches from Tun-huang; for its make agrees closely with that of 
numerous cast sandals of hemp string which turned up at ruined watch-stations of the Tun-huang 
Limes, and which seem to represent the usual foot-gear of Chinese soldiers of Han times. But I miust 
point out that I found a sandal of similar type at one of the ruined dwellings of Dandan-oilik, and 
that in this case date and place make local origin more probable. In the leather shoes, 
L.A. v1. ii, 0030, a,b, 0031, we may safely recognize indigenous products, In the last specimen 
the purple colouring of the leather is curious to note as this is still the favourite colour for the 
modern ch@rué or boots in most oases of the Tarim Basin."* . 

Among the abundant remains of fabrics (L.A. vi. ii. 6027, 0028, 0035-38) woollen and silk 
materials of varied colouring prevail, but hemp and felt are’ also represented. The small fragment 
of a fine figured silk, L.A. v1. ii, oo45. b (Plate Cx1), shows remarkably rich design and very delicate 
weaving. Another interesting piece is the well-preserved fragment of a woollen pile carpet, 
L.A. vi. ii, 0046 (Plate XXXVI), showing peculiar details of weaving (see descriptive list) which 
make it resemble in technique the modern Japanese rug, just like the previously noticed carpet 
fragment LA. 1, ij.o01, A material peculiar to the Lot-lan region is the carefully woven horse- 
hair gauze, L.A. vi. ii, 6043 (Plate XXXVI), 0060, of which the latter fragments seem to have 
belonged to a sieve. The net of hemp string, L.A, v1. ii. 0034, with its wide meshes cannot have 
served for fishing (as one might have expected if the ancient station had really been situated close 
ta a lake according to Dr: Hedin's supposition), but was evidently intended for netting game. . Fish 

" Ch Ancient Khelan, i, cas silt : ! : “. 
pret napa OR wake “spss! cl, Ancient Kiotan, i. pp. 278, ag; ii 
of the lower mounted figure in the painted panel-D. vn. 5 of 
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bones, however, were plentiful in the refuse, just as bones of sheep, donkeys, and camels. The 
absence of straw from wheat and other cereals in the midst of the masses of reed straw was curious, 
pointing to the fact that the cultivated area which supplied food for men and fodder for animals 
must have been at some distance. Grains of millet (the present ‘arigh, Panicum miliaceum), 
L.A. vi. 003, were, however, found, and a subsequent close examination of the wall plaster in 
L.A. 11, vi revealed the presence of wheat straw in it 

Before concluding the account of the finds made in L.A. v1. ii, 1 may briefly refer to the 
numismatic evidence which it turnishes, It has its special interest on account of the certainty with 
whith the numerous finds of dated Chinese documents, as mentioned above," allow us to attribute 
the accumulation of the refuse deposits between the structures of L.A. m1, v, and v1 in the main 
to the second half of the third and the early decades of the fourth century a.p. Among the 
nineteen Chinese copper coins found at L.A. v and L.A. vt there are seven /Vu-chw pieces or 
fragments of such, one Ho-ch'tian coin, and eleven much-clipped pieces of a type illustrated by 
Nos. 29-34 in Plate CXt.’“ The proportion between the full W/u-chw and these small pieces, 
clipped down often to quite diminutive sizes, is not materially altered if we include the coins found 
at L.A. 1 and tv, the totals being then raised to twelve and nineteen respectively. We have 
here clear archaeological evidence proving that ‘such clipped pieces must already have been 
extensively in circulation during the latter half of the third century 4.0., and that the view which 
would attribute the introduction of these thin coins, known to Chinese numismatics under the 
graphic term of ' goose's eyes’, to the short-lived reign of Fei-ti, a.p. 465, and his successors of the 
Sung dynasty, is misleading.” There seems good reason to believe that Chinese numismatists, 
too, are cognizant of these much-clipped pieces going back at least to the reign of Hsien-ti, the last 
emperor of the Later Han dynasty, ap. 189-220." In reality the process of constant debasement 
to which this quasi-subsidiary currency owes its origin is likely to have set in far earlier, 


Section [V.—REMAINS OF A WALLED ENCLOSURE 


The clearing of the other structural remains which had survived within the ancient station was 
effected with ease on December 22. They proved unfortunately scanty, owing to the terrible 
havoc worked by wind-erosion, which in several places, e.g. to the north and north-west of L, A.v1, 
had left nothing but big pieces of timber débris scattered over the slopes of bare Yardangs to mark 
the position once occupied by substantial dwellings. At a distance of about a hundred yards to the 
south of the 'Ya-mén’, a group of smal] quarters, L.A. vn (see Plates 23, 24), still showed 
its walls, built with vertical tamarisk rushes, to a height of two or three feet. Within these walls 
and the adjoining fences, which the same pliable material has saved from erosion, light drift-sand 
had accumulated over the original ground. But besides some small metal fragments, including 
a fairly well preserved ear-ring, L.A. vit, 002. (Plate XXIX), and a hollow Toghrak trunk 
probably once used for storing grain, there was found here only an oblong Kharosthi tablet, 
L.A. vit. i. 1. An almost completely destroyed structure, on a terrace rising about twenty-six feet 
above the adjoining eroded depression, yielded only three W/n-¢hw coins, a wooden comb, and a few 
miscellaneous fragments in lacquered wood and metal. 

The ruin L.A. tx, seen in Figs. 92, 95, lay within about forty yards of the Stipa, and furnished 
a striking illustration of the physical factors at work here. Of the substantial dwelling which, as 
the heavy foundation beams seen in Fig, 92 on the north slope of the isolated terrace show, had 


¥ Cf above, p, 381. "* See T. de Lacouperie, Catalogue of Chinese cotnr in the 
* See Appendix 2, Britich Muses, p. 418. "8 CL iid, fe 488. 
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once stood here, there survived only small remnants of the timber and wattle walls at the point 
where four rooms met. Even these would probably have disappeared under the ceaseless attack of 
erosion if the tangled mass, long dead, of tamarisk growth, seen in Fig. 95 before clearing, had not 
afforded protection. These tamarisks must have grown up after the abandonment of the site and 
during a period when water still reached the vicinity of the ruins. A much later temporary return 
of water to the site is attested by the small tamarisk shrub, also dead but of relatively recent appearance, 
which, in Fig. 95, is seen on deeply eroded ground at the foot of the terrace bearing the remains, 
Dead tamarisk growth of this later date was also found in wind-scoured depressions near L.A. t and 
south of L.A. 1, as shown by the photographs in Figs. 93 and 102. Temporary as this return of 
water to the vicinity of the ruins must have been, its effect lasted sufficiently long to permit of the 
formation of small rudimentary tamarisk-conés such as are seen in Fig.102, Near L.A.11 observed, 
in fact, that part of the tamarisk scrub on a single one of these little cones was still living. 

It was of interest to note that of the four walls meeting in the small extant portion of the 
ruin, one showed wattle formed of diagonal tamarisk matting just as was found in most of the better 
built dwellings of the Niya Site,’ another of horizontal reed bundles, and the rest of vertically-placed 
tamarisk rushes. This proves that these three methods of wall construction were practised 
simultaneously at the site. The thickness of the walls when plastered seems to have averaged 
about 6-8 inches, The corner of the room to the south-west had retained a small layer of refuse, 
and in this was found the large oblong tablet, L.A. rx.i1 (Plate XXXVIU), showing on both 
sides columns of Kharosthi writing, evidently lists or accounts. On the eroded ground between 
and near L.A. vin and 1x finds of coins and small objects in stone, metal, and glass were 
particularly numerous, and it has since occurred to me that they might possibly have been due to 
the fact that the entrance through the north-eastern gate of the station passed over this ground. 


Among these finds may be mentioned the lignite seal L.A. vitt-1x. 001 (Plate XXIX), an iron . 


arrow-head, L.A. vini-1x. 008 (Plate XX1X), and a number of glass and stone beads, L.A. vitt—1x. 0017- 
20, 0025, 

While the clearing of the rains at L.A. m and mr was proceeding, my attention had already 
been attracted by the curiously straight line of what looked like a long and narrow terrace rising 
above the eroded ground to the south of the mins. On examining the top of the terrace, which 
was fairly level, I soon realized that it bore the much-decayed remnants of a rampart built of stamped 
clay with intervening layers of tamarisk brushwood. They showed here a maximum thickness of 
five feet or so, and still rose in places to a height of four anda half feet. The longest more or less 
continuous stretch which I was able definitely to trace on this side measured about 260 feet, and its 
bearing, on subsequent careful observation, proved to be N. 65° E. to S. 245° W., i.e. identical with the 
prevailing wind direction. Another smaller remnant, about fifty feet long and traceable just south 
of L.A. vn, fell exactly in the continuation of this line. These scanty remains of an enclosing wall 
—for as such I could recognize them without doubt—ran along the top of a narrow terrace covered 
with an unusual quantity of pottery débris which had helped to protect it from erosion. Built 
against the eastern end of the remnant of the main wall I found the badly-eroded traces of a small 
structure of timber and tamarisk wattle; but otherwise the rampart ran clear of buildings. 

Guided by the indication here given I soon discovered corresponding segments of the wall, 
shorter but equally distinct in bearing and construction, forming an exactly parallel line on a terrace 
north of the main group of ruins. The longer one, badly decayed, could be traced for about 140 feet, 
and beyond it to the W.S,W. another for about thirty. The latter, less injured, still rose to some 
eight feet above the original level of the ground, and showed clearly two successive layers of 

“See above, p, 215; Ancient Kholan, i. pp. 317, 993, ete. | 
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tamarisk bundles embedded in the wall of stamped clay at intervals of about two feet. Beyond 
~ this section, the line of the wall could still be ‘made out in places by tamarisk bundles which had 
once served as its foundation and now survived on the top of small Yardangs. The original 
thickness of the wall could not bé determined with any certainty, as it was evident that its sides had 
everywhere suffered much from the paring effect of the sand driven along it. The subsequent plane- 
table survey of the site showed the distance between the north and south walls I had thus traced to 
be approximately 1,020 feet. 

It was a more difficult task to ascertain the position of the west and east walls, which obviously Difficulty of 
must have once completed the defences of the small fortified station. Among the close-set Yardangs peat pineke a 
which furrowed the ground everywhere immediately beyond the area occupied by ruins I looked in waits, 
vain for any sign of a continuous line suggesting a wall. The time I could then spare from other 
pressing tasks was too limited to permit of a prolonged examination of the’ problem, and as the 
Surveyor was again Aors de combad with rheumatic pains, which exposure to the bitter cold and 
the constant cutting wind had increased—on December 22 the minimum thermometer showed 
46 degrees Fahr. below freezing-point—! was deprived of such guidance as a large-scale plan made 
with the planetable might have furnished? It was owing to these difficulties that I failed . 
altogether at that time to discover the true position of the east, or to be more precise east-north- 
east, wall, and that the two small segments of the west (vecle west-south-west) wall which | actually 
did notice | first erroneously interpreted as remains of two projecting towers which might have 
flanked the western gate of the little station.’ 

In reality these two clay mounds close to L.A. iv, as my fresh survey in 1914 clearly showed, Position of 
fall exactly into the line of the west wall, running N. 330° W. to S.150°E. ‘The southern one. is "est 
about twenty-four feet long, ‘and shows at its base a thickness of about fifteen feet. It rises steeply 
to about sixteen feet above the eroded groupd level; but it was impossible to determine how much 
of this height belongs to the superstructure and how. much is merely the result of the lowering of 
the ground through wind-erosion. To the north, beyond a gap of some thirty yards, rises a second 
and smaller segment of the wall, about fifteen feet long and nine feet thick. Its height is about nine 
feet, and on its top two layers of tamarisk bundles could still be made out, separated by about three 
feet of stamped clay, The survival here of these small remnants of the wall is easily accounted for 
by the protection which the ruined dwellings, L.A, 1v-v1, closely adjoining must have given, The 
ground between the two segments is strewn with heayy timber débris, and as our surveys of 
both 1906 and 1914 show this gap to be exactly in the middle of the west wall, we may, I think, 
safely assume that the western gate of the fortified station stood here. 1 found closely correspond- 
ing ¢xamples.of large gateways, built with heavy timber, in the ancient fort of Kara-dong on the 
lower course of the Keriya River* and in the fort L.K. explored in 1914 on my way to the 
Lou-lan Site.’ 

Of that portion of the circumvallation which had faced east-north-east I had been unable in East face of 
1906 to discover any trace. So I was forced to the conclusion that the constant scouring of that (i 
terrible east-north-east wind, which, as our experience showed, does not cease completely even in 
the winter, and of the sand it drives before it, must have first breached this wall face directly 
obstructing its way at every point marked by a Yardang trench, and ultimately broken down and 


* The site plan of the LA. station, reproduced in * See Desert Cathay, i. p. 388. 
Pl, 23, has been prepared from 4 fresh survey of the site * Ch Ancient Kholom, i. pp. 447 q, Fig. 53; ii. Pi. 
carefully executed in 1914 by Min Afrazgul under my super- XXXVUL 
vision. The details of particular structures shown inf it have * Cimy Third Central-Asian Expedition, Geagr. Journal, 
been Inserted [rom the plans made in 1906. 1916, xiviii, p. tan. 
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carried off any fragments of the rampart that had previously survived on the tops of the erosion 
terraces, Puzzling as the result seemed at the time, [ could not doubt the correctness of this 
explanation after the badly breached eastern walls of the ruined Chinese towns about An-hsi, 
‘ surveyed half a year later and to be described below," had revealed to me the intermediate stages 
of the process. 
Remnants My visit to the site in February, igr4, has enabled me to verify the above explanation by the 
is sae we discovery of two small surviving remnants of the east-north-east wall which had previously escaped 
"my notice, and thereby also to determine the exact shape and extent of the ancient circumvallation. 
Curiously enough, the photograph reproduced in Fig, 93, which was taken from the base of the 
ruined Stipa above L.A. ton the first day of my stay in December, 1906, shows the position .of 
these fragments of the wall which subsequently, when looking about on the lower level of the eroded 
ground, I had failed ‘to recognize.* The northern segment, seen in Fig. 93 near the centre of 
the view, is marked by a thick layer of tamarisk branches, about ten feet wide, covering the top of 
a terrace for about eighty feet, These tamarisk fascines of the wall foundation—for such they were 
in fact—are carefully laid, here as elsewhere, at right angles across the direction of the wall. The 
top of the terrace, which this thick layer of tamarisk brushwood has helped to preserve from erosion, 
now rises fully sixteen feet above the eroded ground eastwards, To the north, the wall once 
continuing this segment has completely disappeared through wind-erosion, as is shown by the photo- 
graph in Fig. 92 extending the panoramic view to the east of the Stipa. But, about 220 feet 
further south, there survives another segment of this wall face in the shape of a smaller terrace 
bearing on its top a similar layer of tamarisk fascines about twenty-four feet long. This terrace, too, 
which rises quite close to what must have been the south-east comer of the walled enclosure, is 
visible in Fig. 93. The two segments were found by careful observation with prismatic 
compass to lie in the direction N. 330° W. to S. 150 Kj, and thus on a line almost exactly at right 
angles to the previously determined south and north walls. A mass of heavy timber débris, lying 
on completely eroded ground about eighty feet to the north of the first segment and just on the 
above line, may well represent the last remains of the east gate of the ancient station. 
Square The determination of the eastern wall face made it possible in 1914 to complete a survey of the 
corr as whole circumvallation. It was thus proved that the walled enclosure formed an almost exact square 
tion, of about 1,020 feet inside. This square shape is the typical one found in most Chinese walled towns 
or ch'éng vo the present day, as subsequent observation showed me in the case of the many fortified 
towns and villages, both old and modern, which I passed on my journey through north-western 
Kan-su. That this shape ts of early origin ts certain; but how far back its orthodox use dates 
T must leave to Sinologue antiquarians to determine. The correct orientation of the walls towards 
the cardinal points of the compass which I ordinarily observed in these cé‘éug has, no doubt, its 
reason in Chinese traditional lore, and this gives special significance to the different position adopted 
Orientation gt L.A. for the walls ‘of the old Chinese station. We have seen that in the latter the clearly 
adapted to traceable ‘south’ and ‘north’ walls followed exactly the direction of the prevailing east-north-east 
wind wind, to which fact they owe their relative preservation, and that the other two wall faces lay 
straight across this wind direction. It is impossible not to recognize here an intentional 
of the traditional scheme to the need of protection from the prevailing wind, which for long 
geological ages before the dawn of historical times must have been the same determinant factor in 
the atmospheric conditions of the Lop region that it now is, We have already observed the same 
special orientation in the case of individual structures on the site, and cannot possibly doubt that the 
reason determining it was identical. 


* See below, chap. xxvi. see. ii. ™ For @ similar experience, cf. below, chap, xvi. ec. £. 
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Section V—THE RUINED STOPAS OF L.A. 


Of structures within the walled station there remains to be described only the ruined StOpa Position of 
L.A. x near its north-east corner (Fig. 96). It stands on the top of an isolated clay terrace round ra 


which wind-erosion has ISwered the ground level to a depth of about eighteen feet in places, and 
this position, added to its surviving height of about thirty-three feet, makes the ruin the most 
conspicuous feature of the whole site (see Figs. 94,95), That it was a Stipa and not a watch- 
tower, as supposed by its first discoverer, could clearly be recognized at a glance by any one 
familiar with such ruins.* But the exact measurement of the building, implying a reconstruction 
of its original features, was no easy task, owing to the havoc caused by erosion and even more by 
the hand of man, the latter including earlier burrowings of treasure-seekers and the digging opera- 
tions of Dr. Hedin's labourers.t However, a careful examination of the ruin, especially on the 
south-west, where the damage done had been less thorough, allowed me in the end to determine the 
essential dimensions and architectural details (see Plate 26), 

The Stipa possessed all the main features I had observed in the Stipas examined during my 
first expedition. As the origin and character of these features have already been fully discussed in 


Ancient Khotan, no detailed explanations regarding them are here needed.* The L.A. Stapa, too, shows. 


the orthodox arrangement of a square base rising in three stories and surmounted by a cylindrical 
dome resting on a drum. The lowest of these stories is only one foot high and rests on a founda- 
tion of tamarisk fascines, as seen in Fig. 96 below the man on the left. At the foot of this story 
a course of bricks, lying on the natural ground and forming a kind of plinth, could be traced for 
about six feet near the south-west corner. The second story, set back four feet, shows a height of 
three feet. Above this rises the third story to a height of twelve feet six inches. Itseemed to have 
been approached by a double flight of steps about a foot broad, cut into its south face. But the 
exact arrangement of these stairs, and of those which apparently gave access to the top of the 
second story, as traced at the south-west corner, could not be made out with full certainty. The 
top of the third story is marked in Fig. 96 by the man on the right, The dimensions of the 
successive stories are about fifty-one, forty-four, and thirty-three feet square respectively. 

Above the third story of the base proper rose an octagonal drum, seven feet high, with 
a circular plinth one and a half feet high on its top, On this again rested the cylindrical dome, 
badly broken and standing only to about seven feet in height even on the best-preserved south-west 
side. Its diameter appears to have measured about twenty-one feet, Two thick strata of tamarisk 
bundles were embedded in the masonry of the octagonal drum, and can be made out in Fig, 96. 
The burrowings effected in the dome and drum by Dr. Hedin’s men and earlier treasure-seckers 
have laid bare portions of the massive timber framework, consisting both of beams and stanchions, 
which had been inserted into the drum and dome to reinforce the masonry. Curved beams were 
exposed, owing to the disappearance of the original plaster covering, where the dome springs from 
the circular plinth. The stories of the base appear to have been built separately, one outside the 
other, as concentric squares, after a method observed also elsewhere among Turkestin Stilpas.* 
Thus at the north-east corner, where wind-erosion had exposed the inner masonry, the plastered 


"CE Hedin, Central Aits, ti, pp. 635 sq. Pi. 64, 69, sinking of a well in the centre and the pulling down of 


where the excellent ogtaphs suffice to discount whatever % portion of the drum on the east, Hedin, Contral Asia and 
doubts a long and inconclusive discussion of details, having Tides, i. pp. 118 &].; aleo Cen/ral Asia, li, p. 638, 
no bearing on the archaeological facts, might otherwise raise * Cf. Ancient Khotan, \ pp, 81 2qq., 339 94., ete. 
sis 65 Chis chek fakes of tas vaba. ' Cf tid, p. 339, for evidence of similar construction 


* Cf. regarding these operations, which included the at the Niya Site Stiipa. 
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- outside surface of the third base was visible behind the brickwork of the second. Whether the 
dome had contained a central shaft or chamber could no longer be ascertained, owing to extensive 
havoc wrought in this portion of the Stipa. The sun-dried bricks used throughout were fairly 
hard, and showed the same dimensions as observed in L.A. 1, viz. 18" x12" x4", Their slightly 
reddish appearance in places can be explained by a conflagration which may at one time have 
destroyed structures at the foot of the Stipa, and by bonfires lit on its top after the shrine had 
fallen into ruin; ‘The orientation of the sides of the base agreed with that of the walled enclosure 
and of the ruined dwellings within it. The terms ‘south face’, ‘north-east corner’, etc., applied 

above. are therefore not quite exact, and have been wsed merely for sake of convenient brevity, 

Changes. An observation made on the ground adjoining the Stapa may find mention here, as it serves to 
by surface. illustrate the vicissitudes. which the surface of the soil must have undergone since the occupation of 
Me the site ceased. On the north slope of the erosion terrace which the Stipa occupies I found a 
thick layer of dead tamarisk brushwood which once had grown up here covering a piece of worked 
timber undoubtedly fallen from the ruin above. The position occupied by this dead tamarisk 
growth was six feet below the original level of the ground as marked by the already mentioned 
foundation of tamarisk fascines beneath the Stipa base. It is obvious that wind-erosion must, after 
the abandonment of the site, have lowered the ground level to this depth before a temporary return 
of moisture permitted tamarisk scrub and the like to grow up again. 
Varying In full agreement herewith I found that wherever the tops of Vardang ridges near the Stipa 
oon bore dead tamarisks with the roots still embedded in the soil, their surface lay five to six feet below ~ 
Jevels, the original ground Jevel as marked by the Stipa foundations.* 1 noticed the same difference of 
level also elsewhere, e.g, south of the enclosing wall of the station, where the Yardang tops bearing 
dead tamarisks showed a level six feet lower than that on which the wall had been built. It clearly 
follows that the process of denudation and erosion, since the site was abandoned some time in the 
fourth century .p., has not been a continuous one, and further that no safe conclusions can be 
drawn from the results of any measurement of levels over wind-eroded ground, such as that crossed 
by Dr, Hedin’s line of levels south of the L.A. site, as far as the configuration of the ground during 
earlier periods is concerned. As the process of erosion is. neither constant in its progress nor 
necessarily uniform over the whole area, only structural remains of an archacologically datable 
character can furnish reliable indications as to the Jevels which the surface of the soil may have 
oceupied at particular historical periods. It has appeared desirable to emphasize this limitation of 
our knowledge of earlier surface levels in view of a theory which, merely on the basis of a single 
line of measured levels, has assumed the ruined station L.A, to have stood on the actual shore of 
the ancient Lop-n6ér’.* 
Ruined The nearest and most conspicuous of the structural remains traced outside the walled statien 
Stipa L.A. was the large ruined mound built of sun-dried bricks, L.A, x1 (Fig. 98), and situated about 400 yards 
east-south-cast of the Stipa. It occupies the top of a wind-eroded terrace ; south of it the soil has 
been scooped out to a depth of some fifteen feet, as seen in Fig. 98. Close examination shawed 
that the mound represents the remains of a Stapa of which the cylindrical or dome portion has been 
completely destroyed, human agency probably aiding the erosive force of the winds. The base 
appears to have been orientated like thar of the Stipa within the station, but owing to the far- 
advanced decay of the outer masonry the sides could not be established with full precision. 
Judging from the north face, which has suffered less than the rest, the base may have formed 
a square of about 43-14 feet on the ground. No arrangement in stories could be made out But 
* Soch tamarisk: , seen in Fist. a : _ ; 
ctw ee Cf. Hedin, Cenirat Asia, ii. p, 635 and passim. 
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beneath the lowest course of brickwork the foundation was clearly recognizable (marked in Fig. 98 by 

the feet of the man standing lower down), It consisted of two layers of tamarisk fascines, six inches 

thick, separated by a layer of stamped clay, three inches thick. The height of the extant masonry 

at the NE. corner was about nine feet, and about thirteen feet near the centre. As in L.A. x, 

the Stapa base appears to have been built in concentric squares corresponding to successive stories, 

and both near the NW. corner and in the big cutting found near the SE. one clefts between two 

cores of brickwork were noticed. The bricks used showed slightly varying sizes, the prevailing one 

being 18" x 12" x 4", as in L.A, 1 and x, 

That treasure-seekers had correctly recognized the character of the ruin and made an Burrowing 

~ endeavour, in a competent feshion, to reach the presumed relic deposit in the centre of the base pill cece 

was proved by a gallery about five feet wide and six feet high which had been cut into the base 

from the middle of the west face. It ran straight towards the centre, and as itgvas found on my 

second visit, when cleared of the heavy sand filling it, to be fully twenty-six feet long, it is likely to 

have reached the deposit—if there was one, The fact that this gallery contained plentiful remains 

of birds’ nests proves that it must have been dug into the ruin when animal life could still find 

sustenance in this region. 

On the second day of my stay I had taken occasion to inspect the other structural remains Ruined 
which could be sighted in the vicinity of the ruined station (see Plate 22), About half a mile to ee 
‘the north-east, I found a small mound marking the position of a completely decayed structure of hard — 
brick, evidently fired, which erosion had reduced to a pyramidal shape (Fig. 88). It appeared to be 
the ruin of a StOpa base measuring at its foot about thirty-five feet on the side facing N.N.W,, 
which could best be traced. The actual height of the top of the mound was about ten feet from 
the lowest brick course, The bricks Jaid bare were seventeen inches square with a thickness of 
three inches. The ground close to the terrace bearing the mound had been scooped out to a depth 
of sixteen feet, and showed but scanty pottery débris, 

Going due north from this mound across ground frightfully scoured with Yardangs and Mound 
trenches for about one and three-quarter miles, I reached another badly broken mound on a terrace ™ "king 
rising about sixteen feet above the eroded depression close by. The solid mass of sun-dried bricks shine @), 
had completely lost its original outlines through erosion, except on the west, where a face of about 
thirty-six feet could be measured. Above a lower story or base; about eight feet high, there rose 
a smaller mass of broken brickwork, about twenty feet wide and seven feet high, occupying the 
northern portion of the base. Though the surface features had everywhere becn: completely 
effaced, yet I thought that I could recognize a resemblance in the original plan to the ruined shrine 
M. trat Miran, which will be described below.’ The upper portion of the mound showed wooden 
posts embedded in the brickwork, and big beams, which might have belonged to some super- 
structure, lay scattered at the foot of the mound. The erosive force of the wind had left nothing in 
the way of loose earth or débris near the mound, and hence no scope for excayation, The sun-dried 
bricks measured on the average 19" x 11''x 3-4", There were also some hard bricks, apparently 
fired, lying at the foot of the mound; they showed the size of 12”x 8" x2". Pottery débris was 
very scanty near it, and this suggests its being the ruin of a shrine rather than of some inhabited 
structure, About 110 yards to the NW. big beams, up to twenty feet in length, lay scattered on the 
top of a bare clay terrace, marking the position of a completely eroded. building. 

Wind-erosion had done its work of destruction with equal thoroughness at another small group Timber 

; of ruins, close on two miles to the W.N.W. of the last named. Here we found a small and badly sébris on 
decayed mound of sun+tried brick, about eight feet high and fourteen feet long on its south-west = 
' See below, chap. xm. dec. |, 
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side, and near it, on the east, a-mass of timber débris which seemed to mark the place once occupied 
by a structure at least sixty feet long. The heavy but badly-fissured beams lay now on hard clay, 
swept absolutely clear of any other remains. The little mound rested on a foundation of tamarisk 
fascines, and its brickwork was reinforced by two layers of reeds embedded at an interval of one foot. 
About forty-five yards to the NW. there was another plot of ground strewn with the débris of big 
pieces of timber, which must have once belonged to the framework of a large dwelling built of. 
timber and wattle. Now they lay on the hard bare clay soil which erosion had pared down to 
a level about ten feet lower than that marked by the foundation of the mound close by. 

it was on returning to camp from this last small ‘Tati’ that I particularly noticed the 
unmistakable old river-bed we had to cross, marked by the dead Toghraks and tamarisk-cones | 
lining the banks. The winding bed was from fifteen to twenty feet deep, with a width of about 
t5o to 180 feet. The banks were very steep and remarkably well preserved. The fact that the 
general direction of the bed lay towards the north-east, as seen in Plate 22, and thus nearly coin- 
cided with that of the prevailing wind, may. have helped to protect it It was curious to note, as 
I repeatedly observed elsewhere, that the fairly level bottom of the bed showed scarcely any signs 
of wind-erosion, though the ground on either bank was cut up into a perfect maze of Yardangs and 
trenches. The bed seemed to connect with the one we had crossed when approaching the ruined 
area from the south on December 17. 


‘Tati’ débris Between the scanty remains just described and the ruined station south, as well as on the other 
around L.A. «40. of the latter for a distance of about a mile, the ground showed here and there patches covered 


with potsherds of the same general type as prevailed within the walled enclosure. Seeing how 
even substantial structures had fared under the constant scouring by wind-driven sand, it was casy 
to understand why humbler abodes, probably built with mud walls such as I had last seen at 
Charkhlik, or perhaps consisting of mere reed-huts like those of Abdal, had completely disappeared 
without leaving any trace but the pottery débris of these little * Tatis’. But of the life once led here 
and of the traffic once passing over this ground the bare eroded surface had retained plentiful relics 
in the shape of small objects in stone, metal, and other hard materials. It was a happy hunting~ 
ground for honest Jasvant Singh, the Surveyor's cook, and the labourers, when they were not 
kept busy by digging, and the ‘finds’ they brought me made up the considerable collection shown 
in the descriptive list below (L.A. oo1-00177), Of some of the more interesting finds brief notice 
still remains to be taken here. 

Among the specimens of potsherds the grey, mat-marked pieces, L.A, 002, 00146 (Plate XXXVI), 
may be mentioned as corresponding exactly to Chinese ware of Han times found along the 
Tun-huang Limes* The fragments retaining a deep blue-green glaze, L.A. 003, 007, 00100, are 
more likely to represent local ware, as are certainly the specimens of the predominant poorly 
levigated pottery, L.A. 001, 009, 0010, including the lamp L.A. 006 (Plate xxxvi), The 
abundance of small objects in bronze at this site is very striking, and far greater than comparison 
with the contemporary Niya Site might have led one to expect.’ | think that we may recognize in 
it, as well as in the disproportionately greater number of coins found, an indication of the busy 
traffic which the great Chinese trade-route brought to the ancient station, The bronze arrow-heads, 
L.A. 0017, 0069, 0082, illustrated in Plate XXIX, are certainly of the same type as the ancient 
Chinese ‘ammunition’ found at the watch-stations of the Limes. The numerous finds of pieces 
from Chinese bronze mirrors, L.A. 0027-29 (Plate XXIX), 0078, 0084, etc., point to easy import 
from the East. The winged dragon shown in relievo on L.A. 00113 (Plate XXIX) closely 
resembles the ornamentation of N. 009 (Ancient Khotan, ii. Plate LXXIV). Bronze rings, L-A. 

* See above, p. 384. * Cf, Ancient Xholan, i pp. 424 890- 
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0094, 00107, oor 1, Corrs (all in Plate XxIX), etc., as well as bronze buckles, loops, strap rings, and 
other fittings for harness (see eg. L.A. 0013, 0050, 0051, 0053, 0089, in Plate XXXVI), are 
plentifully represented. Special mention may be made of the fragment of a bronze dagger, 
L.A. 0014 (Plate XXXVI), the bronze button, L.A. 00106 (#fd.), and the large ornamented bronze 
boss, L.A. 0020 (réfd.), which is likely to have been fixed on a shield. The small bronze bells of 
the *grelot® type, L.A, 00103-105 (Plate XXIX), 00164, resemble those found at the Niya Site.” 
A specially interesting piece is the large fragment, L.A. 0066 (Plate XXXVI), of bronze open-work, 
showing a floral:scroll ornamentation and thickly covered with small raised dots which may have 
served to hold enamel </orsonndé. 

The frequency of small iron tools, such as L.A. 0042, 0077, 0090-93, etc., is in striking Other metal 
contrast with the rarity of this metal at the Niya Site. The same applies to the very numerous : 
spinning whorls in lead (L.A, 0068, 0097-98, etc., Plate XXIX), a metal of which not a single 
specimen appears to have been found there. Glass beads in varied colours and fragments of glass Abundance 
vessels were, however, found in as great plenty here (see L.A. 00132, 00139, 00165, 00173 in Of Blass. 
Plate XXIX)!' as at the former site, This fully confirms what we know from Chinese historical 
sources about glass having been a favourite article of Western import into China down to the 
second quarter of the fifth century a.p., when traders from ‘the country of the Great Yiieh-chih 
bordering on the north-west of India’, i.e. probably the middle Oxus, first introduced glass 
mamufacture into China.'* In view of this record, special interest would attach to L.A, 00128, 

a small broken lump of green glass, if it really should prove to be slag, as in this case we should be 
led to conjecture that the local manufacture of glass had already, before the middle of the fourth 
century, advanced as far east as the Lop region. Imports from the distant West may at any rate 
be recognized in the gilded glass beads, L.A. 00171. a-d (Plate XXIx), which, according to the 
references supplied by Mr. Woolley, closely resemble a type of bead common in classical Egypt. 
Western origin is very probable also in the case of the paste beads, of which two show decoration 
with inlaid bands of white; see L.A. 00132, 00135 (Plate XXIX), Finally reference may be made Stone age 
to an antique of far greater age, the fine celt in green jade, L.A. oo145 (Plate XXX), which was 
found by my Loplik guide Mullah, when reconnoitring to the east of the mined station. Its 
neolithic origin seems certain. Earlier still are the small jasper blades, L.A. 00153-159, and the 
jasper point, L.A. 00160 (Plate XXX), which may belong to the lower palacolithic period. 


Section VI.—REMAINS OF A BUDDHIST TEMPLE 


By the evening of December 22 the clearing of all ruins at the ancient Station had been No more 
completed. The search made through Mullah and other men whom I sent out with the promise of *™«tural 
good rewards for the discovery of more ruins had, just like my own reconnaissance northward, traced. 
failed to disclose any structural remains still awaiting excavation in the vicinity of L.A. My 
resumed explorations of 1914 have shown that, as far as the more distant ground to the north-east 
was concerned, this report was not altogether right. Yet at the time I had reason almost to feel 
relief at it; for our ice-supply was rapidly diminishing, and the information brought by the Surveyor 
on his return from the western group of ruins (Plate 22; marked by me L.B.) had shown me that 


* Cf_N, oo10 in Pl. XIX: Ascéend Kholan, ii, Pl LXXtv, " See below, p. 432; above, p. 247 under N. xn. coro. 
N..004.€, 0012.0, * Owing to a label having become partially illegible it {s 


" See for beads also L.A. 00136, cor39-243, co165- doubtful whether LA. 00153-160 were picked up near L.A, 
167, 00169-1732, in descriptive list ; for glass ware fragments, or on eroded ground SW. of L.B. The point is of no con- 
L.A. 0063, 0070-75, 001 26-128, 00168, cor72. sequence, as the occupation of the whole of this ancient delta 

* Cf Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 230 209. during prehistoric periods is certain, 
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work for several days was awaiting me there. My anxiety about retaining an adequate margin of 
time for it was much increased when on the evening of December 22 Tokhta Akhan, who had taken 
the camels to the spring of ‘ Yangi-bulak’ at the foot of the Kuruk-tagh, arrived with the report 
that the water there was so salt that practically no ice had as yet formed, and this in spite of the 
bitter cold, my minimum thermometer registering that morning a temperature of 46 degrees Fahr. 
below freezing-point. For the same reason the camels, even with the thirst of ten days, had 
refused to touch water there. So with the hoped-for supply of ice from the spring failing, and 
with the added care about the camels holding out long enough, 1 could not feel much regret 
at Tokhta Akhtn having, during a two days’ reconnaissance around the western site, failed to 
trace more ruins, 

On the same evening the camels I had sent back to our half-way depot for the reserve of ice 
and supplies opportunely arrived, With their help it became possible on the following day to shift 
camp to the western group of ruins. As the distance was less than eight miles, I could use the 
whole forenoon for the careful examination and measurement of the ruined Stiipas already described, 
and for getting the remains we had cleared buried again by the men for protection, 

The tramp to the new camp with the heavily-laden men was made trying by the constant 
succession of steep ridges and furrows of Yardangs which had to be crossed almost at right angles. 
On the way | was able to examine the ruined Stipa which had been our first guiding mark to the 
site (Fig. 97). It had suffered much havoc by erosion, but the two upper stories of the square base 
and the foot of the cylindrical dome could still. be made out clearly (see Plate 26): The lowest story 
could only be traced with difficulty at the south-east foot, as most of the masonry had slipped away 
owing to the clay beneath having been undercut by wind-erosion. The base at its foot had 
measured approximately forty feet square, and the total height of the ruin, including the remnant 
of the cylindrical dome, was about thirty-four feet from the top of the first story of the base. Here, 
too, as in the Stipas L.A. x, x1, the several stories of the base had been built as separate 
concentric blocks of masonry round a circular core. This, corresponding to the cylindrical 
superstructure and seventeen feet in diameter, was here clearly distinguishable at the exposed north 
corner. Embedded in the masonry of the core was a reinforcing frame of timber. The sun-cried 
bricks showed the average size of those found at L.A. 

Early on December 24 work was started at the small group of ruins, L.B, 1-m1 (Plate 27), 
including the little Buddhist shrine which one of Dr. Hedin’s men had accidentally discovered in 
March, 1900, and from which he himself had brought away, in the following year, a number of fine 
wood-carvings.* His visit had then been paid from the camp established at L.A., and had hence 
been confined to the few hours available between the tramps to and fro. This left hope for more 
finds here, and I was not disappointed. Besides the badly eroded remains of the shrine L.B. u 
the ruins comprised those of two larger structures, L.B. 1, at, which flanked it to the northast and 
south-west, and had manifestly served as dwellings (Fig. 103). The whole, as shown by Plate 27, 
occupied the top of an island-like plateau, about 250 feet long and rising fully twenty-eight feet 
above the wind-eroded depression immediately at its foot. 

The dwelling to the north-east, L. B, 1, proved mainly of interest owing to the clearness with 
which the constructive details of the walls, of timber and wattle, could be studied, In the largest 
room, measuring 36 by 20 feet, the walls to the north-west and south-west had survived only 
to about a foot or so above the floor. But those to the north-east and south-east had at some 
early period fallen bodily outwards and, lying flat on the ground, had escaped erosion. The walls 
showed a framework of posts inserted into the foundation beams at intervals of 15 to 21 inches. 

* See Hedin, Central Asia and Tibet, |, pp. 383 sqq.; Central Asia, ii, pp. 641 aqq., Pl. 76. 
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To them was fastened a well-made wattle which consisted of horizontal reed bundles and was 
covered on either side with a plaster facing to a total thickness of cight inches, The posts and 
a massive wooden pillar, found within the same room and 1 foot § inches in diameter, showed 
that the height of the room had been about ten feet. This building must have been thoroughly 
cleared out after its desertion ; for in spite of the excellent cover afforded by the fallen walls nothing 
was found here. 

We fared somewhat better on clearing the ruin L.B. 1 (Fig. 103), which lay about ninety feet 
to the south-west. Only three rooms, built of timber and wattle, could still be traced under the 
slight covering of sand. But pieces of heavy foundation beams, which covered the eroded slopes 
eastward, showed that the building must have been originally larger. The wattle here consisted of 
horizontal reed- bundles below and diagonally woven tamarisk matting higher up. In the large 
room a massive octagonal pillar of wood once supported the roof. Besides some small miscellaneous 
objects of bronze and paste, a quantity of rags of fabrics in silk, wool, and felt (L.B. 111. 004, 007), 
and three Chinese copper coins of Han types, there were found here a number of pieces belonging 
to a large wooden chest or cupboard raised on four high legs and decorated by relievo carving, 
L.B, 1. i (Plate XLVI), A detailed description of the pieces and the manner in which they fitted 
together will be found in the list below. In general constructive type and dimensions the cupboard 
closely agreed with the well-preserved but plain: cupboards unearthed at the Niya Site,* and there 
can be no doubt about its having served, just as they had, for the safe storage of victuals. The 
four-petalled rosettes which form the decorative diaper carved in low relievo were also familiar to 
me as a motive from ornamental wood-carvings of the Niya Site.* 

My hope of other finds of artistic interest was fulfilled as soon as I had clearing begun at the 
heap of timber débris which covered the small eroded terrace in the centre and marked the position 
of the shrine, L.B, tt, already referred to (Fig. 103). Even among the woodwork which lay on the 
top, practically without any sand to protect it, just as Dr. Hedin’s people had left it, there were 
carved panels and posts still retaining at least portions of their well-designed floral decoration in 
relievo. In other pieces, which had lain fully exposed to the force of wind and sun, the surface of 
the wood had become badly bleached and splintered. But even among such withered carvings my 
eye was caught by outlines recalling floral ornaments familiar from the Niya Site or Gandhara 


- sculptures, 


It was even more gratifying when, from the sand which had accumulated over the eroded slope 
on the south-east side of the terrace (Fig. 104) to a height of three or four feet, there emerged 
numbers of fine pieces of ornamental wood-carving which had found a place of refuge there. 
Among them some of the beams or posts could at once, by their very size, be recognized as having 
belonged to the wall decoration of the shrine. That this must have been mainly built of timber 
could be inferred also from the numerous fragments of open-work wooden panels, many of them 
showing bold and graceful designs, which had evidently filled the spaces in the wall left free for 
lighting. 

That the shrine was of small size and approximately square was proved by the foundation 
beams on the south-east and north-east sides (see Plate 27; Fig. 103), which had remained im si/u 
on the top of the terrace and measured 19) and 18; feet respectively. The two beams overlapped at 


* CE above, p. 224 with Pl. 11; Fig. 573 also Ancient decorative motif is of frequent occurrence in ' Coptic’ 
Khotan, i. PP. 377+ 37% of the Early Christian period ; see Straygowski, Kap. Xunzd., 
* See the ancient chair, N. vil. 4, in Amctent Xhoien, ii, PL. XI-XIl, p. rz72 29q., for incised bone panels of the 3rd- 
Pi. “XVIII; also sid. Pl, LXtx. For other carvings ex- 4th century. : 
cavated in 1906, see below, Pl, XVIT. XIX. The same 
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the corner, being dovetailed, In-front of the south-east beam there lay, stretched out on the eroded 
slope, a portion of the timber frame of the wall which it had once borne, just as it probably may have 
been thrown down by the wind after centuries of exposure, The photograph, Fig. 104, shows it in the 
foreground. The beam which had carried the roofing, 173 feet long, was still intact, with the 
dowels into which posts had fitted. The two posts at the eastern end of the beam were still fitted 
into their dowels and held together in their original position by horizontal joining pieces (sce 
Fig. 104 and elevation of frame drawn to scale in Plate 27). Two dowels, on cither side of the 
centre of the roof beam and 5' 8" apart, indicated the position of two jambs once flanking an entrance, 
and as the fine and well-preserved beam, L.B. 11, 0037 (Plate XXX!I), with mitred ends and floral 
scroll carving on its face, has a length exactly fitting this width of entrance, it ts highly probable 
that it once served as the lintel over this very doorway. 


T was unable to trace any indication of the architectural features of the interior of the shrine, © 


sculptures,» circumstance which the disturbed condition of the remains suffices to explain.* It may, however, 


he surmised that the elaborate lathe-turned balusters, -L.B. 11. oo10, 0038-45 (Plate XXXIIT), and 
the rails which they formerly supported, L.B. 11 0046-51 (Plate XXXII), had once served to enclose 
some portion of the space within the shrine, and probably that containing objects of worship, That 
there must have been images in the shrine may be considered as certain, however scanty the relics 
Which prove it. They consist of the arm of a wooden figure, carved in the round or high relievo, 
LB. 11.0052 (Plate XXXIV), and two small pieces of stucco relievo, of which one, L.B. it. 6, probably 
formed part of the head-dress of a large stucco image, while the other, L.D. 1. 7, is likely 
to have belonged to the flame border of a large halo or vesica in relievo as found so often behind 
Buddhist images of T'ang times, from Khotan to Tun-huang. The surface of the wooden arm has 
suffered so much from exposure that it cannot be determined whether it was originally painted or 
coated with stucco, But if a conjecture may be hazarded, the clenched hand seems curiously 
suggestive of a pose common in those figures of Lokapalas, or ‘Guardian Kings of the regions’, 
which in the stucco image groups of the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ of Tun-huang are so frequently 
associated with a Buddha or Bodhisattva.” 

If there were any need of demonstrating the fact that the ruin LB. 1 is that of a Buddhist 
shrine, it would suffice to refer in proof of it to the two finials in wood, L.B. 11. 0033-34 
(Plate XXXII), representing StGpas, About twenty and thirty inches in height respectively, they 
accurately reproduce the characteristic structural features of Stapas, and may appositely be 
compared with the small Stapa model, N. v. xvi, 001 (see above, pp, 246 'sy,), found at the Niya 
Site. They show a square base at the bottom and above it a circular drum, surmounted by a dome 
which carries a square member spreading out at the top, such as is regularly seen in well-preserved 
Gandhira Stfipas and also in the small stone-carved model, Yo. oo72: (Plate Vi). The whole is 
crowned by ascries of ‘umbrellas’ like those which Indian Stapas invariably once carried, whether in 
wood or stone, The mortice found in the base for attachment suggests that these little Stipa 
representations served an architectural purpose as finials. But their exact position cannot be 
proved, and there is the neatly-carved little finial, L.B. 11, 009 (Plate XXX), still retaining traces of 


* Ti is probable tha: if 2 careful examination of all the presence of four massive foundation beama (xd. p 645). 
remains could have been made, and thelr positions market! PL 76° illustrates the men's modws oferandy in searching 
‘and measurements taken by some one with archaeological (he yemains. [For the use of Dr. Hedin's sketch-plan of 
knowledge before they were disturbed by the operations of ‘The north-westernmost village of Lot-lan’, ded. PL 75, 
Dr, Hedin's men, other architeernral details could have been ii should ba noted that by some inadvertence the north-south 
determined, His account of the ruin, Cawra? Asia, i. bearings ty it have been reversed, | 
pp, 624 eqq., as regards the yround-plan mentions only the * See below, Figs. 207, 227, 228. 
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gilding, to indicate the possibility of their having been intended as votive Stipa modeis like those 
still smaller ones so frequently found in clay.* 

Among the individual pieces of decorative wood-carving to which we may now turn two main 
groups can conveniently be distinguished, The first comprises pieces of varying sizes which, from 
the character of their relievo carving or from other indications, may be assumed to have been used 
as beams or otherwise in a horizontal position along the inside or outside of the walls. I have 
already referred above to the fine beam with mitred ends, L.B. 1. 0037 (Plate XXX), which 
appears to have formed a lintel over one of the doorways. It is decorated with a floral scroll of 
. real beauty, which shows motives of unmistakably classical origin. This accounts for the striking 
similarity of this scrol| ta "Coptic' decorative carvings of the Early Christian period, as referred to 
in the descriptive list below. The Hellenistic type of the motif is particularly striking in the 
graceful triple leaves filling the hollows of the winding stems and the six-petalled rosettes. These 
triple leaves appear in practically identical form and arrangement also in the decoration of Gandhara 
relievos§ The piece L.B. 1. 0036 (Plate XXx1), which shows the same pattern but without central 
interlacing or mitred ends, may have occupied a position of corresponding height on the wall as 
a decorative frieze continuing the lintel, The dimensions of the two pieces, L.B. m. 0036-37, in 
relation to the total available length of wall, would permit of this assumption. 

The four wooden beams of large size, L.B. 11. 0015. a-d (Plate XXX1), undoubtedly formed 
part of a horizontal wall decoration, probably placed lower clown than the frieze just conjectured. 
The chief feature of their ornamentation is a series of hanging circles linked -by straight cinctures 
and each containing an eight-petalled flower (lotus or rosette). The scroll ornament thus formed 
corresponds very closely to the one which I found painted all round the walls of the main hall tn 
the ruin N. or of the Niya Site excavated in 1901, and which there occupied a position about 
3 feet 8 inches below the top of the walls.’ Both the scroll and the flowers are undoubtedly 
derived from motives of floral decoration common in Gandhara relievos.’ Half-rosettes of the same 
type fill the spandrels above and below, as well as the triangles left between diagonally crossing 
bands at one end of each beam. The same rosettes are seen in L.B. 11. oo13 (Plate XXX!) within 
the oval spaces formed by interlacing branches, a decorative design found equally in ‘ Coptic’ carved 
friezes (see list below), On narrower beams, LB. 1. 0035, a, b (Plates XXXI, XXXII), we 
observe a relieyo band of a plain but effective lozenge pattern edged by billeted mouldings ‘of 
a classical type. 

Of distinct interest, but unfortunately very poorly preserved, is the wooden beam L.B. 0. 0027 
(Plate XXXII),- Its relievo carvmg shows the upper parts of eight human figures, likely to be 
intended for Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, arranged in a row apparently under arcades. This 
decorative scheme, too, has its exact counterpart in Gandhara relievo sculpture.* On another 
badly-decayed beam or panel, L.B. mu. 0632, we have the relievo design of two running 
animals facing a central figure, unfortunately too indistinct for reproduction. The fragment of 
a beam or panel, LB. 1. 007 (Plate XXX), deserves notice for the good free carving in its relievo 
decoration. of leaves and tendrils. Simpler in design are the two long carved pieces, L.B, 1. 
0025-26 (Plate XxxI), which by the slanting cast of their ends are also marked as beams. ‘Their 
decoration consists of plain interlacing ribbons which form lozenges filled by four-petalled rosettes, 


"CE above, p. ré1, and below, chap. xxvr. sec. iii, * Cheg. Foucher, Zari du Gandhdra, i, Figs. 77, 134- 
* See e.g, Foucher, “art du Gandhdra, i. p. 337) Fig.1 74. 136; also now ii, pp. 329 sqy., Fig. 457; also the stucco 
* Ci. Anctent Khofan, i. p. 3335 1 PL VU, frieves in my article, Awcanastions at SalrZ-Mwehlal, Archaso- 


* Ci Foucher, Z'er/ du GandAfra, i. p. 218, Figs. 96, 313 + logical Survey Report, 1911-19, Pl. XLIV, 1. 
Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddais! Ari, Fig. 48. 
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In the second main group of wood-carvings may be placed the numerous fragments of open- 
work panels which, as already explained, must have occupied a considerable portion of the spaces in 
the wall and served for the admittance of light“and air.“ Simplest in design are LB. 11. 0028 
(Plate XXxXII1), showing heavy trellisawork with diamond openings, and the pieces, L.B. uw. 
0023-24, in which an open trellis-work of diagonal bars is combined with wheels about each point 
of junction, More characteristic in style of design is the Jarge open-work panel, L.B. 1. 0016-17 
(Plate XXx1), in which a four-petalled lotus with sepals between fills a rectangular plain-bordered 
frame. Fragments of similar panels are LB. 1. 005, 0030 (Plate XxxiI). Other panels of this 
class must have contained representations of grotesque beasts carved. in relief as shown by the 
interesting fragments L.B. 1. 0011-13, 0053 (Plate XXXII) and m1. 0021 (Plate XXXIV). 

Among wood-cafvings distinct from the above groups the most interesting piece is L-B. 11. 0014 * 
(Plate Xxxu), the fragment of a richly-carved capital of Indo-Corinthian type with acanthus leaves 
and volutes. Both the way in which the octofoil plan of the top is combined with a circular lower 
plan and the method of carving are characteristics which, as pointed out by Mr. Andrews. in his 
desctiption in the list below, are found again in Byzantine capitals. In view of what recent 
research has proved as to the dependence of Byzantine art on the Eastern development of 
Hellenistic art, the early date of this Lou-lan capital, which can scarcely be later than the third 
century A.b., and its discovery on the very high road to the Far East, may claim special interest. 
Among other wood-carvings may be mentioned the large block, LB. 1, 0014 (Plate XXxXi]), 
showing a circular eight-petalled lotus or rosette which, as comparison with the panel M. y, oo12 
from a Miran temple shows,” may have formed part of a lintel ; the triple wooden bud, LB. 1. oo4 
(Plate XXXIV), and the fragment, L.B. 11. 006, of a lotus-wreath carved in the round, 

The curious wooden stave, L.B. 1, 002 (Plate XXXV), slightly tapering at one end and with 
a large ball at the other, like similar wooden staves subsequently found at a neighbouring ruin, 
L.B. 1¥. i. 2: iv. o0%-002 (Plate XXXV); v, 0010, was for a long time rather puzzling. That they 
had ail served as pins for fastenmg beams or panels to the timber framework, and that their 
knob-like ends, whether shaped as balls or cones, or to resemble inverted thistle-heads, were added 
for the sake of architectural decoration, was first made clear to me by my architect friend 
Mr, J. H. Lyon. ‘The use still made in timber construction of similar large-headed metal pins 
for ornamental purposes supplies an exact parallel, This explanation is fully confirmed by the 
measurements of the pin portions proper in all these pieces. Their length varies from nine to ten 
inches, and thus corresponds exactly to the usual thickness of ten inches which | measured in the 
foundation beams of L.B, 1-11 and neighbouring ruins, and which is likely to have been that of 
the walls also. They all show a section of seven-cighths to one inch square, and with this they 
fitted exactly into the holes which 1 actually found at the ends of two beams excavated in the hall 
LB, ty. iv.3® 

The whisk-broom of grass, L. B. 1. 0054 (Plate 11), which came to light from the sand protecting 
these scanty architectural remains of the little temple, presents a quasi-pathetic interest ; for, just 
like the brooms fonnd in 1900 in one of the temple cellas of Dandan-oilik," it must have been in 
the hands of the very last attendants who endeavoured here to keep the objects of worship clear of 
dust and sand. It is, perhaps, significant of the prevalent Chinese influence on the ancient route 
through Lou-lan that the make of this humble household implement agrees in its constructive 
principle with that of the broom T. xtu. iii. 001, subsequently discovered at one of the watch- 

= Fig. 294 in Hedin, Cenfral Asia, fi, Titetrates how these " See below, pp. gor. 
panels from LB. 1 were originally framed. z " Ci. Ancient Khotan, ip. 25 1. 
*» Cf. below, chap. xm, sec. ¥, and Pi. XLVI. 
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stations of the ancient Tun-huang Limes, while entirely differing from that of the brooms found at 
Dandin-oilik and the Niya Sites. 

As an appropriate pendant a small refuse-heap, too, had survived near the south-west side of Relics from 
the shrine and about two or three feet below the level of the foundation beam. Besides a **fase-beap- 
fragmentary Chinese slip and a small torn Chinese record on paper, L.B. u, 2, 3 (Poe. Nos. 393, 

939), there were found here numerous rags of fabrics in silk, wool, and corton, L.B. 1m. oo18—19, 
and a piece of stout cotton canvas which had served as a backing for some stucco relievo, 
L.B. 11. 0020, 

‘To the south-east of the shrine the ground was quite clear of débris and eroded down to about Traces of 
nine feet below the original surface level. That this area had been once an open court is made 
probable by the foundation beam, fully sixty feet long and made up of two jointed pieces of about 
equal length, which was found extending over eroded soil just outside the line in continuation of the 
south-east wall of L.B.1 and at about fifty feet distance from L.B.1 (sce Plate 27). This beam 
showed numerous holes for small posts, but as there was no other débris near, it seems probable 
that it had only carried the paling of a court. The other remains traceable in the immediate 
vicinity of L.B. t-m were short stretches of rush fences found about a hundred yards to the 
south-west and probably once belonging to some enclosure, They obviously owed their survival to 
the fact that they lay in the direction of the prevailing wind. 

‘The destructive effect of wind-erosion in this particular area of the site was strikingly Froded 
demonstrated by a small tower-like mound of sun-dried bricks rising over deeply scoured ground, eacands 
about one-third of a mile to the east-south-east of L.B.1-n. This ruin, seen in Fig. 105, was all 
that erosion had left of what certainly was once a Stipa. It measured about twenty-six feet from 
east to west and about eighteen feet across at its broadest. The extant height of the masonry above 
the original ground level, as shown by the tamarisk fascines of the foundation, was only ten feet, 

The level of this foundation is marked in the photograph approximately by the head of the man, 
Mullah, standing in front The sun-dried bricks measured twenty by ten inches, with an average 
thickness of about three and a half inches. On all faces the masonry was broken, and no structural 
ee Ear yapiniaes be made out, The bottom of the depression scooped out immediately to 
the south of the ruin, as seen in the pho h, lay fully twenty-four feet below sist | 

level indicated by the foundation ha a aie elke a ee armen 
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On the afternoon of December 25 I began the clearing of two buildines whi ) itnati 
together among the western group of ruins, and which soon aa a yeniene, nei 7 ruined 4 
‘They were situated about a mile to the east-south-east of the Buddhist shrine previously described, ome 
and had been discovered by Dr. Hedin on his first visit to the site’ He had spent a day there, 
March 29, 1900, but had been prevented by want of time and labour from undertaking any ee 
exploration of the larger and more important of the two buildings. This ruin, L.B, ry obey ies 
the top of an isolated terrace, extending for about 170 feet from north-east to sonth-weat oa 
rising well from eight to fifteen feet above the surrounding ground, which, in consequence of wind 
erosion, is below the original level. The panoramic photograph reproduced in Fig, 74 shows Sas 
seen from the east after excavation. The ground in the vicinity looked curiously open, as if the 

‘See Hedin, Cenfral Ania, i. Ppp. G20 s9q., with Pl. 67 parson with it of the Kround-pian drawn after excavation 


thowing a rough skeich-plan of LB. tv, in which the north- Pl. 28) is instruct 
south bearing has been reversed by some oversight, Com- < 
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scouring by wind-driven sand had here done its work with greater uniformity. There were not the 
same close Aachures of Yardangs as at L.A,, and in places the hollows showed accumulations:of dnift- 
sand, A quarter of a mile to the east an old river-bed, winding between lines of dead Toghraks 
and tamarisk-cones. could clearly be traced, and about half'a mile to the south | came upon it again. 
There it measured over 170: yards across, and, with its bottom only about six feet below the foot 
of the dead tamarisk-cones, seemed distinctly shallow. 

The other ruined building, L.B. v, abour-thirty yards to the east, had, by the almost complete 
erosion of the ground it once occupied, been reduted to a heap of much-splintered timber, as seen 
in Fig. 112, with only one.of the massive foundation beams still su s#?x. Some portion of the larger 
building, L.B. 1v, had also suffered badly through the same cause, especiallyon the north-east side, 
as shown by the heavy foundation beams and other timber débris which are seen strewing the * 
eroded slopes on the right and in the centre of the panoramic view reproduced in Fig. 74. 
Fortunately other parts of the terrace occupied by the large dwelling-house—for as such | easily 
recognized it- at my first inspection—had not been much affected by erosion, even though the 
covering layer of sand was nowhere more than three feet high. As excavation proceeded, | soon 
realized that the protection enjoyed by this piece of ground was due mainly to the thick and well- 
consolidated layer of sheep-dung which had accumulated within and around the rooms of the 
ancient residence. Evidently, for a considerable number of years after its abandonment by the 
last proper occupants, the building had served asa place of shelter for the flocks of shepherds. 
L observed this also at certain of the southernmost ruins of the Niya Site,* and Jater shall have to 
mention the same thing as seen at Miran.’ | 

Excavation was begun with the small room L.B. rv. i at the south-west corner of the building. 
Its walls, like those of the rest of the building, were constructed of horizontal reed wattle, fixed to 
a framework of posts.of the usual type. A wooden partition, adjoining a boarded sitting platform, 
projected from the south-west wall across the greater part of the width-of the room and left only 
a narrow passage, about 3° 6” across, giving access on the south-east to the adjoming hall iv, The 
small apartment may well have served as an anteroom for attendants, Sheep-dung had accumulated in. 
it above the height of the sitting platform, about one and « half feet from the floor level, Here, 
close to the surface; several well-carved fragments of open-work wooden panels, L.B. av. i. oor, 002 
(Plate XXXIV), were found showing a pattern of wheels strung on interlacing bands, Another 
fragment, L.B. tv. 1. 005 (Plate XXXIV), exhibits a gracefully designed branch with leaves and 
berries. As pieces from the same open-work panels were afterwards found in rooms vii and viii at 
the opposite end of the ruin (L.B, tv. Vii, 001, 003, 004; Vili, cor; see Plate XXXIV), we must assume 
that the position of some of these fine wood-carvings Was changed after the panels had been broken. 
Whether this dispersal was caused in ancient times, or possibly by the burrowing of Dr. Hedin's 
mien, I have no means to decide. But what is certain is that the floral ornament shows in all of 
them, as in other fine wood-carvings found in this ruin, a very strong classical influence. 

Among the other finds made in this small room were a rectangular under-tablet and a covering- 
tablet, L.B. 1v. i. 6,7 (Plate XXXVI), both excellently preserved and showing their neat Kharosthi 
script in perfect clearness. It is worth noticing that these two tablets seem to be made of the wood 
of the cultivated poplar, whereas all the Kharosthi documents found at LA. are of Toghrak 
wood, from which we may infer that the latter material was used locally for stationery. Both tablets 
were discovered at the foot of the platform, and had been protected there by the thick layer 
of dung. ‘The architectural use of the long wooden pin found here, L.B. ty. i 2, has already 


" Cf above, p. 240. " See below, chy, xi, sec. i. 
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been explained above. A wooden weaving needle, L.B. tv. 7. 006, and a flat horn spoon, L.B. tv, 
f.603 (both in Plate XXXV), may also receive passing mention, 

The room ii immediately adjoining on the north-east was larger, measuring 17 by 20 feet. The Clerical re- 

sitting platform found along three of its walls was about one foot high and secured by a revetment mire oe 
which was formed of massive beams carefully joined. Here, too, a considerable number of interesting 
objects was unearthed, Besides a well-preserved wedge covering-tablet with Khiarogthi address, 
L.B. tv. ii. 1, a wooden tablet of unusual type, L.B. tv. ii.-002, was found here, measuring about three 
and a half by three inches. It shows a narrow raised border enclosing a central space sunk into 
the wood, as if for the reception of wax or some similar coating, and it thus distinctly recalls a Roman 
waxed tablet. Bevelled cuts on the four sides of the back seem intended for fastening the tablet 
face to face with another of the same make. The clerical use to which the room was put is further 
proved by the find of three seal-cases, LB. rv. if, 0010-12, of the type familiar from the Niya Site: 
The piece of white quartz ground in rhomboid form, L.B. tv. ii. 003, may have been used, after 
the fashion still prevailing among Chinese, for preparing Indian ink on. 

The fragment of a well-woven woollen carpet in red and blue, L.B. tv, ii. co13 (Plate XXXVI), Decorated 

shows some novel features in its technique, But far more interesting is the well-preserved woven ee 
slipper, L.B, tv, ii. oo16 (Plate XXXVI), on account of the elaborate decoration of its ‘uppers’, 
They are covered with a figured polychrome woollen fabric woven to shape in one piece. Above 
the brocade-like pattern running round the sides and lower part of the toe there is inserted in front 
a crescent-shaped piece with a succession of bands which show tasteful geometrical designs in 
a variety of exquisitely matched colours, Their general style curiously recalls Coptic work as 
illustrated by fabrics from Egyptian graves." 

Among implements may be mentioned the fragment of an iron knife, L.B, tv. ji, 001 Miscel- 
(Plate XXXVI); a hom knife-handle, LB. 1, ii. 006 (Plate XXXV); a wooden bar, L.B, tv. ii. oors Gastintend 
(Plate XXXV), probably meant as a bow-grip. The curious distaff-like object, L.B. 1v, ii, 005, close 
on ¢leven inches Jong, consisting of a plain shaft swelling into a rounded knob near one end, has, 
like two other specimens from this ruin, L.B, tv. 005 (Plate XXXV) and L.B. tw. v. 006, been 
recognized by Mr. T. A. Joyce as a wooden bird-arrow. It was used for killing birds without 
spoiling the feathers by blood. The little wooden cross, L.B. 1v. ii. 009 (Plate XXXV), which, just 
like the modern cAa/ué of Turkestan, was used for tying up lambs, may well be’ a relic of the time 
when the building had become a sheep-pen. For a variety of other small objects, including 
plentiful fragments of fabrics in wool, silk, and felt, found in this part of the building and in the 
fenced courtyard iti close by, a reference to the entries under L.B. tv. ii~v and tv. iii in the list below 
must suffice.© Here I may also conveniently mention the pottery specimens L.B, ty..00% and. ty, Pottery 
jiv. 006 (both in Plate Xxxvi), They represent two well-defined ceramic types common at the *Petimens. 
site and characteristic of the period when the ancient Chinese route led past here, The first is 
typical of the better-class local wate in red clay, and the other of the dark grey mat-marked ware 
which my explorations along the Tun-huang Limes have proveil to be associated throughout with 
Chinese occupation during Han times.? 

The large room, iv, at the southern corner of the building measured 28 by 26 feet inside, and Refuse-flled 

had preserved its timber and wattle walls to a height of about three feet almost everywhere. Fig. 106 [Be om 


shows its area before excavation, and Figs. tog and 110 after. What at fitst had seemed the floor LB. 19. iv. 
‘ See above, p. 398. * See below, p. 446. 
* For examples see for instance the plates in Forrer, ’ See above, p. 984; below, chap, zy. seo, iv, ¥. 
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turned out to be a consolidated mass of refuse from the sheep-pen and cow-shed overlying the 
original soil to a height of over a foot and a half. The effect of the protection thus afforded was 
best illustrated by the condition of the four massive round pillars which had once carried the ceiling 
and still remained upright. Relatively well preserved up to a height of about three feet from the 
ground, the bold lathe-turned mouldings gradually grew less and less recognizable higher up owing 
to the sand-abraded and splintered condition of the wood, as seen in Fig. 110. The rectangular 
plinths of the pillars were all in perfect state. The jambs of the doors Jeading into rooms i and vi 
can also be seen in the photographs. ” | 

The finds made in this hall were confined t6 a small fragment of a paper document in Kharosthi, 
LB, rv. iv. oo4, the lathe-turned wooden leg of a cupboard, L.B. ww. iv. 003 (Plate XXXIN), and 
fourteen of those large wooden pins serving to secure timber pieces the decorative use of which has 
already been discussed above. As the two specimens brought away, L.B. rv. iv, 001-002 
(Plate XXX), show, the knobs of the pins were here of conical shape and latheturned. As I found 
that these pins fitted holes at one end of nwo narrow beams which turned up in this room, it occurred 
to mé on the spot that they might have been used to secure and, at the same time, to decorate the 
ends of smaller beams supporting the roof where they joined on to the main cross-beams or else 
bore the frame of a sub-aethrial opening. Near the northern pillar there was found, embedded in 
the dung, a large trough, such as used for the feeding of cattle, dug out roughly from a tree trunk, 
This and an eating tray of equally rough make, 18 by 11 inches, strikingly illustrated the contrast 
between the original character of the building and the base-use made of it when the ancient settle- 
ment had fallen to the status of a primitive pastoral station, 

In the poorly-preserved room vi, immediately adjoining on the north-east, the only find was 
a wedge under-tablet, L.B. 1. vi, 1, subsequently fitted with its covering-tablet, which was 
discovered in room v. ~All the richer, in contrast, was the yield of this latter room. As the plan in 
Plate 28 shows, it measured approximately 25 by 28 feet, and a sitting platform between three and 
four feet wide ran round three of its sides. Heavy beams, fully a foot thick, served asa revetment, 
as seen in Fig. 107, The floor of the central area was covered with a solid crast of dung, fully 
two feet in thickness. It must have accumulated while the building was still more or less intact but 
used as a sheep-pen and cattle-shed. The fine round pillar, 11% feer high and 4 feet 7 inches in 
circumference, which bore the roof, and which in Fig. 107 is seen set up again on its circular base 
carved of one piece of wood with the oblong plinth, lay on this deposit of refuse. The big double 
bracket resting ona plain square capital which this pillar had carried (both seen. on the right in 
Fig, 107) was found lying close by to the north-east, just as it had fallen on the dung layer. The 
inset in Plate 28 shows pillar, donble bracket, etc,, drawn to scale. On the top of the refuse and 
just south of the central pillar there lay a piece of diagonal tamarisk matting and a solid wooden 
frame, 3 feet 2 inches square, made of boards seven inches square in section, Both are likely to 
have belonged to the roof as it existed while the building was still used by herdsmen. 

The clearing of the consolidated crusts of refuse took far more time and care than mere 
digging in sand would have done. But it was rewarded by ‘finds’ as varied as they were plentiful. 
If records were restricted to two Kharosthi tablets and a Chinese slip, apparently undecipherable, 
there was all the more interest in the fine wood-carvings here recovered. ‘The best-preserved and 
also artistically most valuable pieces among them are two excellently carved and lacquered wooden 
uprights from chairs, probably legs or arm-rests, which bring vividly home to us the close 
and varied relations of the ancient local art of this region with the Far West. One, L.B. rv, v. 0013 


" See above, p. 398. 
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(Plate XXXIV), carved in a kind of half-round, represents a grotesque beast of a composite type 
closely resembling in character and design that seen in the chair-legs, N. xii. 5, which | excavated 
in tgor at the Niya Site.” The pose and treatment distinctly recall the style of Persepolitan 
sculpture, with the suggestion of distant Assyrian ancestry, down to the many-coloured spirals 
which indicate the hair on the head and round the claws. The work is decidedly finer than in. the 
corresponding pieces of the Niya Site, and the lacquered colours are better preserved. 

‘The other, L.B. rv. v. 0023 (Plate XXXIV), larger and carved almost in the round, represents 
also a composite figure, but in this case partly human, just like the other pair of monsters, male and 
female, N. xii. 3, found at the Niya Site with the chair-legs above mentioned. In almost all details 
of design the correspondence is most striking, as a comparison of Plate XXXIV with Plate LXX of 
Ancient Khoten will show, and to this is added the identity of dimensions, the length and width 
being in each case 134 and 2% inches, respectively. Our Lou-Jan figure shows the head and bust of 
a human female with a face suggesting a Persian type. The small upright curled wings attachéd 
behind the breast are reminiscent of Greek Sphinx wings, and seem to emphasize descent from 
a monster familiar to classical art. This human portion of the figure rises out of a half-open lotus, 
through which the transition is effected into the lower part showing the leg and hoof of a horse. 
The brilliantly preserved colours of the lacquered surface add greatly to the artistic effect of the 
carving. In discussing the Niya Site figure, of which ours might almost be called a replica, I have 
pointed out that the idea and shape of such composite monsters had already been borrowed by the 
Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara from the classical West, as proved by the frequent appearance in 
it of those ‘ Ichthyocentaurs* which combine human heads and busts with such disparate members 
as birds’ wings, horses’ legs, and serpentine fish tails.!° I: is difficult at present to explain the 
exact purpose whicli was served by the black-lacquered bar fixed into a mortice at the back of the 
fgure's head and by its wooden hinge. The same mortice is found also in the corresponding Niya 
Site carving. That the two uprights of L.B, rv. v had belonged to the same piece of furniture 
seems in any case highly probable, seeing that at N. xii, too, carved figures representing the two 
types of animal and semi-human monsters were found together in the satne room and practically at 
the same spot. 

The other wood-carvings found in room v showed a style of decoration derived with equal 
clearness from classical art. The two panels LB. iv. v. 0012, 0030 (Plate XXXIV) are particularly 
interesting. The first shows a very vigorous and graceful relievo decoration of the palmette type 
which could easily be mistaken for good Byzantine work. The second, about 16 inches long, looks 
like part of a wooden pilaster from a piece of panelling. The four hanging wreaths carved in low 
relievo and cinctured, which adorn its shaft, beara curious late Roman appearance, and might fitly 
take their place as a specimen of Empire furniture. For smaller fragments see L.B. iv. v. 002, 004 
(Plate XXXIV). : | 

Fragments of lacquered wood belonging to furniture or utensils turned up in great numbers 
(L.B. tv, v. 008, G09, 0014-16, co22, 0027), and for some the technique or bamboo material 
distinctly suggests Chinese manufacture. This is certain in the case of L.B. 1. v. 0029, which 
belonged to a lacquered bowl of the same type as found in the ruined watch-stations of the Tun- 
huang Limes. The large ivory die, L.B. 1v, v. 0034 (Plate XXXVI), 43 inches long, is of interest, 
as it shows a shape and marking which is still common in India in dies used for divination. 
A similarly marked die, but much smaller, 1 had found in roo! at the Niya Site.’ The base of 


* See Ancien? Khofaa, |. p. 336; ti. Pl LXX: didra, i, pp. 240 8q, 
"Cf, vd, i pp. 336 2q.; aleo Foucher, Z’urf dw Gan MCh Ancient Khoien, i. pp. 974, 4405 ik PLLexTV. 
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a bronze cup, L.B. tv. v. 0031 (Plate XXXVI), is of curious shape and uncertain use, Among 
miscellaneous finds in wood, I will only mention the knife sheath, LB, 1v, v. 007, and the half 
baluster, L.B. 1v, v., 0026, which suggests that this room may have had a decorative panelling 
similar in style to that of the small neighbouring rum L.B.v. A textile relic of a kind not found 
elsewhere is the collection of small pieces of yellow felt, L.B. 1v. v. 0032-33, painted on a tempera 
surface with floral and geometrical designs in a variety of colours. 

To the north-east of the rooms vy, vi, and separated from them by a passage over eight feet 
wide, a larger apartment, vii, and a narrow closet, viii, could be traced. <A portion of their timber 
and wattle walls still rose to a height of a few feet, owing to 4 thick protecting crust of dung which 
the photograph, Fig. 108, shows in course of removal. It is likely that these apartments represent 
all that remains of the private portion of the house which, lying to the north-east, has otherwise 
been demolished by the erosive action of the wind. The‘ finds" made here were scanty, but included 
the fine fragments of decorative open-work wood-carving, L.B. tv. vii. 003; viii, O01, 002 (all in 
Plate XXXIV), with classical design in berried laurel leaves and palmette, to which reference has 
already been mace." | 

About thirty yards to the east there rose a small isolated terrace bearing on its top the 
previously mentioned remains, L.B. v, of what evidently had once been a shrine closely resembling 
L.B. 1 and of similar modest dimensions (Fig, 112). A great deal of timber débris strewed the 
eroded slopes, but it was all badly splintered, and only one foundation beam, about twenty-one feet 
long, lay still approximately iw sifu? The character of the other big pieces could not be 
determined with certainty. However, carved fragments picked up among the débris clearly show 
that the constructive features and the ornamentation of the walls in the building must have been of 
exactly the same type as in L.B.u. Among these wood-arvings we have a beam, L.B. v. 0013 
(Plate XXxX1), decorated in relief with the same floral scroll as found in L.B. 1. 0036; an open-work 
panel, L.B, v, oo9 (Plate XXX), showing the same four-petalled open lotus which is seen in 
L.B. 11. 0016-17; a piece of heavy diamond trellis-work, L.B. vy. oor2 (Plate XXXID), of a type 
identical with that of L.B. 1. 0028; another open-work panel with diagonal bars and wheels, 
L.B, oo18 (Plate Xxxtll), similar to LB. n, 0023-24; and also a series of lathe-turned balusters, 
L.B. v. 008 (Plate XXXII), 0010, 0014-18, which differ from those found at LB. «1 only by having 
seven instead of five ball mouldings, and in a few other unimportant details, A wooden rail from 
such a balustrade was also recovered, L.B. v. o019,."" 

Such close agreement in the construction and style makes it highly probable that the small 
isolated ruin was a Buddhist shrine of the same period as L.B, u, This again raises the question 
whether the large and well-built residence L.B. tv adjoining it, with its relatively spacious rooms, 
may not have been originally intended to shelter a monastic establishment." Unfortunately we have 
no definite evidence to decide it. It is worth noticing, however, that this is the only place of the 
Lou-lan Site where clear surface proofs of ancient cultivation could be discovered, An extensive line 
of rush-fencing was traced to the north-east, half-hidden but also protected by the sand which had 
accumulated along it in a low, welliefined ridge. It first ran due north from LB. rw and then 
turned to the east, enclosing what must have been a large garden or piece of cultivation. Within 
the line of the fence and near it we came upon fallen trunks of dead mulberry'and Jigda trees, 
About eighty yards to the west of L.B. tv there lay in a row the withered trunks of eight big 

See above, p, 400. " Some of these pieces were found lying on the surface 
* Dr Hedin appears to have found ihe four foundation of LB. rv. iv, where they hud evidently been carried and then 
apa pety op hope hdl polka al SO 
as 560 and 6: . 
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Tereks or poplars of the cultivated variety (Popu/us a/sa), the only specimens I had seen at the site, 
One trunk measured forty-seven feet in length, with a circumference of six feet. Their size clearly 
“showed that at this point, in any case, cultivation must have gone on for a long time before the 
site was abandoned. 

On December 28 1 visited the ruins which Dr. Hedin's reference had enabled me to trace Remains at 
about half-way between L.B. rv-v and the Stipa first seen on our approach to the site.” I found LB. v1, 
them to be situated about two anda quarter miles in a straight line to the E.S.E. of L.B. av (see 
Plate 22), and their remains very scanty, Close to a belt of dead Toghraks a small wind-eroded 
ridge, running from N.E. to S.W., bears the badly-lecayed remains of two structures built partly 
of burnt bricks and partly of the usual timber and wattle. The one to the north-east, L.B. v1, 
“showed a small brick-built room, about 1 5% feet square, enclosed by walls three feet thick and still 
rising to a height of over two feet, on a foundation of tamarisk bundles. The ground beneath the 
N.E. wall was undercut by erosion.. The bricks measured 16” x 10’ x2’ and were laid in 
single courses alternating with layers of stamped clay, Adjoining the S,W. wall was one of timber 
and wattle, about eleven feet long in its extant portion, of which the foundation beam was at one 
end overhanging the eroded slope. , 

On. clearing the interior of the cella we found in the southern corner several small and very Relics of 

friable fresco fragments, painted in tempera on mud plaster. The largest of them, L.B. vt. 002, ere 
now reduced by vicissitudes of transport from six to about three inches across, shows white leaves 
with scalloped edges on a pale green ground. On the eroded slope outside this corner there were 
recovered, besides some undecorated pieces of wood-carving, two trellis-work panels, L.B, oo19. a,b 
(Plate XXXII), showing a screen pattern of diagonal bars and whcels, which resembles that of 
similar panels from L.B. n and v; also a wooden block, L.B. vi. oot (Plate XXXUI), decorated in 
relievo with an eight-petalled lotus. The design corresponds closely to that of the carved flower 
from the cella entrance, M. v, o012 (PJ. XLVI), and that of the other represented on the lintel of 
the palace gate in the painted frieze of the Miran temple M, y. (Fig. 134; see below, pp. $14, 518). 
These finds, scanty as they are, make it quite certain that the structure had contained a small 
Buddhist shrine. The other building, occupying the south-west end of the same eroded terrace and 
about twenty yards off, seems to have been larger, but had suffered even more decay. Only on the 
south-west side could a line of wall, about twenty-seven feet long, be distinguished, marked by a single 
course of burnt bricks which seem to have served as a foundation. Among the confused heap of 
timber near it there were massive beams showing lengths up to twenty-five feet and-a thickness 
of fourteen by ten inches. 

Plentiful pottery débris of the local type strewed the ground close to these two structures and Ancient 
towards the shapeless mound of sun-dried bricks which was found about a furlong further east, and brick-kiln. 
which evidently marked the position of a completely decayed Stipa. It measured at its base about 
30 feet from N.E. to S.W. and 18 feet across. Its top rose about 11 feet above the original 
level of the ground. About half a mile to the south-west of this Stapa remnant, going over 
ground where potsherds were abundant, I found another mound about 35 feet in diameter which 
by the successive layers of charred tamarisk wood and brick fragments cropping out all round its 
sides, could be clearly recognized as an ancient brick-kiln, [ts maximum height above the original 
ground was about eight feet. But the latter now showed as a terrace, quite 16 feet high on the. 

’ south-west, owing to the depth of wind-erosion, Mounds of this origin were familiar enough to me 

from the vicinity of old cities in Northern India, where, as round Lahore, they often form a con- 

spicuous feature of the environs. But in the Tarim Basin, where the extreme dryness of the 
“ See Hedin, Cenfrai Ana, ii. pp. 627 sq. 
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climate makes the use of sun-dried bricks far more common, they are very rare indeed.* Hence 
I am inclined to look upon this old brick-kiln of the Lowlan Site as another significant indication of 
the strong influence which was exercised here by Chinese occupation. 3 
With the completion of these surveys all that could be done, for the present, at this site was 
finished. Such reconnaissances as 1 had previously been able to make through Rai Ram Singh and 
the two Loplik hunters had failed to reveal within striking radius any other stractural remains still 
awaiting excavation, This negative result had made it possible to arrange my programme of 
movements, and by the evening of December 28, when the ruins of L.B. 1-v had, by @ kind of 
re-burial, had their protecting covering of sand restored to them, I felt relief at the timely arrival of 
the camels ordered back from the salt spring on the north-west. Eleven days of constant toil, 
carried out under such trying conditions, had just sufficed for the completion of our tasks, but also 
wellnigh exhausted the endurance of the men. Recurring cases of illness among them showed how 
the constant exposure to icy blasts, with hard work by day, inadequate shelter at night, and 
necessarily scanty rations of water, was telling on them, The hoped-for supply from the spring 
having failed, our ice-store was running very low, and this fact alone was enough to force me 
reluctantly to abandon any hope of extending my explorations by a move along what | conjectured 
to have been the ancient Chinese route leading eastwards. It was time for us all to return to 
ground where water was to be found, and to leave to the future that plan of extended explorations 
which brought me back to this dead desert region in the winter of 1914. 


Section VIIT—CHINESE DOCUMENTS FROM THE LOU-LAN SITE 


In the preceding portions of this chapter | have endeavoured to record all the facts concerning 
the’site yielded by my excavations and surveys on the spot,and by the subsequent examination of 
the antiques brought to light there. It still remains for me to review the data concerning the 
ancient settlement which can be gathered from the documents discovered there, and to elucidate 
the evidence that the Chinese historical records may furnish as to its character and origin. 

Fromm the first, the abundant finds of Chinese documents which rewarded the clearing of those 
ancient refuse-eaps near the ruined ‘Ya-mén” of L.A., and the very place of their discovery, had 
encouraged me to hope that historically interesting data might be gleaned among them, This 
expectation has been justified by the information which M. Chavannes’ painstaking and lucid 
interpretation of all but the most fragmentary and obscure of these records has rendered accessible 
also to those who are not Sinologists.' My gratitude for this very valuable help, and for the 
generosity with which M. Chavannes placed it at my disposal even before publication, must be 
all the greater because the archaic and often very cursive script, the poor preservation of numerous 
pieces, and the nature of the contents, too often fragmentary and bristling with intricate 
administrative details, have made the decipherment a task of exceptional difficulty. It is solely 
on the strength of M. Chavannes’ exhaustive treatment of these documents that I can attempt here 
to focus, as it were, the glimpses which they reveal as to the historical character and the local 
conditions of the site. 

In the first place, the nature of the great bull of the documents conclusively supports the view, 
derived from archaeological evidence, that the principal group of ruins, L.A., belongs to a small 


- fortified station, garrisoned by Chinese troops and intended to guard the important anctent route 


—# Av none of the old sites f the Kliotun region from ' See Chavannes, - Documents, pp- 155-08, Nos. 721- 
Rawak to Endere did 1 see-any traces of brickykilnst? § Yet at 930: 
all of them foel most have been wbundant in ancient times, 
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which led fram Tun-huang, on the extreme west of Kan-su, to the main line of oases north of the 
Tarim River, From passages of the Chinese Annals which we have already had occasion to 
‘discuss,* it was certain in a general way that the first expansion of Chinese influence into Central 
Asia had proceeded by a route which was opened about 110 n.¢. through the desert west of 
Tun-huang to Lou-lan or the Lop region, and that this route had remained in use through the 
whole of Han times. But as renewed reference to those passages will presently show us, the 
‘indications available in the texts would not by themselves suffice to determine the exact direction 
of the route. Strong as the archaeological evidence was which pointed to the ' Loitlan Site’ as the 
western terminus of the desert route, confirmation by documentary evidence was particularly needed 
to meet the serious doubts which the absolutely barren nature of the desert further east was bound 
"to raise about the correctness of such a location of the route. 

From all that the Chinese Annals have to tell us, and from broad geographical facts which Importance 
remain unchanged to the present day, it is clear that, throughout the successive periods of China's Agere 
control of the Tarim Basin, it was always the great route leading along the southern foot of the route. 
Ten-shan and through the string of big oases from Korla westwards to Kashgar which claimed 
most importance for Chinese traders, administrators, and soldiers, It was by this route, the Pei-/u 
or" Northern Road‘ of the Annals, that the bulk of the silk trade, for the sake of which the first 
advance of Chinese political and military power into Central Asia was made, moved to Farghana 
or 7a-yilan and into ancient Sogdiana and Bactria.". The protection of this great trade route 
against the inroads of the Huns and their nomadic successors north of the T‘ien-shan was the main 
purpose for which the Tarim Basin was held, and it always remained the chief aim of the Chinese 
administration set up in the ‘Western Countries’. 

A reference to the map suffices to show that the shortest way to reach that line of oases from. Shortest line 
Tun-huang, the westernmost cultivated area on the Kan-su marches of China, lay along the foot of ar ni agit 
the Kuruk-tagh and through the Lop desert, past the ‘Lou-lan Site’, to where the Tarim bends : 
south-castwards. But nowadays a marching distance of over two hundred and forty miles of wholly 
waterless desert, even on the most direct line, intervenes between the last-named point and the 
nearest well on the Tun-huang—Charkhlik caravan track, and this would render the use of the 
ancient route wholly impracticable for caravan traffic at the present time. 

In Han times and in the century immediately succeeding, it is true, the existence of the pigiculies 

Kuruk-darya delta, just as it accounts for the occupation of the ‘ Lou-lan Site’, also removed all of ancient 
difficulties about water and grazing for the western half of that distance; for there the ancient wae 
route undoubtedly led along the bed of the ‘Dry River’, then still carrying water, to Ying- 
pan, where in 1915 I traced ruins of the same early period, within casy reach of the present 
Konche-darya. But for the eastern half of the old route, the hundred and twenty odd miles 
separating the ruins of the *Lou-lan Site’ from the Kum-kuduk wells on the Tun-huang caravan 
track, the total absence of water must have been as serious an obstacle in ancient times as it now is. 
It was only by my explorations of 1914 that definite archaeological proof was obtained for: the 
ancient Chinese route having actually crossed this most formidable of deserts, a wholly lifeless 
waste of salt and clay, and meanwhile we should have found it hard to believe in the possibility of 
such a route having ever been followed by those early pioneers of Chinese trade and influence 
westwards, had the fact not been so clearly proved by the documents recovered from the site. 

The physical change which has come over this portion of ancient Lou-lan by the drying-up of Documents 
the delta to which it once owed water and life is so striking and of such wide geovraphical interest Proving 


* See above, pp. 336 sqq. Kingemill, Intercourse of China, J-R.A.S., 1882, pp. 4 8qq.  -& 0 263— 
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that we have special reason to feel grateful for the number of exactly dated documents, which enable 
us to fix with sufficient accuracy the lower chronological limit of the occupation of the site. Among 
the records analysed by M. Chavannes there are not less than fifteen dated from years corresponding 
to A.D. 263-70, and all of them found at L.B, or in the refuse-heaps adjoining this 'Ya-mén’. 
Only two, Loc. Nos. 738 and 721, belong to the years a.p. 263 and 264 respectively, bearing 
‘nien-haos’ of the closing reign of the Wei dynasty, and the rest to the years A.D. 265-70, which are 
comprised in the initial regnal period, “ai-stiA, of the Emperor Wirti, the founder of the Western 
Chin dynasty. Of him we know from the Chin shw that he reasserted Chinese supremacy in the 
‘Western Countries’ after the period of internal disruption in the empire known: as the ‘ Epoch of 
the Three Kingdoms’ (a.p.. 221-65)? As the dates on the documents found by Dr. Hedin, | 
according to Herr Himly's preliminary notice, appear also to be confined to the years a.D. 264-70,° 
we may safely conchide that this was a period when the desert route and the station guarding its 
western end saw exceptional traffic and activity. 

Throughout the reign of the Emperor Wu-ti (a.n. 265-89) the continued political relations 
with the Western Countries are attested by notices of the Chin Annals, which, between a. 270 
and 287, repeatedly mention embassies with tribute from Central-Asian territories even as distant 
as Ta-yilan (Farghana) and .K’ang-cht) (Samarkand). Thus in 4p. 283 we learn that the young 
son of a Shan-shan or Lop chief was sent to the imperial court for service." After his reign these 
relations are declared to have completely ceased.’ But that Chinese occupation at the Lou-lan Site 
did not come to an end with that reign is proved by two of our documents, Nos, 910 and B86, 
which record dates corresponding to A.p. 312 and 330, The last named ts a slip found in L.A, 1, 
recording a payment of money to a certain 4w or barbarian, 

It is interesting to note that the very way in which this latest date is recorded conveys a clear 
indication of the final abandonment of the site then being near. The year is stated as the eighteenth 
of the ‘nien-hao’ Chtex-Asing, which commenced in A.D, 313. But as this ended in a.p. 316 together 
with the reign of the last emperor of the Chin dynasty whose sway extended over Northern China, 
it is clear, as M. Chavannes has rightly recognized,’ that the little station must by that time have 
been completely cut off from official intercourse with the central authorities of the empire and 
abandoned to its own resources. Only thus is it possible to explain that, in its isolation, the post 
continued using the obsolete ‘nien-hao’, the abrogation of which could not be notified to it, for fully 
sixteen years longer." 

Yet we should not be justified in assuming that this condition of administrative isolation was 
merely local. ‘That it must also have affected other Chinese garrisons surviving in the Tarim Basin 
is rendered highly probable by a number of significant observations. The ruined site could not 
have been a mere outlying post; it must have lain on an important line of communication for the 
refuse-heap adjoining a single ' Ya-mén' to furnish four fragmentary documents which directly 
emanate from, or are addressed to, the * Chang-shth of the Western Countries’, ive. the chief 
representative of Chinese authority in the Tarim Basin. No, 752 communicates an order received 
and forwarded by the Chang-shth for an officer to start by a specified date and proceed to certain 


* Soe Chavannes, Dor. Noa. 722-27, 730, 739 (4-0. 263- * See M. Chuvannes’ note in Anctont Khetan, |. p 637-. 
69); Nok. 733, 735, 726, 748, 806 (ull a.p. 270). * Cf. M. Chavannes’ remark, evidently based on the Cate 
‘Cf. M. Chavannes’ note on China’s political refations tha, tow, em. 
with Cemral Asia under the Emperor Wu-ti, Ancien! Kholan, * See Chavannes, Documents, pp, 182.9q. 
i. 537 ; ” For similar instances of the use of obsolete ‘nien-haos* 


* CE Herr Himly’s note, quoted from Petermann’s due to similar circumstances, cf, Amcien/ Khofam, i. pp. 276, 
seer 1903, pp. 288-go, in Hedin, Cowral Ania 33. | 
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localities still identifiable in Kan-su. Unfortunately the ‘nien-hao’ is missing and the wooden slip 
incomplete. Hence it is impossible to make sure whether the order referred to originated from 
the central authorities of the empire or from one of the local chiefs of the Chang family who, in the - 
fourth centtry A. 0, ruled as practically independent princes of western Kan-su2! Another fragment, 
No. 885, a mere ‘ shaving’, names an officer ‘in charge of official correspondence under the orders 
of the Chang-shih of the Western Countries’. In a third, No, 887, ‘ the general-in-chief, Chang-shih 
of the right [of the name] Kuan’, is referred to. 1 have already,'* on account of its archaeological 
interest, had occasion to mention the inscribed wooden lid, No. 751, which must once have closed 
a small box containing an official report or petition. It is in due form ‘addressed to Mr. Chang, 
Chang-shihk of the Western Countries, for transmission through the medium of Superintendent Wang 

* [by] me Yuan who express myself in this letter’, The document itself, which judging from the shape 

-and size of the lid is likely to have been written on wooden slips, may have been carried away by 
the chancellerte of the high dignitary. But the cover which was thrown into the ' waste-paper 
basket’, to use an anachronism, remained behind for us to attest the great man's passage. 

We owe in all probability to a similar procedure the survival of the far more important Letter of Li 

document which, as already mentioned, Mr. Tachibana had the good fortune to light upon, in rg1o, fo found 
in the wall of the small room L.A; tm. iv? This find comprises, in addition to some fragments, 
a crumpled-up but complete sheet of paper containing what obviously is the rough draft of a letter 
sent by Li Po, Chang-shik of the Western Countries, to the king of Yen-ch'i or Kara-shahr. The 
same personage is mentioned by the Chinshu in connexion with events of the year A.D. 324. The 
purport of the letter, arranging a meeting with the king, clearly points to its having been written by 
Li Po on his passage into the Tarim Basin, and the fact of a second copy of the rough draft, 
besides fragments connected with the latter, having been found in the same place makes it appear 
highly probable that Li Po’s letter was actually dispatched from the Lou-lan station. It is thus 
safe to conclude that the old route leading through the desert and past the site was still in use at 
that date. | 

An official communication, apparently emanating from a Chang-skik and reporting some fight, is Other 
the subject of an unfortunately incomplete tablet, No, 768. Better preserved is a letter on paper, “Mici#! cor 
No, 928, in which affairs of administration, involving movements of some high officials, are reported diaea) 
in a quasi demi-official fashion, An imperial edict is referred to in the fragment No. 902; an 
official promotion to high rank in No, 878 b. The remnant of an official report to a high military 
officer, No. 895, is of interest as mentioning Kucha. We have references to notifications and other 
official correspondence also in Nos. 725, 821, 921, without the subject being made clear by the 
surviving context. 

Glimpses of military action are furnished by No. 765, where the movement of an army is Pettyadmin. 
reported in localities probably distant and not yet identified, and by No. 920, which reports on israthe 


"CL M.Chavannes’ notes, Ancient Khoten, i. pp. 343 di Documents, p. 162, he document was reproduced i 
on this Chinese family, which after the close of the Western by Mr, ined: in the 750 pithubs, (anc, 2, ae 
Chin dynasty (4.0, 316) ruled the region of Liang-chou and also described in M. Pési’s article, BEL £LO., x. p. 652: 
the territories dependent on ii as far west ae Tunshuang or I owe my knowledge of its character and contents to the 
Sha,chov. Chintku passages translated by M.Chavannes, translation and notes which M, Chavannes was good enough 
doc. ¢2l., mention successful expeditions sent into Chinese to communicate lo me in 1910 after seeing a photograph of 
Turkestiin by two of these princes as late as 4.0. 345 and 384. the document kindly placed at my disposal by Mr, Tachibana. 


But there is nothing to prove that these This translation \has been reproduced in Appendix A, us 
Lou-lan and not by the northern route via Hami and Turfin. revised by M. Chavannes in 1913 with reference to M. Péri’s 
™ See ubove, p. 382. article quoted above, 
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a fight seen fronr the top of a watch-tower.. But the great majority of the official records are such 
as plainly indicate the modest range and humdrum nature of the duties carried out by those whose 
offices provided most of the ' waste paper’ (rete wood) thrown on the rubbish-heap. We see clearly 
that their business was chiefly concerned with the maintenance: in food-supplies, arms, and arable 
tand of a small Chinese military station which was intended to guard and keep open one section of 
the earliest of the roates linking China with the Central-Asian outposts of imperial policy. Yet the 
very pettiness of the administrative routine which these records illustrate invests them with a distinct 
historical interest; for they throw light on practical details of organization which had their importance 


‘in the story of Chinese political expansion right across Central Asia, and which manifestly helped 


to maintain it for centuries in the face of vast distances and great physical obstacles. : 

Most of these documents are statements or orders which relate to the storage and issues of 
cereals by the officials holding charge of the local granary. We read in No..759 of ‘a superintendent. 
of the granary respectfully submitting a specified list of the varions cereals under his administration 
with a forwarding letter’, The provision of an adequate clerical staff for dealing with this branch of 
administration is attested by numerous slips mentioning accountants and other officials (see Nos. 728, 
731-46), They also illustrate the elaborate system of control in use by showing the lists of those 
who had to check inventories and countersign issue orders or receipts. From detailed statements, 
such as Nos. 728,729, 73%) 734, 739744; et, recording issues to individual soldiers, petty employés, 
ete., or small detachments, we learn the daily rations of grain sanctioned per man. The long 
statement No.’928 acquaints us with the manner in which the accounts of grain issues were kept 
and checked. No. 798 is of special interest as mentioning rations issued to letter-carriers from 
Yii-tien or Khotan. Loan transactions of grain are referred to in Nos. 749, 766, 

Besides provisions for the local garrison, supplies had to be kept available for officials and 
others who passed through. Difficulties about supplies were bound to be caused by the limited 
extent of local resources in a colony situated, as this was, in a deltaic region ill adapted for permanent 
cultivation. Of this we have clear evidence in the document No, $26, in which the unnamed 
recipient is directed ' now, in view of the circumstances, to make fresh reductions in the rations of 
the general, the chiefs, the officers, and soldiers, and ta.draw up a list of these reductions, article by 
article’, Another fragmentary slip, No. $30, enjoins ' the gradual restriction of expenditure in order 
to make both ends meet’, 

The demands for supplies arising from the traffic along a great trade-route must have made it 
doubly important from the outset to render the local garrison self-supporting. We know from the 
Han Annals that it was an essential part. of the administrative policy followed by the Chinese from 
the very beginning of their military penetration of the Tarim Basin to turn the troops which were 
to assure their hold upon important points into military colonists and thus to facilitate their 
maintenance.'* We find striking confirmation of the systematic efforts made for this purpose in 
those records of the Lou-lan Site which concern agricultural operations. The well-preserved tablet. 
No, 753, gives details of the allotments of lands, either already irrigated or prepared for it or yet to 
be cleared, which are to be matt to specified sections of troops for purposes of cultivation. F : 
orders about sowing operations, etc., are contained in No. 925. In No. 882 a superintendent of 
agricultural labours is referred to. No, 760 is a specific order issued to the chief of a certain section 
about the irrigation of a hundred acres in the Pe-ho Jf jij tract." No. 774 enjoins the abundant 
planting of vegetables for the sake of winter provisions. That the agricultural implements for these 

* Ch Wylie, Notes on the Western Regions, J. Anthrop. well be o local designation intended for an urea of cultivation 


Last. x, Pp. 22 2G, 27 nostiers ‘ 
“ Pei-he means literally the ‘ northern river’ and. may — branch ofthe ancient Karet-<arys- 
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- operations were issued to the soldiers from a central store is definitely proved by inventories of 
hoes, spades, saws, etc., as contained in Nos, 779-81, 787, 791, 891. In the first-named of these 
documents the designation of ‘barbarians’ hoes’ may well refer to the broad-shouldered hoes known 
as deémans which are now used everywhere throughout the Tarim Basin by the local cultivators but 
unknown to the Chinese agriculturists. 

The importance which the proper maintenance of canals and of dykes intended to feed them Records re- 
must have possessed for the colony need not be specially emphasized. We find evidence of it in irae’ 
several documents, A prefect of water, corresponding to the present ‘Mirab Bég’ of a Turkestan 1 
oasis, is mentioned in No, 888 in connexion with a requisition for ropes. No. 761, unfortunately 

, fragmentary, is of interest as reporting on the condition of an irrigation embankment which is stated 
to have been breached in six places and to have been overflowed by the water. The report is an 
apt illustration of the danger which always threatens agriculture in the low-lying deltas of Turkestan 
rivers. On the other hand, the mention of five hundred and one men being at work on the 
embankment shows that the resources of labour for coping with this risk were not altogether 
insignificant. In No. 754 the return of a certain soldier charged with watching a dyke is urged. 
Of another risk, very different in character and yet in its origin connected with the same deltaic 
conditions, we obtain a glimpse in No. 750. In this letter a certain Chao Pien, who styles himself 
an assistant to the prefect, reports that the guardians of the flocks passed the night south of the 
town and on a certain date reached water. It appears to have been a case when particular tracts 
of fiverine jungle had become useless for grazing, owing to the water-supply running dry in 
consequence of a diversion of the river channel, and the flocks had to be sent some distance in 
search of sufficient water. 

That the peaceful preoccupations of those in charge of the colony did not altogether efface its Military — 
military character is shown by documents, of which Nos. 758, 775-77, 794, are examples, containing Ree es 
reports on arms such as cross-bows or sword-blades no longer serviceable, on leather pieces prepared 
for armour and helmets, and on brass rings for securing prisoners. The numerous inventory records, 
etc., referring to medicines, NO, 782-85, 790, 795-96, are also likely to have come from some 
military store-keeper's office, in view of what subsequent finds have shown us about the medical care 
taken of the soldiers along the Tun-huang Limes." It is of some historical interest to note that in 
a number of cases where individual soldiers are specified we find them described as ‘ barbarians’ or 
fut (see Nos. 763, 804, 844-46, 892), and that all those whose nationality is exactly indicated are 
stated to be [7a Yuek chit &, ie. Indo-Scythians."” We may safely conclude that of the mercenaries 
employed under Chinese officers at this station, and probably also at other and more important 
garrisons of the ‘Western Kingdoms’, a considerable proportion was drawn from that foreign 
nation which in Chinese eyes had the merit of representing the descendants of the hereditary foe of 
the Msiung-nu or Huns. 

A well-known record of the Former Han Annals tells us how the ‘Great Yieh-chih’, the later Za Fueh- 
Indo-Scythians, had been driven by the Huns in the second century s.c. from the plains north of a 
the Nan-shan, first to Sogdiana and thence to the region of the Middle Oxus, the ancient Bactria Gunes 
and later Tokharistan* It is there that the Later Han Annals place the main seat of their power. P#)- 
even after their conquests under the Kushan dynasty had extended south of the Hindukush and ° 
into the North-west of India.* Our knowledge of the conditions in which the Great Yiieh-chih 
dominion on the Middle Oxus maintained itself until the advent of the White Huns, or Ephthalites, 


* See below, chap, xx. sec. vi, * Cf. Specht, Journal Arial, 1883, ii. pp. 320 sqq. 
* Cf, M. Chavannes’ note, Dvewawnt, p. 178, note on * See Chavannes, Le: pays d'occident, T’oung-pad, 1907, 
No. 846. : p. 189, note, 
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early in the fifth century 4.D. is too scanty to permit of any definite opinion being formed as to the 
racial composition of the people from that region to whom thé Chinese in the grd-4th century 
4.p. continued to apply, in a quasi-archaic fashion, the designation of ‘Great Yiteh-chih . So much, 
however, is clear that as long as the inroads of the Huns established north of the Tien-shan 
remained a constant danger to the northern oases of the Tarim Basin and the great route leading 
through them, Chinese political wisdom could not fail to realize the advantage of enlisting troops 
from the powerful western neighbours whom the common danger threatening from the Huns was 
likely to make trustworthy. This expedient was bound to recommend itself particularly in view 
of the unwarlike character which the population of the Tarim Basin seems to have borne, then as 
now, and of the complications likely to arise from those internal intrigues and rivalries which the | 
Later Han Annals prove to have been so frequent in the ‘Western Countries"*’ The tradition 
established by such a system is likely to have continued into Chin times, even after the danger 
from the Huns had receded, and amply suffices to explain the appearance of Indo-Scythian 
mercenaries so far away to the east. It-should be noted that we meet with references to individuals 
of ‘Great Yiteh-chih' origin also among the approximately contemporary Chinese records found at 
the Niya Site.*! 
Reports on But it is only indirectly that, here and there, some evidence of Chinese Central-Asian policy 
soldiers’ can be traced in the office records which survived at the Loulan station, The military incidents 
they mention mainly concern petty cases of individual soldiers. Thus the report contained in 
No. 764 accuses an officer of culpable negligence for not having accompanied a certain unhappy 
soldier who, in consequence, fell into the water and was*drowned. No. 763 acknowledges the 
receipt of a verbal order, brought by a barbarian soldier, for an advance to be made, Elsewhere 
we learn of men who have escaped em voule (No. 815), or we are furnished with details as to 
a barbarian soldier's kit including a felt dress, ¢tc., as recorded on a slip which shows signs of 
having been attached to a parcel (No, 804; also 832). 
Rare refer- Whatever the explanation may be, we find few indications of trade passing through the station 
ences to. at that period. A tribute in silk pieces sent by a certain barbarian is specified in No, 903, and the 
references to fabrics in Nos. 805, $12, 814, probably concern the same staple commodity, Transport 
by camels and donkeys seems to be alluded to in Nos, 839-41; the inspection of a cart and bullocks 
at a camp is mentioned in No, 755. 
Private The paucity of references to trade is set off, to some extent, by the evidence which the remains 
letters. of private letters supply as to continued intercourse towards the east and the west. It is worthy of 
note in passing that all documents which can safely be recognized as private letters appear to be 
written on paper, a circumstance to be accounted for on the one hand by the greater convenience 
of the new writing material, and on the other by the less conservative ways of personal as compared 
with official correspondence. In No, 912, a letter dated 4.p, 312, the writer mentions departure 
from the V#-mén £uan, or Jade Gate barrier, which was situated, as we shall see, on the direct route 
towards Tun-huang. No. 918 is a letter dated from Tun-huang itself, and No. 914, the fragment 
of another, mentions trade at Tun-huang. In No. 923 we seem to have the remnant of a letter 
a to a traveller making his way to the ‘Western Countries’ by a person left behind in 
east. 
ages teseiy When we turn to letters evidently written from the west, it is interesting to find the affairs of 
Veeck, Y&n-ch' or Kara-shahr repeatedly referred to. In No. 930 a certain Hsiian, a native of Yen-ch’, 
* ‘Three indigenous: soldiers from Kao-ch'ang * or Tur- " Ci. M. Chavannes’ translation of, N. av, 53, 19% 


fan ate mentioned in No. 928, But these men have Ancient Khotan, i. p. 
beets deteliod’ cm bevod selaiau by (on' local eee of Yuet. , iis 
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gives fairly detailed news to two official friends about the movements of some highly-placed 
officers, including the C/ang-shth. Nos. 931-32 seem to have been received by the same person, 
a ‘superintendent of the post", Wang Yen-shih. No. 934 reports political events in which Ts‘ang, 
king of Yen-ch'i, was implicated, and also mentions Kucha. In No. 935 we learn of a declaration 
of war. Among private letters of purely personal contents, No. 904 is of special interest as it is 
complete and was found in its original form, rolled up for dispatch. [n it a young unmarried lady, 
who has started on a journey westwards, sends news and good wishes to an uncle she has left 
behind, perhaps, at the ruined station. A more pathetic chord is touched in the large fragment of 
a letter, No, 926, which contains effusive complaints of a wife about the dissolute ways of a faithless 
husband, 

"| If I have left it to the last to mention the records containing the name of Lou-/ax, it is merely 
because of the important bearing they have on the question, to be discussed in the next section, of 
the original designation of the site. No. 754 is of special interest because, though not absolutely 
conclusive, it makes it appear very probable that the name Lou-lan was applied in the 3rd-4th 
century A.D. to the military station represented by the ruins of L.A: In this tablet (L.A. 10. i. 16) 
a subordinate officer respectfully reports to a superior that ‘an official letter has previously been 
sent to Lou-lan to request that the soldier Lien charged with the watching of the dyke be sent back 
here .#* It is obvious that we have in this document a kind of demi-official * reminder’, and that the 
refuse-heap in which it was found is probably identical with the Zou-/an to which the original 
official application had been addressed, No. 922 gives some support to this conclusion. It is an 
application, apparently presented in person to a certain accountant Chang, who appears to be 
. tamed also in other records from L.A, vi. ii,” by one Pai Su-yiin, a native of Lou-lan. In No. 907, 
a small fragment where the local name is met with a third time, the context is uncertain. To this 
must be added the evidence furnished by the mention of Lou-lan in four of Dr. Hedin’s records 
from L.A, 1, to which brief references are made in Herr Himly’s paper. In two of these Lou-lan 
appears to be named as the place of receipt for letters. 


Ssction IX—KHAROSTHI DOCUMENTS FROM THE LOU-LAN SITE 


When describing the excavations which at numerous ruins of the Lou-lan Site brought to light 
Kharosthi documents on wood and paper, I have already had occasion to allude to the special 
historical interest attaching to their discovery. The frequency of these finds and the observations 
I was able to make on the spot as to their outward appearance and apparent character seemed sto 
justify my drawing at the time the important conclusion that the same Indian language found in 
the records of the Niya Site had also been regularly used, at that early period, in the Lop region 
for indigenous administration and business. : 

Considering how far removed Lop-nor is from Khotan, this assumed uniform extension of an 
Indian script and language to the extreme east of the Tarim Basin was bound to raise fresh 
problems, In the Khotan region it seemed possible to account, at least partially, for this official 
use of an Indian language by the old local tradition, preserved in Hsiian-tsang's Wsi-yii-ché and 
the Tibetan * Annals of Li-yul’, which mentions early immigration from India as an important 
element in the local population." But so far away to the east, at the very threshold of China, the 


[™* But see Corr. S& Add. foranote by Mr, L. C, Hopkins * CE for this tradition Amcient Kholan, i. pp. 156 3994 
on the translation of this passage.] and for its bearing on the script and langaage proved by the 
™ Cl Nos. 742-44- Niya documents to have been in official use in the Khotan 


™ See Petesmann's Afitshalungen, 1902, pp. 288-90, region, itéd., |. pp. 368 sq. 
quoted by Hedin, Central Asta and Tibet, ii. pp. 143 9q. 
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sufficiency of this explanation for the same use of a foreign administrative language might well be 
open to doubt. ; 
Use of Pid In the present inadequacy of our historical data it is impossible to assert whether a better 
haces solution of the problem is to be looked for in the spread of Buddhism, which may have carried the 
language and script prevalent in the extreme north-west of India with it into common use throughout 
the Tarim Basin; or whether in this adoption of a Prakrit language, closely allied to that current 
on the Indus in Kusana’ times, we ought perhaps to recognize a lasting impression left by that 
temporary extension of Indo-Scythian power from across the Pamirs of which we catch dim glimpses 
from Buddhist tradition in China.® But seeing the importance of the question raised, I feel all the 
more gratified by the fact that the conclusion first drawn on the spot as to the language and, 
character of the Kharosthi documents from the Low-lan Site is now fully confirmed by the careful 
examination which Professor Rapson has been able to make of them sirice my return in 1909. 
Language The abstract of the contents of these documents with which Professor Rapson has very kindly 
Niys na supplied me embodies the main results of his decipherment down to December, 1916, and makes it 
ments. perfectly clear that in character, language, phraseology, and other respects they show the closest 
agreement with the Kharosthi documents brought to light in so much greater numbers from the 
ruins of the Niya Site. Just as there, we have a variety of deeds, letters, official orders, lists, and 
the like worded in the same early Prakrit dialect with an admixture of queer Sanskrit phrases in 
complimentary introductions, ete. Peculiarities of style, phonetics, and spelling leave no doubt as 
to identical standards having been followed by the chancelleries from Khotan to Lop at the period 
Personal to which the records of both sites belong. Many, if not most, of the personal names which we meet 
eae. in the Lou-lan Site documents occur also in the Niya series, though this does not, of course, imply 
identity of the individuals. Just as in the Niya series, we find numerous names of unmistakably 
Buddhist or Indian derivation, such as Anamdasena, Bhatisama, Bhimaya, Budhamitra, Dhamiiapala, 
Kumudvati, Pumiiadeva, Caraka, Rutra, Sujada, Vasudeva, side by side with others which seem of 
local origin, ¢.g. Cauleya, Cuvalayina, Kapgeya, Kalpiga, Kipsa, Kitsaitsa, Lampurta, Maldraya, 
Porbhaya, Pulkaya, Signaya, Tasuca, Tameca, Varpeya. The official titles of Cojhbo, Gusura, 
Kori, Vasi-are common to both Lou-lan and Niya records. 
Dates inreg- The rectangular double tablets L.A. 1v. ji, 1, 2, 3 contain deeds, and in accordance with the 
nal years. practice uniformly observed in such formal records are exactly dated in regnal years. But only in 
the case of L.A. rv. ii, 2 (Plate XXXVIU), which relates to a transfer of land by one Sigayita to 
a woman Kosena, can the name of the reigning king be made out with certainty. He is designated 
as Maharaya Amgoka devaputra. His name and styl¢ curiously recall the Maharaya F ttalm|gha 
Amkofiga [or Amvaga] devaputra mentioned in the dates of two rectangular tablets from Niya, 
N. xxi. 6. a, 7+4, full transcripts of which Professor Rapson’s kindness has made available to me 
in the proofs of his and Messrs. Senart and Boyer’s text publication now passing through the press. 
In view of what has been shown above as to the dependence of the territory of Ching-chiieh, of which 
the Niya Site represents the chief place, upon Shan-shan or the Lop territory,* there is a temptation 
to assume that the same ruler is meant in the records of both sites, 
am | of Though in L.A, ty. ii. 3 the year and name of the reigning king can no Songer clearly be read, 
roraine. hic document is of considerable interest. It contains a deed recording the sale of a piece of land 
piece ¢ 
by Camaka,a man of Kroraina settled at Calmadana,‘ and conveying full rights of possession to 
* CL Ancient Kholam, i. -} also above, p. 243, immediately precedes covered : Chinese 
Po ‘dag seloresoed tare Glace aoay bedded SLL, Wale rounds o€ ut boo tox a hae in ie 
sur les Indo-Scythes (reprint from J. Asiat. 1896-97), p. 63. * For the identity of Calmadana with Charchan, ef. 
_* See above, p. 219. This dependence is attested by the Ancient Khotan, i. p. 311, note; above, pp. 296 sq. 
Wei iio, composed between av, 239-65; for a period which 
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the purchaser Yapgu * and his sons, Lampurta, Pumiiadeva, Dhamuiila, and Dhamfiapala, The land 
is described as situated at Avoraina ‘in the south of the great town”. This local name, with 
a slight difference of spelling, is mentioned again in two other documents from the site, and one of 
them leads us to what | believe to be a likely identification of it. In L.A. v1. ii, 0234, an almost 
complete paper document reproduced in Plate XXXIX, we have, as Professor Rapson’s abstract shows, 
a personal letter addressed by Vasudeva to his father, ‘the great Gusgura Bhatiga’. In it the 
writer, after the usual complimentary formulas, states that he came to a place, subsequently referred 
to as ‘this market’, from Avorayina, bringing a came] and some other property not yet identified. 
‘So far | have done no buying or selling. 1 now wish to return to Xvorayina.’ Leaving aside the 
remaining contents, which have not as yet been completely deciphered, we can scarcely go wrong in 
assuming that, as Professor Rapson himself has duly recognized, by Krorayina or Kroraina was 
meant here the locality where the letter was found, i, e. the Lou-lan Site. 

That the term was not restricted to the ruined station L.A., but equally applied also to the A,roraina 
surrounding: tract, is made very probable by the third document in which the name occurs, the oe 
double wedgetablet L.B. 1. v. t+vict. This is addressed to Kori Maldraya and the Sramana reconda. 
Anamdasena (Anandasena), and conveys the king’s order that the farm of Caraka at Kroraimmna is 
to be handed over to a certain Kalasdha together with a woman belonging to it. Now the mere 
fact of this last-named document having been found at the ruin L.B, 1y, and thus quite seven miles’ 
away from the ancient station L.A., would suffice to suggest that the name Kroraina* had a more 
extended use and was borne by the whole abandoned settlement. Avnd this impression is indirectly 
strengthened by another record from the same house, which shows that the Sramana Anamdasena 
must have actually resided for a time at L.B., presumably while effecting the chiefs order. It is 
a letter, which has also an interest of its own, contained in the rectangular double tablet, L.B. tv, i. 
6+7 (Plate XXXVitl), and addressed from Cuvalayina and his wife Atamsiyae to his father, the Gugura 
LeSvamna, and his mother Bhuvidanoe, Itconveys to the parents the glad news that Atamsiyae has 
been safely delivered of a son, and, after referring to several items of information sent by one Ponigana, 
tells them that the Sramana Anamdasena intends to visit them, and that if he does, great attention 
may be paid to him. Considering that this private letter and the double wedgetablet entrusting 
to the Sramana Anamdasena the execution at Kroraina of an official order from the king were 
found in the same mained dwelling L.B. tv, it seems safe to conclude that this western portion of the 
ancient settlement was also comprised in Kroraina. 

The evidence recorded at the end of the preceding section has shown us that in the Chinese Zousan 
documents recovered from L.A. the ruined military station is designated by the name of Lon-lan. ‘anscribes 
On the other hand, the Chinese historical records discussed above in Chapter IX, and below, too, “7”"™"" 
make it perfectly clear that this name had also a wider application, being borne originally by that 
Lop tract which lay on the ancient route leading north of the terminal Tarim marshes.? It js 
obvious that this rerm Lon-/an, which already figures in Chang Chiien's report, the earliest Chinese 
account of the Tarim Basin, must reproduce an indigenous local name, and in view of the identity 


* Tk seems difficult not to connect this name Fapyu, Marquart, Ardmtlehr, p, 204. Parallels of such use of 
which occurs as a personal name also in Niya Site tablets, honorific titles for personal names are common in India. 
eg. N. xviii 1, N. ly. 3, 6, 29. 4, with the ancient Turkish * The form Xrorsimna is only 9 graphic variation of 
princely tile of jabgw, which was rendered by the Chinese 2s Kroratna, The insertion of the Anusyiira mark, without any 
hsi-hiow (* ytp-how) $9) 4ie- “This title (first recognized inits phonetic reason, in the case of an Aksara followed by a nasal 
origin by Prof. Hirth) was in use among the Huns already in Of ‘very frequent occurrence throughout these texts; thus 
the second century #.c., and {s attested also for chiefs of the Kholamna for Khotana ; jemme for jana, etc. 

Great Yieb-chih at the time of their settlement in the Oxus * See above, pp. 336 8qq.; below, pp. 417 3qq. 
region; cf. Chavannes, Z"oung-pae, 1907, p- 189, note 3; 
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of the ground designated | am tempted to recognize this original form of the name in the 
Kroraina or Krorayina of our Kharosthi documents. If we take into account the difficulties which 
attend all rendering of foreign names by Chinese sounds, and the total absence of any system of 
transcription before the attempts made in T'ang times, Lou- for Kro- is as close a phonetic 
reproduction as could be expected, seeing that the semi-vowel +, which is wanting in Chinese 
phonetics, is regularly replaced by /, In the same way -/an may be recognized as a sufficiently 


close approximation to -raina or -rayina. 


Srerion X—THE LOU-LAN SITE IN CHINESE HISTORICAL RECORDS 


lt remains for us now to cénsider those notices in the Chinese historical records which either” 
can throw light on the origin and character of the ruined settlement of the Lou-lan Site, or else 
themselves derive elucidation from the archaeological evidence secured by its exploration, In 
dealing with these notices it will not be necessary for tis to review afresh the data, already fully 
discussed in Chapter IX, which bear on the history of the Lop region in general and on the 
importance which the ancient route leading through it possessed for the carly expansion of Chinese 
trade and political power into the Tarim Basin, It is, however, essential to bear in mind the 


-results there established! if we are rightly to interpret the historical notices which directly concern 


the rnined site. We have seen that the territory which the Chinese of the Former Han knew first 
by the name of Lou-lan and then, from 77 2-¢. onwards, by that of Shan-shan, comprised the whole 
Lop region. Though its political centre appears to have lain in the south, at least from the date 
just mentioned, the district of greatest importance for Chinese trade and policy was the ground 
north, between the foot of the Kuruk-tagh and the terminal Tarim marshes, through which the 
most direct route from Tun-huang to the northern oases of the Tarim Basin passed. 

The Annals of the Former Hans, though giving in some detail an account of Lou-tan and of 
the political events which it witnessed, do not furnish us with any definite indications as to the 
exact line followed by this important ancient route through the north-eastern portion of Lou-lan. 
It was thus left for my explorations of 1914 to prove, hy the certain location of the ‘White Dragon 
Mounds’ and the discovery of the Chinese terminal casfrwm, built where the ancient route first 
touched inhabitable ground west of the dried-up salt lake and at the time of the earliest opening of 
the route.” that it must from the very beginning have passed through the area marked by the ruins 
of the Low-lan Site, But it is impossible to state whether any of the remains actually surveyed 
there date back to Former Han times. | | 

The accounts of Shan-shan which are furnished by the Later Han Annals, and which have 
been fully analysed in Chapter 1X,* are also lacking in exact details bearing on the Lou-lan Site 
and the ancient route which Jed past i But in a proposal which the biography of Pan Yung, Pan 
Ch’ao's son, relates as having been made in the imperial council by this distinguished Chinese 
general about a.p, 119, and which we have already had occasion to discuss, we find the establish- 
ment of a Chinese military colony at Lou-lan foreshadowed in a way which clearly points to a position 


corresponding to, if not identical with, the ruined station of L.A* The Chang-shik of the Western 


Countries, who was to be sent to Lou-lan at the head of five hundred men to organize the colony, 
will, we are told,‘ dominate on the West the roads which lead to Yen-ch'i (Kara-shahr) and Ch'iu-tzti 
(Kucha). On the south he will fortify the courage of Shan-shan and Yil-tien (Khotan), On the 


* See above, pp. 944 9. * See shove, pp. 329 <9, 
"Ch Third Journey of Exploration, GJ, 1916, slviii. "See M. Chavannes’ translation in T’pwyfad, 1906, 
Pp bay. p- 248; above, pp. 53% #q- - 
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north he will overawe the Hsiung-nu (Huns). On the east he will be a neighbour to Tun-huang.” 
The purpose of the proposed military colony was, it is clear, to safeguard the direct route from 
Tun-huang to Kara-shahr leading north of the Lop marshes, to protect it from the raids of the 
Huns who were then holding Turfin in the north, and at the same time to exercise the necessary 
control over the ruler of Shan-shan or the Lop region. A glance at the map will suffice to show how 
accurately the position indicated by the passage coincides with that occupied by the Lou-lan Site. 

Two points mentioned in connexion with the proposed colony deserve special notice here. On Reappear- 
the one hand, we see that the locality intended for the colony lay in the north of Shan-shan but eco ike 
Within its territory, as a subsequent passage specially refers to the protection and encouragement Jaw, 
which the king of Shan-shan would derive from the presence of a Chinese garrison." On the other 

* hand, it is interesting and significant to find the name Lox-/an reappearing in Chinese records as 
the designation of a locality nearly two centuries after it had been replaced by Shan-shan as the 
appellation of the Lop territory. The documents found at the Louw-lan Site, and particularly those 
in Kharosthi, supply a full explanation. Lou-/an: Kroreina was the original indigenous name df 
the easternmost inhabited tract in the ancient Kuruk-darya delta, where Pan Yung’'s military colony 
was to be established, and had continued in local use long after the Chinese had replaced it by 
Sian-shan as a designation of the whole Lop territory. Considering that Lou-lan: Kroraina was 
that extreme eastern portion of the inhabited Lop territory which ‘approached nearest to China’,* 
and consequently had a primary importance for the great route westwards, it is easy to understand 
why in the earliest Chinese usage the name was applied to the whole of the territory. 

Pan Yung's proposal was not carried out at once. But when, four years later, he was appointed Pan Yung 

Chang-shih of the Western Countries, it was at Lou-lan that he received, in a.p, 124, the submission ™ 4#4-##- 
of the king of Shan-shan and subsequently also of the kings of Kucha and other western territories.’ 
It was from the convenient base which Lou-lan furnished that he subsequently conquered Turfin 
and established a military-colony at Lukchun. We are not told whether such a colony was also 
placed at Lou-lan. But considering its important position on the shortest and safest line of 
communication, it is difficult to believe that the Chinese hold upon Lou-an could have been relaxed 
as long as the Later Hans maintained some political influence in the Tarim Basin. 

The ‘Epoch of the Three Kingdoms’ (a. p. 221-65), which followed the downfall of the 
Later Han dynasty, brings us to the period from which our extant documents and other remains 
of the Lowtan Site date. The references to Low-lan to be found in the historical records of the 
epoch intervening between Han and Chin times may, therefore, claim special interest. They are 
contained in an extant portion, dealing with the ‘Western Countries’, of the Wei fo, a work 
which was composed by YO Huan between 4.p, 239-65, and which treats of events belonging to 
the first two reigns of the Wei dynasty (a.p. 220-39). We have already had repeated occasion 
to utilize the valuable topographical data furnished by this text, which M. Chavannes’ critical 
annotated translation has rendered conveniently accessible. 

The Wei Ho's notice presents this special interest for our inquiry, that it endeavours to give The We 
definite topographical indications as to the three routes which were then distinguished as leading liv’s notice. 
from Tun-huang to the ‘Western Countries’. As we shall have further on repeatedly to refer to 
this important passage, it will be convenient to reproduce the whole of it from M. Chavannes' 
rendering,* though I must confine my comments here to those points which have a direct bearing 


4 See 7Z"cumg-pao, 1006, p. 249; above, p. 332. * See Chavannes, Lest pays Moceidend dapris le Wei tia, 
* See Wrylis, Note: ow the Western Regions, J. Anthrop, 7” omang-paod, 1905, Pp. 519 #9Q: 
Trish, X. p. 26, * See Chavannes, s4:d,, T"oung-pao, 1905, pp. 528 sqq. 


* See T"oump-pao, 1906, p. 252. 
um au 
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on the ancient route through Lowlan, ‘As regards the roads which starting from Tun-huang and 
Yii-mén kuan (‘ Jade Gate barrier’) pass into the Western Countries, there were two before, but now 
there are three. The southern route is the one which starting from Yiianén kuan leaves from the 
west, passes the Jo Chiang, turns westwards, crosses the Tsung-ing, traverses. “the suspended 
passages", and passes among the Ta Yiieh-chih, ie. 
‘The central route is the one which, starting from Yii-mén kuan, sets out on the west, leaves 


' Southern 
route.’ 


oe the well of the Protector-General 4% fi $f," turns back at the northern extremity of the San-lung 
[desert of] sand = JAR Py, passes the Chiu granary fF ff #7; then on leaving from the Sha-hsi 
well p> 7G Jf, turns to the north-west, passes through the Lung-tut ft HE. arrives at the ancient 
Lou-lan i f# fj and turning westwards arrives. at Ch'in-tzi f& 2% (Kucha), then attains the, 
Ts'ung-ing 2% 3%. 

‘ New north- ‘The new route [of the north] is the one which, starting from Yi-mén kuan, sets out on the 

em route” north-west, passes through Héng-k’éng i J7p, avoids the San-lung [desert of] sand as well as the 
Lung-tui, leads north of Wu-ch'uan 3 fi} and arrives, in the territory of Chii-shih gi fifi, at 
Kao-ch'ang R & (Kara-khdja)..... ; then it tums westwards and rejoins the central route at 
Chiiu-tzi (Kucha).’ 

Position of My observations here as regards the southern and northern of the MWe fo's routes may be 


‘Jade Gate’- brief, as also those concerning the Yu-mén kuan, the * Jade Gate barrier ', from which they, as well 
as the central route, are described as starting. My subsequent explorations have proved that this 
famous frontier station, so frequently mentioned in the Chinese Annals in connexion with events 
affecting the Western Countries, was situated during Han times at a point of the ancient Chinese 
Limes in the desert west of Tun-huang marked by the ruined watch-station T. xiv and identified 


Lineot by the evidence of the records I discovered there.’° That ‘the southern route’ of the Wei He is 
‘vouthem identical with the one which still leads from Tun-huang along the northernmost main range of the 
traced. K'un-lun, here known as Altin-tagh, to Charkhlik and thence through the string of oases in the 


south of the Tarim Basin is made certain by the mention of the ¥o Ci'¥ang, a nomadic tribe whose 
position in the mountains between Tun-huang and Chti-mo or Charchan is quite correctly described 
by the Former Han Annals.') We have already seen that the list which a subsequent passage of 
the Hei Ho gives of the territories passed through by ‘the southern route * begins with Shan-shan 
and the small ‘kingdoms’ of Chil-mo, Hsiao-yiian, Ching-chiteh (Niya), and Lou-lan, described as 
its dependencies* It is not necessary for us to examine this list again, mainly based as it is on 
that which the Former Han Annals give for their ‘Southern Road’, nor to trace the distant 


% For ‘Pulte du Protecteur’ read *Puits du Protecteur 
général’, a correction pointed out to me verbally by M. 
Chavannes; ¢f. Chavannes, 7"surumgao, 1907, pp. (53, 154, 


note fr. 

See below, chap. xre sec, I, 

" See M. Chavannes’ translation of this passage, with 
full notes om other references to the Jo Ch'iang, in J"oung- 


pao, 1905, p. $26, note 8; cf also for the context of the. 


C#ien Han shu passage, Wylie, J. Anthrop. Init., x. p. 23, 
Tt deserves to be noted here that the CW/imm Zam rit ie 
more accurate in describing the exact starting-point of ' the 
southern route’ when it states: ‘On leaving the Fang barrier 
the first people met with on advancing are the Jo Chiang.” 
We shall see below (chap. xv1. sec. iv) that the ‘ Vang barrier’ 
wes situated at the present Nan-hn, south-west of Tun-huang, 


and was connected with ¥YG-mén kuan by a southern flank- 
ing fine of the Limes (chap. xix. tec. iii). 

* See above, p. 328. The obvious inversion of the order 
of these petty states in the Wer /fo’s list has been clearly pointed 
out, together with some minor inaccuracies and discrepancies, 
by Chavunnes in J"oung-pao, 1905, pp. 535-6, note 3. 

Tt is difficult to decide whether the separate mention of 
Low-lan among the tracts dependent on Shan-han is duc 
mmerely to a kind of diptography, the earlier name Lou-lan for 
Shan-shan, as recorded by the (A'ten Han thu, being meant, 
or whether we ought to recognize in it = reference to the 
northern portion of Shan-shan territory which had retained 
the oid designation of Lou-lan, a2 attested by the documents 
of the Lou-lan Site, and which may, perhaps, also have en- 
Joyed a kind of local autonomy. 
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extension of the Wa# ffo's route to the Pamirs (7s‘wug-4ing) and the Great Yiieh-chih territories 


south of the Hindukush. 
The *new route’ of the north need not detain our attention Jong; for it leads far away from 


the ground with which we are at present concerned, and we shall have to consider it in detail further 1° 


on in Chap. XIX, where I hope to demonstrate the approximate line it is likely to have followed 
from the ancient Jade Gate to Turfan.™ M.Chavannes has shown that it is identical with the route 
which in a passage of the Former Han Annals is described as having been newly opened in a-p, 2 
from the territory of Posterior Chii-shih, corresponding to the present Guchen (Ku-ch’éng-tza) 
“region, towards Yi-mén kuan,"* 

The special interest to us of the Wei “o's notice of ‘the central route’ lies in the fact that it 
makes a definite reference to the Lou-lan Site, almost contemporary with the documents found 
there, by its mention of ‘the ancient Lou-lan’, and that it details some of the chief stages on the 
desert journey by which the site was reached by travellers from the ‘Jade Gate’ and the 
westernmost extension of the ‘Great Wall’. The position of the last of these stages, the Lung-tut 
or ‘Dragon Mounds‘, which the Former Han Annals refer to as the ‘White Dragon Mounds’,* was 
first determined by me, in the course of my explorations of 1914, when I traced the line of the old 
Chinese route where it crossed the salt-encrusted ancient Lop Sea, some forty miles to the 
north-west of the station L.A." The location which I propose for the preceding stages which 
the Wei ffo's account of the route mentions, the ‘ Well of the Protector-General", the ‘Sands of the 
Three Ridges” (San-dung-sha), the Cha-/u granary, and the well of Sha-kst, will best be discussed 
below in connexion with the journey which brought me in February-March, 1906, to the westernmost 
end of the Tun-huang Limes,"" 

After what has been shown above by the evidence of the remains and the documents, both 
Chinese and Kharosthi, it does not require detailed argument to prove that by the ‘ancient 
Lowlan' of the Wei Zo is meant the Lou-lan Site. As it was still inhabited at the time when the 
Wei lio was composed, we may assume that the term ‘ ancient’ was applied to the name in order 
to distinguish the locality from the southern portion of the Lop territory once also known as 
Lou-lan and possibly meant by the name as we found it cited above in the We to's list of 
territories on the southern route." It only remains to add that travellers proceeding westwards 
from ‘ancient Lou-lan’ along the bed of the Kuruk-darya would find themselves on a direct route 
to Kucha, as mentioned in the Med o's description, whether they chose to move via Korla or to 
follow the course of the Tarim upwards. 

There is only one Chinese text accessible to me of a date later than the Wei a in which an 
independent reference to the Chinese station established at the Lou-lan Site can at present be 
traced. It is the commentary on the Shut ching composed by Li Tao-ytian some time before his 
death in A... 527, but embodying information of earlier origin, from which extracts of considerable 
interest for the ancient geography of the Lop territory have already been discussed above on the 
basis of M. Chayannes' translation." In the passages of the commentary previously analysed we 
traced the course of the ‘River of the South’, i.e the Tarim branch supposed to come from 
Khotan, and of the Charchan River united with it, down to its embouchure into the ' Lake of 
Lao-lan’. Then the commentary, in a long passage left untranslated by M. Chavannes, 


" For a detailed examination of the ‘new route” of the * See above, pp. 341 8q.; Third Journey, GJ, xWiil. p.128. 
north, cf. below, chap. xix. sec. vi. See below, chap, xiv. sec. ii; also chap, xn, sec, i. 
See Chavannes in Z"oung-pao, 1905, P. 533, note 1 " Cf above, p. 328. 
also Wylie, J. Anthrop. Insi., xi. p. 109. "* See above, pp. 324 8qq-; Chavannes, 7"onng-pao, 1995, 


™ For this mention of the Po-/ung-/tei, see above, pp. 340 3q. pp. 566 sqq. 
3uH2 
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treats of ‘the River of the North‘) iie. of the rivers of Kashgar and Yarkand, and proceeds to 
tell us :-—*° 

' The waters of the //o, ie. “ River [of the North"], move further east and pass to the south of 
the kingdom of Moshan 3 {|j. [This kingdom] has for its capital the town of Mo-shan; on the 
west, it is 240 i from Wei-i Bt 47 ~The waters of the ¥o move further east and pass to the 
south of the town of Chupin p+ $f; further east they pass south of the town of Low-/an (i Mj 
and then run off eastwards, This is, no doubt, the place where the colony of soldiers sent to clear 
the fields [for cultivation] was established, and this is why the town inherited the name ol the 
kingdom. The waters of the /7@ proceed further east, to empty themselves in the Yi marshes 
14) FB, which are those called by the [Shui] ching the Pu<dang lake #ff A jf <The water accumu-e 
lates in the north-east of Shan-shan and in the south-west of the Town of the Dragon f% $i’. 

I think that the topographical indications here furnished can be fully explained if we keep in 
view the facts which recent surveys and explorations have established. The kingdom of Mo-shax, 
as M. Chavannes has pointed out, is rightly identified by an early commentator with the kingdom 
of Sham |[j, which the Former Han Annals name as adjoining Shan-shan, and which, as we have 
already seen, can safely be located in the western Kuruk-tagh.*! His location is fully supported by 
the bearing and distance recorded for Wei-li, which, as a reference to the Ci'ten F7an shu's notice 
of this territory discussed below shows, is identical with the tract on the Konchedarya south-west of 
Korla.* <A glance at the map makes it clear that the interlacing beds of the Tarim and the 
Konche-darya, which the text manifestly does not distinguish, lie south of the westernmost 
Kuruk-tagh, 

When next we are told that the waters of the ‘ Ho’, on their further course eastward, ‘ pass to 
the south of the town of Chu-pin', it is difficult not to think of the ruined station of Ying-p'an, 
situated near the northern bank of the large dry river-bed which branches off eastwards from the 
present Konche-darya and marks the beginning of the Kuruk-darya. My explorations of 1915 at this 
site have proved that the remains of Buddhist shrines found at Ying-p'an, and probably also those of an 
ancient circumvallation, go back to the early centuries of our era and belonged to a fortified Chinese 
station which was occupied down to about the same period as the Low-lan site. The line of massive 
watch-towers which stretches away from Ying-p'an north-westwards in the direction of Korla, and which 
on archaeological evidence must be assigned to carly Han times, makes it quite certain that the ancient 
Chinese high-road, coming from the Lou-lan Site, passed here. The station was, no dowbt, meant 
to guard an important point of the route where it was joined by the road leading up from Charchan 
and Charkhlik,* and I consider its identity with the * town of Chu-pin* highly probable. 

Close to the south of Ying-p‘an there passes the ancient well-defined river-bed of the Kuruk- 
darya, running eastwards, and down this we are clearly taken when Li Tao-yitan tells us that 
‘further east [the waters of the Ho] pass south of the town of Zou-/ax and then run off eastwards’. 
The account given in the preceding chapter shows that, coming from the south, we crossed 
@ succession of ancient river-beds, all deltaic branches of the Kuruk-dlarya, before reaching the 
Low-lan Site, while north of it only a few dry beds, and none of any great width, were met with on 


"= Cl Toung pro, 3905, Py G79: Exploration, GJ. alviii, p, 208. The ruins had first been 

© See Chavannes, 7 wumg-frw, 1995; DP: 652, nole 7; above, noticed by Colonel Kozioff and Dr: Hedin; cf. the latter's 
p 334 Central Asia, ii, pp. 30 syq, 

* See below, chap. xxc. sec. i; Wylie, Nowe om the ™ That this road ted to the east of the present main bed 
Western Regiout, J. Anthrop, {nits xp. 1015 also of the Tarim is suggested by ihe position of the smal! ruined 
Chavannes, 7"pung-ue, 1905, p- 652 post of Merdektim, which also dates back to Han times; 


“ For @ preliminary nous, see my Third Jourmes of ace below, pp. 452 sqq. 


= 
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our surveys of 1914. So the correctness of the information given by Li Tao-yiian is here, too, 
borne out by topographical evidence. 

What the passage following in Li Tao-yiian’s text has to tell us of ‘the town of Lou-lan’ is of oo 
particular interest for us. ‘This is, no doubt, the place where the colony of soldiers sent to clear y ty Ag 
the fields [for cultivation] was established, and this is why the town inherited the name of the 
kingdom,’ fn order to understand the reference made here we must turn to an anecdote related by 
Li Tao-yiian in an earlier portion of his commentary where he deals with the course of the River 
of the South on its passage north of Shan-shan.** The source from which the anecdote has been 
derived cannot be traced, and Ch'ian Tsu-wang, a Chinese editor of the Shut ching, whom 
, M1. Chavannes quotes, has pointed out valid eritical reasons for doubting the authenticity of the 
anecdote, But whatever its origin and its value from an historical point of view may be, there 
can be no doubt about the fact that it must have originated, probably locally, at a time preceding 
the abandonment of the Lou-lan Site, and that it has preserved for us evidence as to the name of 
the Chinese colony situated there atid at least a popular tradition as to the time of its foundation. 

The following is an abstract of Li Tao-yiian's story as rendered by M. Chavannes:—'So Man Anecdote 
Se fi, whose appellation was Yeni 2 3§ and who was a native of Tun-huang, was.a capable man, rig 
rit the request of the prefect Mao I 42 2k he was charged with the functions ofan * Erh-shih general *, Satay, 

At the head of a thousand soldiers of Chiu-ch'tian and Tun-huang he came to Lou-lan in order to 
establish an agricultural colony there. He raised a white house. He summoned soldiers of Shan- 
shan, Yen-ch'i (Kara-shahr), and Ch'tu-tzii (Kucha), at the rate of a thousand for each of the three 

i) order to construct a transverse barrage in the Chu-pin River. On the day when the 
river was dammed up the water threw itself against the obstacle, bounding with violence, and the 
waves covered the dyke’ So Man ts then said to have summoned with a grave voice the divinities 
of the river to submit to his authority as in old times those of the Fi uane. Ho and the Hu-t'o River 
of China are believed to have submitted to certain dignitaries, ‘[So] Man in person performed 
prayers and sacrifices; but the water did not diminish, Thereupon he drew up [his soldiers] in 
battle array and put them underarms. They beat the drums, raised great shouts, at times making 
blows with their swords, at others shooting arrows, and thus for three days fought a great battle 
[against the river]. Then the water receded and fell; it supplied irrigation and produced fertility, 
The Hu (barbarians) proclaimed this a miracle. [So Man] made great arable lands, and at the end 
of three years gathered a million measures of corn; his fame impressed the foreign countries.’ 

lt appears to me not very difficult to separate certain obvious facts embodied in this story from So Man’s 
the embellishments which popular imagination has woven around them. It is clear that tradition ™"™£° 
knew of the foundation of a Chinese military colony in a locality which unmistakably corresponds 
to that of our Loulan Site, and of its creation having depended on the success of an engineering 
scheme intended to secure adequate irrigation for the Lou-lan tract by a barrage thrown across 
a great river. Whether by this river, which the story as related by Li Tao-yilan calls Chu-pin, was 
meant the river once filling the dried-up. Kuruk-darya bed or a main branch of the ‘Tarim, water 
from which may have been needed to supplement the supply furnished to the Kurnk-darya by the 
Konche-darya or Kara-shahr River, is a question we need not attempt to examine here. 
Considering the great changes to which hydrographic conditions are necessarily subject in a 
terminal basin where differences of level are so slight as in the Lop depression, and considering also 
the scantiness of historical records and archaeological data, no convincing solution of such a question 

can, in my opinion, be hoped for, 
# See Chavannes, 2 oung-pao, 1905, pp G67 2q.; aleo * Ch Z"oung-pao, 1905, p. 568, note 1. 
above, pp. 325 sq. where the preceding text has been. analysed, 
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But what can be asserted without question is that the tradition recorded by Li Tao-yian about 
parade the construction of that barrage accurately describes the method still in use throughout the Tarim 
Basin for securing irrigation to tracts dependent on rivers passing through flat-alluvial plains, It is 
by means of just such a dam, thrown right across the Yarkand River two marches above Maral- 
baishi and requiring annual reconstruction after the summer floods by a considerable force of 
labourers, that the great oasis is assured of the main portion of the water necessary for irrigation.” 
On ground close to the head of the ancient river-bed once carrying water to Lou-lan we find just the 
same conditions illustrated nowadays by the newly formed agricultural settlement of Tikkenlik, the 
existence of which is wholly dependent on the barrage or é¢ug# annually constructed across 
whichever may be the main channel of the Tarim** | az 
Difficulties In view of the limited time available between the melting of the winter ice and the advent of 
eee the spring flood, and also owing to the primitive building materials employed, mere earth and 
brushwood, the construction of such dams is: a serious engineering task and calls for the 
simultaneous: employment of an amount of labour which is often beyond local resources, especially 
while the colony is still young. Hence it would be easy to illustrate the demand for labour which 
50 Man is related to have made upon the neighbouring territories of Shan-shan, Yen-ch’'i, and 
Kucha by parallels taken from modern irrigation works which have been effected in the Tarim 
Basin since the present Chinese administration was established after the downfall of Vakab Béy's 
régime.” Nor can any one familiar with the ‘ mass psychology’ of modern Turkestan feel surprise 
at the popular imagination of the time having attributed the success of So Man's engineering feat 
to the miracle which Li Tao-yiian's story describes. M. Chavannes has already called attention 
to the curious resemblance it bears-to the fight between Achilles and the River Xanthus related in 
the Iliad," 

Li Tao-yilan's text does not give a date for the foundation of the agricultural colony at 
Lou-lan, But there are indications, I think, which show that he or his source placed the event in 
the period of the Later Hans. In the first place, it should be noticed that the commentator 
Chitian Tsu-wang, already referred to above, mentions as one of his critical reasons against the 
authenticity of the story that the title of ‘ Erh-shih general’ did not exist under the Second Han 
Dynasty." Evitlently he must have had some ground for assuming that this chronological placing 
of the story was intended or implied. In the second place, 1 may point out, with all the reserve 
due from a non-Sinologist, that the name of So Man and the main fact related of him bear 
a curious similarity to what a passage‘of the biography of Pan Yung, contained in the Later Han 
Annals, tells us of a precursor of this famous Chinese general, In M. Chavannes' translation of 
this biography we read that in the year corresponding to a.n. 119 the governor of Tun-huang, 
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© (Cf. cegarding this dam the graphic and detailed account 
given by Dr. Hedin, Arie fe Zeniral-Anem, pp. 2ag 6q. 
The tumulinous scenes animually enacted at the fina) dosing 
of this dam, and the stories of intentional human sacrifice 
connected with it, curiously recall the legendary setting of the 
account of So Man's barrage. 

* Cf, Huntington, Pals of Arid, p. 265 sqq. Prof. Hunt- 
ington. righily points to Tikkenlik 2s ‘ essentially the modern 
representative of Lou-lan’, but takes too gloamy a view as to 
its immediate future, The information collected by me in 
1gt5 showed that Tikkenlik still continues to flourish mot- 
withstanding the difficulties which the frequent changes in the 
maim terminal course of the Tarim create, and which are far 
more eerious than the alleged salinity of the water. In roty 


T heard the Lopliks at Abdal complaining of ihe constraction 
of a new big dam above ‘Tikkenlik os the canse which had 
Pee ore ee: ee from reaching their 


™ Thus 1 was told at Maral-bishi that the first con- 
struction of the barrage above referred to could be effected 
only with the help of great contingents of forced labour 
brought by the Chinese from the oxses of Kushgar and 
Yarkand, See for a similar instance in the Khotan region, 
above, Pip. 203 sq. 

* Ch Toung-pao, 1905, px 568, note g. 

" See did; note t. 

“Cl Chavannes, Trait généraux chinols, Toungspoe, 
1906, p. 246, . 
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Ts‘ao Tsung, sent the Chang-shihk So Pan #* yf at the head of a thousand men to establish a military 

colony at I-wu or Hami. The kings of Anterior Chij-shih (Turfan) and of Shan-shan made their 

submission to So Pan, who, however, some months later perished in an attack of the Muns and the 

tribe of Posterior Chil-shih (Guchen region). The first part of the names So Pan and So Man is r 
identical, so also is the story of their dispatch from Tun-huang with a thousand men to establish 

a military colony. The locality indicated differs, it is true, but in each case it is the first cultivable 

tract beyond Tun-huang reached by the northern and central routes respectively. Is it possible 

that the name of an historical personage was foisted into a local anecdote about the military colony 

established at Lou-lan at approximately the same period, the founder of which was no longer 

gemembered by name? It must be left to others to clear up the question. 

In any case our examination of Li Tao-yttan's passage about the ‘town of Lou-lan’ and of his Stoty rela- 
Story of its foundation has made it quite clear that the source from which he drew his information rea 
knew of the existence of a Chinese military colony, occupying the same position in which we find 
the ruins of the Lou-lan Site and bearing the very name attested for this by the documents found 
there. The period from which this information approximately dates cannot be far removed from 
the time of the occupation of the Lou-lan Site as proved by our archaeological evidence. 

it only remains for us to consider briefly what the concluding portion of Li Tao-yilan’s above- Li Tao- _ 
quoted passage states about the final course of the /Ya, i.e. the Kuruk-darya. Its waters after Lope Se i 
passing the town of Louw-lan are said there ‘to empty themselves in the Vw marshes, which are 
those called by the [Shad] ching the Pw-chang lake. The water accumulates in the north-east of 
Shan-shan and in the south-west of the Town of the Dragon.’ My explorations of 1914 and 1915 
have definitely proved that the ancient river-beds skirting the Lou-lan Site found their termination 
further east in dried-ap marshes by the western shores of that great salt-encrusted lake-bed which 
in the SAué ching and also in the Former Han Annals bears the alternative names Pu-ch'ang \ake 
or ' Marsh of Salt ‘* 

It must be reserved for my detailed report on these explorations to show how closely the Li Tao- 
observations then made bear out the account which our earliest Chinese records give of the extent beat of 
and character of the ancient ‘Salt Marsh’, Here I shall confine myself to the mention of those the Dragoa’, 
topographical facts which help to explain the data contained in Li Tao-yitan's description of the 
Pu-ch'ang lake. Their interest reveals itself at once when we consider the statement made at the 
end of the passage just quoted, about the water accumulating ‘in the north-east of Shan-shan and 
in the south-west of the Town of the Dragon’. The surveys effected in 1914 to the north-east of 
the Lou-lan Site, and briefly summarized in my paper A Third Fourney of Exploration in Central 
Asia, \eave no doubt that by the legendary ‘Town of the Dragon’ is meant the great belt of high, 
wind-eroded clay ridges, or Mesas, which I found extending from the vicinity of the ancient Han 
castrum (Z.£.) north-castwards for a distance of close on thirty miles.* These Mesas, rising with 
precipitous walls to heights of a hundred feet and more, are quite distinct in appearance from the 
usual Yardang ridges, and yo back in their origin to an earlier geological age, though the agency 
which created them, wind-erosion, is the same. By their bold shapes and fantastic outlines they 
constantly suggest visions of castles, bastioned town walls, Stipas, and the like.™ 


= Cf. Wylie, Notes on Western Regions, J. Anthrop. Inst., 
x. p. 84. 

“ See G./, xlvili, pp. 127 8q,, with Fig. 14, which shows 
one of these Mesas (Z.F°). For the ancient cas/ram found 
near the south-west end of the Mesa belt, cf. fid., p. 124, 
On the rough provisional sketch-map attached to this paper 
the position of this belt may be approximately indicated as 


lying along and sonth of the letters nx in the entry tor 
peszxt, A detailed delineation of this ground will be 
found in Map No, 32 of the t: 500,000 Atlas of our Central- 
Asian surveys now in preparation, 

* Mesas of the same type, but in-a far thinner string 
and jower, are met with between the wells of Achchik-kuduk 
and Kum-kuduk on the caravan track skirting the southern 
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The identification of this Mesa area with the “Town of the Dragon’ is proved both by the 
situation which the already-quoted passage indicates for it, relative to Shan-shan and the marshes 
réceiving the ‘waters of the Ho’, and by the description of the.‘ Town of the Dragon‘ given in the 
text immediately following. In regard to the first 1 may point out that if ' the water accumulates 
in the north-east of Shan-shan and in the south-west of the Town of the Dragon ’, the latter must 
necessarily be situated to the north-east of Shan-shan, i,e. the Charkhlik-Miran tract. Nowa glance 
at even the rough, small-scale sketch-map-accompanying my above-quoted paper and illustrating my 
explorations of 1913-15 is enough to show that this is exactly the bearing from the Charkhlik-Mirain 
tract to the Mesa belt stretching north-east of Lowdan, It is along the shore of the ancient salt- 
encrusted lake-bed, stretching thence south-westwards to the vicinity of the Chainut-kél lagoons, that 


the terminations of the various old river-beds representing branches of the Kuruk-darya could be 


traced by us, and on this ground must be placed the terminal marshes referred to by Li Tao-ytian, 


The description given of the ‘Town of the Dragon’ in the immediately succeeding passage is 
equally convincing. ‘ The Town of the Dragon is the site of the town in which at one time resicled 
Chiang Lai 36 #§. This was a great kingdom of the Eu: An overflow of the P'u-ch'ang lake covered 
up the capital of this kingdom. The foundations [of this town] are still preserved; they are very 
extensive. If at sunrise one starts from the western gate one arrives at sunset at the eastern gate. 
At the scarped foot of this town a canal had been made. On the line which has survived of it, the 
wind blowing has gradually produced the form of a dragon, which with its face turned westwards 
regards the lake. It is from this that the name of the Town of the Dragon is derived. ™ 

We see here quite plainly that the name ‘ Town of the Dragon’ was borne not by the remains 
of a real town, but by a striking natural formation, that great array of high Mesas already referred 
to, which in ancient times must have presented themselves to the imagination of wayfarers—yust as 
they did to ours when we passed here in February, 1914, the first travellers for many centuries 
through this desolate wilderness of clay and salt—like the walls and mansions of some huge ruined 
city, The very extent of it given in the description, a long day's journey from one city gate to the 
other, which otherwise might seem like a fanciful exaggeration, fully confirms our identification. 
For it took usa long day's march on February 27, 1914, to pass through that portion of the Mesa 
belt which the ancient Chinese route, as then correctly traced by me, traverses.” I am unable to 
decide to which particular clay ridge, if any, the explanation given of the origin of the name ' Dragon 
‘Town' referred. But it is curious to note in it what looks like a correct comprehension of the 
conspicuous part played by wind-erosion on this ground. 

What follows in Li Tao-yiian's notice about the physical characteristics of the region adjoining 
the ‘ Town of the Dragon’ confirms our belief in the accurate local knowledge possessed by the 
authority from which he borrowed his statements of Lou-lan topography, ‘This region has an 
extent of a thousand li; it is entirely formed of salt, but of salt in a hard and solid state. The 
travellers who pass through it spread pieces of felt for all their domestic animals in order to make 
them sleep on these. If one digs beneath the soil, one finds blocks of salt, big as large cushions, 
which aré piled up one above the other in regular fashion. [In this country there are] as it were 
mists which rise and clouds which float, and rarely does one make out the stars and the sun, Little 
is found there of living animals and plenty of demons and strange beings, 


share of the great dritd-ap sali seay see Deser! Cathay, + ancient lake-bed of the Swlo Ho, further east, see wid., 
yp. G22 sqq. The identification with the ‘Town of the pp, 533 4aq. q 
Dragon’, there proposed, has been proved by the explorations * See Chavannes, J"onng-pas, to0g. p. S71: 

of my ‘third journey to be erroneous For another and " Cl. Third Journey of Raploration, GJ. xlviii, p. 127, 
larger area covered with auch high clay terraces, marking an 
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If we except the statement about the extent of the region, which it is impossible tocheck as the 
direction and limits of measurement are not definitely indicated," and make due allowance for 
Chinese faith in the existence of ‘demons and strange beings’, still as robust now as ever, every 
point of this description i is fully supportédby the observations I made on that trying journey of ten 
days by which in 1914 1 traced the line of the ancient Chinese route to Lou-lan where it passed 
throngh, or skirted, the great” salt-encrusted sea-bed." We have there a perfectly correct 
description of the hard crumpled-up crust of salt covering the whole bottom of the ancient dried-ip 
Lop Sea across and along which the Chinese route to Lou-lan led. The big cakes and hummocks 
of hard salt which compose the surface of this vast, dismal expanse, and show below it in the 
jnoumerable cracks and fissures, are just as the old Chinese account graphically describes them.” 
Without the precaution of spreading felts, which wayfarers of old, benighted on such ground, were 
evidently accustomed to resort to, not even hardy camels, and still less any other domestic animals, 
coild find a minimum.of rest and comfort during halts, The constant winds blowing across these 
great wastes, especially from the east-north-east, and carrying with them fine dust, the product of 
ceaseless erosion, must make the hazy skies we experienced there in February and March a regular 
feature almost all the year round, Later in the spring and during the summer Burdans with their 
thick clouds of dust must be frequent. The total absence of animal life on and around the salt- 
encrusted dry sea-bed was striking and impressive even for us who came from the dead land 
of Lou-lan. 

Li Tao-yilan's notice concludes with the following instructive remarks: ‘[The region in which 
is found the Town of the Dragon] touches, on the west, Shan-shan #f 3 and connects, on the east, 
with the Three Sand Deserts = = tp. It constitutes the northern limit of the lake. This is why the 
Pou-ch'ang [lake] also bears the name of the Marsh of Salt Bj 38’ I have already pointed out in 
a note that the ‘Three Sand Deserts’ obviously correspond to the desert of the ‘ Three Ridges 
Sands’ = if #b which the We /io mentions as being passed, at their northern extremity, by the 
central route." The place meant is the belt of high dunes crossed by the caravan track from Tun- 
huang, a short distance north-east of Bésh- toghrak. From this point to the west as far as Lowlan 
there extends a well-defined region, that portion of the great Lop depression which contains only 
wastes of dried-up salt lake and bare clay, fringed by the Kuruk-tagh glacis, This region is correctly 
described in Li Tao-yfian’s notice as forming the northern border of the P‘u-ch‘ang lake, ie. that 
portion of the old Lop-nor marshes which, at the period from which his information dates, still held 
water, at least in places. That this portion has undergone considerable shrinkage within historical 
times through the progress of desiccation is a belief which | share with Professor Huntington. But 
the question is not one which calls for examination here, 


* Tf we may assume that the extent of a thousand Ii was 
intended to represent the distance ftom the easternmost edge 
of the habitable Lou-lan area to the spot where the ancient 
route passed the northernmost point of the ‘Three Sand 
Deserts’ (I take these to be identical with the desert of the 
‘ Three Ridges Sanda’ of the Wei lio; see above, pp. 418 8q., 
and below, chap, xiv. sec. ji), the measurement ie remarkably 
accurate. From my Camp xcix near the last ruin traced on 
the Lou-lan side (Z./.) to Camp czii in the sandy belt north- 
east of Bésh-toghrak, where I place the passage of the * Three 
Ridges Sands’, the aggregate of my marches along the 
lint of the ancient Chinese route as measured by the cyclo- 


meter amounted (6 230 miles, This corresponds closely to 
1,900 li, taking the mile as equal to 5 li, which on level desert 
ground T have found an ordinarily correct estimate, 

*" Ci. my Third Journey of Exploration, G.J., xviii, pp. 
127 8qq- 

“ For a graphic description of the salt-encrusted sea- 
bottom where Prof. Huntington crossed it further south, of, 
Pulse of Asia, pp. 25% 8q.; also the photograph reproduced 
in the frontispiece of that work. 

" Cf. above, note 38 and p. 418; Chavannes, Teng 
fae, 1905; P- 529. 
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Senn X1—THE ABANDONMENT OF LOU-LAN 


I am unable to trace any Chinese record relating to the military colony established at Lou-lan 
of a date later than that to which Li Tao-yiian's notice may belong. We know that after the close of 
the Eastern Chin Dynasty (4.0. 317-420) and the division of the empire between North and South all 
attempts at asserting Chinese predominance in the Western Countries ceased for over two centurics. 
When, under the Sui dynasty (4.0. '589-618), interest in those distant regions revived, the imperial 
commissioner Pei Chii, collecting information at what now is’ Kan-chou,.wrote in a.p. 608 his 
‘Treatise with maps.on the Western Countries’. But the account he gives of the three routes 
which were then open to these territories clearly shows that by that time the We /io’s * route of* 
the Centre ', passing north of the P'u-ch‘ang lake and through Lou-lan, was no longer known.’ 

This negative evidence of the records cannot tell us when the route actually became closed. 
But we may safely assume that this event was not far removed from the time when the Lou-lan 
Site was abandoned. And for the approximate determination of this we have fortunately definite 
archaeological evidence to guide us. That the abandonment of the Chinese station at Louan took 
place some time during the fourth century 4.p,, and probably not long after its first third, is. proved 
by the fact that among the numerous Chinese dated records found at the ruined station I..A. there 
are only three belonging to the fourth century, and of these none later than 4.p. 330, Against 
these we have not less than fifteen in my own collection dating from the years A.D, 263-70, with at 
least six more of the same years brought away by Dr. Hedin." Equally convincing is the evidence 
of the coins, In the course of my explorations of 1906 and of 1914 1 recovered an aggregate of 
over five hundred copper coins from the whole Lou-lan area, Yet among this great array of coins 
there ig not a single piece showing a type later than those issued during Han times and down to the 
Western Chin dynasty. 

Whereas the time of abandonment of the Lou-lan site and of the once important route passing 
through it may thus be considered as approximately fixed, we are not in a position at present to 
make a safe assertion as to the direct cause of this abandonment. In view of the chronological 
coincidence it would be tempting at first sight to seck this cause solely in the cessation of Chinese 
political control westwards, which took place in the course of the fourth century a.p., and the 
considerable reduction of trade intercourse with the Western Countries which is likely to have 
accompanied it. But this assumption would not by itself suffice to explain why, on the reassertion 
of Chinese authority in the Tarim Basin before the middle of the seventh century, no attempt was 
made to reopen the Lou-lan route. [t was certainly the shortest line of communication between 
Tun-hwang and the great oases along the southern foot of the T'ien-shan, and, as Li Tao-yilan’s 
commentary shows, a clear recollection of it had survived in China until only about a century 
earlier, 

We are thus led to conclude that the abandonment of the Low-lan route must have been 
connected with, or else followed in the interval by, that great physical change, disappearance of an 


* Ch Chavannes, 7 owag-pao, 1905, P. 5394. note a7 ales 
Richthofen, Cire, i. pp. §29 «Pel Chii’s central route 
let through ‘Torflin, Kaorachahr, Kochi, and, no per 
reached the first place, asthe modem Chinese high roa 
does, via Himi His southern route followed the line Shan- 
wien, Yowies (Khotan), et. The rontes mentioned by 
P’el Chia are the same which, ay seen: from the T'ang Annals, 
were in use afier the reconquest of Eastern Turkesiin as 


long as Chinese control lusted. 

* Cf, above, p. 408. To. the two documenta. of aon ate 
and g30 there must be added a third, of an, gro, in Dr. Medin's 
collection; wee Herr Himly's paper in Hedin, Ceafral atsra 
vind Tike, i, Po tga. 

* See Horr Himly's paper, dvi, 

' For a synopsis of the coins found at Lou-lan in 1906, 
see below, Appendix. 2. 
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adequate supply of water, which has since turned the once habitable area between the extant Lop 
marshes and the Kuruk-tagh into the lifeless wilderness of wind-eroded clay, salt, and sand now 
found there. We have seen above that the difficulty about water must already have been serious 
during the period when Lou-lan was still occupied by a Chinese station; for there is evidence of this 
- difficulty both in a record from the site and in what Li Tao-yiian's story tells us about the foundation 
of So Man's military colony.* | 
It is easy to realize even now what change the drying-up of the Kuruk-darya and of the canals 
dependent upon it must have brought about in the Lou-lan region. But we have no adequate materials 
for determining what was the immediate cause of this drying-up, and in what way it proceeded. The 
Progress of general or regional desiccation, i.e. a diminution of the water-supply from all sources 
reaching the Konche-darya and Tarim; a gradual diversion of the waters previously feeding the Kuruk- 
darya into a southern branch of the Tarim through some natural process affecting all deltas; failure 
of maintaining barrages, ¢te,, which previously assured a sufficient head of water for the Kurnuk-<larya, 
through the disappearance of an effective administration, internal troubles, etc.,.—all these and others 
besides might be causes adequate in themselves to bring about that great change in the physical 
evnditions of the Lou-lan region, Which of them were actually at work is a question which the total 
want of definite records does not allow the critical student to answer even in a tentative fashion. 
There is, however, one observation I made at the ruins which suggests thar the change, 
whatever its direct cause was, did not come over the doomed settlement suddenly. The thick 
layers of consolidated sheep-tung which covered and protected the floors of the large and well- 
constructed dwelling L.B. rv" point to this building, once probably the residence of a local notable, 
having served for a fairly long number of years as a shed for flocks. Such base use of a structure 
which at the time seems still to have been in a state-of substantial repair is best explicable on the 
assumption that the site, though no longer capable of cultivation or permanent occupation, retained 
enough vegetation, with a minimum supply of water, to be fit for use as a grazing ground. The 
fact of ruins: both at the Niya Site and at Miran showing signs of similar use by herdsmen, after 
these settlements had become deserted, distinctly supports this inference." But even this last 
lingering trace of life is likely to have vanished from the Lou-lan Site before Tang times, if the 
negative evidence of coins and other antiquarian finds may be trusted, 


Section XII.—LIST OF ANTIGUES FROM LOU-LAN SITE 
MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS FOUND AT LOU-LAN SITE, L.A. 
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L.A. oot Pottery fr., hanil-made, of ill-levigated light 
red clay, fired on an open hearth (7) and: smothered’ (?). 
Outer surface orig. covered with black, and had incised 
om, of lines and circles, Much sand-wom, 24° 2" x 
a. 


L.A, 002. Pottery fr, hand-made, of wellelovigated 
rey clay, fred onan open hwarth, Quer face ‘corru- 
gated as L.A, 00246; vi IL 0624; 1B, 1. ti-v. 006; 
prob. by contact with woven rush-work in which the pot 
was shaped. ‘This mat-matking ia found on early Chinese 
pottery, and was freely used on the pottery found in the 
dolmens of Japan. 1%" x 13," x 4". 


* See above, p. gti and pp. 427 99. 
* See above, P. goo. 


L.A. 003, Pottery fr., of hard ped clay covered: insite 
and out with deep blie-green glaze, Possibly: Chinese. 
rhe’ xa x}. | 

L.A. 004, Pottery fr., trimmed ronnd and pierced for 
bse ad @ spinning-whorl., Diam. 1A,", thickness 2°. 

L.A. 008, (4mileS of LA.) Base of red stoneware 
vase, wheel-made and hiln-fired; mud-coloured clay: with 
red haematitic face ; surface mneh crackled, Prols. Chinese. 
Diam. 23". 


LA. 006. Pottery lamp, hand-made, of ill-levigrated 


clay; hemispherical, with side pinched out to take wick. 
Cf LA. a, 001. Diam. 22", hah", FIL XXXVI. 


" CE above, p. 245; below, chap. xu: see, i 
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L.A. 007. a-b, Two pottery fra. prob. from same 
vessel, of flaky yellow clay. Outside covered with thick 
deep blue-green glare, largely flaked off. Body softer 
than Chinese-made ware; prob, local make showing 
Weatern influence. (a) 4 "x ah; (6) 4" x 387; thickness 
tH! 

L.A. 008 Pottery fr,, from hanil-made jar with globular 
bods and open mouth, Rim ia nearly ag. in section anil 
very closely overhangs body, Poorly levigated clay, very 
hand fired to #ealing-wax colour; surface black. “Smothered" 
ware. 23° x "x7. 

L.A. 009, Pottery fr. from neck of vase, hand-made, of 
poorly Jevigaied clay, fired) on on open hearth anil 
‘smothered’,  Incised V-shaped pattern on neck 2h” x 
ok*x 9". PL Xxxvi. 


L.A. ooro, Pottery fr. from ehoulider of vessel, hani- 
made, of poorly levigated binck clay, hand and cvenly fired. 
Gn shoulder, incised orn. of squares filled with diagonal 
hatching; below, line of tooth-pattern dividing this from 
plain-surface. Handle has been broken off. g"x 3" x9": 

L.A. oom, Pottery fr., hand-made, of ill-levigated black 
clay, hard and evenly fired.. 13" x1)" xj”. 


L.A, oor, Stucco fr. stamped with relief pattern, rosettes 
with the leaves bent as the arma of a torbine. Back 
Nat; front accidentally burnt. Grey clay. 2”« 04", Pi, 
AAXVIL 


L.A, oo1g. Bronze buckle wiili tongue on hinge. Cast 
bronze, Rounded with two oval lights, Found 17, xii, 06, 
iE'x 19", Pl xxxvi. 


L.A. oo, Fr, of bronze dagger or sword-blade. 
Broken close by hilt and towards point, Central rib; 
remains of cross-piece by atiachment, Found 17. xil, o6, 
Length 2§", widih by hile 09", by point end 12", PL 
KXXVL 

L.A. oo1g. Bronze rivet head, smooth, cirenlur, convex, 
with part of stem. Found 17 xii. e6. Diam, ¢, 4", 

L.A. oor6. Limestone whetstone, broken, lenticular 
sechon, worn on one fice, ground smooth all over. ‘Found 
17. i. 06, Length 23”. 

L.A, oor7. (W, of) Bronze arrow-head; blade iri- 
angalar in section, each face slightly leal-ahaped, Hexa- 
pom! shalt formed try cutting back aq. the angles of the 
blade. “‘T'imces of iron tang. Triangular hollow in: one 
ide. CEN. of C. teg. 001, and T. 007. Condition 
Bod, Found 17. aii, of) Length 1§*, Pl. XXIX, 

For others similar see L.A, 0069, o0%2, mm. oor. 


L.A. oo18. (Wof,) Jasper flake, brown: one plain face 
‘with bulb, ve other with akarp transverse rib. Found 
1y-2iL 06, Length 1°, 

L.A. oor, (W. of) Jasper blade, mauled thrown; one 


face nbbed, both eiles torkeil. Foun! 17. mil. of, 
er iS 
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L.A. ooz0, {N. of} Circular bronze boss with arn. of 
: pojnted quatrefoil stiached to centre by iran ball. Candition 
fair. Shield or harness boss, Found 17. xi1,06, Diam, 
ay°- PL XXXVI. 


L.A. 0021. Bronze rod, condition ftir. Found 18. xii. of. 
xe xg". Pe xXxxve 

L.A. 0082, Broa: felts ones tseaae: in ear Found 
13, xii, 06. Tyg ey” Bq 


L.A. 0029. Sask ot doshas Hook, beaksa od \eihe 
rouniled outside, pechrpirarillargen appa 
Found 18, xii, 06. Length 5°; width at straight end §*, 
ar curved end 2", Pl, <xxvi. 


L,A. 0024. Bronze nail with flat round head ; stem oblong: 
in section; condition fair. Wound 18, 2if of. Letigth 7", 
(lian: of head Q*. 

L.A. 0025. Bronxe nail ay L.A. coz4; broken, condition 
bad. Found ea. ai. o6, Length j*, dian: of head 2". 
L.A. 0026. Bronze rivet-plate, oblong, pierced at each 
ent: with tivet through one hole. Condition fair. Found 

a2, xi, 06. 1 “xy. 

L.A. ooa7. Fr. of bronze mirror, curved eige. On 
back, broadl plain border, row of triangular outwardt- 
‘poitting rays, then tow of straight cross-bars, then 
plain band, Cendition good. Found 22. xii. of; Gr. 
M. rye", thickness at edge 4", thickness inside 4". Pl, 
XXIX. 

L.A. oo38. Fr. of bronze mirror; ci. L.A. oor7, 
Broad thickened rim, no orn... condition good. Found 
ta. xi 06. Gr. MM. nf”, thickness at edge Jy", thickness 
inside iy". 

L.A, cozg. Fr, of bronze mirror; cf L.A. 0027, 
‘Broad thickened rim divided by groove from central plane, 
ho orm, condition gout. Fouml 22. xii 06. Gr AL 
if”, thickness at edge 9”, thickness inside J", PI XXIK. 

L.A. oogo. Fr. of bronze nail of rivet, Round bol- 
low overhanging head; pin oblong in section, divides 
into two. Found sz, ‘si 06. Length 3"; diam. of 
ieact 4°. 

L.A. 0og8. Bronze bar, oblong in section, condition bad. 
Found a2, xii. 06, xix" 

L.A. 0039. Bronze spatula made of emall rod beaten 
at one end into curved sqtnded: bowl; condlition: filr. 
CL LA. oo48 anit coro, Found 2s. sii. 06. Length 
yy”, diam. of rod J", breadth of spatula 2°. 

L.A. 0040. Bronze bar, oblong in section, bent round 
into & V, with oop point; ends beaten flat : : condition good, 
Found ea. zii,o6, Length of each arm 14’. PL XXTX- 

L.A. 0041. Bronze bar, oblong in section; one end 


beaten into 2 book; condition good. Found 23. xii. 06. 
1 xa xa" 


& 


' L.A. 0042. Leon rod, slightly thicker at one end than the 


ether; condition bad. Tool, auch as drill, 


Found 22, xii. 
o6. 1" x A" yes 
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L.A. 0043. Fist fepering Groae atrip, broken at broad 
enl, Inside, incised line close to edge and, cows of 
punched dots slanting diagonally towards other edge. Other 
side plain; condition good. Found 23. xiii 06, J" xj" to 

aks. © 

LA. oo44. Oblong bronze plate; cf, L.A. co26. 
Not pierced; condition good, Found 22. xii. 06. 4," x 
Mx’: 

L.A, 0045, Bronze rivet-plate, oblorig, brokenone end; 
efL.A. 0026. Only one hole, no rivet; condition good. 
Found 22. sii.o6. $4°* yy" x dy": 


*1..A. 0046, Elliptical bronze binding-ring, made of flat 
strip bent. Enila do not quite meet. Contlition good, 
Fou! 22. xi, of. ~ Diam. 3," =} width }". 


L.A. oo§7 Lemp of bronze slag, Diam. 2°. 


L.A. oo48, Bronze spatula o L.A. 0039, bul smaller 
and bent: condijjon poor, Founi) #2. xi), of. Length 
e ef", diam. 1", width of spatula 2”. 

L.A. 004g, Bronze ring with incised 2rrow on flat oval 
bezel (broken). Condition fair. Found 22. xii-06, Diam, 
of, width 9y*, width of bezel: 3”. 

L.A. 0050. Bronze harness-buckle or catch, witli iron 
attachment (or \angné ?) at 6, end, incurving sites, and 
other end pointed. In section would be aq. ; only upper 
édpes are bevelled, Condition good. Cf, Anceent Khofan, li. 
Pit. M.oe1.g. Founil 22, xi ob. 143°x }*. PL xXxxvh 

L.A. oo§1. Bronze link (?), perhaps from harness. Shape 
as Char. 0078, but with long triangular opening towards aq. 
end. Condition fair, Found 22. xii, 06. Length gh”, 
width « 3". PLXXXVL 


L.A, oog2, Bronze plaque, lentoid in shape with long 
flat tongne projecting from middle of one side and doubled 
under it, Rivet holes fa centre of plaque and end of 
tongue, corresponding w each other. Cf LA. vit. 
oo4, oof. Found 22. xii, o6) Plaque 1f,"x3". Pl. 
XIX. 

L.A. oo§3. Bronze ring from harness, triangular in 
section ; condition good; part of small iron ring attached. 
Found 22. xii. 06. Width 9°, diam.1)°. Pl. XXXVI. 

L.A. 0054, Bronze rivet-plate; cf, L.A. 0026, 0045. 
One end intact, roumled, with one hole; other end broken, 
fe *3' x dy 

L.A. 0055. Bronze wire, sq. in section, bent into ring; 
cf. L.A. 0046; condition good. Found:22,xii-06, Width 
of wire 4", diam. of ring Ay" xy)”. 

L.A. 0056. Bronze loop-handle, of mirror (?), Handle 
en, an elliptical ring at end of short stem, surface hallowed 
between raised edges; end for attachment, solid shick!- 
shaped with two rivets projecting upwards, Condition fair, 
Found 18, aii, 06, Length of whole 2)"; of handle with- 
out attachment pilaté 4°, Pl, XXXVL. 

L.A, 0057, Bronze ring, round in section: condition 
good. Found 18. xio6. Diam. 9. PL XXIX. 
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L.A. oos8 Fr. of moulded bronze orn. circular, with 
hollow central boss-and flat scalloped edge; cf. V-S. 0035, 
Condition fair. Found 18. xii. o6. Gr, M. 1%, 

L.A. oo§9.. Lump of bronze slag broken from end of 
bar. Found 13. 2i 06. 4° x }* x4," 

L.A, oo60. Two frs. of bronze ring, outside incise:! 
with cross-lines. Found 18. xil,o6. Diam. ¢, 4", thick- 
ness ¥4.". 

L.A. oo61. Wedge cov.-tablet with seal cay. (1§"x% 1"), 
empty, Biank. Bleached and split; point end perished: 
Found at eroded ruin near N. wall 10" x 2"* 44", 


L.A. 0062, Fr. of blown-glass vessel, thick-walled, of 
yellowish-white translucent glass, On outsile, part of 
wheel-ground hollow ellipse, Found 22. xi, 06. Gr, M. 
A", thickness yy". 

L.A. 0063. Fr, of crystal, rough cube, yellowish, Found 
29. Zit, of. xi" * yu ‘ 

L.A. oo64. Fr. of blown glass, greenish-white, trans- 
Iscent, Found 22, xi of. 3% x4"x 9°. 


L.A. 0065. Fr, of yellow cornelian. Found 22. xii, 06. 
ve *P. 

L.A, 0066. (j mile S. of.) Strip of cast bronze open- 
work, Pattern of floral scrolj-work, confused, Rich 
effect produced by innumerable mised dots on both 
sides; possibly intended to hold enamel, which haz now 
wholly disappeared. One side corroded by sand, 
gy xa"x}". PL XXXVL 


L.A. 0067. Bronze hook and eye; leart-shaped oye 
with sq. hole through which is flat hook; other end of hook 
pierced and broken. Found 20. xii. 06. Length ofeye 0", 
of hook 3". PL XXIX. 


L.A. 0068. Lead spinning-whorl; fini disc, pierced. 
Found zo, xii,.06, For others see L.A. o097-98, oo108, 
eCO10p, COFT4, 09137, 09197: Diam. §", thickness }*. 


L.A. 0069. Bronze arrow-head of iype L.A. oo17, burt 
with no depressions in sides, Point flat; condition good, 
Found zo. xii,.o6. Length ry" Pi. XXIX. 


L,A. oo7o. Fr. of blown glass, pale green, translaceni. 
On outside part of (wo wheel-grouni! hollow ellipses. Found 
270. xi..06. Gr. M. 9", thickness J". 


L.A, oo71-0075. Five fra. of blown glass: oo7y is. 
pale green, the others yellowish-white, transincent. 077, 
oo72, eo7g are faceled in wheel-ground planes; 0077 
has groups Of borizontal engraved bands; 0075 (rim) is 
plain, Found 20, sil. 06, Gr. M. from 4" to 4°, thick- 
ness Jj" to J", 

L.A. 0076. Fr. of pottery lamp a« L.A. 006, 1. oat, 
Din, 3", h. 2”, 

L.A. 0077. Iron chisel blade (7). Roi! «j, ‘in section, 
wiih two sides tapering to give brow! Mat end. From other 
end projects alender lang sq. in section, 9)" «4°, 
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L.A. 0078. Fr. of bronze mirror; cf, LA. ooz7. No 
om., edge thickunedl; condilion good, Gr, M. 14", thick- 
nese Jy", at edge 4% 

L.A. co7o. Fr. of bronze slag. 14" xj": 

L.A, 0080, Bronze strip, oblomg in section, bent into 
rude ring; ch TuA, ooyé, Condition fair, Dian, #, 
width 3. 


L.A. oo8:, Fr. of thin plate bronze; bad conitian, 
Found 6, xii. 06. 24° 24"x 4". 

L.A.oo8. Bronze arrow-head, type of L.A. oor, with 
triangular depression in one side. Sharp point; remains 
of iron tang; condition bad. Length with tang 19", with- 
oul 1p". TM. XXIX. 


L.A. 0083. Strip of bronze wil both sides bent over 
to make agroore or channtl Carved to form part 
of circle of which diam. would bev, 1’. Condition bad, 
enils broken (?}, Length a’ P*thicknes¢.$". PLXAXXV1. 


L.A. O08. Fr, of bronze mirror like IA. 9029; 
conilition fair, Gr ML 1", thickness )* to 4”. 

L.A. oo08s5, Fr, of bronze mirror; cf. L.A. coors. Gr. M. 
I", thickness 4", 

L.A. 0086, Bronze rod with spiral twist wlong half its 
length; condition. fair, Length 2]", diam, 34° 10 4". 
PL XXEX, 

L.A. 0087. Bronze wire bent into oval strap-ring, 
broken, dinmeond i section: condition bad, Gr. diam. 
rg” 

L.A. 0088. Bronze loop. At one end rod is beaten 
out convex, but nearer the bend it is flat and decorated 
with double incised «diagonals, Narrow and thick at 
bend, and at other end beaten out thin and broad, Broken 
at each end at pierced holes cormesponding, through which 

a nvet fastened the bronze on to a stout suck (?) leavi 


loop at end free, Lengih to bend 14", widthe ge", 
PL XXXVI. 


L.A. o089. Bronze strap-loop; <f, LA, 1. fi. oo10; 
midile closed. 434," x 2", thickness 2" to ay", PlXXXVI. 


L.A.ocogo. Fr. of iron rod with tang, point woken, 2q, 
in section; ¢£ LA. eog7. Length +3", diam. 2". 


L.A. ooo1 Fr. of iron tool with one broad fat end, 
prob. chisel; ef, L.A. oo77. Length 3°, breadih of 
blade 4", . 

L.A. oog2. Tron tool; ef L.A. coz; an cogs, Seems 
complete but for missing handle Long thin tang, ehort 
binde witening lo wedge point, Leng) 2,3,", lengli of 
handle spike 14*, width of blade 3". 

L.A, 0093. Strip of iron, oblong in ‘section, Went inte 
V kirerp. Une end doubled interally on Itself, fir on one 
side, ihen on other, making wide looped top. Possibly 
entt of horse's hit, Brought by Yokiwa Akhin, 19% xq" 

“2, PLXXX¥L 


*» 


(Chap. XI 


ciset! Uevice, not clear, Diam, 2", width 3" w 3". PA. 
eis 

L.A. 009g. Rough strip of lead, bei iy x} x i’- 

L.A. 0096. Fiat iron ring, bad condition. Brougly by 
Tokhta Akhiin. Diam, tyy*, width « yh" 

L.A. 0097-0098. Two lead spi whorls, es L.A. 

e068, Brought by Tokhts Akhiin, Diam, 3” and 4", 
thickness }" and J", oagy Pl. XXIx. 

L.A. 0099. Iron rod, sq. in section, splintered sti) 
broken, Length 1)", thickness (max.) 9", * 

L.A, oo1o0, Fr, of pottery vase, hand-maule, of grey 
elny showitig wiilte granulitions:: owiside covered with 
green. streaky, fitintly lustrous glare, Fok) #8. fl, 06, 
Gr. M. 24”, thickness 2", 

L.A. ooror, Jasper biade, dark grey ; bulb on one face, 
the other with central rit; both-edges worked. Found 
18. xi,o6. Length 12°, 


L.A, oo1e2. Jasper blade, grey-brown; bulb on one face, 
the other ribbed; bath edges worked. Found 18. xii 06. 
Lengih 23)".: 

LA, 00103-00105. Three miniature bronze bells, 
apherical | grelot* type, as N. core, Hollow ball alir be- 
low, with loose bead clapper anil suspension ting, -oo10] 
corroded and slit joined up. Diam. 4", PL. xxIx, 

L.A. co1eG. Round bronze button, convex, hollowed 
on inside, from which projects long shank plerced with 

attachment bole, Foun! ¢8..xii, 06. Diam. 44°, length 

of shank 24°, Pl, XXXVI. 


L.A, 00107, Bronze ring, with inclsed linear design on 
bezel; condition good, Found 18. xii,.06. Diam, 2" x j*. 
width 9," x)". Pl X&Ix, 

L.A. oo1o8-oo109, Two lead spinning-whorts: oo108 
iit form of flattetiod cone, ‘co1og of dive, plerced; ef, LA, 
0068. Found 18, xi 06. ooro8, diam, 23°, thickness 
}. Pi XXIX. osos09, diam, §", thickness 4”. 


L.A. oono. Sq, bronze rivet-plate or washer; 
oer mm centre; slightly concave. Found 18, xii. 06. 
* i. - ; 4 

L.A. oor, Bronze strap-ring, D-shaped; surface 
lat one side, rounded the other; condition good. Found 
18, xi, 06, Diam. 3*x J", thickness y,” to 7". PL 


L.A. ooua. Ring of gold wire simost sq. in section. 
Diam, 4°. 

LA. potig. ‘Fr. of bronze mirror. On back, above, 
part ' bortler pattern of radiating lines; of: L.A. e927. 
Below, hal and forepart of winged dmgon in relief ; 
mou open. showing tecth and tongue; large scales om 
neck j rounded wing as in term-votta handles from Yotkan. 
Chinese utyle.. Gr. M. 12") thickness "to yi". Pi. XXIX. 


Sec. xii] 


L.A. oouwg. Lead epinning-whorl, as LA.oo68. Diam. 
a7 thickness 

L.A. cong. Bronze rivet with hollow pyramidal head; 
condiijon fair. Length of side 3°) 1. of bend }. 

L.A. oom6. Bronze ring, with flat besel, Traces o! 
incised device, unrecognizable, Diam, (27, width 9°. 

L.A. oony7. Lead spinning-whorl, as L.A. 0o68. Diam. 
a", thick ee i fh’ 

L.A.oous. Bronze ring, with settimg for circular stone ; 
condition good. Diam. 4*, width. 4" to 4”. Pi. XXIX, 
eL.A. ootig. Bronze ring, formed by bending. round 
a fiat strip narrowed at each end to a point; condition 

good, Diam. 4° 9", width 7 lo 5". PL xxIN. 

L.A. 00120, Bronze rod, widening into curved spatula 
end: broken at Handle end; ef. TA. 0039. Condition 
goowk Length 1}9", diam. gy", width of spaula 9". 

L.A. oo1rat, Bronze rod, sq, in section, spike projecting 
from one end; condition good. Diam, §", length of rod 
18", of apike 9. 


L.A. oom. Head of bronze rivet, round, hollow; cl. 


[.A. 0025. Condition poor. Diam. 4°. 
L.A. oorg, Bronze rivet-plate, with rivel through one 


end, and traces of aq, hole in the break at other end; cf. 


L.A. ooa6: 9" x 3. 

L.A. oora4. Fr. of bronze rod, oval in section. 
a" diam. 4": 

L.A. coors. Lump of bronze, roughly apherical, with 
hole pierced in one side, perhaps for heal of rivet. Diam. 
ve | 

L.A. oo16. Fr. of biown glass, from mouth of vessel; 
yellowish-white, trana/ucemt, plain sq. im Gr M. Ff, 
thickness Jy”, orig. diam, ¢. 5° 

L.A. oor7., Glass imitation gem, cut in +eibochon', 
greenish, cloudy ; perhaps for. appliqué on.glass, 9x yy" 
fe": 

L.A. oom8 Rounded lump of glass, green, translucent, 
broken; prob. slag. 9" x 4°. 

L.A. oorgo. Paste bead, cjlniion)s ‘spatses= groin, 
Found £2, xii.o6. gi" x)". 

L.A. oo1gi. Pitch ring, rough and fiat on one side, 
rounded and worked smooth the other. Diam. outside 1”, 
inside 5,". 

L.A. 00132. String of twenty-five beads :—1 bugle 
af black paste with white combings; 5 flattened spheroids, 
translawent dark blue. glass; 2 ' nasturtium-seed ' beads, 


Length 


transhicent greenish-white glass; « double-spheroid, amber- 


coloured glass; 2 discoids, translucent blue glass; 2 sq. 
bugles, opaque bhie: glass; + triangular bugle, transiacent 
green glass; 1 ‘nastartium-sced" bead, opaque blue glass; 
1 faceted cube, blue glazed frit; 1. spheroid, blue, yellow, 
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and red siteferd glass; 1 spheroid, opaque light blue 
glass; 3 bugles, opaque light yellow glass; 1 triple nng 
bead, hine translucent glass; 1 bugle, translucent green 
glass; © ting bead, scored, tranglocent blue ginss;: 6 
roughly faceted spheroid, transhicent dark blue ginss. 
Found 22, xii, 06, Gr. diam, 4°, er length pi)” Pl. 
XNIX. 

L.A, oo133. Dise of horn (7), cu) across the grain; 
hole through centre, }” to 2" in diam, Found 22. xif. 06. 
Diam, 14", 


L.A. oorgq. Lignite seal, cubical, with bmad rounded 
loop-hanidle:on top, One side of the oblong stamp slightly 
chipped; corners rounded; design, symmetrical spirals 
armnged asa Swastika. $)°x24"x4*. Founil 18. xii. 06. 
Pl, XXTX, 


L.A. 00135. Paste bead, bottle-shaped, pierced length- 
ways but briken actoss, black with white «piri! inlay 
bands, Found 23. xii,06, Diam. j," to j°, length of Ir. 
oo: PleXxXI, 


L.A. oo1g6. String of eight beads :—1 roughly spherical, 
comelian; 0 lentoid, faceted; pale greem translucent: glass; 
3 flattened épheroids, opaque blue glass; 1 discoid, 
translucent dark blue glass; 2 spheroids, light green 
paste; and ring of blue-grey steatite, Gr, diam, 4°, gr. 
tength j”. 

L.A. 00197. Lead spinning-whorl, flat disc pierced, 
av L.A. 0068 Found 22, xiii of. Diam, 3", -thick- 
ness 4”, 

L.A. 00198. (§ mile S.of.) Fr, of shoe-sole of woven 
string, hard and compact, encrusted with sand and brittle. 
Found 29. sii,06. 377% 14", 


L.A. Oorg9. a-e. String of five glass beads -—(.) jale 
blue, form of carinated tumbler. Pl. XxIx; (4) fheeted 
lentoid, purple; (¢) spheroid, translucent blue; (¢) three- 
faceted bugle, amber yellow; (¢) double spheroid, amber 
yellow.. Gr. diam. 4", gr. length 4”. 


L,A, 00140. Glass bead, blue spheroid, Diam. 4". 
L.A. 00141. String of five beads — discoid, dark bine 
translucent lass; 2 spheroids, dull gras-green paste ; 

1 ring and 1 spheroid, blue-grey opaque glass. Gr, diam, 
gh length 4%". | 

L.A. 00142, Disc of white stone: Diam. 4", thick- 
ness }*. 

L.A. 00143. Cowrie shell; hole pierced, fe in diam. 
Length ,". 

L.A. 00144. Bead of red cornelian, half of spheroid, 
roughly cot, Diam. §°. 

L.A. oorg§. (2 or 3 miles E. of.) Jade celt, green ; faces 
polished anc sides left rough; phy rm hp Found 


by Mullah, 20. sii. o6. See R.A. Smith in fan, xi, 6, 
No. gz. Length a’, PL-xXXX, 
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L.A. 00146. Pottery fr., hand-made, of well-tevigated dark 


grey cliy, eventy fired, apparently shepetl in a wicker 
basket as iA, oo. rfg*xag" xr. f PL XXXVE 


L.A. 00147. Fr. of buff sitk quilted garment (f), three 
or four layers thick, and crossed for the tmost part by 
parallel seams. 3" to 4° apart, ‘Torn and britile, ChL.A. 
rei, oor. Cor 8° xg" 


L.A. oo$.* Shells. of Ie yreasen twrelaria, Tdun,’ 


Found in soil (hard sediment) 10° below brick omound 
LA. ap [Identified by Col. Godwin Austen. 


L.A. oo149. Fr, of cotton canvas, coarse while, plain 


weave, [Analysed by Dy, Haneuek.) 6)" x5". 

L.A. 00153. Jasper blade, purplidh black; tolb-cavity 
on one face, the other ribbed, and one edge worked 
Length 13,"- 

L.A. 00154. Jasper blade, brownish dark-grey ; bulb on one 
face, the other ribbed, both edges worked. Length 22", 
L.A. 00195. Jasper blade, dark grey; bulb on one 
face, the other ribbed, one edge worked. Length 2”, 
L.A. 00196, Jasper blade, black; bulb on one face, 

“he other ribbed, both edges worked. Length 19". 

L.A. oo1g7. Jasper blade, dark gn-y; bul on one face, 
ihe other with central nb, edges worked. Length 1”. 

L.A. oo18. Jasper blade, dark grey; bulb on one 
face, the other ribbed, edges worked, Length ry". 

L.A. oorgg. Jasper blade, green, one face ribbed, sand- 
wom. Length 1%)". 

L.A. oot60. Jasper point, black, with faked faces and 
worked edges, thickest at butt, dull point; the whole sand- 
worn. Seo R.A. Smith in Aan, xi, 6,.No. g2 Length 
gy”. PL Xx, 

L.A. oorg1, Fr, of bronze rod, 4)" i"™ 4’- 

L.A. oo16a. Fr. of lead slag. Length 1}". 

L.A, oor63. Fr. of bronze mirror (7); cf, L.A. 0027. 
Noorn. Gr. M. 4", 

L.A. 00164. Bronze bell of spherical '‘grelot’ type; 
clapper gone and suspension ring broken ; cf, LA. co1og, 
Diam. j”. 


L.A. oor65. a-e. Five glass beads, flattened [en- 
toids, translucent brown. Found 28. xii. 06. §"x x}, 
a-b. PL XXIX. 


peecy! a-h. Eight glass beads, dark blue, Semi-irans+ 
lucent :—1 triangular bugle, 1 ring, 9 flattened spheroids, 


2 faceted spheroids, and & ‘nasturtiumeed’. “Found 
18. xii.06, Gr, dium. }*, 


L.A. 00167. a-d, Four glass beads, gilded —1 double 
spheroid, 2 sphercidy, 4. cylindeieal ; ef L.A. 0171. 
Found 48. iil 26 Gr, diam, 3". 


L.A. 00168. a-d. Four irs. of blown glass, yellowieh- 
white, iranshicent; one has lamp of same glass on cuter 
sartace, prob. teritian! of applied thread-work,  Foninl 
18, xii,06, Gr ML 4", 


L.A. ooi6g. Ten beads:—3 trregular spheroids, mby 
{broken) ani cornelian ; z irregular spheroids, white clalce-« 
dony; 1 spheroid, crystal; 2 dumb-bells, yellow paste ; 
1 dumb-bell, bloc paste; 4 ribbed spheroid, translucent 
‘light green glass, Found 18..xii,06. Gr. M. 4". 


L.A, oorjo. Ten glass beads :—x spheroid, translucent 
green glass and 3 bine; 1 ribbed spberoid, pale bloc 
transtucent, glass; @ flattened spheroids, opaque light 
ae 3 Tings (two joined), opaque black paste, Gr. 


L.A. oor71. ad, Four ginss beads, gilded s—(a) triple, 
(8) double, (¢) single apberoid, (i?) elongated and tuilbons; 
cf. A.-Kisa, Dav Gler tm Alferiomr, p. 834; Woolley and 
Maclver, Karanvg, po Te. (iy PL XXIX. 


L.A, oor7a. Seven beads:—1 spheroid, crystal; 3 fs, 
of cornelian, broken; 2 brown glass, one flat, one #q. in 
dection; 1 bugle, yellow paste, fr. of; 1 green glass, five 
rings joimed. Found by Jasvant Singh about Stipa, 
18. xii. 06. Gro ML. 


L.A, ooryg.a-c, Three frs. of blown glass, yellowiali- 
while, translucent; one shows rim, round in stction, solid, 
apparently of bowl; another has remains of moulded pattern 
in relief. Gr. M4", (a) PI. XXTX. 


L.A. oor74. 8-e. Misc. bronze frs. :—{) point of arrow- 
head ; cf. L.A, oofg; (#) small! lump of slag; (¢-r) wires 
bent to form rings; (7) part. of om, in plate bronze; 
broken, but shown trefoil, Foun!’ 13. xii, 06, Gr 
iM. 4’. 


L.A. oory7, a-h, Misc, bronze frs,:—(q) snail) with 
pyramidal head. Pi XXIN; (6) mail with pear-shaped 
head.’ Fl XXIX; (¢) nail with circular head; (a) stud 
with banjoshaped base. Fl. XXIX; (9 fr. of rod aquin 
section; (/) fe of bronze slags (p) fre of earring 
(A) string of small ‘ goose-nye" coins, ¢. 16, corroded into 
solid tube'c. 4° in diam, PL NXIX. Found: on, oftded 
ground, 18. xii, 06, Gr, M, 54°. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN, OR NEAR, RUIN LA. c 


L.A. 1. oot. Bronze ring, ribbed and orm with raised 
band of cable pattern, its ends Battened at juncture; hard 
green patina. Diam, 9°, width 9°. Pl, xxix. 


LA.1.002 Roll of yellow silk fabric, unused; very 
dry and brittle; broken in two; plain weave, Found on 
completely eroded grounil, 5. of LA, Stipa am! near 


Co 


L.A. +. Length complete 1°69", diam, 24°x 1". Sce 
above, pp- 373 8q- PI. XXXVIT. 

L.A. 1 iin Oblong tablet ; pieces split from each long 
edge. Olv. blank: Rev. 4 Il. Khar. faint. 4)" x 14° 
x2". 


L.A, Liles Oblong tablet, Oso. biank; note out in 
oncedge. Ree. 5 IL Khar., faint, 49%" x 1" x sy" 


LA.+. ti, oot. Fr. of short-pile woollen carpet (in two 
pieces), Construction like L.A. v1. ji. 0046, but finer in 
texture. Tufts on back closer together laterally and 

e shorter, Figure pile very short and compact. Colours 
used—a very rich claret, bright blue, dark brown (natural), 
light brown, anil buff, on a claret ground; pattern unin- 
telligible. Much wor; colours where present very bright. 

1 84" x1! (irregular) and 8” x54", Pl. XXXVI. 


L.A. 1, fil. 001. Wooden bar, fla, widened towards 
centre, where js hole 1° diam, lined with leather to prevent 
friction by object revolving within it; ends sq.; at each 
end a hole j* diam. Prob. a stay, e. g. for churn, pegged 
to elther side of barre! and receiving top of spindle which 
would be turned by a handle above. Neatly finished with 
bevelled edges ; well preserved; ef. L.A. rv. iii 00%. 
Length 9°33", breadth 33° to 24" at centre, thickness J”. 


LA. iv. & Piece of tamarisk wood covered with 
bark. On inside 2 I Khar., faint, by complete end, and 
traces of Khar. by broken end. Much sand-encrusted. 
ro" xa" x 

L.A, 1. iv. 6. Wedge cov,-tablet. (ir. seal cay, (74" 
x+*), 2}" from sq, end, empty; blank. Aer. blank, 
oh" x19" x2" to A”. 


L.A. t.iv.7. Three frs, of paper MS., sand-encrasted, 
showing remains of five ll, Khar. in straggling hand, rather 
faint, on one side, Largest fr. «. 4° 3". 


L.A. &. Iv, 1, a-b. Two sets of wooden armour 
scales (?), six in (2) and five in (2). Flat sq.-headed 
‘labels* with w points Two holes pierced 
through sq. head, having sunken border at each end. 
Work careless; neither size nor position of holes uniform. 
Average size 3" 1" x4". (a) PL XXxXv, 


LA. t fv. oor Pottery fr,, fine-grained, hard-baked, 
covered with dark green glaze and orn, with incised scroll 
or floral pattern, Part of flat dish. Prob. local fabric, 
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the glaze showing Western influence. 3)°x 2h" xe. 8°. 
Pi Tv, 

L.A. 1 iv. oo2, Fr. of pottery vessel of }mnl! thick 
grey clay covered on both sides with finely crackled leaf 
green glize. Chinese, Han type. +” x4" x 9° 

L.A. i iv. 00g. Fr. of mica. 1§*x 1)" xy”. 

L.A. 1, iv. 004. Pottery fr., disc, slightly concave, ground 
anid pierced to form spinning-whorl, Convex side roughly 
polished, Clay coarse and Diack, hand-made. Diam, 13", 
thickness 2°. PL XXXVL 

L.A. t. iv. 005. Rim of bronze dish (?), distorted ; 
condition good. 2° x f°. 

L.A, t. iv. 006-007. Pair of wooden sticks, round 
and tapering, sand-encrusted ; cot roughly flash at broad 
end; perhaps eating-sticks, Cf M.Tagh,a.oorg. Length 
84°, diam, $” to 4". 

L.A. 1. iv. 008. Bowl of wooden spoon; cf, L.A, vi, 
i. 00177, but bowl here slightly hollowed; ster broken, 
Width of bow! 173", thickness 3”, handle 4." x 3°, 

L.A. Liv. 00g. Wooden ‘chiiluk’; carefully rounded 
atick with roughly pointed end, near which is a notch ail 
round; carved out of one piece with a * hammer-head* or 
flat cross-piece, thickened at hack lo receive it. See also 
LB. rv, i. 009; N, x1m i. coz; Ka 1 008. Length 43°, 
diam. y*, iength of cross-piece 2)”, width of cross-piece 
$4". Ph Xxxy, 

L.A.tiv. oo10, Piaited string handle, thick goat's-hair. 
34” x iy". : 

L.A. t.iv.oon, Fabric frs.; brown red and buff woollen 
and fine silk, with frs, of leather and of yellow, red, and 
scarlet felt. [Analysed by Dr. Hanausek.] Average length 
¢..5°, width ¢, 3%, 

L.A. . iv. oor. a-b. Two frs. of mica. Gr. M. 2”. 

L.A. 1, iv, 0013, Fr. of skin from a callosity, Gr. M. 2", 


L.A. t. iv. 0014, Smal! block of wood, <q. in section, 
with lines rudely incised, an one side equidistant (4” apart) 
and at right angles to length, on another side at angles, 
Perhaps u carpenter's rough measure and guide for dove- 
tailing. 23°x "sj. Pl. XNXV, 

L.A. 1. iv, oo1§.. Fr. of lacquered wooden bowl; fiat 
bottom of ; jacquered black on both aides. Gr. M. 43". 
L.A. 1. iv, 0016. Two frs. of thick paper, doubled and 
stuck together, On one, two of three Khar, chars, (7), 

Gr. M. 43" x 34". 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN RUIN LA. a 


L.A. 1. oot, Pottery lamp, hand-made, of ill-levigated 
reddish clay; lip only just pinched out; no firm base; cf. 
L.A, 006, Diam. 29”, H. 14". 


L.A. 1 002. Fabric frs,, of bull hemp and cotton 
materials of canvas-like texture, with fre, of buff lik and 


uv 


leather and of coarse brown matting woven of goat’s-hair 
string. *The cotton resembics mercerized cotton and was 
probably soaked in alkaline liquid.’ See Hanausek and 
Winton, Microscopy of Techical Products, New York, 
1907, P. 66, [Analysed by Dr, Hanausek.] Gr. fr. 
V a°x9". 
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L.A. t. 1, oor, Wedge cov.tablet, part of, Point cut 
off. Obr. seal cav, empty (195° 1"), 9 from aq. end; 
blank. Rev. blank, 4° x19" * oe" 


[Chap. XI 


Khar,, other end one |, Khar,, very faint, Zev, traces of 
two I Khar. at one end. Uuerly rotten and sarface almost 


destroyed. 84° x19" x9”. 


L.A. 1. IL oon, a-b. Two frs, of silk fabric; (a) white, L.A. «1. v. 001.. Fr. of bow! (2), with horizontal ridge 


very fresh, plain weave, part of $*-wide band. yxy: 
0) ee er eet ee C.3h 
x 23". 

L.A. ii. 00a, Dried muscle (?), knotted strip, appa- 
rently frayed out for use in stitching leather, Length ©. 9”. 

L.A. t ii, 00g. Wedge undertablet, fo, one |. 
Khar., faint. Ree. one |b. Khar. faint, Sanl-encrnuated, 
rotten, 53" x 28° x32", 

L.A. vy. 5 Oblong tablet, broken at one end, found 
embedded in Boor below platform. sr, one end three I. 


running round sides. Hard ¢laty-grey clay, wheebmade, 
kiin-fired, with deep leaf-green glaze on oulside, Prob. 
Chinese, Han dynasty, 3° x19" %", 

L.A. u, v.002. Round bronze bolt, pierced at one end 
and with sq. head at the other; condition good. Length 
28", dium. 7". Pl. XXXvVL 

L.A, 0. vi. 004 Wooden ‘inch’ measure; flat wooden 
strip incived on one side with nine cross-lines rye 
apart ; central line crossed again by diagonals, indicating 
use of decimal aystem: Warped. 139” (0-302 m.) x #2 
to ff x9". See ubove, p. 374 PL XXXY, 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN, OR NEAR, STRUCTURE LA. a 


L.A. mt. oor. Bronze arrow-head; type of L.A. 0017, 
conition poor. Length 14". Pl. XXIX. 


L.A. ot. 002, Pottery fr. fram edge of dish. Clay, 
pink and hard, covered with faintly lustrous pale green 
slip with blotches of darker green (manganese?). Prob. 
Chinese, Han dynasty, Length 13”. 


L.A. m, 00g. Bronze rivet with flat triangolar head 
having edges bevelled on top; condition fair, See LA. 
vi ti o0g, Length 1§". PL XXxIx. 


L.A. 1. 004. Lug of wooden bowl, lacquered Lng 
black, inside of bowl red applied: over black. See L.A. 
vi. 902, 4° x 0° x #*. 


L.A. 1m. 005. Fabric frs., inciuding small piece of coarse 
yellowish woollen fabrie, plain weave, with frayed threats 
of red wool and bit of knotted dark blue woollen cord, 
made in manner of military braid, sq, in section. [Analysed 
by Dr, Hanausek,] Fabric ro” x 1", card 4” x yy". 


L.A, mi, 006, Fr. of blown-giass vessel. Tope of 


two wheel-ground grooves on ontside. Yellowish-white 
translucent glass. Gr. M. 1)”, thickness: J”. 
L.A, mt. 007. Fr. of matting (?). Four quills, the 
plumnes trimmed off, pierced with two holes and threaded 
on one string. 1§° (orig. length) x 9°. 
L.A. ut L oot. Flat oblong piece of wood with 


L.A. mt. 1.002. Wooden writing style (2). Tapering 
stick trimmed to i in section and lanquered 
black ; black covered by a coat of reil lacquer for 13° from 
end, Length ¢”, diam. #* to ¥%"- 

L.A. mm. £003. Chip off wooden slip. Ode. two Il, 
Khar, faint. 1}* x 9° x gy’ 

L.A, 11, i. 3. Chip off wooden slip, Ov». one |, Khar. 
clear. hy xa x 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT DWELLING LA, jw 


L.A. iv. oo1, Wedge under-tabiet; pointed end much 
broken and bleached, Odr. four i. Khar. Zev, single 
Khar. char. atsq.end. Sofi, bleached, and cracked. From 
refuse to N.E of" x 2” x 4". 


L.A. rv. con, =Three frs. of rope of twisted grass or 
straw. Gr. length <. 2” 5°. : 


coats Had enveloped tablets LA. wy, H. 1-3. C. 
x1. 


L.A, r¥, 004, Two fra. of coarse woollen material. 


Warp of fine brown thread, very close; weft red and ochre 
yellow with aliernating bands of blue and white. All weft 
threads are two-ply. Satin weave throughout Many of 
the warp threads are floating on back, owing to decay of 
weft in places. Pattern, an all-over lozenge, open, in red, 
of 2° sides with rectangle of mixed red and yellow at the 
jenctions. Each lozenge is inhabited by a centre stem 
springing from one obtuse angle, dividing into two leaves, 
and bearing at top 2 spot to a flower, A narrow 

_ band of alternate blue and yellow, and white and yellow, 
flower, interrupted by the ted and yellow rectangle. 
Weaving close and regular ; colour well preserved, 9’ x 
8° and 5°14". PL XXXVIL 
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L.A. wv. ii. Rectang. double tablet. Cov.-tablet: 
gi" x29". Ole. seal cav, (14"x 19") with strings, bur 
seal gone. Above cov. two ll. Khor. below one | Khar., 
faint but legible, Aer. blank. 
Undertatler; Ole. seven Il, Khar., black and clear. 
Rev. blank. Weil preserved. 74," x 2}° x 1" (max.). 


L.A. rv. il, a. Rectang. double tablet. Cov.-tablet: 
6} 309". | Obs. seal cav. (14" x 2") empty. Mank. Ae. 
three Il. Kliar., first faint, others clear. 

Under-tablet: Ober. seven’ Il Khar,, all except first and 
geventh black and clear. Aer. blank. Weil. preserved, 

» owertabler-eplit: 6}"xag"x fp". Pi. SXVOL 


L.A. rv. ii. g. Rectang. double tablet, compleie. 
Covtabler; yy" x 4d". Ole. seal cav, (39° 09") with 
broken and traces of sealing of red clay. Blank. 
Kev, waces of one |. Khar. ronning almost diagonally 
mCrOES. 

Under-tablet: Ob. seven I. Khar. distinct except lower 
lines and L. end. ev; blank. Well preserved, but 
warped and split at ends, 114" x 49" 1h" (max.). 


LA. rv. iL oor. Two frs. of thick cotton fabric, 
brownith, very dirty, wrapped round Khar; tablets, L.A. rv, 
i, 2. Very close and firm-texture. Lines of raised 
wufis standing close together mun across the stuff at 
intervals of }" to J", and where these occur, two or three 
shoots of extra thick weft are carried across in such a way 
as to form a strong backing to the rows of tufts. Prob. 
intended for wear under armour, as a gambezon ; cf, L.A, 
corg7. [Analysed by Dr. Hanausek.] Gr. fr. to" x 59". 

L.A. rv. ii oor. Wooden bar, increasing in width at 
centre and at. ends, where are fioles, Prob. a stay for 

of churn ag L.A. 1. iii, oor. Neatly finished with 
bevelled edges; good condition; broken in half, bur 

“mended. Length 10”, thickness yy"; width 4” to af", 

diam, central hole 4%, end hole 3°. Pl, XXXY. 


L.A. fv.iv.1. Fr of rectang. under-tablet. (én, part 
of two ll Khar, Rev. blank. 2]* x 1" x 8” (max.). 

L.A. tv. v.51, Wedge cov.-tablet with empty seal cav. 
(29° 2") Ol blank Are, faint traces of one 1 Khar. 
near edge. Bleached and cracked t' 49" x2" x3" 
(mmax,} 

L.A, Iv, ¥. 2 Rectang, cov.-tablet with empty seal cay, 
(rr? x79"). Blank. Hard, but bleached and cracking, 
BE x 98” xy" (max. 

L.A. tv. v. g Oblong tablet. OJ+. four columns Khar. ; 
firet, faint, las at least three M,, second five IL, third five ll,, 
fourth three i, Ate. blank, Bleached, and edges peeling. 
tip" x 29° Xk": 

L.A. v.§ Wedge cov-tablet, wood perished, pom! 
end broken. Seal cav. (13° % 19") empty, but retaining 

i Oép. traces of Khar, chars. at eq.end. Aer. one 
. Khar, incomplete. 73° 2h" x)". 


L.A. rv. v. 6. Fr, of tablet. Gir. four !!, Khar. in- 
distinct: Aer. traces of four IL Khar. indistinct. Much 
perished, 5" x59"x 4". 


L.A. tv, ¥.7. Oblong tablet warped almost inio semi- 
circle, Op, traces of six Tl, Khar, only part distinct. 
Ree. traces of four columns Khar, Of four oF five IL each ; 
very clear, Wood bleached and much perished. 114," x 


bh * ye 

L.A. rv, v. 8 Wedge cov.-tablet, point end split away. 
Gér, empiy seal cay, tev. traces of part of one |. Khar. 
Surface decayed and encrusted. 8° 24". 


L.A. tv, v. 9. Wedge under-tablet, (5. seven Il. 
Khar,, six in column, seventh single; clear and black. 
Rev. blank.. Much bleached on rev.; split and peeling ut 
pointiend. 114° % 3h" x 4", 


L.A. rw. v.10. Oblong tablet, blank. Surface on both 
sides cracked and pecling, 74" x ayy" xf". 


L.A, Tv, v. 1 «Oblong tablet with one rounded end ; 
blank, Hard, but mich injured. 1° 3" x 29" x 4” max. 


L.A. fv.'v.13, Oval-topped tablet. Ose. two irregular 
columns Khar. of nine and seven [l., faded bat mostly clear. 
Res. blank. Well preserved, rev. bleached. 64° x 3)" 
“f°: PL XxXxvi. 


L.A. rv, v. 001. Piece of wood slightly curved; in centre 
sq. in sectlon, broader and thinner at rounded ends. 
Through each is a perpendicular hole, showing marks of 
a strap on outer edges, and through centre is oblong hole, 
horizontal. The convex side of bar has a concave groove 
worn lengthways, as if by constant friction from 2 rounded 
ae The concave undersurface is polished by wear 

all’ along its length. Prob. part of the saddle gear of 
2 pack-animal. Length 9", thickness 9° to 1”, width 1° 
to rz", diam, end holes 1°, centre hole 4" tog". PL XXXY. 


L.A. ty, y. 008, Fabric fre., including several pieces of 
woollen darrz, much torn, Structure of the latter, two-ply 
welt on fine warp} pattern apparently in transverse hands, 
as follows:—(1) Rows of dark blue circular rosettes, with 


foot heart-shaped petals and buff centres and buff dividing 


lines to petals, set out.diagonally on buff ground. This 
band (of an woeertain number of rows) ls bordered by hulf- 
lozenges in solid blue, the obtuse angles pointing outwards 

- and the acute angles joining. (2) A single row of lozenges 
in double outline, red, angle to angle, on bul ground. 
(3) A single row of dark blue rosettes as In (2) on salfron 
ground. (4) es (2). Then (1) again. Well made, colours 
fresh, thread pollen. Gr. fr. 53"x 4)". Pla xxxvII, 
MLIX. 

Also several fre. of buif and red woollen fabrics, loosely 
woven and of fine yarn, some rouphly sewn together; fr, 
of woven string shoe and of buif felt, Gr, length 104", 
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(Chap. XI 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN STRUCTURES LA, V AND VI 


L.A. v. 001, Fr. of wootles comb, with arched top; 
broken both sides; bad comiition, H..#}", length of 
tect 2", ¢. 4 teeth to 3”. 


L.A. ¥. |. § Oblong tablet, long slip split from. ‘Ole. 


blank. Aver. one }. Khar, faint; hard By xg xy". 


L.A. v.16. Wedge cov.tablet, Oly, peal-cav. (iy x 

14°), }° from sq. end, empty, plerced with hole ; blank. 

Rev. one short 1, Khar. (?), very faint, Bleached. 49" x 
1h” x 3". 

LA.v.L 7. Rectang. cov.-tabiet. br, seal cavi (14° 
xo) empty; blank. Aer. biunk. Bleached and split. 
7)" x4} xf" max. 

L.A. y-4i. 1. Wooden fire-stick, ‘female’, rectang, in 
section with four hearths’ close to one edgt, which bad 
been notched, In centre is hole, through which [s short 
thong attached to short pointed stick ; the other end conteal 
and showing sigus of fire; prob. an oll ' male’ fire-stick, 
broken and cut down for use a4 peg. See Joyce in 
Afan, xi. 3, No. 24, Fig. 5. Length of stink 39°, of 
pee 2}2". PIXXXV.. 

L.A. v. i a Oblong tablet. Gd». traces of four Il. 
Khar, very faint, er. the same, Wood hard, but 
surface perished. 34° x 09" = gy": 

L.A. ¥. li, 4. Rectang. cov-tablet, part of. Sides have 
heen split off and V-shaped notch cutimone end, (tr. 


seal cay. (r9" 3}"), emply; blank Rev. one |. Kiar. 
6p" x14" x" max. 

L.A. vi. oot, Bronze terminal, perhaps from curved rail 
of piece of furniture; outline nearly semicircular, ending in 
lioness’s head rudely cist, ‘Hollow and up to chin of 
lioness semicircular in section, being open beneath to ft 
on to. curved wooden (?) surface. Broken behind, Length 
2", diam. #”. Pi. XXXVI. 

L.A. vi, oo. Wooden leg of piece of furniture. 
Hevelled ring base ; round leg, starting thin, ewella to same 
diam. as foot, then narrows quickly. Above, fr. of tenon. 
Not turned, but trimmed round with a knife. Shows 
traces of green paint, part of leaf pattern. HH. 53", 
H. of foot 4°, diam, [* to. 1g" PL XXXY- 

EA, VL 003. ‘Tarigh (millet) grains from rubbish-heap. 

L.A. ¥1, 006. Bronze bell, ‘grelot’, a8 LA. cove, with 
suspension ting. Gr. ML 4". 

L.A. vi 007, Pottery fr. from hand-made vese! of 
poorly leviguted clay, hard-fired on an open hearth ancl 
blackened by ‘smothering *, Orn, at top with applied 
sirip which is notched; beneath this iv tow of single 
stamped circles at intervals, und below this again. iraces of 
incised’ orn. af*xXahx 9", PL XXXVI. 

L.A. vi, |. 1% Rectang. covetablet. @/r. seal cay. 
(tym X tye"). empty; blank er. blank. Bleached 
andl split, yyy" Mah” eye max 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED FROM REFUSE-HEAP L.A. 1. ib 


L.A. vi ii:1 Pottery fr., hand-made, of well-levigated 
clay, orn, on outside with three horizontal bands of comb- 
drawn "wave * pattern, from each othet by bands 
of incised lines, 474° % 94" is Pi, RXAVE 

L.A. vi, li. oro, Oblong tablet, (br. blarik: edges 
bevelled and V-shaped groove cut in middle of three sides, 
Rev, seven IL Khar, fain. 4" 2x9". 

L.A. V1, ii. o6% Part of tablet, afterwards cut into ellipse 
with three string grooves sawn. (Ge. two Tl. Khor. at one 
end, Rev, three tl. Khar, at sume end. Faint. 3§"x 
ah" 2. 

L.A. v1 fi, o62, Wedge cov.-tablet, pari of; broken at 
seal cay, Otc. one L Khar. at sq. end, faint, Jt, blank 
3 "xa" xs", 

L.A. vi ii. o64.. Fr. of cov-tablet. (én, part of empty 
seal cay, er. one |. Khar, faint. a4"x "x4". 

L.A. vi. il, o10a. Fr, of paper MS., showing portions of 
seven Il, Khar, on one side, gyre Pl NXXVIDL 
L.A. vI, di, o103. Fr. of paper MS., showing on one side 
two Il, Khar,, almost complete, a” x99" Pl XX VIM. 
L.A. YL iL ory, Fr, of paper MS., broken on ull edges 
bui one, showing on one side part of four I, Early 
Sogdian. See Dr. A. Cowley, Anufher Undnowe Lan- 


F Jrom Eastern Turkestan, JRAS., Jan. tpt. 
Gr M.¢, 44" Pl, clin, 

L.A. vi, ii, oag4, Paper MS. (complete ?), showing on 
obv. seven IL Khar, clear, black; on rev. parts of two 
stoping Il. Khar. in larger hand, gf" 29". Pl. XXXIX, 


L.A. vi i. oag5. Strip of fine silk, plain, wndyed, 
showing two I. Khar, incomplete, on one side, 4°% 9" 
Pi. XKXIX. 


L.A, vill. o2g6. Fr, of paper MS,, much torn ; showing 
remains of aix IL Khar. Grint, tn etraggting band, on one 
side, 69" x 2", 

L.A. v1, ii, oon a, Rim of lacquered wooden vessel, 
ir. of; outside black, inside dark red with 9” band of 
black round top; edge rounded, Hy 14", lemgth 7°, 
thickness }2". 

L.A. vi. il, oor. b. Pottery fr. from body of vessel. 
Hand-made, of well-leviguied hard light grey clay, evenly 
fred; orm. with hand of incised wave-patiern, above which 
is series of shallow incised lines. 1y"x2p"x}, PL 
NXVL 


L.A. vi I, 002, Pottery fr., wheel-made, reddish-drab 


clay with buff slip, biln-fred. Tandle set borisontally, 
eh octal ER aey pe SE 
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vertically with round hole forcord. 2)" x 29" xc. 4" to 3". 
PL XXXVI 

L.A. vi. tl.oog. Paste bead, grooved all round to ronke 
‘one large ball flanked by twosmall; brick-red. Length) 3°, 
diam, 3," to #. 

L.A. vi. il. oo4. Pottery fr., hand-made, of well-leviguted 
black clay, hard and evenly. fired; decoration, incised 
parallel straight tines rather irregular, Gr. M; aj", thick- 
nese ¥". Pl. XXXVI 

L.A. vi. li. 00g. Fre. of bronze slag. Gr. M. 1)", 

L.A. vi, i, o06, Fr, of neck of bronze vessei(?). 

* Rim thickened and cat like teeth of saw; neck perpendi- 
cular but low; broken from-shoulder. HL. 2”, length 3°, 
~orig. diam. of neck 34°. 

L.A. v1, i, oe7, Bronze bar, sq, it séction, slightly 
curved, with anchor fluke at one end, and at the other 
a cliw to fil round 2 rot. On top, orn. of notches and 
incised diagonals Conilition good. Length 2%,", width 
¥s"- PL XXXVi, 

L.A. vt. i, oo8. Fr, of iron ring from hamest; section 
*j., condition bad. Diam. 14". 

L.A. viii. 00g. Bronze rivet with triangular head like 
L.A. itt. co3 ; condition faly. Length 1°. 

L.A. vi. li. oofo. Bronze strap-loop of bent wire, 
diamond in_section, prov. from light harness; figure-ol- 
eight shape with open middle and flat end for sewing into 
airap, 19" 9", diam, of wire }".. PIXXX. 

L.A. v1. ti. oom. Oval bronze strap-ring from larness, 
inside rounded, outside bevelled, aq. recess for atrap q'p” x 
f* in inner nim ; ss good. Diam. J" xp", thick- 
nese cj". Pl. XXIX 

L.A. VL li. oor. Fr. ‘of open-work moulded bronze 
strip. Floral orm., condition fair, perhaps orm, from belt. 
axa xyy | PL XIN, 

L.A. wi. ti. oo1g-0014, Two wooden combs with 
atched tops; oor3 is fr. only, co14 In good condition, 
votj, H. (incomplete) 1§*,-two teeth tog". oorg, H. 2", 
width #4", lengili of teeth 1”, four teeth to 2”, 


L.A. Vi. li. oo1g. Soapstone disc, round except on one 
side, where two flai stirfaces make a point; plerced in 
centre; cf LA. vir. 009: Diam. 14", diam. of jiole 
ys": thickness 3”. 

L.A. vi. i, co16. Wooden handle, tip-cat-shaped, ronghly 
rounded and tapering at eachend. In centre deep groove, 
rudely bevelled, for uttachment of rope, Length 43°, 
diam. 1", groove yy" xe. 4" PL XXXY, 


L.A. VL il. oor7-0018, Two wooden spoons, siraight ; 
handle rougtily sq. in section, spreads into thin fat rounded 
bowl; rudely cut. oor7, length 8", handle §” sq., bow! 
ed thick, tg" broad. oord, length. o*, handle 7," x44" 
section, bowl ' thick, 14° broad. cory, PL XXXvV, 


L.A. vi ti. 0019. Wooden seal-case, oblong, with edges 
rounded except on top. Three siting-grooves, and hole 
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pierced through ‘hottom of seal cay, One side of cay, 
broken away, Condition good. 2° tq"™ §", 


L.A. vi. fi, 0020. Wooden seal-case, 4s preceding, but 
with two strihg-grooves only, and cnt down on one side 
and across ends. Hole pierced horizontally through centre. 
17” oq. kr". 

L.A, vi. i, coat, Roughly rounded wooden stick, 
with knob at each end; one end tapers before knob ; 
handle for attachment, Length g$’, diam, gy” to $°. 
Pi XXX. 

L.A. vt iL oo33. Wooden stick, carefully roonded bar 
mot turned, At one end mode point; at other for 34° 
thinned down but not finished off, clearly for insertion in 
hollow holder of some Kind. $3° from unfinished part is 
black line painted all round, Wooden pen(?). Length 
7°, finished part §”, diam. of finished part §”, of an- 
finished 4" to 2", 

L.A. vi. iL, 002g. Fr. of wooden tool (?), with button 
end similar to that of L.A, 1. iv. oo9. Length 29", diam. 
}*. Pl, XXXV. 

L.A. vi. ii, oo24. Pottery disc chipped from vessel of 
dark grey clay, hand-made, well-levigated ; fired om an 
open earth and mat-marked; cf. L.A.ooa, Diam. 13°, 
thickness 3", 

L.A. vi. Li. o0a5. String sandal (L.). Sole formed of 
thick string plaited, the plait being then coiled flat and 
bound together by @ string passing transversely through 
sole, This string is prob. turned at edge and brought 
back, but sole is so compacted wiih wear that it {s im- 
possible to see clearly. Round edge of sole is series of 
short strings, Each is doubled and then twisted cable- 
wise, leaving loop at top. ‘The ends are passed down into 
atiea ol eole and there finished off, but no know apparent. 

These strings, set cloge together and wlanding an 
average height of 19°, form sides of shoe. They are 
not continuous all round, but are set in groups of four or 
five where most required: i.e, on outer edge, there are 
three groups on side of heel and foot and remains of 
another outside little toe; on inner edge, two groups on 
ingide of heel, one al instep (the strings bere sre 37-34" 
long to cover joint of toes), aml one wl side of great toe 
At point of sole is another group of (hree, strengthened 
with binding of string. ‘Through Ibops at top of all these 
another thick string was passed, crossing on front of fool, 
by which the whole was drawn tight and shoe fastened 
firmly. A loose string, hanging to group wt point of aole, 
prob. also sirengthened fastening, Under heel and toe- 
part of sole SaaS tee thong, Length 
ro}", or. width 3)" PL XXXVIL 

L.A. vi. LL ooa6, Leather shoe-sole (1..) and part of 
vamp; heel missing. Sole double, vamp stitched to it with 
fine string; worn; patch over little toe; dried fruit inside. 
Thx 4h" 

L.A. vi. li, 0027, Fabric frs,; coare yellowish woollen 
material, in texture and appearance similar to L.A, 1,003, 
and ‘small fr. of fine dark red woollen (?) stuff, Vellow 
fabric 1°6" x 10"! red 2” oq, 
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L.A. vi f+ oo28. Fr. of silk fabric, brownish yellow, 
finely corded, with bit of rough stick to which short edge 
wis evidently attached. Seam nmning lengthwise through 


silk. A banner(?). Silke c 1° gh"Xx6*; stick (broken) 


PT 
L.A. vt. iii 0029. Fr. of leather, thin, tanned. Gr. 
M. 43%: 


“L.A. vi, ti,o0go, a—b. Two leather shoes. («) KR. shoe 
complete, Upper made in two pieces, one forming the 
toe-piece, the other the beel-piece. Towards instep and 
middie of outside edge of foot-where these uppers mect, 
their top edges are cut down towards sole, ieaving wide: 
V-shaped gap. Marks of stitches. along top edges, for 
ahinding, Broken, Sole of single thickness, of” x 3° 
(broken). (#) Sole of 1. sandal, From hole between 
first and second foes come two thongs, secured ‘by knot 
below, Holes for similar thongs by edge half-way down 
each side and on each side of heel. Single thickness of 
leather, To" x 4h". 


L.A. vi. ii. 00g. Fr. of leather shoe; bee!-part of sole 
with sinew stitching round edges; coloured purple under- 
neath, 93° x 3)". 

L.A. vi. il. oog2. Shoe-sole of woven string, pari of; 
very close firm texture and much solidified by earth. 6}° 
x aR". 


L.A. vi. ti. 0099. a—b. Frs. of grass and leather 
rope. (a) Of twisted grass, doubled on itself and knotted 
mt intervals ofc. 1"; ends broken. Lengthy. a‘ 4", (6) Of 
twisted thongs ; one thong doubled upon itself to give two 
Strands, another (tied to the bend with sinew) giving the 
third ; second sinew binding at other end. Length, three 
sirands 7". 


L.A. vi. ii. 0034. Hemp-string (7) net, broken; for 
‘netting game; meshes «. 2° sq. i 


L.A. Vi. il. oog5. Fabric fra, rageed, including one 
picce of fine brick-red woollen material, loose Wexture, with 
stip of similar yellow stuf sewn-to it; two fis, of commer 
buff material, hemp, even ‘texture; and two scrape of fine 
buff silk, brittle. AN plain weave, [Analysed by. Dr, 
Hanausek.] Gr. length 1" 3". 

L.A. vi. li. 0036. Fabric frs., chiefly buff bemp and silk 
materials, with scrape of dark blue silk and brown fell anil 
piece of string and fine red woollen thread) ‘Texture of 
one piece of buff silk extremely fine. Ragged, plain 
sears [xentrerd by Dr. Hanausek.] Gy, length of 

ite, 8. 


L.A. ‘vi. iL 0097: Fr. of felt, light yellow, much caien 
away, (Gr, BM. 9", 


L.A. vi, il. 0038 Two bands of coarse woollen 
fabric, yellow; one single, edges oversewn; the other 
folded to give four layers thickness, much frayed. [Ana- 
lysed by Dr, Hanaunek.] Gr length of”. 


L.A. vi ti. 0039. White stone bead, sausage-chaped, 
pierced lengthways ; rudely cut. 419" x $)"- 

L.A. vi. ii. 0040. Miniature wooden spatula, with 
flat pointed binde. =3*x "10 7%". Pl Xxxv. 

L.A. VL. il. 0041. Goose feather, drab-coloured, Length 4°. 

L.A. yi. fi. 0042, Fr, of felt, chocolate brown, with 
remains.of woollen fabric sewn on face with dark blue 
wool, Woollen fabric has buff warp and red weft. Moch 
wor. Gr M..3". 

L.A. vi. il 0043. Two frs. of horsehair gauze, boi 

. 


warp and woof * wrapped-twine! and piece af dull purple 
plik twisted Into corl. For gauze see ales L.A. vt. ti, o960. 
Gauae, gr. im, 23") length of cord 24". PL XXXVI. 

L.A. vi. ii. 0044. Dried florets, stamens, etc. of zaffron (?), 
fied up In-amall piece of coarse woollen cloth. 

L.A. vi. i, 0045. a-b. Fabric fre. («) Fine striped 
woollen werrz, woven in «uifin twill, In bands of colour in 
following order :—deep red, dark green, yellow-greet, 
bright yellow, saffron, violet ; warp pale blue twisted yarn, 
rf’ x tyy". (6) Very fine figured ilk, with eccentric 
meandering lines of white, bearing occasional leaf-aond- 
Nower-like spots in green, blue, and yellow on tich red 
ground; warp crimson; weave a fine satin twill, 1)*x 
m. Plex 


L.A. vi. li, 0046. Fr. of coarse woollen pile-carpet, 
Warp of thin brown string; weft, four picks of loosely 
twisted yarn, well packed; pile, a sot woollen yarn, four- 
pin f 2° long, tured twice round each “end ‘-of warp 
forming a very firmy knot, “The length of pile je sometimes 
tnore than the 9". There ate about four rows 10 the inch 
(vertical), and qbowt ¢ight knotw to the inch (transverse) : 
= thirty-two to one ineh sg. On back, at intervals of five 
picks of welt, me rowe of long wootlen tufis. Tach mii 
consivts of two soft woollen yams, very slightly twisted 
and, 5° in length, slipped under every tenth ‘end * of 
warp, no knot being tied and the two ends of tuft floating 
free. The object of these may have been to prevent the 
eirpel’s slippimg on a smooth floor, 

The colours used are black, dull white, red, pink, buff, 
yellow, bright bli, A fine green occurs, tut may. be 
caused by damp and beat affecting the biuc accidentally. 
The ground colour is red and pink, with: indistinguishable 
patiern in lines, sometimes straight-and sometimes meun- 
dering, of the other colours. The order of the colours in 
aband which seems to be part of the border is:—red and 
Pink, white, tif, blue, black, red. The technique closely 
resembles that of the mxlern cheap Japanese rug. The 
tufis at back ate now absent, and the pile knot js more 
Qinple and pot so strong. The quality of wool (or fibre) 
is also inferior in the modern rug. Well preserved ; colours 
bright; wool very brittle, Sexo)" PL OOCVIL 

L.A. vi ll. ogo. a-g. Seven wooden writing-slips, 
blank, (4) und (4) complete, rest broken. Condition peod 
except (7) roulen. Gr. length (complete) gf”, 


Sec, xii] 
L.A. vt. il, oogr. Rectang. wooden label; blank; on 
a. 43x 
ayy". 


L.A. vt. Il. oog2. Wooden spatula, with flat narrow 


blade; good condition. 63"x gy" 10 B* Length of 
hlade 34", 
L.A. ¥U ii, 0053. Wooden stick, sq. in section with 


rounded ends, Chop-stick (7). Good condition. 8%” 
xs, 

L.A. vi. ii. 0054. Wooden writing-slip, lower end. 
Qty, one char, Chinese at top. Rev. blank. Good con- 

* dition. 33°x}". 

L.A. v1 fi. oos6. Wooden writing-slip, part of. Odr. 
six chars. Chin., indistinct. Aer. biank ; surface perished. 
Fair condition. 4)" x)". 

L.A. vt. li. 0097. Wooten spatula rudely cur from 
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Chin. wooden document, and showing remains of Chin. 
(illegible) on back of bowl. 4° 1$" to "x". 

L.A. vi. i. 0058. Wooden spoon; bow! slightly hol- 
lowed; rough: part of bowl! splitoff, Length 73", bow! 
fix ay. 

L.A. vi i. oo§9. Fr. of paper MS., dirty and omch 
torn; showing oo obv. parts of three Il, Chin. and on rey, 
three I. Khar. (see Chavannes, Documents chinais, p. 180, 
no. 918 and PL XXVIII) 5° x 3"- 


L.A. vi. ii Oo60. Frs. of horsehair gauze or sieve, 
open texture; ‘wrapped-twined’ weave; with edging of 
yellow felt and two circular pieces of the same attached to 
centre. ‘Thick strip of feh also connecting edge and 
centre. Felt is applied on both sides. Gauze broken, and 
mended with brown hair string. Cf. for gauze L.AW vi 
ii, 0043; also for edging N, xu. 0018 (Pt. XXVITH, Gr. 
M. of” x 64". 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT, OR FOUND NEAR, RUINS L.A. wi, ya, 1x 


L.A. vil. 002. a-e. Misc. lead and bronze frs, (o-) 
Three lead discs; loom-weighis(?), Diam. §*. 
@) One boseed hollow naii-head, bronze. Diam. 3°. 
(¢) Fr. of ear-ring ; part of orn. in green paste on bronze 
wire suspended from spring ring. Diam. §*. Pl. XXIx. 

L.A, vit. 1, Oblong tablet, rudely cot, Odv. surface 
insect-eaten; blank. 2er. two columns Khar, (seven and 
two ik}, very faint. Hard but split, 8)" x5"x 2". 

L.A. va. oot. Wooden comb with arched top as L.A. 
vi. fi, 0014; good condition. H, 2", widih }", length of 
teeth }", two teeth to 4". 

L.A. vm. 008. Lug of wooden bowl, lacquered, as 
L.A. ut. 004. Lug outside black, inside dark red over 
black. ‘Hole pierced for rivet (?) through side of bow! just 
below lug. Condition good, 23° x4"x}". 

L.A. vi. 003. Misc. silk, wool, and leather frs., 
including pieces of yellow felt, fine lamb«kin (7), buff silk, 
fine corded plum-colovred silk, and bit af fringe or tassel 
of whitish-yellow silk, frayed out from piece-silk. Gr. 
M. 7”, 

L.A. Vuil. 004. a-c. Misc. lead and bronze fre. («) 
Leaden disc; pierced; loom-weigiht? Diam. }*. (4) Three 
links (one broken) of bronze wire chain. Length 14”. 
(¢) Bronze buckle, iron tongue broken. 3°. 

L.A, vur-rx. oox, Lignite seal, lentoid, pierced hori- 
zontally, Ode. shows head facing L. wearing elaborate 
head-dress, er, animal facing L. Very rough work. 
x ie"x}" PL XXIx. 

L.A. vut-tx, 002. Soapstone disc, slate colour, irrégular, 
with circular pot central, sand-worn. Cf, L.A. 
vt. ti. cong. Diam, 13”. Pl XXXVI 


L.A, vill-1x. 003. Lump of bronze slag. Gr. M. +}”. 


L.A, vit-1x. 004. Bronze plaque, oblong, with central 
rivet-hole. At one end two tags bent over and broken, 
prob. to take a hinge; other end wedge-shaped. Prob. 
for attachment as L.A. oog2.. 13° x 3” x}. 


L.A. Vill-1x. 005. Bronze arrowhead; see L.A. oofg. 
Point sharp. Length 1)", with rect. haft 1", PL. XXIX. 


L.A. vat-ix. 006, Bronze plaque of ivy-icaf shape, with 
tongue once bent round and riveted to centre of plaque; 
cf L.A. cosa, 9” x3" xx,". Pl XXIX. 


L.A. vVul-ix. 007. Narrow pointed bronze tongue, 
with hole at blunt end; through this passes strip of 
bronze, the ends of which are bent round and riveted 
together, Perhaps of metal fringe on feather harness or 
armour ; cf, N. xiv.cop, tf xa" xy" Strip «4x 
i”. PL xxix. 

L.A. ¥yii-rx. 008. Iron arrow-head with long tang; 
head triangular in section, flanges much perished. Lengih 
$n". Jength of tang 14". PL XXIX. 

L.A. viti-rx. 009. Fr, of blown-giass vessel, yellowish- 
white, translucent. On outside, part of whee!-gronnd hollow 
ellipse, Gr. M. 1°, thickness 4”. 

L.A. Vil-Ix. 0010, Cone of yellow stone with point 
cat of, J° x s%" to yy”. 

L.A, yvut-tx.oom, Fr. of glass, translucent, yellow, with 
one smooth and rounded edge, others broken, 9° x §* 
x §°. 

L.A. vitt-ix, oor. Fr. of crystal, jagged, yellowish ; 
as L.A. co63. Gr. M. $2". 

L.A, VUl-tx, 0013-0014. Two frs. from blown-glass 
vessel, yellowish-white, transiucent. Outside wheel-ground 
in pattern of hollowed lozenges, Gr, M. 14°, thickness $”. 
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L.A. vin-1x, 0015, Fr. of bronze plate with cust relief 
orm, of Chin. character, Broken; use uncertam. 9°% 
A xg’. PLXXIX 

L.A. yur-rx. oor6, Bronze stiletto (7) of thin wire, one 
end pointed, the other curving into ring bit broken off. 
Length 2J", diam. yj". PL XXX. 

L.A. vim-1x. 0017. Red agate bead, part of; spheroid, 
Diam. «. §": 

L,A.vur-tx. oo18. Glass bead, ribbed bugle, dark green. 
transhicent, "xy". 

L.A. vi-tx, 0019. Fr. of glass bead, greenish-white, 
translucent spheroid, Diam. c. 9. 

L.A. vutt-tx. ooz0; Fr. of yellow cornelian; part of 
bead (?) yg" * ya" * 3" 

L.A. vVitl-1z, cout, White stone charm (?); one side 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


L.B, oo1 and 003. (2 miles N.of,) Two fra. of blown: 

dish, translucent yellow; mised ridge beneath 3 

this and ‘broken edges sand-corroded, Gr. M. 19°, thick- 
ness gly" tof", oor, Pl XXXVI. 

L.B. oo, (2 miles N. of) Fr. of blown-glass vessel, 
translucent yellowish-white; appliqué pattern of gisss 
thread in parallel bands. “T'ype assigned by A. Kisa (Des 
Glay im Allértume) to 310 century a.p, Gr. Mi ty" 
thickness y,*. 

L.B. 004. (2 mii N. of} Bronze strap-loop, wedge- 
shaped; cf, L.A. v1. i oro; condition good, Length 
13", length of hase 8", diam. of bronze”, Pl. XXXVL 

L.B. 005, (2 miles N. of,) Fr. of hallow bronze boss, 
conical, but with point cut off, HL.<. 9", orig. diam. «, 1”. 
PL XXIX. 

L.B. 006, (2 miles N.of) Bronze arrow-head; heavy 
ater, socketed for shaft; three barbs, thick and hardly 
differentiated {rom stem hy shallow grooves, so that section 
is Practically a triangle with rounded comers; nf C, tag: 
oor. Length.2*, Plo XXXVI. 

L.B, oo7, (2 miles N. of.) Jasper Make, dark grey, 
one flat face, the other imegularly ribbed, sand-wor. 
Length +2", 

LB. oo8. (2 miles N.of) Piece of bronze wire bent 
almost into a ring. Tham, of ring 9" x9", of wire yy" 
L.B. 00g, (2 miles N, of) Bronze relief orn. with 
tongne behind for attachment ; Moral design (?); condition 

good. yy" x4", PL XXIX. — 

L.B, coro, Wooden stick, roughly rounded at one end, 


shaved flat af the other, and cut to point. A pen (?).. 


Length 33", width §*, thickness §* to 2,*. 
*L.B. oon. Wooden stick, tapering suddenly to one 
end, gradually to the other. ‘Through the latter » smal) 


(Chap. XI 
concave ; in other flat side are cut four circular depressions ; 
pierced with two ys” holes from long cide to long edge. 
¥ xix 

L.A, viti-Ix. 0022. Three frs. of silk fabric, red, peach, 
and blue; very fie texture, ragged and brittle: red and 
bive of corded weave, peach plain. Gr. M. 5". 

L.A. vitt-rx. 002g, Pendant of green paste, roughly 
shaped as anake (7) Gr. M. §*- 

L.A. yi-rx. 0024. Glass bead, mde ihree-sidled bmgle, 
translucent brown, ff” * yy" 

L.A. VIl-Te 0025. White quartzite pebble. Diam. 4". 

L.A. mL Oblong tablet, radely cut. Obp, seven 
colamns Khar, (each with sever IL), very faint; surface 
perishing. Jer. ten columns Khur,, faint, Wood hard 

bat split, of sh" x 4h" ™ 8" Pl, XXX TEL 


FOUND AT LOU-LAN SITR LB, 


hale i pierced. Prob. 0 carpet-weaver's needle. For 
others see —N) xxiv, Viti. 007-8 and coro! xvi. oon; 
exxvul, § ood ; MLL, vil.cag: viilvoot-1o; LT rv, 1.006; 
ry, ¥, 0019; M.Tagh, a. 009, and Ka.t,o04. Length t1°, 
diam, 9" to yy". 

L.B. coors, Wooden pen (7), Rough stick with the 
bark on, split down centre and pointed, Length 7°, 
diam: 9". 

L.B. o6tg, Wooden beam (found at L.D. 1) with relief 
carving on one side. Between plain borders two continuous 
palm (?) branches interlace, and in oval apaces so formed 
are eight-petalled rosettes, Trianglesat sides much defaced, 
tut traces of half-rosettes. Tn one side, 1° 7° from end, 
wmortice 9} x 14° 12". Conuition fair, Cf, Straygowski, 
Kopt. Kunst, jh 66, Fig. 86. 3’ or" 469 x24" ri. 
MNXT. 


LB. oo. Fr. of carved wooden capital, ©. ond 
quarter ; found at LB. nm, Plan of top, an octofeil within 
the limits of a square. “The folle occupying the comers of 
the square are sharply pointed; those coinciding with the 
diameters, square-ended, Plan of necking, circular. 

From a simple chamfered astragal spring two whorls of 
eharpty serrated acanthus leaves, The lower, of four leaves 
meeting at their bases, rise half the height of capital and have 
their tops abruptly curved over on the line of Its diagonal 
section, and 40 designed asto occupy fully the sq. section of 
the block, ‘The second whorl has its Jeaves alvermating with 
the first, and rising from between ihe rapidly diverging 
edges of these to top of capital These aluo have the tips 
sharply recurved and hanging down, occupying the centres 
of sides of sq. contour. ‘From behind them spring R. and 
L., upward and ootward, curving volutes, meeting and 
curving downwards in pairs, at the upper angles of block ; 
« row of diminishing seeds following the lower edge of 
horn of volute. | 


Sec. xii] 


Chenseal peor eepleh Sado Corinthlane The leaves have 
no ‘eves’, and are channelled with V-shaped grooves from 
mid-tib to points of serration, The economy of cutting, and 
retention of orig. surfaces of cubical block, show character- 
istics reappearing in Byzantine carving, The octofoll upper 
plan and circular lower plan are found again in Byzantine 
capitals of Santa Sophia, Constantinople, and St. Mark's, 
Venice. Diam.at top 9%, at base 7°, HH. 73". Pl. Xxxit 

L.B. oo1g (From Sifipa.) Fr. of large blown-glass 
vessel, yellowish-white, translucent; outside orm, with 
hollow-ground circles. Gr, M. 2", thickness J”, 

L.B. 0018. Part of open-work wooden panel. 
Pattern an open trellis-work of diagonal bars, with large 
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wheels abont each point of junction. These touch cach 
other along the diagonals, but nat perpendicularly or hori- 
zontally, where they ore connected by vertical crosses. 
No relief carving. Rabbet at top and bottom. Condition 
good, 17h" x Oh x ahh = PL XXXIT 

L.B. cor. a-b. Two frs. of open-work wooden 
panel (joining), found at LB. v1, Pattern of wheels about 
junction points of diagonal lantice-work asin LE oon8 > bur 
ou smaller scale anc without vertical crosses. Condition fair. 
See 1.8, um 9024. 2° 24" 18" (joined) x 3”. PL XXXIIL 


L.B. oo20. Fr. of open-work wooden panel, carved 
from) one piece > pattern as L..B. 0018+ rotten and much 


split, 83°x 7° x 23". 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN RUINS LB, an 


LB. -m, oof Bronze ring, plam, made of flat strip, 
Diam: }4*. witlth 2", 

L.B. t-m1. 002, Fr. of bronze mirror, like L.A, 0049; 
condition good, Gr M, 19°, thickness §° 10 y°. PL 
XXIX. 


L.B, £-t1. 003. acpi enaisncenbancert ch. L.AJoos9. In 
each face a triangular point; remains 
of iron tang. Condition good, but Pada Length 2%". 


L.B, tm, 604. Part of bronze buckle (?}, rectang., 
with oblong stit for strap or attachment; condition good. 
Length (incomplete) 2°, width 2°, 

L.B, 1-11. 005. Silver ring with hollow bezel to inke 
circular stone, Diam, 1%, width §% to §*. Pi. XXIX. 

L.B, 1-1. 006. Bronze strip bent into ring; cf. L.A. 
0046; condition bad. Diam. 9°, width 9”. 

L.B. 1-mt. 007, Bar of mica. 1)" x)" xy" 

L.B, t-m. 008. Steatite spinning-whort; conical, but 
without poiot. TH. 9)”, diam, 2". 

L.B, a. 4. Stick of white stucco, hmoken; one side 
fattened. From Eo slope. 2} x 8”. 


L.By it. 6. Stucco reilef fr. Semicircula: convex plaque 
to curved. bar. In centre of plaque is circular 
jewel boss with ring round it. Round this is row of small 
flames curving clockwise, and with the hollows between 
them filled by beads, Oursitle again ie row of smaller 
ringed bosses alternating with hearts arranged blunt end 
to centre, Most of this orn. (applied) is missing, White 
stucco, Prob, part of head-dress of large stucco fig. 
Diam. «,. 4”. 


LB. u. 7. Stucco relief fr. of fame border, large scale, 
While stucco, burned. 64% x 38". 

L.B. 1. oot. a-b: Two frs. of mica. Gr. fr. 2j"x 9". 

L.B. nu. coz, Tapering wooden pin, sq. in section, 
with large ball at the thicker end; one piece of wood 
throughout, ball not wumed. Prob, pin used for fastening 


iste 


timber framework and adajted for architectural decoration 
See 1..B. rv, i, 2 and ry, iv. o0f-—2. Staff 9” x }* to #* sq. 
diam, of ball 23° x are Pi, XXXV, 


L.B. 1m. 004. Carved wooden dud, triple, elongated; 
hole in one (slightly concave) side to take plaster; 
possibly from ciige of wooden vesica, 4}”x04°% 2". 
Pi. XXXIV, 


L.B. ut, 005. Part of open-work wooden panel, carved | 
in relief, showing end of leaf or lotus petal; prob. as 
L..B. 11, e016 when complete ; nach split, 7” x 34" x 23°. 
Pl. XXXII, 


L.B, 1. 006, Part of curved wooden lotus-wreath, 
carved in roond; petals, grouped in hands as in sticco 
wreath Kha. ii,” 002, alternate groups facing different 
ways; roughly carved, condition fair, Diam, 6§*, thick- 
ness 13", 

L.B. 1. 007. Part of wooden beam or panel, carved 
in relief One end broken, the other cut slanting; at 
this end plain border, and along squared side §° border; 
other side bevelled. Within, leaves and tendrils, good 
free work, Rotten condition, 5”xo"x 14", Pl. XXXII. 


L.B. u, 008, Apex of carved wooden finial (?); fiat, 
with edges cut in form Of three ruperimposed ' umbrellas’ 
sirmounted by a disc, 1h" x $x yy”. 


L.B. u, 009. Finial to wooden model of Stipa (?), 
consisting of fourteen ‘umbrellas’ strang on a spike, 
and head on plan of two upright discs intersecting each 
other at right angles; the whole cut from one piece of 
wood; remains of gilding on head; hole at bottom for 
attachment. H. 33”, diam, at bottom 7” Pl, XXXv 
(reversed). 


turned, with five. ball mouldings divided by pairs of 
sharp-edged rings, and neck of thistle-head shape, Lowest 
ball moulding sometimes cut short to fit. Ende cut off 
sq. with round tenon projecting from each. Good con- 
dition. Of same pattern: L.B. m,0031 and 0038-0045 


3L 
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(belonging to rails LB. uo. 0046-c05t)j 66 LH, ¥, 008. 
ooro, lengih x” 73", diam, 3°, tenons rand s}". oolo, 
oojzg, oogo, oogg, Pl, RANI. 

L.B, u. oon-0013. Three frs. of open-work woolen 
panel, carved in relief; prob, belonging to eack other, 
though not joining. Represent grotesque beast staredling 
Lo with long body humped almost m citcle anit Head took- 
ing back to R. Of this only horn and «ar ate (raceablr 
(corr). Two goat-like +hind-lngs are-shown in Ooms; 
fore-legs indistinct. Remains of plain border and tenon 


uhove (cot!) and below (oor7), and border down L. aide. 


(oor), Cf. Lk m0og3. Aloch bleached and split. 
oor, v.11" x 6" x17; oor2, 1° O RGR HE 5 Cory, by” x 
"8". oor (reproduced upside down) amd oorz, Pi, 
XXXII. 


LB. vu. 0014, a-b. Wooden block carved jn relict, 
‘breken in two pieces which join. Langer pan occupier! 
by a equare, within which is carved a cocular lotus or 
rosette of eight petals and eight sepals; remainder sunk 
and plain: To centre of rosette are three holes in line, al! 
containing wooden pumF, NONE piercing through w back; 
clearly to affix corolla separately made. Perhaps part 
of a lintel; cf. M..v. cons, Pl, XLWO. Surface worn, 
1 3° x10)" x33" to a”. PL. XXXII 


L.B, m oo7§, a-d. Four wooden beams, carved in 
rellefion one aides (a), (2), aud (@} cut in two for trans 
port, (¢) cut off diagonally:in antiquity. (@) and (4) with 
others similar perhaps formed part of wall decoration, of 
Which (u) Was onter edge on one side, (4) on the other, 

Aerods one end of each is-border formed of plain bamds 
crdssed diagnmally between two plain sq. mouldings, with 
holf-rosettes in the triangles eo formed, Lown beam rons 
series ol hanging circles, linked vertically by straight bands 
2nd Interlacing: with smaller circles asides. Euch lange 
circle contains a pluin eight-petalied and. cight-sepalled 
lotus or rosette; and in-spandrela outsicle are smaller eight- 
petaled rosettes halved. The pawern i bownded on L. 
side ih (a), on R.. side in (4), by plain border, complete in 
(4) to 24” width, tur incomplete (4° width) in (a), On 
inher sides it-ia out through; and in these, towards either 
end, is oblong mortice, showing that additional woodwork 
(doubtlese completing the pattern) wus fixed to beats on 
tiese sides, Gn outer (L.) side of (#), where incomplete 
border occurs, mortices are alee foond, Condlition good. 

(c) and (d) show same pactern, but om slightly larger 
scale, and fess well preserved. Side border on L. in (¢}, 
on R. in (@), and pattern cut through on other glide. (a) 
6 1x" 89" x 2h"; (Oh 7 7B Kaki e) ae 10 Ka"; 
(dj 7 Xo" x 2)". PL XXXI, 


L.B. m oor6-o017; Open-work wooden panel, carved 
im relief; im two halves almos: complete. “Within plain 
border (protx-sq:} bs four-petalled lotus with sepals slowing 
berween; petals and:sepals notched and veined with cury- 

ing central rib; petal tips elongated to fill comers. Beyond 
border above and below ie mbbet to fit mio adjoiming pacce, 


[Chap. XT 


See also [JB am, 0030; ¥. 00g. 1” 9" x9" and BEY 
(oor) x19" PLXXXE 


‘LB. u, 0018. Fabric frs., including piece of coarse cotlon 


marorial, fight buff, sand-encrusted, loose plain weave; 
another slightly finer; and minute scrap of dark red silk. 
[Analysed by Dr, Hanansek,) Gr M. 6", 

L.B. 1. oor, Bundle of buff cotton fre. of coarse 
feature, with stnall fre of yellow felt and red silk; alo 
piece of coarse brown woollen fabric similar to LA1v.03, 
bat much worm atid sandencrusted, [Analysed by Dr. 
Hanausek.] Gr. M. 9", ; 


L.B. 0. 0020. Fr. of coarse cotton stucco-backing :” 
fabric similar ty 1B. moor; hard and aond-encrusted, 
(Gr, P| B 7 


L.B. m. coat. Fr, of open-work wooden panel, carved 
in relief; proh, similar kind of design to LB. a. corr 
013. On TL. aidte, plain border with rubbet ; then head 
and oulstretrhed neck of grotesque animal, with open 
nmouth, formislable teeth, shoit pointed ears, and apparently 
short twikted horns "These ate laid back agaist neck, 
only ahown by Incision, aru! have perhaps Tost tips, Cone 
dijon ball a" 2” gh xeg"  PLOXOCKTV. 

L.B. t. 0022. Part of wooden frame for pane!(?). 
Om. with lozenge pattern formed by cutting diagonal 
grooves. Oy rey. remalns of mortice and dowel holes. 
roe" x 2h" x2)". PL XXXILL 


L.B. 1. 002g. Corner of open-work wooden panel. 
Paitern apparently a diagonal lattice-work with wheele ms 
LB, e679, but of more solid construction. Below is 
portion of tabbet.. Wood bored i various directions, 
apparently by inpevis, reg” x 2h" x19", 


L.B. mu. 0024. Corner of open-work wooden panel, 
carved in elight relief on one side. One odge with narrow 
border and another with mibbet, intact; others broken. 
Pattern, © wicte laitice.work ‘of diagonal bars wiih wheels 
abowt poinis of junction au LB. oorg; bur here diagonals 
pase niternately aver and tinder circumference of wheel, 2 
indicated by shallow relief carving; ef. LB. ty, i. c0%, 
Wood bleached ait split. 0? 43" (with rabbet 0° 5h”) x 
64" « 14". 

L.B. ii. 0075-0026, Two wooden beams, carver! in 
relief on one-gie, Between plain borders two plain 
rihbons interlace angularly, forming losenges. Theee 
are filled by open fourvpetalled rosettes with aq. baton 
gt centre, Side triangles filled by similir half-rosettes. 
Both ends of oo25 and ane of coa6 cut wlunting; co25 
much worm-eaten, but with good surface; oo26 wilhout 
worm-holes, but surface less good, Both beams cut in 
two and {hinned behind fortransport. eazy, 6 44" (com- 
plete) x 54" x 2" (orig. 43°); oaz6, 7! 8” (coniplete) x54” 
Xaj* (orig. 5°) PL XXXL 

L.B. 1. 00a7.. Wooden beam, carved in relief on one sile 
with upper parte of human fige. apperently under arcades ; 


‘Sec. xii] 


remains of eight (Buddha?) figs., the pillar bases coming 
at about level Of their elhows. Too much damaged to 
chow any detall. 3° o”x5*x2"to 23". PL XXXIL 

L.B. tt. 0028. Part of open-work wooden panel, wit! 
14° rabbet at each end; heavy trelliswork with #1, holes 
set diamond-wise ; see L.B.v. oo72, rr” ro" x1" 9h" x 14°. 
P}, XXXMT. 


LB, 1, 0029. Part of wooden panel, with rounded 
end; cut short slantwise at other end and broken on L. 
Round end, inside border, filled by lozenge pattern cut by 
grooves and finished of by deep groove where sides be- 

® come sinight, Straight part divided lengthways by four 
extant deep grooves, which are crossed by shallow slasher 
diagonally from R. 1’ 6° 6" 19", Pl, XXX1. 

L.B. 1m. oogo. Half of open-work wooden panel, 
carved with lotas in relief, as L.B. 1. 0016-0087, Warped, 
Lifeached, and split. 2°x89"x12y4") Pi. XXXIL 


L.B, tf, oog2. Part of wooden beam, carved in relicf 
of one side; much sand-worn and decayed; design of two 
running animais facing central fig., very indistinct. 2 85° 
x33" * 2". 

LB, 1. 0033-0094. Two finials in wood representing 
Stiipas, made afler same pattern, but not a pair, At 
bottom is rectang. base, then drum with sides slightly con- 
euve separated by ring moulding from dome; then small 
rectang. member spreading out to top, which & Cut flat, 
and spite above with five ‘umbrellas’ and ball top in 
0033, sever ‘umbrellas’ in oo34. Sq. mortice im base 
for attachment. Condition fair, but wood much split. 
0073, H. 1" 84", base 4)" 2q.) 0034, H. 2’ 54", base 53° x 
a". PI_XXxXIL 

L.B. tt. 0035. a-b. Two parts of wooden beam, 
carved in telief on one side In centre, between plain 
raised mouldings, lozenge pattern ; outside the plain mould- 
ings, along each edge, a moukling of 2° billets divided by 
4” cubes and marked off by @ groove on each side, 2’ 83° 
and 3°x 3° «ah". (@) W XXX1. 

L.B. tt. 0036-0037. Two wooden beams, carved in 
relief on one side, 0037 (complete) has ends mitred. 
Pattern, a floral scroll between plain mouldings, Starting 
from centre, where they interlace, two stems run one each 
way to ends of beam. From each spring three triple 
leaves filling the hollows, two below and one above in each 
case, At centre-on either side of interlacement is small 
ix-petalled rosette, and in angle at each end another. 
Below is rounded moulding carved with lozenge pattern, 
and beneath a plain sunk moulding. Excellent condition. 
0036 differs only in that floral scroll i continuous, and 
that (here ure no rosettes, Only one end originally cur sq. 
Surface somewhat cracked und broken away. Both thinned 
behind for iransport. See L.B.¥; 0923. 036, 5° 54° x 
14° x 23° (orig. 44”); 0097, 5° 74° 7x2” (orig. 5°) 
Pi, XXXL 


For similar floral scroll, with added. rosettes, cf. 
Siraygowski, Aoph, Kwas?, p. 37, Fig. 44; also Fig, 76. 
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L.B. 1. 0038-0045. Eight uprights of wooden balus- 
trade; see “LB. mm. oo10, OOFY, 9040 0094, PL 
NXXIL 


L.B. 1. 0046-0051. Six rails of wooden balustrade; 
for mprights see LB. om, 0038-0045: Sq. in apt 
upper surface plain, two plain 


mouldings into four sq. sections, in each of which is mortice: 
for head of uptight. Goodcondition, 2” 17x 3° to 29” sq. 
oog7, oog8, oost, Pl. XXXM11. 


L.B, u. 0052. R. arm of wooden fig., in round or 
high relief. To elbow split off body, but forearm free. 
Sq. at shoulder with two 4° dowels to fasten it. Loose 
sleeve with fringe at elbow, forearm bare except for bangle 
on wrist; tiand clenched, too much worn to show fingers, 
Rude work; wood bleached and split, Length +‘ 14", 
knuckles to elbow 64", thickness t" to 14". PL XXXIV, 


L.B, 1.0053. Fr. of opeu-work wooden panel, carved 
in ellef with grotesque beast as LB. i. o011-0013; 
bur wood too much decayed and split to show detail. 
Head, however, visible with nase like bull-dlog’s, » prominent 
eye, and small curved: horn. ‘Tenrm below. 4° 19° % 84" 
mag" PL XXXI. 


L.B, a. 0054, Whisk-broom, made of grass on same 
principle as T. xur. iii, cor (q,v,), but preserved to 
greater length. Stick core in handle end. Length 2” 2°. 
Pt, 1.4, 


LB. ut. a-b. Four-legged wooden cupboard, 
oblong, carved In relief, Parts extant; (¢) L. front leg, 
(é) strip off L. sile of R. front leg (upper half), (¢) L. 
back leg, (¢) R. back leg, (¢) upper sitip of front panel, 
(/) middle strip of front panel, (¢) lower strip of L, panel, 
(A) upper strip of L, panel. ‘The four legs are alike; in 
section, oblong, though lower half, shaped roughly like 
beast’s leg, has angles bevelled off. Paws are In profile on 
wider sides both of chest and Jegs, facing spectator on 
narrower siiles. Above legs three sunk grooves (on outer 
sides only) produce effect of architrave. In upper half of 
legy are two mortices (one on each inner face) Lo take side 
panels, (@), (¢), and (7) bave three dowel holes (}" diam.) 
io each mortice ; five dowels extant in (a), three in (¢), and 
one i (W); (¢) shows four dowel holes, Mortice on 
nattow face extends 1° lower than mortice on wide fare 
(1° 2} and 1° 13° ceapectively); and an wide face is 
second mortice (¢. 14° x9") with upper edge level with 
botiom of mortice on narrow face. This took cross-piece 
to support bottom of chest. Upper parts of legs (¢) and (W) 
are plain, bat wide faces of (2) and (4) are carved in low 
relief with two upright rows of sq. four-petalled rosettes 
within plain sq. lattice-work, seven to row (cf. for 
similar decoration the incised ivory panels in Straygowski, 
Kopi. Kunst, Pl. Xt, Xt X01). Ends of panels (¢, 14” 
thick) are rabbeted to leave tenon 9” thick. Side panels 
(g-A) sre plain, Front panel (¢/) curved in shallow 
relief with rows of four-petalied rosettes of irregular sizes. 

3u2 
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Here, 3” frou L- lde and ag” front lop, is upper part of 
cor aperture, 83" wide ‘Top, bottom, back, R, side, 
and mow of R. iront legomissing. Dowel holes im upper 
panel edges for wttachment ‘of lid. Cupboard (recon 
siructed) 2 ro)" x2" 13% s0' 4", bof legs 1° 8" total ha 3% 
PLNLVE 


L.B. im. oon Fr, of mica, 1°* 7", 


L.B. mt. oo2. Poftery fr., land-inaile, of course clay 
‘piothered black; traces of inched orn. prob. part of 
palinctic design from under hanille, apg x ag xc fp 


L.B. mi 003. Fr, of almond (?) shell. Length HF 
LB. m, oo4. Fabric frs., including bull woollen (7) 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED 


L.B. tv. oor «Fr. of rim of targe jar; sq-edged 
rim turns sharply out at right angles to. axial line of 
vessel Much distorted. ‘Hand-made, very finely potted, 
of fairly well levigated red clay fired very hard'on an open 

_ hearth and blackened by ‘smothering’. 52° % ace xt". 
Pi, XXXVI. 


L.B. tv, 002, End of hollow bronze bar; end soli. 
rounded, and orn, with {wo raised rings; condition poor, 
Length 1”, diam. 4%", 


L.B. Ty. 903. Bronze fr., prob.mm of vessel ; thre hecmnenal 
rowarda edge by two bands; condition fair, Length 36°, 
thickness J,” to 4". 


L.B, tv, 004, Fr. of carved wood, oblong, flat on both 
uides, front surface curved in to overhanging top (7) mould- 
ing, back broken off. ‘Two dowel holes pierced through 
sideways, beneath moulding, and another below from front 
io back «Signs of upen-work{?), 24" 9% f” 


L.B, 1v. 005. Wooden bird-arrow, with head complete; 
other end broken, 23° from broketi end shaft swells into 
rounded knob, which (a cut down sj. again after f," to 
4° dium, the shaft thence continuing for ty),” to take head, 
‘This is of peg-top shape, made ia two picces, andl pierced 
vertically to fit‘on shaft: (1) she cylindrical body, marrow- 
ing fo join exactly on to knob of shaft, which thus 
strengthens its base, (2) ihe rounded tup, at apex of which 
end of chat appears, Pieces carefully cut to fil; strips of 
fibre round shaft; see L.B.ty. i. cog; ¥. 006, 

According to Mr. T. A. Joyce, to whom the correct 
explanation of the object is dive, such arrows were used for 
killing birde without spoiling the feathers by blood, and 
ave found in India (Orissa), N, America, ete; see speci- 
mena in the Et ical (Galleries, British Museum, 
Length of whole 4", of bead of", diam. of shaft 4%)", 
gr. clam: of head 1}". FL XXNY, = 

rie el Heads of bearded wheat and Tarigh 


material, felt, smd much-deecayed silk rag, of uaual Lestures ; 
also fra. of flat string band, consisting of four pisces of 
thick string laid side by side ((wo dark brown at edges aad 
two light in middie), and bound together by cross threats 
of dork brown; cl N. xure. cor. Also part of felt shoe- 
sole {?) with seam down centre. and remains of one ide of 
shoe and toe-plece sewed round edge. String hanil ¢ 8” 
*% 1°; shoe-sole, length of”, breath 3° to 2°, 


‘LB, mt. 007, a-c. Misc. bronze and paste frs. 


~ (@) Bronze arrow-head, triangular in section, point blnnied 
a@ LA co6o, Length a” (4) Part of bronze nevdle (7), 
point and ere broken. Length 3”. (¢) Fr. of mulisfiors 
glass bead, chequer pattern, red, white, binck, ble, ani 

yellow, Diam: c. §*. (c) Pi. XXIX. 


IN RUINS LL.B. w, ¥ 


L.B. tv. 007. Fr, of slate hone-stone, with perforation 
at ent), one face wort smooth Found 26, sil. of, 
Length ap". 


L.B, tv. oof10, Small Aexible wooden stick, wilh 
mallet head tapering toward’ one end; prob, timed 16 
sound snail! bell, or some Instrument composed of thi 
keys of wood or metal resembling modern tylopbone. Cp. 
App. 7% Stick 69" x" diam, lueail 24," 9" io 4" diam. 

L.B. rv, oom, Part of bronze ear-ring, orn. with 
second (wiet af wire. Dinm. of ring 3", of wire 2", 

L.B.1v. i a. Tapering wooden pin with knob, like 
LD. m.002; av. iv. o0o1-e02, but knob here shaped like 
mverted wiistle-lad: ef. LB, ive oore. Lathe-tarned 
and orig. painted red; condition fuir, . Stall gf” xe. J" sq.3 
knob H.28", diam, of hase 24°, 


L.B. 1. i, 6. Kectang. under-tabiet. Gf. seven i. 
Khara black wid clear; Aer. one |. Khar. fated. Well 
preserved: ome corner anteater. 72*xag"x i". Fl, 
KXXVIT. 

L.B. rv. i... Rectang. cov,-tablet, with empty seal cav. 
(nix J") Ger, an-one side of cav. ywo ff. Khar. in very 
emal)’ clear hand: mearer to seal two separate |, Khar 
eo. six ll. Khar, clear and black, Hard and_exccilentiy 
preserved, pg xag’x 2" (max.p PLXXXVI 


*L.B, tv, i. oon, Part of open work wooden panel, 
Above is border, af* deep, divided horizontally into: three. 
bands by shunting grooves ag in: LB. ow, vw. eaga: vil, 
oon, Below js: part of wheel pattern, the wheels strung on 
interlacing vertical and horizontal bands which crosa each 
other in cenire and pass alternately over and wuder cir- 
cumference of wheel. This interlacing is worked aleo on 
rev, but border.on rev, is plain. Into it from one end 
rons dowe} hole, 4" in diam. Condition good For - 
pieces of same paitern und scale see L3 ow; 1 
oo3; vil, oor, cog; and cf, LB. nm, ooay. Hi BF", 


diam, of wheel 3)” v0. 3", thickness jg" to yy” Pl. 
“XXKIV, 


Sec. xii] 

L.B. rv. oo2. Fr. of open-work wooden panel, o! 
tame wheel pattern ae LB. ov. i cor. On one side carved 
similarly to interlace; on other fash, but both wheel and 
bands roughly bordered with black paint much. fated, co 
show ulternate interlacing. Dowels io pin this to adjoin- 

ing piece on one side. 2§° long, }" thick; on other, two 


pal pol in cress-wise, 4" thick. (Good condition. 
Diam. of wheel 4°, thickness 3", PI. XXXTV, 


L.B, rv. j. 003. Flat horn spoon with curved handle, cut 
padi piece and Warped, Length 73", bow! 14° x 
af"x9j". PIXXX, 

ZB. ry. |. 004. Wooden stick, smooilily rounded, ane 
end cut on a bevel, the other chipped! lo short point, At 
this end a flat cut hus been mole up centre of atick 
for 22” and wood on pine aide cut away, Length rap”, 
diam, 5", 

L.B. rv, i. 005. Fr. of open-work wooden panel, 
carved in relief on one side, and belonging to L,B, 1. vi. 
603; vii. oor, Shows curved branch, with rib sem 
and pointed leaves on either side, met hy ead of similar 
branch whereon are three berries. Remains of third 
branch at other end. Good condition, Length 8", thick- 
ness yf’. PL XXXIV, 

L.B, rv. 1. 006, Wooden ‘stick, cut tound very carciully 
but not turned; tapers quickly to ove endl (Vroken), gradu- 
ally to other ; prob. carpet-wedver's needle ; see T..B. cori. 
Length 7", diam. j*.to fy". Pl. XXX, 

L.B, rv. i. 007. Straight-edged piece of wood, slightly 
concave and convex laterally ; cos blunt wedges ; }” from 
each emda notch (}"% §")is corinto cach side, 63" % 3° 
xe". PL XXKV. 

L.B, ry. i. 2 Wedge cov.-tablet, with empty seal-cay, 
(ig 1h") Ole. near sq. end one |. Khar., pointed end 
slight traces Khar, Aer, very faint (races of Khar, Well 

preserved. oF” x14" x 3” (mex.), 

LL.B. ry. ii, oot, Fr. of iron knife; piain-round solid 
handle, and blace ly back; much rusted, 
Length 54", of handle c. 34", diam. of handle Py", widih of 
blade $9", thickness of blade 4") Pl. XXXVI. 

L.B, Iv, li. O02, Wooden tablet, alex Hj. with raised 
border yy” high, 4" wide top and bottom, ane! a at sides 
Behind, in middle of each bile, a Cul om hevel is taken aul 
of (he squared edge, +. 3" Wide, One exige broken. Re- 
sembiles Ronan waxed tablet, 33° xa" xd". 

L.B. rv. ii, oog. Lump of white quartz ground in 
rhombord form: ay," x14" = 14". 

L.B. tv. i. oo4. Flat plece of wood cut in mde ¢re- 
cent, andl thinning slightly to rounded enda Through 
‘centre is Grilled hole, larger on concave than on convex 
site of crescent. Edges rounded and much worn on top. 
Remains of black paint on concave and on each fut aide 

Prob. hanille of drill, 23° 12" 3" to}. 

LB. rw. ti. oo5 Shaft of wooden bird-arrow, cul 
in one ilece. For length of 8" plain, alien swelling mio 
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romided knob, which ie cut down sq. again after 17 Lo 
orig. dian. Beyond this, shaft projects another 23° to 
take arrow-head, See LB. cog. Length rez’, diam. 
i 10 fF. 

L.B, tv. i. 006. Horn knife-handle, in section a fiat 
oval; ends cut sj ‘Towards thick end, on front edge 
w row of six holes, three pierced to the hollow, two begun, 
and one half pierced. g#"*]" to $4"x4" to A Pi, 
MXXV. 


L.B. rv. ii. 007. Horn spoon; lender handle, bow! 
almost flat; moch decared, Length 8*; bowl 237% 347 x: 
fu tye 

L.B. ry. ti, 008. Goat’s-hair (?) rope ‘chitam" for 
hobbling horse. Rope is of four stands It was then 
twisted: double so as to leave a loop at one end (sec 
Ancimi Kholan, i. p. 348, 0), while the other fs.attached to 
a cross:piece of wood, lip-cat-shaped a L.A, vi, ii. 0016, 
Length of rope 2” 6", diam, « 1”, hengilt of crosé-piece 24°. 


L.B. tv. ii, 009. Wooden ‘ chiilule" for fastening lambs’ 
collars, as LiA. 1. iv. o@9. Cross-piece worn and notched 
aa if for strings, and piece of ropa y%° in diam, tied roand 
notch a: end of straight piece, Crose-piece a° x 4”, straight 
piece gh" xB", PILKEY. 

L.B, rv. i. coto-oors, Three wooden seal-cases, a 
L.A. mm li, 0024, ete; coro with hole pierced through: 
bottem ; notched for three strings; good condition, oerz 
(largest), 197% rye" x J". 

L.B. rv, ii. oo1g. Fr. of woollen carpet in blue and 
‘red. ‘he construction. resembles that of the 
Indian deers. “The warp is a tightly twisted bemp string, 
and jhe weave ‘aatin". The calours do mot ru right 
across the fabyic, but are Inwoven with cach other at iheir 
junctions, where they are cut off The new feature in this 
specimen fa the addition of tafe at the back in rows about 
fifteen picks apart, and interlocking with each other later- 
ally, each tuft being held in by two loops of the warp, three 
‘enda’ apart, hua bidging the intermediate three ‘cnda’; 
while each of (he engaging ‘ends’ holds the eoutigtions 
extremities of (wo tufts The tufle ure of four strands 
© 1 in length when ued; allowing 3° for the knotting, 
they woulil be picces 23% lu length Care in taken not to 

| the same warp thread more than once in each four 
rows of tufis, and thereby all the warp threads are taken 
up equally and the fabric is not distorted. The use of 
thewe tofts has beer suggested under L.A. ve ii. 0046. 

Fr. of pattern preserved exhibits a red edge 9” broad, 
within: which le alepped batthment pattern in bive on a 
red ground. ‘Colours and fabric well preserved. 6°% 3". 
PL XXXVI. 

L.B. rv. ii, oot4, Fr. of woollen weft, irom which 
the warp, prob. hemp, has. perished. The weave is 
‘wrappedtwined’, ime and even. ‘Traces of band of 
chevron pattern in buff, blue, and crmeon,. Prob, part of 
shoe upper, a” 4a” KOR", 
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LB, 1v. ii. oo15. Wooden bar, semicircalar In section; 


ends sq, and near then broad shallow rounded grooves cut 
io take straps, or perhaps a bow-grip.  ¢ifh" lye * te 
Pi. XXXV. 

L.Bi rv, il, oot6, Woven siipper(L.} Sole of coarsely 
woven sting, over whichs shaped pateh of leather js stitched! 
to make the heel. Lined throughout with very coarse 
canvas, of atring-like texture, woven to shape, Th pe pees, 
with gusseix on Rv side-of hee! and over Hille toe. “The 
uppers are covered with a figured polychrome fabric, woven 
jo shape in one piece without gusset OF seam. At the top: 
his Is varefully turned over on to the canvas lining, and at 
the bottom it is sewn on 10 the swing sole. A rough wm- 

wil hoe-cap of leather has been stitched over the front. 
of the choc. Tie coloured fabric of the uppers hes a 
somewhat course close-cut hempen warp with—round back, 
sides, and lower part of foc—a weft of buif and white wool, 
wik weave, in @ pattern of flattened continuous S-curves 
thickened at the bends und with flattened dot between 
them. ‘To make the toe-caps the warp threads are 
gathered to a common centre. 

Between the narrowed continuation of the all-round 
pattern and that of the top edging, & crescent-shaped piece 
was woven in, conalsting at ite fill width of five zones, wie. 
from the inner side of the creseent: (2) red band whercon 
ig white rectilinear modification of wave pattern; in lower 
intervals oval dots, im upper conventional plant patterts; 
(2) starting as narrow blue band with red border, develope 
through two eyes in.red, black, and white into yellow band, 

. incentre of which is blue quatrefail ; (3) plain white band : 
in trout, lower edge relieved by broken band of five ihlwe 
threads; (4) red band whereon are close-set yellow lozenges ; 
is) white band whereon int buif is straight horizontal stem 
with pairs of triangular Jeaves. Well. preserved; colours 
very bright, ‘Length 99°. Pi. XXXVH, 

L.B, ry. li-y. oot. Straight ivory rod; round, broken 
beth ends, al one badly worn. Length 3%, diam. yy" 
Pl, XXXL 

L.B. rv. ji-¥, ooa, Bundle of felt fra., yellow, white, 
and grey; somewhat eaten away. Gr, M. 10}". 

LB. rv. li-v. 00g. Fabric frs., ragged, including sual 

7 buff silk, much decayed, in dark and lighter shades, brick- 
red woollen fabric of open textare, and’ bull woollen (7) 
gauxe, very brittle. Gr MM. ro*. 


L.B. tv. ii-v. 004. Bundle of leather frs., including 
heel-part of shoe-sole with patch sewed on beneath ; scrap 
of leather arid another of felt; scrap of ite with hair still 
adbeting in part; and sole-shaped piece of leather (breken 
aid inside cut out}, coloured dark grey on each side, 
with thong passed through hole 3° from end. Broken 
fete’ « 6" x af". 

L.B, rv. liv. 00§. Bronze nail-head, hollow circular 
with fiat tim Wham, &*. PL XXOX. 

LB. ww. ti-v. 006. Pottery fr, dark grey, hand- 
mace, of well-levigated clay, hard and evenly fred, with 


‘ mal-marking” on outer surface; fee L.Acooa. aj” acag* 
a2") Pl XXXVL 

LB. ry. ili. oor, Rounded wooden peg, tapering to 
point, ¢ul aq. at other end. From this end projects 

another smaller peg thal tapers (o @ point sq, in section, 
and it wrapped round with thin strips of wool, Perhaps 
a buldit. Long peg 43° xa (g- diam,}, short peg 1h" x 
of” (gt- diam.). PL xoxoev. 

LB, rv, fi, ooa, Fr. of carved wood, perhaps foot 
uf piece of furtiiture, suchas cupboard. At end, tenow with 
three dowel-holes. tn section oblong, in profile. like 
4 rude wttempt at a leg and hoof, Has a knot-hole tha 
bel) scanty remains of clay (7) plugging. Hl. 24° (with 
teven 3"). : 

L.B. 1. iii, 00g. Tarigh (millet) grains. . 

L.B. rv. iv. oor-o02, Two wooden pins with knobs’ 
like LB. moor; mm. 4d 2, but knobs here conical with 
flattened points and laihe-tarned Pins roughly sq- in sec- 
tion, and end of oot has been fixed in stucco; ised for 
architeeturnt decotailon, Wood rather split, oor, staff 
9} x 14" 3q., cone H. 4", diam. of have 34"; 02, stall 
10" 2" sq, cone H. 4”, diam. of base'a}", PL xxxv. 

L.B. tv. tv. 00g. Small wooden cupboard (?) leg, 
lathé-turned, ‘T'wo-fifths of way up and at lop ate pairs 
of mortices wi right angles to each other, to take enons of 
janels ot crow-pieces. Dowels or dowel-holes remain in 
thewe, and in lower mortices fre. also of lenon, Moulkt- 
ings: ting foot, pliin cylinder with Millet above and below, 
two ball mouldings divided by ring fillet, and remainder 
(with mortices) plain cylinder, Round this near top and 
bottom, over dowel-loles, je sunk shallow groove, 3” wide, 
perhaps for ort, metal bands to cover dowel-ineacle: (7). 
Condition fair, Cf Ni, stv. ili.oogy, HH. 1 5)". gr. diam. 
¢ 2°, PL XXXII. 

L.B. 1v. iv. 004. Fr. of paper MS., small; showing 
part of two IL. Khar, linge, faint: upon one ithe, 9g" 
«if, 

L.B. tv. v. 2 Wedge cov-tabiet, with empty acal 
cave (13" 2). Ole, ow each side of cay. trace of one 
L Khar. Ret Wank: Surfuee poor, 89" way” x i" 
(max,). 


L.B, rv. v. 3. Oblong tablet, with wotch at centre of 
cach side to tke wtiing. bn. faint traces of one 4, Khas, 
Ree. one L Kimr. indistinct:; Ward hue discoloured, 4°* 
ay" x fe'- 

L.B. tv. v. oon Fr. of carved wood, from angle of 
capital (7), Traces of leaf orn. Rotten and match split, 
broken off. behind. Hi a", thickiness a” to i 


L.Be tv, vi cos. Fr. of carved wood, far sirip, sith 


mised piain border, yg” wide, along two-thirds of one edge. 
Carved with narrow serrated leaver in low relief, which 
come up to edge of fr. on the one-third of site beyoud 
border, showing tbat carving continued beyond Hmit of 


. Sec, xii] 


border at this part. Perhaps from side of cupboard open- 
ing, the raised border making ite frame on one aide, 8" x 
rj” Xie to hue PL XXXIV. 

L.B. ry, v..003. Ivory rod, lmoken both ends, roughly 
rounded aml tapering; ef. 1..B. jie. cor. Length 94", 
diam, $" jo yy". PL, XXXVI 

L.B. tv. v..004. Fr. of carved wood, perhaps upright 
from piece of furniture. Hoth sides apparently finished 
though nol true. On one side fr. of crose-piece ih same 
piece of wood. One end sq., other broken and charred, 
with remains of dowel-lole parallel to cross-piece. Back 

@ plain. In from, nwo rows of chess-board pattern, alternate 
squared wunk 3h". g"xe. fxg" Pt. XNNIV, 

L.B. rv. v. oo5. Wooden needle, flat and oblong in 
section lowards eyé, rounded towanld poini; a noteli 

cut in bhant end; eve, a round hole 5" in diam. f° x 
ax i. 

L.B. rv. v, 006, Wooden shaft of bird-arrow, showing 
attachment of wooden head (broken), At one endl rounded 
notch cut for string, and shaft stit down sides for insertion of 
feathers. Spliees of horn remain in slits, but feathers gone. 
Marks of tight binding. ‘Towards other end. shaft ig cut 
toa long V-point and epliced into another length of wood ; 
prob, end of head, but ef, L.B. rv. oof Fastened prob, 
with gum, as no signs appear of binding. Length 79°, 
diam, 74," to $". 

L.B. tv. v. 007, Half of wooden knife-sheath, flat 
on inner aide bot bevelled on otter to half octagon 
Inner side hollowed ont, the hollow ending ih a rough 
point towards ong end. At this end, sheath in finished 
Of #q.; other end portly cut, partly broken. 7" x 2" x 
te 

LB. T¥. ¥. aos, Fr. of lacquered wood, two sles and 
one comer squared, others broken. “Two smal! bolt-holes 
on short side, one near same comer on long: Ruwning 
into long side parallel to short ade a dowel, Wood on 
each side overlain! with cloth woven of fibre, over which 
lacquer ix applied, Moch destroyed: on one side: black, 
on the other red. Cf LB... cos. rok x29" xy”. 

L.B. tv, ¥, oog, Fr, of lacquered wood, straight, «q, 
or oblong in section, but back mplis away. At ope en! 
tenon, at other traces of hole, 3," in diam,, pierced from 
front lo back, Three finished sites lacquered black, 10° 

HP Ke f 

‘L.B. tv. v. ooto, Fr. of wooden knob, lathe-turned, 
shaped like weno orig. painted red ; counterpart 10 
knob of L.Boiv. iz. Ha” 

L.B. iv, Vv. 00m, Seti ar white felt cuttings ; narrow 
wtripa ted'togeiher. Gr. length ¢. 7", er width 9" 

L.B, rv. ¥. oora, Part of wooden panel or bar, carved 
in relief Design, a undulating stem broken by a Joint 
at each turn; line of nnil-head orn. running along its 
ceritre throughout Each Joint throws out three long ly- 
Uke Waves which palmutte-like lie one Weside the other in 
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receding -plancs in hollow of sem. On convex side a 
eimgle amall leaf is thrown ow. Work vigorous and well 
designed, style very Hellenmtic. Ground sunk, leaving sq. 
moulding at one edge. Both edges finished, both ends 
broken. At one end is part of mortice transverse through 
thickness, #4" wide, and in the back (aucfaee split off) arc 
marks of two dowel-holes for securing tenon. At came 
end but on other edge ts part of mortice through the width. 
On broken edge mark of transverse dowel-hole. 1° 2° x 
gee My. | PLOXXXIV: 


L.B. ty. v. oorg. (S5.E. comer; Wooden. upright from 
piece of furniture, probably chair, carved in form of gro- 
tesque beast standing with large heal sunk on breast, and 
lacquered red, ‘black, and yellow, Resembles in general 
shape N. aif. 3, (animal carving), lmcienl Kholtan, ii, Pl. LN, 
and like it reealls Persepolitan design, Beast hing rounded 
muzzle, crocodile jaws and teeth, seuall upright horns. 

Detail of upper part behind not clear, but back Mat with 
martice near top to take mil (}8* x 1%"), and small projec- 
linn on top cut i hook form. towards back, probally for 
securing cushion, Triangular opening also cut through side- 
ways behind hioms. Below, body and legs run into truncated 
mast, the lower part roughly leg-shaped and divided in two 

vertically; but-hoof part solid and projecting -hackwards. 

Tacquered red, ¢xeept muzzle, sites of head, and 
apace between horns, which are yellow with black and 
red markings (o indicate mane or shaggy hair, Hoof also 
carved in circles, orn, with black and red «pirals on yellow 
, Bround to show hair round! claws, which are black, Inside 
“of openings through bead, and between logs, lacquered : 
bul groove cut vertically hetween feet in front slowing 
signs of attachment, anil dowel in breast unlacquered 
broken cif Mush will) surface, Upper part most carefully 
finished in front, lower behind, Fine work, soniewhat 
decayed. Cf LB. ww. v. oo23, oF" x1 x12", PL 
XXXIV, : 


L.B. tv, v. oor-oor6. Fre. of three lacquered 
wooden hoops, one sq, in section, the others flat; flexible 
and covered with canvas under lacquer: prob. paris of tim 
(sq,) and side (flat) of tray-or dish. Rim was appliod 
separately, and has come apart, Lacquered: inside red 
over black; top of rim black with:thin red fine along each 
edge and red lozenges along centre ; outside of yim black 
with rel line. Diam. apparently ¢. 1°. 7 

L.B. rv. v. oor7, Fr. of side of lacquered wooden 
bowl; blvek lacquer both sides rather decayed. Gr. M, 
47", thickness }", 

L.B. 1. v, oorf. Fr. of lacquered wood, strip from 
angle of sq. upright. Black lacquer with floral (?) design 
in red. Length 74", width 3* (broken), 

LB, tv, v, corg, Wooden stick, cut round very care 
fully and tapering quickly lo ome end (broken), wowly to 
the ciher. Througt: latter is smal} hole (barely x4," diam), 
and thickness lias been shaved down on one side. Prob, 
ert pita pari see L.Bloora} iv. ioot, Length 





- 


445, 


L.B, sv. ¥. 0020-0021, Two wooden sealcases + 
L.B. iv; iL cone, ete Notches for three strings; ©5243 
with sq. hole in bottom 0020, 1}§" x tf” x TA"; eoRt 
142" x a" x #2", : 

LB. rv. v. ooas. Fiat fr. of iacquered wood, prob. 
from bottom of bow! ; broken at all edges; lacquer applied 
over canvas, black on one side, red the other; bad condi- 
tion, ‘Gr, M. 77, thickness 7. 


L,B, Tv. V. 002g. Wooden upright and rail from chair, 


carved and lacquered in form of fig. like LB. hr. ¥, 0043, 
and identical In design with N.xii, 3 (Ancient KAolem, i uh 
(Ocx, lmman carving), but jnmuch better condition, Upper 
part in form Of homan head of Persian (7) (ype, evidently 
intended for woman from circular contour lines on breast. 

Below this, descent ty made through half-open) lows 
blossom fourof which fig, tise) to #olid horse lee atul hoof, 
Head lins large black eyes and eyebrows, black hair hanging 
in perpendicular locks to neck behinil, anil straight leaf an 
flower garland round brows. 
tion, tacquered vermilion with black bevelled edges, cul in 
wort of hook towards back. Face lacquered grey with 
vermition fips, vermilian spot on each cheek and ear, and 
simitar stripe down forehead and chix, Long neck rises 
from yellow collar of red robe, andl behind are small op 
right curled wings reminiscent of Greek sphins wings 
though curled the reverse way, and lacquered yellow and 
black, ‘The lotus has one brown petal and two yellow, and 
between show tips of vermilion inner petaly, Horse leg Is 
rermilion and boof black, j 

Mortice in back of head still holds tenon of stout bar, 
jacquered black, which projecis to back, lim other end la 
rounded, and has groove in which, on wooilet peg, ow ings 
oblong fiat piece of wood with rounded corners anil bole 
for another pin at further end; this clearly served us 
hinge. Fine bold work, colours brilliantly preserved. 
Upright VY ag Rap" 2g"; bar po"x 1x 13”, Ph 
XXIV. 

L.B. ty. ¥. 0094. Fabric fra., including bundle of white 
felt strips (29° to 64" long x)” to 2}° wide); frs. of usual 
iif canton (?), si, andl felt; very thin strip of red silk, and 
fr. of dark blue wool, 


LB. ry.*¥. 0e25. Leather ff. of inreguiar shape, which 
has beey thed over top of circular object ws cover is 
ticd on Jam-pot. Edges rough; hard; coloured inside 
grey to light red; dressed face down. (ir, M, 52°. diam. 
as Hed 34°. 

L.B. rv. v. 00296. Wooden half-baluster, lathe-tuned, 
with tenons; to go against flat enrface; complete with 
top and base ridge and ten ball rings; cf, LH, 008; MM. 
wm, 009,  Leneth 8” (with tenon fre. 89"), diam. 13°. 

L.B, tv. v. 0027. Bar of lacquered wood, ¢ross-piece 
fram piece of furniture (2); oblong in section, with rounded 
tenons projecting §” at cach end, Near thes at each 
wnil an iron dowel pierces (he narrow sides, Ibe corrosion 
hax split the wood, Lacquered black all ‘over, with red 


HE LOULAN SITE 


Above rises weeden projec: 


(Chap. Xt 


strolls of one flat and both narrow sides, 1’ 9} x14" 
x}. 

LB. 1v. v. 0028. Wooden bow! hollowed out of block ; 
nine lathe-turned grooves on outalde, rilges between rather 
scarified ; raised rim with shoulders. to allow of fitting of 
Id: hard brown sediment at bottom; inside roughened 
by constant sc - out of contents, am! worn away to 
depth of af". H. 3)", diam. 42°, thickness of sides 4". 

LB. rv. v.coag. Fr. of base of lacquered wooden 
bow! lite T. vib, fi, 001, Central portion fat, defined 
by groove inside, outer slightly rising. Lacquer on outside 
and fut portion of inside, black; on tising portion of eft 
side, red. Tad condition, 3" 19"* 2". 

L.B, 1v. v. 0030. Part of carved wooden pilaster 
or edge of panel, broken al Jower enil. Top, ewt on L.., 
broken on Ry ie divided into three planes Horizontally by 
1wo grooves cut slanting back; se LB. iv. i oon, a. wii. 
oor. Dowel-hole ume lute it herizontally from broken 
end. Shaft carved whhotwr hanging sreathe looped to- 
gether by grooved cincturen, Pain marrow healing dew 
sides 0 gi’ xa?’ tox 7 PL, 

L.B. rv, v. 0031. Base ef bronze cup und part of hollow 
‘stem ; broad outplayed hollow foot; broken ster, rounded 
outside but sq. inside. 1, of wholu 23", Hof stem 1}, 
diam, of base. 33" PL. XXXVI, 


L.B. tv, v. oog2. Five frs. of yellow felt, thin, painted 
with (apparenily geometrical) patterns in dark grey, bué, 
ant pale blue, Very fragile. Imitation of embroidery. 
Gr fr. 4" a 5 l 

LB. Iv. v. 0033- Four fra, of yellow felt, painted with 
tempers in red, buff, brown, and grey. Conventional Boral 
design of blue-petailed forms on red ground | above, brown 
rand wih white apots. Largest fr. 29" * 24°, 

L.B. 1v. v. 0034. Ivory die. Long rod #q. in section; 
ihe numbers (1-4 consecutively) marked by broad incised 
ciniles full width of aide, with dot at centre, Good condi- 
tion. gh xy” sq. Pl XXXVIL 


LB, sv. vi. n Wedge under-tablet, (lv. four IL 
Khar. faint and encrosted, Ae, one |. Khar. sear 
eq. end, faint, Well preserved but encrusted, 89" x2" 
x}. 

L.B. rv. vil. 001, 004, Two frs. of wheels from 

o wooden panels of same pattern and scale 
as LB. wv. i oot. Actual diam, 39° aml-3§", 

L.B, tv, vi, oo2, Weaver's wooden comb, smuller 
edition of N, xxm. j, 001; surlace rough; edges cut - 
but sides bevelled towards them and also down to teeth. 
CC Anciin? KAolan, ii. Pi, LXxat, N.xx, og: He 4” (with 
handle 6"), with 23", length of teeth 24°, six teeth 
to 

L.B, 1v. vii. 003. Fr. of openework wooden panel 
belonging to LE, mw. i 095; vill, oo8. On wp l 
end of berried isurel branch curving in reverse direction 


Sec. xii] 


to former; below, baee of aterm, and (between) solid trans- 
verse band with palmeite Ieaves In relief, resembling but 
not identical with LB. iv. ¥, coma, Throvgh band are 
two dowel-holes running from end to end; dowels broken, 

~The open-work is not finished off everywhere, and shows 
that a start was made by cutting a hole with a brace and bit, 
Good condition. 9*x3°% 9", Pl. XXxIVv. 

L.B. tv. viii. oor Fr. from edge of (open-work) 
wooden (panel, belonging: to E:%, av. i. 005; vil, 003. 
Border, 3° deep, cut into three. horizontal bands by siani- 
ing grooves. a9 LB. av.i. 001; v, 0030. Through i 

» (mansyersely runs dowel-hole. with dowel in position. 
Below is part of branch with leaves in relief similar 10 
fs. quowd. Broken on R., other edges squared. 54" x 
wa *«g", Pl XXXIV, 

L.B. iv. vili.ooz. Fr. of carved wood from piece 
of furniture (7), Hroken on two sides, squared on others, 
Raised border, «, 4° sq, along one of these sides, and 
traces of amaaller border (broker) off) <. 4" wie on other, 
Hetween, curved band carved in scale patiern, three wide, 
Orn, suggests a Jong piece, hut if so the grain is the wrong 
way, 2]°xK 2x", Pl, XXXIV. 

L.B. 1v.-v. 002. a-b. Two bronze frs. (a) Orus- 
mental rivet-pinte, lozenge-dhaped, with repoussd trefoil 
ends ; in each, rivet for attachment; fair condition. Lengih 
ae PL Xxx. (4) Part of pin with round convex head, 

Diam, 3". 


LS, yi wot. Lead spinning-whorl; flat disc pierced 
as L.A. 0068, ete. Diam, 34, thickness yy". 

L.B. vy. oom Bronze rivet-plate, plain oblong with 
dightly raised edges. Within these, top and bottom, {wa 
jit-bioles for autechinent, and two holes 4" 34, cut oul in 
middie Condition good. 13"%1)"x 4", Ph XNXVE 

L.B. v, oog. Fr, of sheet bronze, prob. rim of vessel, 
Gr, MM. 1$", thickness yy”. 

L.B. vy. 004. Lead wire, bent nearly to right angles. 
Length «. 29”, ium. iy 
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L.B. v, cos. Bronze tongue, both ends pointed, bent 
over flat and pinned together; of L.A, ooga. 
good, 43° x9" xay". 


LB. vy. oc6. Fr. of bronze mirror; of, L.A. cort3. 
Patterns in very low relief on back, geometric and vegetable, 
in sq. compartments, Chinese syle. Gr. M. 05", thickness 
fs» PLXXEX, 


L.B. ¥. 007. Small block of tignite, roughly cut 4° 
aq. x4". 


*L.B. ¥. 008. Upright of wooden balustrade, |aihre- 
turned, with seven ball mouldings divided hy single rings, 
and plam neck; tenon at each end: good conilithon, 
Length 1° 59", diam. 24", tenons 3”, 

Of game pattern L.B. v. ooto (broken off at 1° 14" 
height), and oorg-oer8 (fitting rail L.B. v cerg); but 
latter have neck at each end. Cf. *L.B. ir coro. TB. v. 
ood, FP], XXXTL 


L.B. v, oo9. Part of open-work wooden panel, 
carved im relief wiih) lotus as LH, uw. ooré—oo1y, but 
amalier. Wood much cracked, 1° 7§"x 6" x13". Ph. 
XXXIL. 


L.B. ¥. 0012. Part of open.work wooden panel with 
ratibet at each end; heavy dianiond trellia-work aa TB. 
i, 0028} surface spilt. 9° x 6p 0", PL XMXIII 

L.B. v. oorg. Wooden beam, carved in relief on one 
side with same running floral scroll as LB... 0036; row 
of doy-tooth orn, below lozenge band; much worn anid 
cracked, Curtin two pieces, @ and 4 for transport, 9° 8” 
xTh M3". Pl. XXXE 

L.B, y. oo14-0018, Uprights of wooden balustrade ; 
see "LB. vy. 008, pos7, Pl. XXXIIL 


L.B. v. oo19. Rail of wooden balustrade; for uprights 
see “LB. y. oof. Same pattern as LB, it. 0046—c051, 
except that it bas five mortices and is narrower, 2” 14" x 
2" xr}, 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN RUIN LB. wu. 


L.B, vi. oo1, Sg. wooden block, carved in relief with 
eight-petalled Jotus within plain raised border (broken 
away on one side). Petals ribbed down middle; twelve 
amall petats round knob centre; oblong mortice in one 
side; wood much split. g§* aq. x 34°; morticy of" % 7" x 
ep’ deep, PLXXXIL 


oe bd) 


L.B. yi, 002. Fresco fr, slowing upon pale green border 
circular white Jeaves with scalloped edges, green. centres, 
and short tendril-like stems: white feld beyond; much 
wor. Gr. M. 34", 
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CHAPTER XII 


RETURN TO THE MIRAN SITE 
Srettox L—TO THE TARIM AND THE DELTA OF THE CHARCHAN-DARYA ” 


On the morning of December 29, 1906, we left the Low-lan ruins to regain ground where 
there was still water and with it life. The journey was to be made in two separate parties. The 
large band of labourers, whom the constant exertions and privations had severely tried, was to return 
to Abdal by the route previously followed, together with those camels which showed signs of 
exhaustion. Rai Ram Singh, the Surveyor, who was still suffering from acute attacks of rheumatism, 
and was thus unfit at the time for fresh surveys such as I should otherwise have liked him ‘to 
undertake in the desert eastwards, was put in charge of this party. 1! myself, taking ten of the 
fittest camels and a small number of men, set out to the south-west in order to reach the terminal 
course of the Tarim River across the unknown desert area separating it from the dried-up delta of 
the Kuruk-darya. The point I] was steering for was the small ruined site of Merdek-tim, which 
Dr. Hedin had visited in 1896 on his journey along the Iek branch of the Tarim, and which 
| wished to examine before returning to my tasks at the ruins of Miran. 

In Chapter XXXVI of my personal narrative’ { have given an account of the seven trying 
marches which brought us safely across a great waste of dunes and high ridges of sand to the line 
of freshwater lagoons linked up by the flood-bed of the Tek. As reference may be made to that 
account and to Maps No. 60, 56, and §7 for all details, it will suffice here to mention only a few salient 
facts of topography which have a quasi-antiquarian bearing. For a distance of close on thirty miles 
in a straight line, covered in the course of the first two and a half marches, the route, which T was 
steering by the compass south-westwards, led across a succession of dry river-beds, all forming part 
of the ancient Kuruk-larya delta, Their direction, gradually changing from cast and west to 
north-west and south-east, unmistakably proved that they all branched off from the head of the 
main Kurnk-darya, which our surveys of 1914 have shown to lie approximately west of the Low-lan 
Site. Further to the east and south-east these beds linked up, as will be seen from a reference to 
Map No. 60, with the ancient river-courses which we had crossed on the march to the Lowlan Site, 
and which were traced still more clearly by our surveys of 1914. The first two beds, lying over 
bare wind-eroded ground, were seen as well-marked, winding depressions. But after we had left 
them behind, at a distance of only six miles from our Camp 125 at L.B,, low dunes kept the ground 
uniformly covered with sand, and made these depressions more difficult to recognize. Yet there 
remained the familiar narrow belts of ancient riverine jungle, crossed at intervals by their parallel 
lines of dead Toghraks and tamarisk-cones, to show plainly the direction of the dri¢d-up river 
branches once spreading over this deltaic ground. 

Nowhere along the route followed on these first few marches were structural remains or any 
other signs of settled occupation traceable, and the comparative rarity of bare eroded ground 


* See Dyser! Cathay, |. pp. 415 8q4q 
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necessarily reduced the chances of finding relics even of nomadic existence or passing traffic. Yet 
that this riverine area was visited during the historical period of Lou-lan occupation, probably as 
jungle grazing, was proved by some of the finds made there. Thus, close to our Camp 126 a well- 
preserved chu coin was picked up. and some nine miles beyond it the fragment of a Chinese 
bronze mirror, decorated in relievo, C. 126.002. This was the last object in metal found, excepting 
the fragment of a bronze spear-point, C. 128. oo1, which turned up unexpectedly some eight miles 
beyond Camp 128, lony after the last remains of ancient tree-growth had been left behind, about 
four miles from Camp 127. [It may have been brought there by some hunter who had strayed into 
the desert after game; for that ground must have been wholly devoid of vegetation even in the 
garliest historical period which at present is accessible to us. 

In prehistoric times, however, human. occupation had evidently extended beyond the limits of 
the area containing the dried-up river-beds which were still traceable; for stone implements of the 
same primitive type as those found on our march to the Lou-lan Site, and fragments of coarse 
pottery, probably neolithic, cropped up at-rare intervals, not merely in the deltaic area but also on 
the desolate ground passed between Camps 127 and 130, Yet, judging from the exceeding scantiness 
and complete decay of such wood débris as we could find there, this ground must already have 
been an absolute waste in the early historical period. Specimens of these Stone Age remains found 
between Camps 125 and 129 have been described in the list above. A well-preserved celt, C. 126. 
oot, and the ‘blades’ in chalcedony and jasper, C. 127-128. 002, 003, are reproduced in Plate xxx. 

As soon as the last riverine belt of dead Toghraks was passed, about four miles from Camp 127, 
big ridges of piled-up dunes, or Dawans, were encountered in more and more frequent succession, 
and bare patches of eroded ground grew rare, even in the broad sandy valleys between them. But 
if these huge accumulations of drift-sand left little chance of discovering relics of prehistoric 
occupation, yet they, too, had their quasi-antiquarian interest. They stretched invariably from 
north to south, and previous experience, gained from the rivers which lose themselves in the 
Taklamakan, had taught me to recognize the significance of this regular bearing. Such ' Dawans’ 
are always found running parallel to river-courses where these penctrate into areas of drift-sand. 
Under the action of physical causes, which need not be set forth in detail here, these sand ridges 
conform in their bearing to the direction of the barrier which the river presents to the movement 
of dunes, and to which they indirectly owe their origin.” It was easy to see that, far away as we 
still were from the Tarim, it was its course, running roughly from north to south in this section 
between Tikkenlik and the Charchan River junction, which determined the bearing of the Dawans 
we encountered in steadily growing heights, 


North-south 
of 


The observation is worthy of record here because it is relevant to the question which certain Dawdxt 


views set forth by Dr. Hedin have raised, whether the present course of the Tarim south of 


lto 


Tikkenlik is an old one or dates only from the time when the Kuruk-darya ceased to carry water. River. 


This is not the place to discuss the question at length. But | may point out that the north-south 
bearing of the Dawans, which remained constant over the forty-six miles, in a straight line, of our 


* Cf above, pp. 367 #q- sand is the wind, their line is not determined by the direction 

* For such riverine ‘Dawans’, always crossed at right of the prevailing wind. This is clearly seen in the high sand 
angles where my route led from one river-course towards ridges fringing the lower Charchan River course, where it 
another in the Taklamakin, cf, Amcie/ Kholan, i pp- 309, runs right against the predominant north-east wind blowi 
418 89q, 444, 453,483; also above, p. 241, and below, p. 455. from the Lop desert. It is only in the formation of the indi- 
My map of the Khotan region accompanying Ancient Khofan vidual dunes that the direction of the wind invariably asserts 

ically (Mustrates these observations. itself. 
Thoogh the force which has built up these ‘ Dawtina’ of 
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route leading diagonally across them, distinctly supports the belief in the antiquity of the present 
‘Tarim course, as far as its general direction in this section is concerned. It does not appear to me 
likely that, if the present southerly course of the Tarim were of at all recent origin, it could have 
made its effect felt with such regularity in the formation of * Dawans' so far away to Ute cast. 

We have, of course, no means to gauge with anything approaching exactness the chronology 
of these sand formations. But the impression T have just indicated is considerably strengthened by 
what [ observed at the western foot of the big ‘Dawan" below which we pitched our Camp 130 
(see Map No. 56) on January 2, 1907. There I came pon the first rows of dead Toghraks: since 
Camp 127, and it is noteworthy that I found them, too, stretching in well-defined lines from north 
to south. 1 have before had occasion to mention that the wild poplars of the Tarim Basin show ay 
invariable tendency to grow in lines parallel to the nearest open water-courses or to channels of 
subsoil drainage which continue them.’ Here the dead Toghraks, many of them of large size, all 
lay prostrate on the ground, and though their bleached and withered trunks and main branches 
still showed clearly recognizable features, 1 could see that they must have been dead far longer than 
those, for instance, which had grown up and died at the Niya Site since it was abandoned about the 
fourth century a.p. The position of this Toghrak grove, probably marking an ancient channel of 
the Tarim, was not more than sixteen miles in a straight line from the present hed of the Tlek 
branch. : | 

It is, of course, possible to argue that the physical indications just discussed date back to 
a previous swing of the deltaic pendulum of the Tarim, i.e. to a much earlier period, a prehistoric 
one, which preceded the formation of the Kurnk-darya, and during which the whole Tarim drainage 
fowed southward before emptying itself into the Lop lake basin, But no such explanation is 
possible as regards the archacological evidence which we shall have te examine presently. 

On the evening of January 4, 1997, the seventh day of this trying tramp across dunes, we 
struck the hard-froven Kéteklik-kél, one of the string of Jagoons fed by the Hek* Here 1 found 
that the many deflexions from our intended straight course, made in the endeavour to avoid the 
highest portions of successive." Dawans , had restilted in our striking the Ilek fully a day's march 
to the south of the site of Merdek-tim, The distance was easily covered on January 5 by 
moving north along the frozen Tek. On the following morning we crossed its wide, marshy flood- 
bed at Kulacha, and there secured # guide in the person of an old Loplik fisherman. Led by him, 
we mover north-castwards for about two and a half miles, across fairly high dunes and depressions 
with salt pools, until we arrived at the modest ruin which he knew by the name of M]erdek-deni, 
We found that it was a small circular fort with a rampart built mainly of stamped clay and overgrown 
with luxuriant réeds (Fig. 89), Close to the south of it there passed a dry Nullah, which was said 
to have received water until three years before. To the north-west it connected with the neighbour 
ing lagoon known as Merdek-kél, which itself was fed from the Bayir-kol marsh of the Tek. 
Pitching camp by the little fort, T was able to devote the day to a close examination of its remains, 
and I soan diseovered indications’ of its early origin. 

The circumvallation consisted of a rampart which, though decayed under the effect of moisture, 
was still traceable to a height of ten feet above the present ground level over most of its circular 
outline. The very construction of the rampart suggested antiquity: Below, it consisted of stamped 
clay with thin layers of tamarisk fascines inserted at intervals of about a foot, This base rose to 
five feet above the present level of the soil, but, as its foot could not be ascertained, its original 
height may well have been greater. Above this came masonry, two feet high, and then stamped 
clay, still standing to a height of about three feet, both strengthened by the insertion of layers of 

" See above, ip. 955- * See Draret Cathey, bpp 482 419. 
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tamarisk branches and by a framework of Toghrak beams. The width of the rampart was fourteen 
feet on the top, and at the base; now mostly covered by sand, about twenty-nine feet, The diameter 
of the little stronghold, measured from the centre line of the rampart, was approximately 132 feet. 
The entrance must have been at the south; for there a gate passage, six feet wide, was marked by 
two rows of massive Toghrak posts, which came to light on clearing the southern segment of the 
rampart. These posts, four on each side, must have served to carry the roof of the gateway, and 
probably also to secure the timber revetment of its sides.* Their top portions for about three to four 
feet were in fair preservation, except for the charred ends, giving evidence of a fire; but lower down 
the wood had rotted away owing to the effect of moisture. As shown by the position of the posts, 
the gateway passing through the rampart must have had a length of at least twenty-three feet. 

The interior of the circumvallation was fairly clear of drift-sand, and near the centre some Tamarisk- 
withered Toghrak beams were found just below the surface. But as on digging down beneath them ae above 
to a depth of about four feet we came upon moist sand, it was clear that the remains of any : 
structure which might once have stood here must have decayed completely. The north-east 
portion of the rampart was partly covered by the slope of a tamarisk-cone which rose some fifteen 
feet above its present top, as seen in Fig, 89. Referring to what has been explained above as to 
the tamarisk-cone overtopping the ancient fort found south of the Endere Site," we may safely 
assume that the fact of this cone at Merdek-tim having attained a height of at least twenty-five feet 
above the level on which the circumvallation was built in itself proves considerable age for the 
latter. 

But a closer search of the rampart soon revealed more definite evidence of its antiquity. On find of Han 
clearing away the sand which covered the faces of the masonry portion, | found that it was Sim. 
composed of large sun-dried bricks very similar in dimensions to most of those which we had ‘seen 
in the ruined structures of the Lou-lan Site. I distinguished two sizes of bricks, one measuring 
1§ by +4 inches, with a thickness of 4 inches; and another 14 by ro inches, with a thickness of 
33 inches. In view of such close agreement, approximately contemporary origin necessarily 
Suggested itself, and this conclusion was strikingly confirmed by a succession of finds of Chinese 
copper coins which were picked up in various places on the top of the rampart. All belong to 
types current during Later Han times; two bear the legend AYuo-<d'ilan, first introduced by Wang 
Mang (4.». 9-22), and the other four are [V/u-chu pieces in a clipped condition. 

None of the usual débris of perishable materials, within or around the fort, could have survived Atmenes of 
subsoil moisture. The same cause, vicinity of water, explained the complete absence of wind-eroded "Ext 
ground near the ruin and our consequent failure to trace any of the usual ancient débris of hard “~ 
materials, such as potsherds, small metal objects, ete, Nor did the searcl\ made around that day 
and on the following morning reveal the survival of any other structural remains. Yer the evidence 
already secured left no reasonable doubt that this small fortified post must have been occupied 
during the early centuries of our era and perhaps down to the same period as the Lou-lan Site. 

Insignificant as is the ruin itself, its date, as thus approximately determined, invests it with Ancient 
a distinct antiquarian and geographical interest. ts existence at this place proves that a branch [Stim 
of the Tarim—whether large or small we have no means to decide—must already, during the jyrg. 
earliest period of Chinese control of the Tarim Basin, have flowed close to the present line of the 


* The methal of constructing such a gaieway has: since same period as its ruins, 
received fall illmstration from the remains of a similar, but far For a similar, but more elaborate pateway, found at the 
better preserved, gateway which I found leading through the fortified station or Sarai at Kara-dong, ef. Ametem! Khoton, 
stamped clay rampart of the rained fort LiC. discovered hy me i, pp. 447 8q:¢ Fig. 5g: 
in 914 south-weat of the Loman Site, and dating from the * See above, pp. 28g sq. 
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Iek, and that a route which required guarding must have passed along it. The importance of this 
fact must be emphasized in view of the much-discussed theory, first set forth by Dr. Hedin, which 
assumes that the whole of the Tarim drainage passed at that period through the Kuruk-darya beds 
into an earlier Lop-nor lying due south of the Low-lan Site, and to which we have repeatedly had 
to refer above.’ It would be impossible to reconcile with this theory the detailed account which 
Li Tao-yilan's commentary gives us of the Tarim's junction with the Charchan River and its 
subsequent course eastwards into the lake north of Fi-ni* and the definite chronological evidence 
afforded by the ruined fort of Merdek-tim saves us from making the attempt. ; 

It proves that while the Lou-lan Site was still occupied and the Kuruk-darya still *in being’, 
4 branch of the Tarim ran southwards and met the Charchan River, as it does at the present tims, 
before passing into that portion of the ancient Lop lake-bed which now holds the Kara-koshun 
marshes north of the Miran tract. Where the point of junction then lay, what relative volumes of 
water this southern branch of the Tarim and the Kurak-darya then carried, and similar questions, we 
cannot hope ever to be able to answer, considering the scantiness of our records and archaeological 
data as well as the physical conditions of a flat, deltaic region where water, wind, aml sand are ever at 
work effacing surface evidence. One inference, however, seems to me necessary - if at the period 
preceding the abandonment of the Lou-lan Site, to which Li, Tao-yiian’s information undoubtedly 
goes back, the drainage of the Tarim Basin could fill beth the Kuruk-darya and a southern river 
branch, whereas at present it certainly would not suffice for both, we can scarcely go wrong in 
assuming that the intervening period of roughly fifteen centuries must have seen a diminution of 
the total water-supply, i.e. desiccation, whatever its cause and its progress. | 

On January 7 I left Merdek-tim in order to move south again by the Tarim towards 
Charkhlik and Miran. Anxious as 1 was to start excavations at the latter place in full earnest, 
1 could not forge the chance of paying a visit ev route to the ruined site which Captain Roborovsky's 
survey, as embodied in the Asiatic Trans-frontier Map of the Russian Topographical Department," 
marked under the name of ' Ketek-sher’, ie. Adted-shahr?, near the terminal course of the Charchan- 
darya.” The journey of six days which brought me to it has been deseribed in my personal 
narrative." There is the less need here for details regarding it because its first portion lay along 
a toute which keeps close to the main course of the Tirim, and is well known as it connects 
Charkhlik with Tikkenlilk, Korla, and the other oases northward. The luxuriant growth of wild 
poplars, forming’ natural avenues, which we passed by the main bed of the river as far as Shirghe- 
chapkan, seemed like a vision of that distant age when the lines of fallen dead Toghraks we had so 
often crossed still flourished by the branches of the Kuruk-darya. 

Doubly striking in contrast with it was the bareness of the steppe, covered with scanty reeds 
and tamarisks, over which the road led to the desolate station of Lop. Near it, in a network of 
lagoons and marshes, the present terminal course of the Charchan River loses itself, to effect its 
junction with the waters of the Tarim. Thus surrounded, the fishermen's hamlet known as Lop 
seemed fit to represent all the typical features of this dreary Lop region. Ass far as L could gather, 
the restricted use of the ancient local name Zo for this particular place is not of recent date. 
Perhaps it may in some way be connected with the fact that this otherwise insignificant locality is 


1 on above, pp. 359, 965 ap imaginary, of ancient settlements exist. In the form [Shaiir- 
| Ch above, pp. 326 sq; i] Waiak it is found already in the Vurikhs-Reshift; see 
ane Sheet xzt, pcale 4o versts to + inch. above, p, $20, note te. 

The term: AWGA-rhohré, literally meaning ' the town of " See Desert Cathay, i. pp. 427 1qq-; also Map No. 57 
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the spot where a settlement of semi-nomadic fishermen and herdsmen of the true Loplik type is 
found nearest to Charkhlik, Marco Polo's ‘ City of Lop’. 

Our march of January tt from Lop to the south-east took me right across the delta of the March up 
Charchan River, Its condition at the time, as it was practically all dry, except for the main branch nes 
passing to the south of Lop station, and yet grazed by large flocks of sheep, seemed an apt illus- ; 
tration of the state which the area south of the Lou-lan Site must often have presented even while 
the ancient route near it was still used. By a long march on the day following we reached the head 
of the delta, and further up, by the right bank of the wide ice-covered main bed, the vicinity of the 
site near the shepherd station of Jigdalik-ighil. Next morning, starting from our camp close to the 
Ury lagoon known as Sha@A-tokhlaning-holi, | was taken by a guide, whom | had managed to secure 

m Charkhlik, to the south-south-west. Wor about a mile our track lay across a belt of luxuriant 
reed-beds growing round dried-up lagoons. Then we struck a continuous line of sand-hills, up to 
thirty feet high, and running, as usual, parallel to the river. The Toghraks and tamarisks, mostly 
dead, which covered them showed that the line, about half'a mile broad, marked an earlier river- 
bed. Beyond, there extended an open wind-eroded steppe of alluvial loess, covered with many low 
‘witnesses’ from four to six feet in height. It stretched parallel to the river, with a width of a mile 
to a mile and a half. 

Over this area fragments of coarse hand-made pottery could! be picked up in plenty, but nowhere Pottery 
did they lie in such closeness as clearly to show the former position of a permanent settlement, piece 
In their gritty coarse substance, due to ill-levigated clay, the mass of the fragments resembled the 
pottery | had grown accustomed to associate with remains of the Stone Age. Yet a few pieces, like 
the glazed potsherd, Shah-t. 004, and the ornamented spindle-whorl, Shah-t. 006, described in the list 
below, obviously belong to a later period. My search for any trace of structural remains, or even 
a single coin or piece of worked metal, remained fruitless. The only ‘finds’ besides potsherds were 
a few fragments of stones which evidently had served for grinding, In the end I felt inclined to 
conclude, from the wide extent over which the débris was scattered and the thinness of its distribu- 
tion, that the site had seen occupation, sparse but either long-continued or renewed at different 
times, down to the historical period. It seemed probable that similar remains might survive at other 
points along the Charchan River where its course had been Jess exposed to great changes, but that 
they were hidden from view by drift-sand or vegetation. 

Next day I marched back to Charkhlik, where a variety of tasks, as described in my personal Halt at 
narrative, and the need of giving my worn-out followers a chance of recovering from fatigues and Charkhlik. 
exposure, urgently called me. These tasks, which included the raising of fresh supplies and transport 
for the long journey ahead as well as of labour for the excavations at Miran, detained me at the 
Lop headquarters from the 17th to the 21st of January. It was a time of heavy strain for myself 
in spite of the physical rest and all the ready assistance | received from Liao Ta-lao-yeh, the Amban 
of the Charkhlik district. A well-bred, scholarly man, he showed genuine interest in my Lou-lan 
finds, and helped on the work which lay before me with whatever means the scanty resources of his 
few hundred homesteads could furnish, It was with deep regret that I learned a year later of his 
death in this dreary place of official exile, On the morning of January 22 I started back to Miran Return to 
with diggers and fresh supplies. Late on the following evening I had the great satisfaction of Miran. 
finding myself again by the bank of the Miran stream, now hard frozen, and reunited to my devoted 
Chinese helpmate, Chiang Ssii-yeh. Besides his ever-active self he had brought up from Abdal 
a useful reinforcement of Lop men to help in the digging. So everything was in readiness to 
resume our exploration of the Miriin ruins in earnest. 
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OBJECTS FOUND AT SHAH-TOKHTANING-KOLI SITE 


Shah-tokhtaning-kéi oot-cog. Three pottery fre, ; 
coarse hand-made ware of ill-levigated clay, hand-fired on 
an open hearth; red to blackish grey. All ¢. 22" x 
rmhxd to F 


Shah-tokhtaning-k6ll 004. Pottery {r.; coarse hanil- 
made ware of illlevigated black clay, covered outside with 
(decayed) green glaze. 24° x 1¢3°X fa": 


Shah-tokhtaning-k6li 006, 


like cot-oo3, but of less gritty paste. 19" x ty" xe. 
Terracotta spinning: 
whorl, orn, round outside with singte line of incised dashes 
between two border lines, and on lower surface roond 
edge of hole with small incised triangles and rele’ alter- 
hating ; nearly half broken away, Diam. ry)”, thickness 
hh". 


Suction IL—THE RUINED FORT OF MIRAN 


In Chapter X I have already recorded the impressions of my first rapid survey of the Miran 
Site and mentioned the interesting finds which rewarded the trial excavation commenced at the 
ruined fort. “To this | moved out on the morning of January 23 and had our camp pitched under 
its walls, in order to be near our work and to secure what shelter they might give from the icy 
winds which rarely cease sweeping the bare desert glacis at this season, ‘Then the men, nearly 
fifty in number, were promptly set to work to continue the ‘systematic clearing of the interior where 
our first excavation had stopped a month and a half earler. {lt did not take long to get proof that 
the ruined fort was likely to fulfil the promise held out by ovr former experimental digging. But 
before I proceed tu describe the resumed operations and their abundant results, it will be convenient 
to give an account of the structural features of the ruin, as they presented themselves before 
excavation. 

The ruined fort of Miran, marked M.1. in the site plan, Plate 20, rises on the stretch of bare 
pebble-covered plain which extends, with a total width of about three miles, from the belt of 
vegetation watered by the present course of the Miran stream eastwards to an ancient river-bed, 
now completely dry. This bed passes not more than half a mile to the east of the fort, and 
at the time of its occupation is likely to have carried water, Rather nearer on the north begins 
the belt of tamarisk-cones and scrub which edges the ancient site all along that side and stretches 
its sombre expanse for miles away. In Fig. 114, which shows the northern portion of the interior 
of the fort, it is seen filling the background. 

Imposing as was the appearance of the ruin with its walls still rising to a considerable height 
above the flat ground. yet its irregular shape and construction had struck me from the first as 
features indicative of a non-Chinese and comparatively late origin. As Plate 30 shows, the ground-plan 
is that of an irregular quadrangle with the two longer sides facing approximately east-north-east and 
north-west respectively, and the other two facing roughly west-south-west and south-south-east. 
For the sake of convenience I shall designate these wall-faces hereafter as the east, north, west, 
and south sides of the fort enclosure. The two first wall-faces measure about 240 feet each, if we 
reckon from the outer foot of the adjoining wall-curtains. The west and south faces are 
considerably shorter, being respectively about 168 and 200 feet in length. Projecting oblong 
bastions of irregular shape and varying dimensions protected the corners, as Seet in the 
But these were too badly decayed for any approach to exact measurement. The south-west and 
south-east corer bastions, which are seen in Fig, 113, still stood to heights of about 22 and 24 feet 
respectively. That at the north-east corner rose to 28-29 feet. 

In addition, there was a bastion projecting from the central portion of each wall-face, but the 
exact position of these central bastions varied greatly, and their size still more. The one to the 
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south was by far the largest, and being in fair preservation, as seen in Fig. 113, distinetly resembled 
a donjon or keep. [twas built as a solid mass of stamped clay, or fis¢, the forms in which the 
blocks of clay had been shaped being still distinguishable in places, with a height of four and 
a length of six to seven feet, The solid portion of this south bastion still rose to its original height 
of 41 feet, and above it was a parapet 7 feet high and 2 feet 4 inches thick, The parapet was 
constructed of layers of stamped clay, strengthened by tamarisk brushwood at intervals of five to 
six inches, which accounts both for its good preservation and its dark appearance in the photograph, 
Fig, 123. The other bastions had suffered too much decay to allow their constructive features to 
be determined with equal certainty, though the use of tamarisk layers seems to have entered into 
the construction of them all. 

The curtain walls showed different methods of building, which may. partly explain their varying’ Curtain 
state of preservation. The south and west walls appear to have consisted of a rampart of stamped “#lls of fort. 
¢lay below, surmounted by a thick parapet built of very rough brickwork with tamarisk layers at 
close intervals. But of this parapet little survived on the south face, and still less on the west: 
where wind-erosion had worked great havoc. The rampart may have had a thickness of about 
r2 feet on the top, where the parapet sutmounted it. As it evérywhere showed a distinct outward 
slant, the thickness is likely to have been greater at the base, increasing to about 16 feet. But 
owing to the débris and drift-sand, which covered the base in most places, exact measurement was 
difeult, The actual height of the south curtain was from about 18 to 20 feet. The north wall 
had suffered badly, having crumbled to heights which varied from 10 to t5 feet only above the 
ground level! This may have been partly due to the absence of tamarisk layers between the 
courses of roughly-made bricks which, together with lumps of hard clay, seem to have been the only 
material used on this side, The average size of the bricks here was 15" x 10" x4’, 

Curiously enough the east wall-face, though the one most exposed to the prevailing wind and’ Constroc- 

consequent erosion, had on the whole suffered less than the rest, and still rose in portions of its te 
length to a height of 24 feet and more. As seen in Figs. 114-16, 118, its parapet had been breached 
in places. But elsewhere this parapet, solidly built of bricks and clay with layers of tamarisk twigs 
between the courses, had survived, and showed a regular thickness of six feet. Its original height 
could not be determined. The construction of the wall below was peculiar and different from the: 
rest. It may have been intended to give special strength, or else may have resulted from repairs. 
On the inside there was a thickness of about three or four feet, consisting of strata of clay and bricks 
separated at intervals of about ten inches by layers of tamarisk twigs, as seen also in the parapet 
(Pigs. 115, 126). Each stratum contained a single course of sun-dried bricks, measuring 16 by 
8 or 9 inches and 4 inches thick, and a layer of stamped clay above and below, Towards the 
outside there followed next a wall of masonry about two feet thick, built of bricks of the same size, 
and beyond this a heavy revetment wal! of stamped clay, reinforced by strong and closely-set 
branches of tamarisks or Toghraks, Owing to the corrasive effect of wind-driven sand, the ends 
of these pieces of wood were seen to project beyond the surface of the outer wall, like the spokes 
of a ladder. 

Heaped up by the prevailing east-north-east wind, a slope of fine gravel and drift-sand ascended Erosion 
on the outside of the east wall to about the level marked by the foot of the parapet, and the slow — * 
forward movement of this corrading material had caused the parapet to be breached in several P 
places. 1 subsequently experienced this erosive process as it were in person and felt it only too 
acutely, while 1 stood in the breach near the south-east corner (Fig. 116) watching’ the ex¢avations 
which had to be carried on there. The icy wind which swept across the rampart, carrying before 

* Portions of the north’ wall are’ seen in Fig. 114 and also in Desers Cathay, i. Fig, 135. 
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it a constant blast of fine gravel and coarse sand, made it difficult for any one to hold out long there, 
and even my hardy Loplik diggers had to be relieved in brief shifts. That erosion had not 
progressed much further and had not yet sneceeded in cutting through the wall altogether, after 
breaching the parapet, might well have caused me surprise. But in the refuse-filled rooms which 
my excavations brought to light immediately behind the east wall-face I had the clearest explanation 
of its ability to withstand the wind's onslaught for over a thousand years. 

Even before, on my first visit to the miined fort, as described in Chapter X, the force of 
wind-erosion had been fully brought home to me by the observation that within the west wall-face 
the ground had been scooped out to a depth which, as comparison with the lowest layer of refuse 
behind the north face showed, lay fully ten feet below the original level of the enclosed area, It 
was obviously by the agency of the fine gravel and sand which the prevailing winds were driving 
over the east wall that this natural excavation had been effected, and it seemed safe to conclude 
that this western portion of the enclosure had not been occupied by dwellings, which might otherwise 
have protected the soil from erosion, ‘The obvious explanation of this was that any quarters buile 
along the west wall-face would have been exposed far more to the cutting east-north-east wind than 
those near the sheltering cast wall. The eroding force of the wind here also accounted for the 
badly-decayed candition of the west wall between its central bastion and that guarding the north- 
west corner. The stumps of three massive posts, still rising in a row above the ground by the side 
of the broken rampart where it showed a complete gap, evidently marked the position of the gate 
leading into the fort. Everything else had been slowly ground down and blown away, 

A few general observations connected with the outer appearance of the ruined fort call for 
record here. In many places, but especially in the big south bastion, I noticed that the stamped 
clay of the rampart contained plentiful fragments of pottery which had become embedded at the 
time of construction. Most of these potsherds were of a well-levigated clay and of superior make. 
This was clear proof that the ground close by, from which the clay for building the walls and 
bastions must obviously have been obtained to save labour and transport, had been occupied during 
an earlier historical period. To this important fact I shall have repeated occasions to refer 
hereafter. 

Some quasi-chronological interest attached also to another observation. At no point outside 
the foot of the walls was the effect of wind-erosion noticeable except at the north-west angle, where 
the ground immediately adjoining the ruined corner bastion showed erosion to a maximurn depth of six 
feet, 1 noticed this increased scouring capacity of the wind at the north-west angle in some of the 
other ruins of Miran, and it may be connected with the whirl produced by the wind sweeping round 
the end of a wall which extends approximately parallel to its own course, and seems, somehow, to 
act like a funnel. At first the absence of any indications of a general lowering of the surface level 
around struck me as a sign suggesting a somewhat late origin for the ruin. But on closer observation 
1 found that 1 must also take into account the peculiar surface conditions resulting at this site from 
the thin coating of gravel with which preceding deflation has covered the alluvial soil. The absence’ 
of indications of a lowering of the surface level was all the more curious in view of the fact that less 
than a quarter of a mile to the south of the fort [ found a group of small Vardang terraces 
rising above wind-eroded troughs fully 17 feet deep in places, Fig. 132 shows one of these terraces 
occupied by the ruin M. x. | 

_ A minor puzzle, which, however, was quickly solved, was presented by the abundance of big 
stones which lay scattered along the foot of the walls, and particularly along that of the big south 
bastion. I did not anywhere find evidence that such stones (no doubt brought from the higher 
rubblefilled stream bed) had been used as building material in the walls, 1 was therefore led to 
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conjecture that these stones might originally have been kept on the parapets, to be thrown down by 
the defenders in case of attacks. This guess found early confirmation; for on my subsequent visit 
to the Kan-su marches 1] saw such big stone ‘ammunition’ not merely often lying at the foot of the 
ancient watch-towers of the Tun-huang Limes, but still regularly stored for defensive use on the 
parapets of modern town walls and village forts built since the last Tungan rebellion. 


Section I11.—EXCAVATIONS IN THE MIRAN FORT 


It was under the protecting cover of the slope of fine gravel and sand which had accumulated 
on the lee side of the east wall of the fort that my trial excavation of December 8 had first disclosed 

remains of a series of small, roughly built quarters, which that wall had once helped to shelter 
from the bitter north-east winds. In my account of this first excavation,' [ have already described 
how the thick layers of refuse filling these rooms had yielded Tibetan documents in plenty, besides 
other remains, making it abundantly clear that the ruined fort had been occupied for a long time 
during the period of Tibetan predominance in the Tarim Basin, roughly during the later half of the 
eighth and the whole of the ninth century a.n. 

The excavations resumed on January 24, and continued without intermission during five days 
in the face of very trying atmospheric conditions, soon showed that my hope of finding more relics 
of that occupation was well founded, The previously cleared quarters, M.1, i-vii, had extended in 
an irregular line south of the north-east angle and, as the plan, Plate 30, and the photograph, 
Fig, 114, then taken show, ata little distance from the east wall of the fort. Itwas in the space inter- 
vening, nowhere more than about seventeen feet wide, that the resumed dipying soon disclosed another 
row of small rooms, M. 1. viii=xi, which subsequently proved to extend right along the east wall to 
the neck of the south-east bastion, Whereas in the previous row only the first two rooms, ij and ji, 
had been sufficiently covered by the slope of gravel and sand to retain their roofing, it had been 
preserved in the rooms viii—xi through the protection afforded by the rampart behind, But it was 
not until the consolidated masses of refuse which filled these rooms right up to the roof. constructed 
of rough Toghrak beams and layers of reed fascines, had been dug down to the floor, that I realized 
how much these accumulations of rubbish must have helped to strengthen the wall itself against 
wind-erosion. 

The rooms themselves were built in a very rough and irregular fashion of coarse brickwork and 
clay, with walls of varying thickness. As the photograph, Fig. 115, of rooms viii and ix shows, the 
walls still retained in places their smoke-begrimed facing of plaster. The wall dividing these two 
rooms was only nine inches thick, and the floor of the second nearly three feet higher than that of 
the first. Similar differences in level between adjoining quarters were frequent, and indicated 
haphazard construction on Various occasions, Only in a few, like xi and xiv, could low fireplaces 
of mud plaster be traced. Owing to the way in which the walls of friable clay and bricks were apt 
to crumble away when the refuse filling the rooms was being removed, it was often difficult to 
ascertain where approach to them had Jain, Elsewhere, the entrances appeared to have been 
walled up with: mud when the quarters abandoned to refuse had been completely filled up and ceased 
to be useful even as dust-bins. 

The most remarkable feature about these humble quarters adjoining the east wall was the fact 
that a number of them, especially viii, ix and xiii, xiv, were found crammed with refuse, reaching 
almost to the roofing wherever this survived. In this there mingled thick litter of reed straw 
chippings of tamarisk wood, and sweepings of the hearth with what, for brevity's sake, we may call 

’ See above, pp. 348 sq. 
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contents of the waste-paper basket and every conceivable sort of dirt, including filth-encrusted 
rags, animals’ bones, and leavings of a ‘far more unsavoury kind. The all-pervading smell of 
ammonia brought home the fact that each of these little rooms, after its use had become impossible 
even for dirt-hardened Tibetan soldiers, must also have served them during longer or shorter 
periods as a latrine. The thick deposits of filth here seemed to be less interspersed with fine drift- 
sand than the ancient rubbish-heaps that it has been my lot to clear elsewhere within the Tarim 
Basin. The partial absence of this effective desiccating and disinfecting agent may possibly have 
had something to do with the peculiar age-persisting ‘smelliness’ which I shail always associate 
with our operations at the Miran fort. 

Refuse ac It would have been more difficult for me to realize the strange conditions in which such big 

reer accumulations of dirt could grow up in quarters intended for human occupation, and quite close to 
others still actually thus occupied, if the experience of subsequent travel had not shown me exactly the 
same process ‘in being’. It is well illustrated by the conditions into which portions of the houses, 
recte hovels, used as inns along the Chinese high road from Kan-su to the oases of Turkestan are 
allowed to fall, while others immediately adjoining are still regularly frequented as shelters, In 
many instances the erection of new mud hovels would there be found to cost less trouble and 
expense than the clearing out of the rubbish-filled old ones, and the same is likely to have been the 
case within this Tibetan station, Faraway to the west, too, | have met with sights which strikingly 
called up pictures of the interior of the Miran fort at the time when its refuse deposits were still 
growing. Thus in November, 1915, on my journey through easternmost Khorasan, I found the 
old, tumbled-down townlet of Tabas Masinin crowded with domed mud hovels of the usual 
Persian type, which were built up in tiers against the enclosing high walls. The later and still 
tenanted quarters could only be reached by climbing over the roofs of others which prolonged 
occupation had completely choked with refuse and rendered uninhabitable even for the humble 
cultivators now settled within the small town. 

Abundance But what invested those modest quarters within the ruined fort of Miran with their special 

3A ae antiquarian interest was not the great extent of the refuse accumulations; but the remarkable 
abundance in which documents, almost all Tibetan, on wood and paper were to be found among 
the deposits, besides small objects illustrating the daily life of the place and period. Though all the 
rooms which the plan, Plate 30, marks with numbers furnished documents or miscellaneous 
objects, the mumber of such finds varied greatly, and not always in proportion to the quantity of 
general refuse contained in each. A reference to the inventory of Tibetan documents prepared by 
Dr. Francke and to the Descriptive List below will fully illustrate this. By far the richest in ‘finds’ 
were the refuse layers which were cleared in the rooms i, ii, iv, vil, viii, xiv. Asa glance at the plan 
shows, all these are to be found in the line extending closely along the east wall. In view of the 
obvious advantage which its shelter afforded, we may safely assume that the quarters of those to 
whose ' waste-paper baskets’ most of the written remains must be attributed were situated on that 
side, About the original use of individual rooms it is impossible to assert anything more definite 
than that those which were found, like i, ii, iv, viii, filled with refuse to their full height (in the case of 
viii about eight feet and six inches) are likely to have been vacated and turned into dust-bins earlier 
than the rest. The fact that the rooms x-xii, and the one adjoining the last on the south, had floor 
levels appreciably higher than those in xiii and xiv would point to later construction. The last- 
named room, seen in the centre of Fig. 116, was built partly casemate-like into the thickness of the 
rampart where it meets the south-east bastion. Though all its upper wall had been carried off by 
erosion, the refuse which remained in jt, to a height of six feet, was enough to yield well over 200 
documents, and among them several particularly large and well preserved. 
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As the excavations were extended further towards the centre of the circumvallated area and 


along the north face (see Figs, 117, 118), they disclosed an agglomeration of hovels, many of them ;, 
very small and all built with even greater irregularity in ground-plan and floor-level than those 


found on the east side. As the walls were mostly quite thin here, built of mere clay or the coarsest 
brickwork, and in addition had suffered much from erosion, the disposition of the various hovels and 


small cellar-like apartments was as difficult to trace as that of a rabbit warren. As work had to be 


carried on in different places simultaneously and finds continued in rapid succession, my attention 
was necessarily distracted, and the record of structural remains, kept and entered in the plan, could 
not aim at full precision, and had in part to be left schematic. The striking irregularity in the levels 


observed among the broken walls in the centre of the area of the fort and towards the foot of the 


great south bastion suggested that these were remains of structures erected at different periods, one 
above the débris of another. The rooms xl, xiii, xliv yielded a considerable number of documents, 
The rooms unearthed near the north wall were somewhat less confusing in arrangement, and as 
they were often in better preservation, it was possible to make quite sure that most of the small 
ones possessed no entrances, and had evidently been approached from above. Some with bottoms 
four or five feet deeper than the rest had probably served as places of storage for the supplies and 
chattels of the motley collection of soldiers and petty officials whom the stronghold sheltered at 
different periods. Such use would account for the curious platforms built across the corners in some 
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of these underground rooms, e.g. xxvi. Sheaves of wheat, barley, and millet mixed plentifully with _ 


the sand and refuse in some of them,* while written remains were wholly absent. Other rooms, like 
XXIV, xxvii, xxviii, seemed to have served as modest living quarters, and in these a fair number of 
Tibetan records was found near the floor, From a row of small compartments also, cut into the 
north rampart, near xxxi,a few Tibetan fragments were recovered. But a far more interesting 
discovery rewarded the clearing of the modest apartment xxxii, where, on the floor and under a cover 
of only two feet of refuse and sand, there were brought to light three fairly large fragments of paper 
in Runic Turkish, the only finds in that script from any of my sites in the Tarim Basin. I shall have 
to recur to them furtheron. To the west of xxxii the protecting cover of stable refuse thinned out, 
and erosion had left but the scantiest traces of other small structures which had once extended 
towards the fort gate. The cluster of mud hovels near the centre of the area of the fort would 
probably have shared the same fate if a consolidated crust of sheep-dung, deposited over their 
remains at some period, had not provided protection. 

Among the relics of archaeological interest which had found a safe refuge in the rich layers of 
refuse preserved within the ruined fort, Tibetan records on wood and paper were by far the most 
abundant. Not counting pieces which from various causes have become illegible, the total number 
of such documents amounts to over a thousand, Complete effacement of the writing in many 
instances was not to be wondered at, seeing the close association of these remains with the amount 
of decayed animal! and vegetable matter which had also found a resting-place in the walled-in dust- 
bins. It often encrusted the written records so thickly that it required quite as much care to 
discover and extract them as subsequently to clean them. 

Tn the case of both classes of documents outward indications had made it probable from the 
first that the majority of these Tibetan records belonged to official or private correspondence, 
A considerable proportion of the narrow slip-like tablets, to which form practically the whole of 
the wooden stationery at this site was confined, showed at the left end of their obverse raised oblong 
seal sockets, as seen in M, 1. vii, 35; viii. 22 (Plate CLXX1), These often still retained grey clay from 
the seal impressions once filling them. The notches generally observed in the longer side rims of 

‘For specimens see M.1t. xxvii-xxvili, oo | for other specimens of grain see MM. 091, 10060 in Lint below, 
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the sockets probably served to secure bits of cloth or other soft material, which may have been 
wrapped round the ends of the slips to protect the clay sealings in transit. I found no signs of any 
contrivances, such as wooden covering-tablets or envelopes, which might have been used to keep 
the contents safe from unauthorized inspection. In this as in other respects, too, the relics of the 
Miran fort show a distinct falling-off from the standards of technical skill exhibited by the remains 
at the Niya and Lou-lan Sites. On the other hand, the similarity to the stationery and other 
remains subsequently found at the fort of Mazar-tagh, and also dating from the time of Tibetan 
predominance, is striking.. . 
Shape, ete., The average length of most of the wooden slips, when complete, varies from six to eight 
—— inches, and their width never exceeds two inches. The specimens reproduced in Plate CLX$! 
will suffice to illustrate such variations.as are to be found in the size, shape, and writing of such slips. 
M. 1. xxxiif. 5 shows three small label-like tablets fastened together through string-holes. Of the 
slips found detached a considerable proportion also have string-holes, as if they had been intended 
to form part of a series or to be filed together. A string-hole invariably appears in the numerous 
short wooden labels containing only an address, of which M. 1, xxvii, 8; xxviii, 006,in Plate CLXX! 
serve as specimens. The few wooden records of unusual shape and length, such as M. 1. 001; ix. 1; 
xiii, 11; Xvi, 3, measuring up to 22 inches and inscribed sometimes on three or four sides, 
are almost all of the nature of tally-sticks, as a reference to Dr. Francke’s inventory shows. 
M. 1. xxviii. 6 in Plate CLXXI helps to illustrate their appearance. The wood of these sticks and 
also of many of the slips seems that of the tamarisk, which, as the abundance of chippings in the 
refuse-heaps showed, must have been the material most conveniently at hand in this tract. 
But the wood of the Toghrak and cultivated poplar seems also to be represented among the Miran 
documents. 
Tibetan re- The predominant use of ‘ wooden stationery’, which the finds in the Mirin fort prove for the 
cords on heriod of Tibetan occupation, is curious at so late a time. It points to the conclusion that paper 
must have been difficult to obtain, the supply not being local, and further evidence of this ts given 
by the paper documents and texts found there. Their number amounts to little more than a fourth of 
that of the records on wood. Most of the letters and documents are written on oblong sheets of 
paper, as seen from the specimens reproduced in Plate CLXX In the case of a considerable 
number, seal impressions affixed in red ink attest the official character of the papers, The sizes of 
the sheets vary greatly, the largest, M.1. xxviii. 002, measuring fully 16 by 11 inches, while another 
one, M.1. xliv. 6, contains no less than sixteen lines of closely-packed writing, over a length of about 
eleven inches, The paper of most of these documents is of a very flimsy and coarse texture, and in 
none is the leaf made fit for writing on both sides, 
Tibetan A striking contrast to this is presented’ by the rare leaves and fragments of strong, well-made 
Poth leaves. paper, obviously of a different substance, which by the clear and regular writing on both sides, the 
ample space between the carefully ruled lines, and the string-holes could be recognized on the spot 
as having belonged to Pothis of Buddhist texts, Dr. Francke’s examination has since confirmed 
this assumption and proved that leaves and fragments of this kind, like Mv. ix. 9; xiii. 6; 135 XIX 7; 
8, 10, 11,135 xxvili. 004; xliv. 0014 (Plate CLXX), contain portions of Mahayana texts, : 
of them, M.1. xiii. 6, is over two feet in length. Similar leaves, which | discovered, in 1901, in the 
temple of the Endere fort as relics of the Tibetan occupation, were proved by Professor J, von 
Wiesner's microscopical examination to be made of paper for which the fibres of the Daphne plant, 
quite unknown to the Tarim Basin, had supplied the material." The close similarity in the 
* See Anmetent Khoton, L 26, aud i ; 
aap ryen poadi te wine lan Prof, von Wiesner’s article in the Sidzungsherichte of the Imperial Academy, 
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appearance of the paper sugyests that these relics of the devotion of those who lived in, or 
passed through, the Miran fort had also found their way there across the Tibetan plateaus from 
distant monasteries in the south. In conclusion, it should be noted that quite a number of the 
paper documents were found as originally folded up, though not always so cleverly as M.1 fi. 40 
(Pilate CLXX1), and that in some I thought I could recognize narrow vertical ruling as if intended 
for Chinese writing in the customary columnar arrangement. 


Section [V.—MISCELLANEOUS FINDS IN THE MIRAN FORT 


» Great as was the wealth of written remains recovered by our clearing of the ruined fort of Relics of 
Miran, 1 knew that their detailed decipherment and interpretation would prove a task needing %!¥ lie, 
much time and labour, and that even when it was accomplished it could scarcely be expected to | 
throw as much light on the daily life led at the site during the period of Tibetan occupation as 
careful observation of what has survived of its setting. In the preceding pages I have endeavoured 
accurately to describe the humble quarters once tenanted by the garrison and the condition in which 
they had been left. No information to be gathered from records could compare in convincing 
directness with the impression, obtained on the spot, of the squalor and discomfort in which those 
Tibetan officials and soldiers must have passed their time at this forlorn frontier post. But the 
accumulations of refuse which they had allowed steadily to rise around them, with an indifference to 
dirt such as my excavations have revealed nowhere else, have at any rate proved a thoughtful 
provision for the antiquarian interests of posterity. The remains of implements, apparel, arms, and 
other articles of daily use which were embedded and preserved in them permit us to supplement 
the picture of their life in a variety of curious aspects, All the objects are modest in make and 
much worn in condition. But considering that the deposits must have taken a long time to grow 
to their present height, this uniformity may be taken as additional proof that they faithfully reflect 
the local conditions of the period. 

Among the relics thus recovered, the pieces of leather scale armour may be mentioned in the Pieces of 

first place, on account of the interest attaching to their technique and material as well as of their ‘ther scale 
great number. The fact that batches of them came to light in a series of different quarters is persis 
significant evidence of the prevailing military character of those who lived in the fort, and ‘shed’ 
there their worn-out equipment, The first finds, M. 1, 0068-71 (Plate 1), were quite detached scales 
of oblong lacquered leather, varying in size and ornamentation, as the details noted in the 
Descriptive List below show, and without any definite indication of their original purpose and 
relation. That I could nevertheless recognize them at once in their true character was my reward, 
as it were, for having six years before correctly identified a small piece of hard ‘ green” leather, 
N. xv. 005, from a rubbish-heap of the Niya Site as having once belonged to scale armour, This 
conjecture of mine had subsequently received striking confirmation when Mr. Andrews discovered, 
in a suit of mail brought to the British Museum from the Lhassa expedition of 1904, scales laced 
exactly after the fashion which that single little piece of leather had suggested.* 

The succeeding finds within the Miran fort have furnished us with a considerable quantity of Method of 
scales belonging to lacquered leather armour, as the following list shows ; M,1, i. 002 (three pieces), lacing 

er 
* See Ancient Kholan, i. p. 41. For other specimens of the Lhassa mail suit were round-headed, In reality their 
recovered there in 1906, sce above, p. 246,N.v. xv. 004-006. — shape is oblong; see below, p. 46s. 
* Cf. the note in Ameien? Ahofan, L p. xvi (Addenda). For earlier Chinese references and representations of 

I must mention here that owing to a erroneous interpreta~ = feather scale armour, ef, now Laufer, Chinese Clay Figures 

tion of Mr. Andrews’s remarks I assumed there that the scales i. PP. 195 8qq., 292. 


, 
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003 (three pieces); iv. corr; vi. COD: ix. Coz (twenty pieces), 003 (twenty-four pieces), 004 ; 
x, 0064 xiii, O01, ¢. > Xiv..0074) XV=XVL Gog; xxiv. Oogo (eleven pieces), It is, therefore, all the 
more noteworthy that among all these scales there is not one which, in shape or method of lacing, 
agrees with the type represented by the Niya Site specimen of mail. Whereas in this type the 
scales have a rounded upper end and are laced through three holes on each of the longer sides and 
one at the top end, the scales of the Miran fort are all of oblong shape and have different and, in 
some ways, more complicated systems of lacing. Fortunately, these can be studied in some sets 
where the scales are still joined to their neighbours by the original fastening of narrow leather 
thongs, as seen in the reproductions of Plate L (M. 1 ix. 003; xxiv. 0640). 

That the scales belonged to a number of different suits of armour and varied in size as well as 


. 5) 
ornament “in ornamentation will be clearly seen on reference to the details recorded in the several entries of 


the Descriptive List, Yet, at the same time, we note a certain uniformity in style and technical 
make as well as in the methods of lacing, The pieces of hard ‘green’ leather, perhaps of camel 
skin, vary considerably in size, from an average of 22 X2” to about 43 * 274" (cf. M. 1, ix. 002, 
003), but are always oblong with a slight outward eutving. Originally all of them bore thick 
lustrous lacquer on both sides, generally applied in successive coats, the number of which varies up 
to seven (M.1. xxiv, oo4o). Among the colours used, a brilliant red and black are by far the most 
prevalent, but a dark red-brown and yellow (see e.g. M.1. xiv. 0074, Plate L) are also met with, 
Ornamentation of individual scales was effected by scraping small designs such as concentric rings, 
ellipses, figures resembling commas or an inverted 5S, etc., through successive overlying coats of 
lacquer, after the fashion of sgraffite work. In some sets of scales fe.g. M.1 ix. 003, Plate 1) 
bronze rivets are found, intended for ornamentation only, 

That the methods of fastening the seales must have varied in detail in different suits is shown 
by the diverse number and position of the holes to be found in certain sets of scales, Yet 
a comparison of those sets which still retain a number of scales as originally laced together 
(M.1, ix, 002, 003; xxiv.-co4o, Plate L) shows that the system was similar in essential points. For 
the purpose of lateral fastening the longer sides of the scales were pliced so as to overlap, and were 
then laced closely together by means of thongs passed throngh sets of holes near the edges, The 
exact fashion of this lacing has been explained in the descriptive notes of the List below. The 
vertical attachment was effected in a cleverly-designed way by two thongs running parallel through 
pairs of holes and round a thong which passed horizontally behind the rows of scales without ever 
appearing in front. 

It is certain that the rows of scales overlapped, and there is a probability that this overlapping 
was.arranged upwards, in a fashion which differs from the classical and mediaeval examples of 
Europe but is illustrated by specimens of scale armour reproduced in Central-Asian and Graeco- 
Buddhist art, as well as by the Niya Site scales and the old Tibetan suit of mail already referred to. 
It is true that the scales to which I refer in these specimens, excepting the last named, are not 
oblong but of the round-headed type, and that where the lower or skirt portion of the same armour 
has oblong scales, these are represented without any overlap, whether upwards or downwards, . But 
it should be noted that in the Tibetan suit of mail from Lhassa the scales are oblong throughout, 
overlapping \ipwards,and further that wherever we meet with scale armour in the Buddhist paintings 
from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas’, usually In figures representing the Guardian Kings of the quarters 
or Lokapalas, the portion of the mail below the waist ts made up of oblong scales always arranged 


" See above, pi. g69; Ameren! Audi, 1 pe age; iL. known relievo of ihe Lahore Museum, representing Mara's 
PL i. Forthe scale armoor wom by two figures ino well- amy, see Foucher, L'art dv Gandiuira, |, p. 405, fig. 202. 
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80 as to overlap upwards.‘ This direction of the oblong scales claims here the more notice because 
in almost all these Tun-huang paintings the upper or breast portion of the armour is depicted with 
round-headed scales overlapping each other downwards. . 

In most of the relievos and paintings of Central-Asia or Graeco-Buddhist art known to me 
where representations of scale armour are met with, round-headed scales appear in the breast 
portion and oblong ones are confined to the skirt. But it is significant that among all the 
lacquered leather scales of the Miran fort not a single one of the round-headed shape was found. 
This seems distinctly to suggest that the leather mail suits worn by these Tibetan soldiers were 
made up entirely of oblong scales. We actually have an example of such an arrangement in the 
old Tibetan suit of mail from Lhassa, with oblong scales overlapping upwards.. Similarly, in. the 
small stucco relievo of a mail-clad warrior, Mi. xii. oors, 0017 (Plate CXXXV), from the 
‘Ming-oi Site of Kara-shahr, all the scales are oblong, though their exact arrangement can- 
not be made out. Also in the Lokapala picture, Ch. lv. 0020, we find oblonp scales both above 
and below the waist, represented here with a clear overlap upwards. In support of the view just 
mentioned, reference might be made also to the fragment of leather armour, M. 1 vi, 001, which 
by tts curved shape and unusual thickness suggests use as a shoulder-piece. Another elaborately 
worked fragment of large size, M, 1. viii. oof (Plate L), seems to have been intended to protect the 
throat, and may have belonged to a leather helmet ornamented in a style to match the lacquered 
scale armour. Curiously enough, the representation of a helmet, apparently of scale armour, survives 
in a fragment of pottery, M, t. 0056 (Plate LI), bearing incised the head of a warrior. Its good 
drawing contrasts strikingly with the roughness of the make and material of the pottery. 

That among the occupants of the fort there must have been, besides the military, a strong 
clerical element is proved not only by the quantity of written records, but by the finds of wooden 
and reed pens (M, viii, oor2; xxi. 1; xxiv.oog; xl. 0014; xlii.003, Plate LI), It is strange to note 
by comparison the few remains of arms found within and outside the fort. Apart from a fairly 
well-preserved sling of stout goat's hair, M, 1. 0081 (Plate 1), they comprise only fragments of 
arrows (M, 1. 0059, Plate LI; ii, 0026; ix.o09). A speciality of the site, no doubt connected with 
Tibetan usage, are the seals cut into tips of horns, of which three, M. 1. vii. 31, 003, 004 (Plate 11), 
turned up in the same apartment," The official seal impressions in red ink found on so many of 
the Tibetan paper documents must, judging from their shape, have been made with seals of 
a similar kind. The Tibetan inscription on one of these horn seals, M. 1. vii. 31, should be noticed 
here, because Dr, Barnett is inclined to read it as containing the 'non-Tibetan syllables ar-fon2" 
and to believe ‘that they possibly represent an attempt to render the Western “ Anthony", If 
this interpretation proves well founded, we might well think of the owner of the seal as a Nestorian 
Christian, settled at Miran in Tibetan employment, The discovery of fragments of Christian texts 
at Turfin sites has supplied definite archaeological evidence for what we otherwise knew of the 
spread of Nestorian Christianity into Eastern Turkestan about this period." 

A variety of implements connected with spinning and weaving, such as M. 1, iy, 009 (Plate LI), 
(0012-13; vil. 005. a, b (Plate Li); viii. oo8—-10; xxiv. C05, 0037, prove that the garrison of the fort 
found time for domestic occupations. The numerous pieces of stout netting found, of which 

* CE for such Lokapila figures in scale armour P). breast portion of the figure, 
LXXXTV, LAXXY, XC, All the ten Ggures there reproduced, ‘* The seal impressions from M,1. vil. 003, 004 have, 
with one exception, have the kilt-like lower portion of their through inadvertence, | regret, been reproduced upside: dowin 
scale armour maile up of oblong acales which are represented in PLL, 
as overlapping upwards. In Ch, coo, Pl. LXXXTV, the skirt * Cf e.g. Von Le Coq in $2.4, 1, xix, 1908, p. F202; 
of the mail suit s shown with acales which have’ a rounded alio Ancient Kholan, i. pp. 71 sq5 87. 
end and overlap downwards, just us those of the upper or 
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M. 1, iv, 0027 (Plate L); xiv, 0073; xx-xxi, O04 are specimens, suggest that fishing in the stream of 
Miran was once a more productive pursuit than it possibly could be at present, or else that lagoons 
formed by the dying Tarim, corresponding to the present Kara-koshun marshes, approached nearer 
to the site than they do now, The bone plectrum, M.1. iv, 0026, and the wooden bridge of 
4 musical instrument, M. 1, viii. 0013 (ef. for both Appendix /7), prove that the occupants of the 
dreary post were no strangers to the solace of music. That other amenities of life were not. 
altogether missing in these crowded, filth-surrounded quarters is suggested by the fragments of 
wooden trays, bowls, and boxes decorated in lacquer (M. 1, ii, 0029, 0039; iv. 0030; viii. OOr4; 
xxi. 001). But the piece of a gourd-vessel repaired with felt, M. 1, ji. 0038 (Plate LI), plainly tells 
of a penurious existence, and an exceedingly filthy pigtail of coarsely-strung black hair found in 
M. 1. iv did not look as if its quondam owner had troubled to use the combs of wood and horn of 
which we recovered a fair number (M. 0017; 1-1. 004, 0011, 0014} iil. O63; iv, 0028-29). Three 
wooden keys found, M. 1, 0096 (Plate Ll); viii. 005, 007, attest the continuance of a type already 
met with at Khadalik and elsewhere in the Khotan region. 
Abundance But the most abundant class of relics, apart from written records, are pieces of coarse fabrics, 
basin mastly of wool, but some also of cotton and felt, which must mainly have belonged to the soldiers’ 
personal outfit. The variety of texture is considerable in these fabrics, as shown by the specimens 
reproduced in Plate XLVIH. But all are woven strongly and skilfully, and their colours are well 
preserved, dark browns and reds prevailing. tis significant that not a rag had found its way into 
the rubbish until it had become hopeless for use. The same is the case with the fragments of 
elaborately woven rugs of which a selection is reproduced in Plate XLIX, Among their patterns 
those of M. i xxvi cor, 002 are of special interest as introducing animal figures of conventional but 
bold design not met with in the corresponding relics brought to light at the earlier sites of Niya and 
Lou-lan. There is something to suggest a vigorous growth of textile art which, in a people largely 
nomadic, may well go with otherwise primitive industrial conditions, as is proved by observations at 
the present day among such tribes as the Kirghiz, Turkomans, and Balichs. Materials of an 
unusual kind are M. & iy. coro (Plate L) and xii. 007, well-woven gauzes of horsehair and cotton 
respectively, as analysed by Dr. Hanausek, 
Rare silk That torn pieces of silk were scarce among the refuse of the Miran fort, compared with those 
textiles found at the ruins of Lou-lan and the Tun-huang Limes, is a clear indication of the extent to which 
trade with China suffered through the Tibetan conquest of the Tarim Basin and the Kan-su barder- 
lands in the last quarter of the eighth century a.p. Nevertheless, we meet among the few pieces 
with specimens of silk damask, M. 1. 0094 (Plate CXX]1)} i. 009; ji, 0035; xii. 005, no doubt of 
Chinese origin, and also with a fragment of figured silk, M. 1. vili,cot7 (Plate xt), which is similar 
in style to the abundant specimens of figured silks recovered from the ‘ Thousand Buddhas’ of 
Tun-huang. It also resembles in pattern a fragment of brocade, M.Tagh, a. iv, 00177, from the site 
of Maziar-tagh, north of Khotan, which dates back to the same period of Tibetan occupation.” 
Remains of In M-t. xxvii. 001 we have a square of thick silk brocade with a delicate pattern of Chinese 
needs type, sewn up into a small triangular pouch. The larger bag, M.1. xxvii. 009, is made up of fine 
woollen material, with a striped design in rich colours. Better preserved than either of these is the 
bag of red silk, M. oorg (Plate CX), embroidered in an elaborate chain-stitch design, which covers 
almost the whole of the background. The'style curiously recalls the modern embroidery work of 
Eastern Turkestiin, Of other made-up textile articles 1 may briefly mention the well-preserved felt — 
pouch, M. 1. xiii. oo1.a (Plate 1), which might have formed part of a soldier's equipment; the 
leather pouch M. 1. 0076 (Plate L), and the quilted cloth shoe, M. 1. ii. 0025 (Plate £), covered with 
* See above, pp. 197 sq; also below, chap. xxx, seo. iii. ™ See below, chap, xxxrt. sec. & 
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an elaborate stitched pattern and an embroidered design of palmate leaves. Finally, passing refer- 
ence may be made to some painted fragments, M. 1. xix. 005, of uncertain use: Their material, 
birch bark, is of interest, as it manifestly points to Indian origin. 

Secrioy V.—TIBETAN DOCUMENTS FROM THE MIRAN FORT 

The abundance of the Tibetan written records recovered from the refuse-heaps of the Character of 
Miran fort seemed at the time an encouraging recompense for the trying physical conditions ae 
under which their clearing was effected. But even while first handling the dirt-encrusted docu- 
ments, or trying to clean them with half-benumbed fingers at night in my little tent, I could 
not fail to foresee to some extent the difficulties which there would be in interpreting them 
later on. Quite apart from the fragmentary state of the preat majority of the wooden slips and 
papers, and the effaced surface and cursive script in many of them, these difficulties were bound 
to be serious, Wholly unversed as | am in matters Tibetan, I knew that Tibetan literature, 
while abounding in Buddhist texts and other works of a devotional character, possesses but very 
few specimens of early secular writing. Yet from the first it was obvious that the great mass 
of the Tibetan records from Miran would prove to consist of miscellaneous ‘office papers *, 
more often than not of a petty kind, reports, applications, indents, and the like, all probably 
couched in the language of everyday life. 

It was clear that for the full elucidation of documents of this kind philological acumen Dr. Francke 
would be needed, combined with intimate knowledge of the living Janguage and the ways of reside 
Tibet. I had therefore reason to feel specially gratified when, in 1910, the Rev. Dr. A. H. ; 
Francke, late of the Moravian Mission, Leh, the recognized authority on the antiquities and 
the living language of Western Tibet, kindly agreed to undertake the examination of the 
Tibetan manuscript materials in my collection, as far as they comprise the finds made at Miran 
and the approximately contemporary site of Mazartagh. But obligations arising from recent 
archaeological tours of his own, and practical considerations connected with the great number 
of the documents, made it necessary for Dr. Francke to limit his collaboration, as far as the 
present publication is concerned, to the preparation of a complete inventory of the above 
materials!’ To this important contribution Dr, Francke was at my request kind enough to add, 
in 1913, very valuable notes of a general kind, dealing succinctly with the main results of his 
preliminary scrutiny of the documents in their various aspects, philological and antiquarian, and 
to publish them for preliminary information in the Yourna/ of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

A reference to the Miran portion of Dr. Francke's inventory will show on how many py. 
points of direct archaeological and historical interest fresh light may yet be expected from a Francke’s 
detailed analysis of these documents, and especially of the better-preserved ones among thent. egos 
It had been my hope to secure from this most competent scholar translations or at least fuller 
extracts of those particular records and letters which, judging. from the entries in the inventory, 
hold out promise of information likely to be of use for elucidating local antiquarian questions, 
or else capable of being itself illuminated by actual archaeological observations and finds. But 
this hope has been necessarily frustrated by conditions arising from the war. 

It is due to the same cause that I am not even able at present to gain access to the summary 
notes which Dr. Francke and another learned collaborator, Dr, F, W. Thomas, Librarian of the 

* fit had been originally intended to reprodiice this India Office Library, where they will be conveniently accessible 
inventory in Appendix G of the present work. Buta variety for reference and further research, | 
of considemtions has rendered this course impracticable. Tt ™ See None om Sir Aurel Stein's esllection of Thietan 
was decided Instead to deposit the original catalogue slips of documents from Chineve Turkestan, J-R.A.S., 194, pp. 33- 
this inventory, as well as 4 set of type-written copies, in the 59; also below, Appendix G, 
302 
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India Office, had, in 1910, been kind enough to place at my disposal concerning a few of such docu- 
ments, and which I was very glad to be allowed to utilize for some comments on the Miran records 
in my personal narrative. It is impossible at present to ascertain to what extent the contents of 
these, avowedly provisional, notes have been confirmed by Dr, Francke's subsequent closer exami- 
nation of the materials: It appears, therefore, to me a critically safer course to reproduce, for 
convenient reference, only Dr. Francke's above-quoted later notes In them no distinction is 
made between data from the Miran documents and from those found at Mazar-tagh.* But this 
circumstance is of Jess consequence than might appear at first sight; for in both cases the ruined 
forts which have furnished the written remains can, by independent archaeological evidence, 
be proved to belong to the same period and to have served a similar purpose as Tibetan i 
posts, The system of common treatment which Dr. Francke has adopted is the best proof that 
neither in langauaye nor in contents do the records obtained from the two sites show any appreciable 
difference of type. 

Dr, Francke's notes show the wide range of the philological and antiquarian interest attaching 
to the documents recovered from the Miran fort, and also the great number of the questions needing 
thorough investigation by scholars to whom these records are accessible in their Tibetan original. 
Want of this qualification precludes me from making any general attempt to elucidate here even such 
points as have an immediate bearing on the antiquities and historical geography of the region which 
formed the scene of my explorations. But an exception must be made in the case of the Tibetan 
designations which these documents have revealed for the site of Miran itself and the territory con- 
prising it. In a preceding chapter, 1 have already given the reasons which have led me to 
recognize in the local name AV¥oé, so often occurring in these documents, an earlier form of our 
familiar Lop and a phonetic link between it and Hsilan-tsang’s WVa-/u-fo.* It remains, however, 
to furnish documentary evidence, with the help of Dr. Francke’s inventory, as to the use of the term 
and the particular application of the forms ‘Little Nob’ and ‘Great Nob’ in which it is most 
frequently found. 

It is a significant fact that whereas the simple od is found only in three wooden slips, 
all fragmentary (M. 1, ti. 28; xiv. 0043; xxi, 10), ‘Lite Nob" (od-hung) is mentioned in no less 
than thirty documents, and ‘Great Nob’ (/Vod-<chen) in fourteen. In addition, .both Great 
and Littke Nob combined are referred to in five records (M. 1. vii. 27; xix. 002; xxviii, 002} xliv. 
2,0013). Among the documents mentioning Little Nob, a fair number seem to justify the conclusion 
that the locality meant is identical with the one where the documents were actually found, i. ¢. the 
Miran Site. Thus M.+ vii. 76, 99 are wooden slips briefly referring to a commutiication which is to 
be delivered, probably orally through the bearer, to the r7se27¢ (an official) of Little Nob,* and of 
similar purport is the address on the slip M.1 xxvi 13, Particularly convincing seems the evidence 
furnished by the letter on paper M.1. xxvii. 18 (Plate CUXX), which is also addressed to the 
‘rTse-je of Little Nob’ and conveys the requests of a man dangerously sick concerning himself and 
the disposal of his property, Importance may be attached also to M. 1. xxxii. 13, in which two high 
officers communicate news of a conquest to the *rTse-rje and the others at Little Nob”. M.1. iv. 133, 


* Cf. Desert Cathay, +. pp. 447 *1- 

™ See below, Appendix G. In this all passages dealing 
with poinis of purely philological interest have been omiited, 

* For the Mazir-tigh site, cf, below, chap. xxxti, sec. i, 

* See above, pp. 321 sq. 

‘We read of ‘Littl Nob" in M, 1 Lg, 44, 273 
005; li, 7; iv. 3; 93.b, 132, 138; ML 76, 99; vill 49, 63.b; 


x, 75 xiv. 77, 108.d, 0029; xix 9, cof; xxi.g; xxvi 13; 
xayil, 18; xtvili. 0036; xaxii. rz} xl. oor; xh 1; stiv 
6, 7, 109,005. “Great Nob’ is mentioned in 1.0028; iv. 
10%, 106; vil, 30, g2; vil, 1B; ix, 20; x. 2, 5, 6; xiil.22; 
siy, 62. b; xvi ez: aliy. 4. 

* Cf, regarding: this official designation, Dr. Francke’s 
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a fragmentary communication on wood, is similarly addressed to certain persons at Little Nob, In 
M. 1. i. 13, 14, both letters on wood, the writer expresses a hope of coming to Little Nob at a certain 
season. M. 1, xix. oo1 (Plate CLXX!), a complete letter on wood, treats of a man who has been 
punished and who ‘is now in Little Nob’. 

In the case of M.t. xliv, 7 (Plate CLXxX), which is a complete judicial record on paper dealing zie Nob 
with the sale of a certain slave, it seems reasonable to assume that ‘the court of Little Nob’, the pone 
proceedings of which it records, was the local one of the site. The same holds good also of the Miran. 
complete paper document M. 1. iv. 93: b; which records a division of the principal fields of Little Nob. 

It is of particular interest here to find a reference to ‘ charts of the fields’ and the statement that 

rappnenever breaks the agreement is to be prosecuted according to the “ old law of the former (or first) 
castle" ; for if our identification of Little Nob with Miran is right, we should be strongly tempted 
to frecognite in ‘the former castle’ a Tibetan rendering of the traditional designation ‘the old 
[eastern] town’, which according to the testimony of Li Tao-yiian, the early commentator of the Shur 
ching, was borne by Yii-ni, the old capital of Shan-shan. As I have already shown above, there are 
strong reasons for locating Yti-ni at the site of Miran. 

The remaining records in which the name of Little Nob occurs do not, as far as can be judged 
from Dr. Francke’s abstracts, furnish any definite evidence of its location. ‘There is, however, one, 
the wooden document M. 1. viii. 63- b, which at first sight seems opposed to the identification of 
Little Nob with Miran. It claims to be written bya certain person ‘in reply to a letter sent to Vod- 
chungu by minister dPal-sum‘ and to be concerned with the proper payment of salaries in kind. But 
there isa possibility that this wooden tablet is merely a draft and not the reply itself, and in support 
of such a conjecture it may be pointed out that, though the document at its end mentions several 
seals of witnesses, no such seals are to be found on it. Indecisive as the other documents referring 
to Little Nob are, yet it should be noted that three of them, M. 1. iv, 132; x. 7; xliv. 005, mention 
the castle of Little Nob, and thus prove the locality to have been guarded by a Tibetan post 

From what I have already explained about the importance which physical advantages must at Great Nob 
all] periods have assured to Charkhlik as the chief cultivable area of Lop territory, it follows that, if Asatte 
the location of Little Nob at Miran is right, Great Nob must necessarily be identified with the present 
oasis of Charkhlik. All of the fourteen documents quoted above in which Great Nob is referred to 
are consistent with this identification. But only two can be said to give support to it, and that 
indirectly. M. 1. vii. 30 is a wooden slip addressed by the rTserje of Great Nob (Nod-ched) 
to Klu-bzang, designated as in charge of Inner Affairs. Obviously, it is simplest to assume that the 
place where it was written was Charkhlik and not Miran, where it was discovered. In M. 1 xiii. 12. 

a complete letter on paper, we read of an annual tribute in soda sent by an official of Great Nob as 
distinct ‘from our own tribute’. M. 1. xliv. 4 mentions a castle at Great Nob, too, as well as fields. 
and a division of the fatter is referred to in M. 1. iv. 106. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the castles of Great Nob and Little Nob were counted among » 
the ' Three castles of Nob’ which are spoken of inthe complete paper document, M.1. ii. go esacos of 
(Plate CLXXI shows it in its neat original folding), and in the fragmentary wooden one, M.t ek 
viii. 10. It is possible that the expression ‘ Three castles of Nob’ was used in a general way 
for the Lop territory as a whole, and the last-named record refers subsequently to ‘the various 
territories of the castles". The locality of the third castle is nowhere distinctly indicated, but 
it is certainly noteworthy that the name Nob is met with in the designation of a third place, 
Nob-shod or ‘Lower Nob’. The two paper records, M.1 xiv. 108.f; xxx: 8, in which this 
occurs, do not help us to define its position more clearly. In two documents on wood, M, 1. i. 12; 

* See above, pp. 326 sq. 393: * CL above, pp. 312 aqq. 
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iv. 8g. a, we read of a ‘lord’ or ‘superior of the four castles’ But there is nothing to show that 
the ‘three castles of Nob ’ were included among them, and the mention made in M. t. xtv, 109 
of Little Nob side by side with the ‘four castles" seems opposed to it, . 

As the affairs of which the abstracts of the documents mostly tell us seem of a petty nature, it 
ean safely be assumed that the majority of the places they name must be looked for within, or 
close to, the Lop region. But owing to the strange Tibetan garb in which these local names 
are presented, and the uncertainty as to the phonetic value intended. by apparent transcriptions 
of non-Tibetan names, conjectural attempts at identification must be hazardous at-present, Only 
in one case is the similarity of forms sufficiently close to justify here a tentative sugpestion, viz. 
in that of the name Cer-cen, M.1. xxwiil. 2, which, if really intended for a locality, could obviously 
be taken to apply to the present Charchan* The impossibility of identifying any other of the 
abundant local names is particularly to be regretted in those unfortunately rare instances where the 
documents, even in the mere excerpts now'available, seem to present tis with glimpses of true colour 
in the local background, Thus in M. 1 xxviii. oo§ the writer reports ‘that he had travelled 
to Ayeu-fing', apparently with a caravan, and ‘that they were belated and in extreme want 
of water’. There isno clue to the identification of Byeu-ling, which is mentioned ‘elsewhere, too, 
e.g. in M.1. xxvii, 19; xxxi 001, But the situation curiously suggests an experience such as 
nowadays might befall a caravan which attempted the route through the desert to Tun-huang too 
late in the season, when the melting of the ice at the salt springs south of the dried-up Lop sea 
would cause serious trouble about the supply of drinkable water. In another letter, M.1..i. 41, 
which mentions Sied-breg (lower Brog '), we find a somewhat similar report from a party evidently 
in great straits through want of the necessaries of life. 

The impossibility of identifying the localities referred to makes itself particularly felt in 
the case of those records which, like, e.g., M. iv. 4, 71; vil, O01; x. 3; Xxi. 9; xxiiL Gog, treat of 
military affairs. It is regrettable, too, that we cannot define the frontiers referred to in documents 
like M.1. xiv. 7, or the posts occupied by the sofa or frontierguards.'’ Buteven a cursory examina- 
tion of the abstracts furnished of all these Tibetan records makes it clear that most of them refer to 
the multifarious petty affairs of the small Tibetan garrisons in the occupied territory and the civil 
administration of its little oases. 

The very limitations which the petty nature of these records implies as regards the functions 


‘and resources of the Tibetan officials mentioned in them must warn us not to attach undue 


importance to the high-sounding titles under which so many of them figure, In all probability 
these ‘ministers’, ‘lords’, etc, held positions of small power and extent. At the same time, if 
the affairs of which the Miran documents give us glimpses were by themselves of very modest 
consequence, considerable historical interest attaches to the political conditions revealed by the 
records as a whole. They clearly prove that in the Lop tract the Tibetans maintained not merely 
military posts, but also an effective civil administration, during the period to which the occupation 
of the Miran fort and probably also its construction belong. This was possible only in the period 
of general Tibetan predominance in the Tarim Basin, of which we know, scanty as our historical 
sources are, that it extended from the decay and ultimate downfall of Chinese power in the fast 
third of the eighth century a.p, to about the middle of the ninth century,‘* | eal 


" CC above, p. 323) The data furnished by the Chinese historical records con- 
" See Dr, Francke's remarks in Appendix G, ceming the events which, between the yeare a.p. 766-90, 
CE Ancient Kaolen, & p. 65; M. Grenard’s paper ta —_led to Chinese political control over Eastern Turkestiin being 
Journal Axial, 190%, Jan-Fevr. pp. 24 949-3 below, chap. completely supplanted by the Tibetan power have been lucidly 
=EL S€¢, i. set forth by M. Chavannes jn daiven! XAotan, i. pp- 633 944 
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The evidence afforded by the Miran documents as to the character and extent of the Tibetan 
occupation js of special value for us, because that epoch in the history of Eastern Turkestan is 
one about which our information is exceptionally scanty, This obscurity is a direct result of the 
total severance of political relations with the Chinese empire which was brought about by the 
Tibetan conquest of the Tarim Basin and the regions adjoining it on the east. This wedge-like 
intrusion of the Tibetan power caused Central-Asian affairs to disappear from the records of the 
Chinese Annalists for more than a century. The thoroughness and far-reaching effects of this 
great political change are proved by the significant fact that among all the abundance of written 
pieces which had found a safe refuge in the refuse-heaps of the Miran fort, I failed to bring to light 
a single scrap of Chinese writing, 


Section VI—A RECORD IN RUNIC TURKISH SCRIPT 


The thorough change resulting from the Tibetan conquest must invest with additional interest 


the discovery of the only non-Tibetan record which my excavations in the ruined fort yielded. ® 


Tt was made in the small apartment M, 1, xxxii, which, owing to the effects of wind-erosion, had 
retained its thin brick walls and the refuse accumulated between them only to a height of about two 
feet, There, clase to the floor and in immediate proximity to a dozen or so of scattered Tibetan 
records on paper and wood, was found a crumpled-up packet of coarse brownish paper which, when 
opened out, proved to be a large and fairly well preserved sheet, about one foot square, and two 
torn pieces of smaller size and inferior condition, M. 1. xxxii, 006. a-c (Plate CLIX), In the large 
quast-lapidary writing which covered the obverse, and in piece @ also the reverse, I recognized at 
once the Turkish ‘ Runic’ script, which first became known to scholars in those oldest monuments 
of the Turkish language, the bilingual inscriptions of the early eighth century a.p., discovered on 
the Orkhon and Yenissei Rivers. It is a source of special gratification to me that Professor 
Vilhelm Thomsen, the first decipherer of those famous inscriptions from Mongolia and Siberia, was 
kind enough to undertake the publication and interpretation of the Miran documents as well as of 
my subsequent finds in Turkish *Runic’ script. It is wholly on the paper in which Professor 
V. Thomsen has discussed hese finds’ that the following observations concerning their contents 
and import are based. 

Professor Thomsen believes that ‘we here have the fragments of a register or lists of persons 
who may be presumed to have been either in the act of leaving the fort after having stayed there, 
or of having only passed by it in the one or the other direction, and to whom a kind of passport 
had been granted or assistance given for their further journey’, His translation shows that the 
numerous names mentioned are all Turkish, and apparently most of them belong to military 
persons, It is in more than one way interesting to note that ‘several of them are known from 
elsewhere, especially from Mongolia and Siberia; but in addition to this, many new contributions 
are added to our knowledge of the Old-Turkish manner of naming’, If we turn, in Professor 
Thomsen’s translation, to the statements recorded about the three dozen or so of persons individually 
named, we see that they concern mainly either the issue to them of a yarfig or the provision of 
a yarig. 

te the case of the former term we are on safe ground, since the Turkish yar/iz is otherwise 
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known as a close equivalent of the Persian farmdan, in the sense of 'an open etter which serves 247%: 


as a passport or introduction to other authorities", The custom of issuing such warrants (known in 


* See V. Thomsen, Dr. AM. A, Stein's manuscripts in Turkish ' Runic’ seripe from Miran and Tun-hwang, J.RAS. 
1982, pp. £87 aqq. mw 
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modern India as parwana, in Persia as rahdavt, in Chinese Turkestan as _yo/-khaf) to travellers, 
official messengers, etc., still prevails in all eastern countries, and has become personally familiar to 
me from my travels. Many of the documents which I have found at ruined sites of the Khotan 
region and elsewhere in Chinese, Kharosthi, ‘ Khotanese’, etc., undoubtedly are of this nature* 

Yartg, on the other hand, isa hitherto unknown word. Bat apart from the etymological deriva- 
tion pointed out by Professor Thomsen (from the verbal root yar-, in the literal sense of ‘one who is 
detached’), there appears to be sufficient indication in the entries themselves to support the great 
Danish scholar’s conjectural inference that yariy is used here ‘to designate an officer (?) dispatched 
for a special purpose by another and superior officer’ or, in other entries, ‘a military personage 
provided as an escort’, In fact, long practical experience of the realities of Eastern administration 
and travel makes me strongly inclined to believe that the functions here indicated by Professor 
Thomsen are just those which that humble but omnipresent subordinate of every Orienta! régime, 
the Chaprasst or ‘ orderly’ of modern India, the Dardgha, also known by a Chinese term as Fa-yeh, 
of Chinese Turkestan, the Giulam of Persia, would indifferently be called upon to perform in the 
regular course of official routine. | 

It is not necessary for me to analyse the contents of this Old-Turkish record in detail and 
to show how well the above interpretation of the two most frequently recurring terms agrees with 
them, But there are to be found in them other terms and names which must claim our attention 
here because they have a distinct bearing on the origin and date of these Miran documents, and are 
therefore of historical and archaeological interest. Professor Thomsen, when discussing the 
question as to the age of the manuscript,* has already pointed out that the date given in the first 
line of the large sheet a mentions merely the fourth month, the twenty-ninth [day]' and gives no 
information as to the year, At the same time, he has emphasized the chronological importance of 
the fact that the document, which was evidently ‘written by a Turkish clerk who held an appoint- 
ment at a Turkish or essentially Turkish garrison’, refers to several persons by ‘Chinese titles 
(and names ?), such as Sangun, Chigshi, etc)* From the use of these titles he infers that the fort 
and the country were then under Chinese rule, As ‘on the other hand there appears to be no 
trace whatever of Tibetan in the MS,’ the conclusion is drawn that it cannot be later than the 
middle of the eighth century «..0., the approximate time when the Tibetans are likely to have 
established themselves here. ‘ If anything, it is perhaps of somewhat earlier date, and the form 
of the letters as well as the texture of the paper corresponds fairly well with this supposition.’ 

I doubt whether the use of those titles of Chinese origin can by itself be recognized as 
a certain proof that the fort and country must then have necessarily been under Chinese rule; for 
such effects of that close and constant political control which the Chinese succeeded in establishing 
over both the Northern and the Western Turks in the second quarter of the sixth century a. p,, and 
which enabled the T’ang emperors to maintain their hold over Eastern Turkestin for more than 
a century,’ might well, in conjunction with the powerful influence exercised by Chinese civilization, 
have outlasted for some time actual Chinese dominion in those regions. But I believe that Professor 
esses approximate dating finds distinct support in other indications furnished by the Miran 

ocuments, 


* Cf. eog. the Chinese slips from the Niya Site translated Urungu Sanguni in 6 recto we read of Kaltig Sangun and 


by M, Chavannes, Amciens Khotan, §, pp. 544 999- Kilrilbie Urongo Sangun, also in # verso of Ut Sangun and 
* See JR.AS,, 193, p. 185; below, pp. 473 %- one [,}irkin Sangun Tis[-}, 
‘ Thus we have mention @ the Fartyy Urungu . M, Chavannes’ masterly résumé of Chinese relations 


shi In w the tithe Sonny i found In the designations of eighth centuries in chapters 11x. of his Documents sur ler 
three persons, Ad{ch?}d Sangun, Tiré Bars Khan Sangun, and Vircs ccidentanx, pp. 969-99- 
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In the first place; I think, importance must be claimed for the entry which mentions a number Meniion of 
of ‘yarigs arrived from the town of Sugchu’* This town, as Professor Thomsen has duly Sued he 
recognized, is undoubtedly the present Su<hou, the well-known and important town of Kans 
within the westernmost bend of the later Great Wall. Marco Polo's Sucetn preserves, just as 
Sugchu does, the older pronunciation of the first syllable sv, which was sué.. Now the Chinese 
historical records, as shown by M. Chavannes' extracts and analysis, make it perfectly clear that 
from about a.b. 756-8 the Tibetans gradually overran the whole of Kan-su, and that after a.p. 766, 
when they had finally established themselves there, they completely stopped all intercourse between 
China and those portions of Eastern Turkestan where Chinese garrisons were still holding out 
against Tibetan invasion." From that date onwards no Turkish soldiers are likely to have came 
from Su-chou to Lop. 

As to the tribal or national affinity of these men we receive valuable evidence from the Tribe of 
statement immediately following in the list that of those yartgs from Sugchu ' there were [given] six “rye. 
yartgs to the Bayirqus. The Bayirqus, as pointed out in Professor Thomsen's note, ‘ were 
a Turkish tribe nearly related to the Uigurs and living north of the great desert’. The extracts 
concerning the Uigurs or Hui-ho, which M, Chavannes has translated from the 7'ang s#u and fully 
annotated, in fact enumerate the Bayirqus or Pa-yeh-hu amiong the different tribes composing the 
Uigur nation’ They are also mentioned in certain of the * Runic’ Turkish inscriptions from 
Orkhon which Professor Thomsen first deciphered? Evidently the men in question were detached 


to a party of Vigurs. 

Now from the interesting Chinese records which relate the events immediately preceding the Uligurs as 
final downfall of the Tang dominion in Eastern Turkestan, and which M. Chavannes has rendered reel 
accessible to research,’ we see clearly that throughout the struggles by which the Chinese political 
officers and: commandants of the garrisons north and south of the Tjen-shan, though cut off from the 
empire since about A, D, 766, maintained themselves for close on twenty-five years longer against the 
invading Tibetans, the Uigurs fought with them as allies. Their tribal settlements then reached 
close to Pei-t'ing, in the vicinity of the present Guchen and north of the Turfan depression. In this 
connexion it should be noticed here that among the entries in sheet 6 of the Miran record there is 
one concerning a yarAy given to a certain Kiirabir Urungu Sangun for going to the town of Qochw, 

This corresponds, as Professor Thomsen points out, to Kao-ch'ang, the capital of Turfan in T‘ang 
times, and now represented by the ruins of Kara-khoja. 

It is to the period immediately preceding that isolation of the Chinese garrisons in the pro- probable 
tectorates of An-hsi (Kucha) and Pei-t'ing that I should be inclined to assign the probable date of date of Old 
our Old-Turkish record from Mirin, We-know that the Tibetans, who had temporarily made —— 
themselves masters of the Tarim Basin between a.p, 670-92, continued from about A.p, 717 


onwards to threaten the ‘ Four Garrisons’ by repeated’ aggressions from the south." Throughout 


* See the text of a, 1. 14, /.R.A-S,, tote, pp. 186, 138. 

* Cf Yule, Afarce Polo*, i. pp. 217 94. As Sir Henry 
Yule points out, the name was still recorded as Suk-chd by 
Rashid-ud-din and Shah Rukh’s ambassador. For an account 
of Su-chou see below, chap, xxvm. sec, iit, 

* Cf M. Chavannes’ remarks, Ancient Xhofan, |, pp. 
534 ee Repaired 534, note 2, 

Chavannes, Feet osid., pp. 88 sq, 

2 rv Thomnsen, Jnseriptions de {Orkhon déchiffrdes, 
p. Fog (I take this reference from Chavannes, /or. eit.) 

* Cf, M. Chavannes’ extracts, Ancicn/ Ahotan, i. pp. 


teva 


534 449: 

"Ch [RAS 1982, p- 187, 10 of text 6, recto. In 
the translation the mention of the town of Qochu hus been 
omitted by an oversight; but see note, id., p. 189. 

* For a summary account of this period in the history of 
Eastern Turkesilin, Ancien’ Xhotan, i. pp, 61 sqq, may con- 
veniently be consulted, There full references bave been given 
to M. Chavannes’ extracts from the T’ang Annals and other 
Chinese texts. upon which our knowledge of those events is 
mainly based. 
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the efforts which the Chinese made during the relgn of the Emperor Hottan-tsung (4.0. 713-62) to 
defend their Central-Asian dominion against the attacks of the Arabs from the west and of the 
Tibetans from the south, our Chinese historical sources show that Chinese statecraft relied greatly 
on the help of the various Turkish tribes over which their political control extended. Among these 
tribes employed as auxiliaries we find repeated mention of the Karluks, of whom we know that they 
had become attached to the Uigurs!* Yet itis significant that when towards 4.v. 790 the Tibetans 
succeeded in capturing Pei-t'ing, Karluks with some other Turkish tribes are mentioned among 
those who helped them in reducing this last foothold of Chinese power north of the Tien-shan."* 

It is impossible for us to determine with any certainty to what circumstance the presence of 
this single Turkish document at the Miran fort, among the thousand odd Tibetan pieces, is 
It may be the solitary relic of a success which brought a detachment of Turkish auxiliaries employed 
by the Chinese into temporary occupation of a fort previously éstablished and garrisoned by the 
Tibetans and subsequently retaken. Or the Runic Turkish record may not have originated at 
Miran at all, but may have been brought there from some post, possibly about Tun-huang or An- 
hsi, which those Turks were still holding for the Chinese. Instead of discussing such explanations, 
which for the present must remain purely conjectural, jt will be more useful to emphasize what the 
archaeological indications furnished by the ruined fort teach us They all combine to prove that it 
was built and tenanted during the Tibetan domination, which began in the second half of the eighth 
century A.b. and came to a close about a hundred years later, | | 

The irregular plan and construction of the fort, as well as the total absence of any Chinese 
records, are strongly opposed to the assumption that it could date back to a period when Chinese 
political control and cultiral influence still asserted themselves in the Lop tract. The amount and 
uniform character of the Tibetan records, and of the refuse-heaps, too, in which they were embedded, 
conclusively prove a long occupation by Tibetan soldiers and officials, It is equally important that 
of the nine copper coins found at or near the fort all but two show the type with the legend K'as- 
yan fung pao, introduced by the first Tang Emperor Kao-tsu (A. 618-27) and continued by his 
successors for more than a century, Of the remaining two coins, one shows the nien-hao Chéng-ho 


(1875-1908), Both were found on the surface in the central area of the fort, having been dropped 
there by some visitor to the ruin, Finally, it must be recorded that neither in nor around the 
Miran fort could I trace any evidence that the site was inhabited in any permanent fashion during 
the rule of the Uigurs, who about ap, 860 supplanted the Tibetans as the predominant power in 
the Tarim Basin, or during the succeeding Muhammadan period, : 

Thus everything points to a rapid abandonment of the site soon after the Tibetan occupation. 


Fort aban- 
ee There is certainly no obvious reason for attributing this abandonment to the effects of desiccation, 
occupation, /e. to failure of the water-supply, whatever changes ive desiccation may have since worked 


within three miles to the west of the ruined fort, carries water sufficient for the irrigation of such 


“CL Chavanoes, Three eciid., po 142) note 25 Pe 3975 I was umable to take any measurewents then of the volume 
also sid, pp. 94, 286. of water carried by the Misin River. Nor would the volume 
. See M. Chavannet extracts, Ancient Khofam, L pe 636. which I might have ascertained in’ December 106 have 
During both my longer stays at Mirin in the winters furnished any real guidance as to ita irrigation capabilities ; 

of 1907 and 1914 the river was hard frozen,and all the water fot the Jahin-sai, as the river is known higher up where it 
that was reaching ite bed there wes spreading itself in wide debouches from the mountains, jy fed mainly by the perma- 
ice sheet, as explained in Desert Cathay, & p. 438. Hence nent snow and ce of the high Chimen-uigh, and its eappty of 
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hold good as regards the earlier and far more important phase of occupation which is proved for the 
site of Miran by the remains to be described further on, is a question that need not concern us here. 
But in order to understand the complete state of abandonment into which Miran appears to have 
fallen after the Tibetans left it, it is enough to remember the geographical facts which rendered the 
position so important for them and for them only. 

As a reference to the map shows, the Tibetans at Miran were guarding a point of the greatest 
Strategic importance for them, This little oasis forms the key to the direct route which leads, from 
the southern oases of the Tarim Basin and the border lands of [ran and India beyond them, to 
Tun-huang and Kan-sy. At Achchik-bulak or Donglik (Map No. 61), a short march to the east of 
Miran, this route bifurcates into two tracks. Both pass eastwards, one along the southern shore 
of the great dried-up salt lake of Lop, and the other along the northernmost range of the Altin-tagh, 
to meet each other again at Tun-huang. Like the ancient Chinese ‘route of the centre’, which we 
have so often had to refer to above, and which once passed through Lou-lan, this southern route was 
a main ling of communication into China from the last centuries x,.c. onwards, and its importance 
must have greatly increased after the Lou-lan settlements were abandoned about the fourth century 


4.u,, and want of water permanently closed the ancient ' central route’, 


water from springs. the only one available during the late 
autumn and winter, ig very Umited Fortunately on mr 


second visit in rorq 1 found the Lopliks of Abdal, who: 


previously carried on’ cultivation af Miran in a spasitodic 
fashion, settied in a little hamlet of newly-built permanent 
homesteads near ibeir fields, and the cullivated area con- 
siderably enlarged, 

The change brought about by this settlement of the Ab- 
dal Lopliks, who. until a generation or two ago were all 
fishermen aod shepherds, was striking in many waya It 
also made it easier for me to obtain reliable information as to 
the agriciltaral resources. and possibilities of the place, 
T found that the jotal number of cultivating families exceeded 
two dozen, But it was acknowledged that the labour they 
could provide was quite inadequate for bringing under culti- 
vation all the fertile land which the available water-supply 
would parmit to be irrigated, 

According to the statements then made to me by Nir 
Muhammad, the old Bég of Abdal, and his intelligent son 
Niiz Bég, the volume of water which reaches: the Miran 
colony at the season when the river carries only spring water 
(4era-ru) and is at its lowest, ic. during the automo and late 
spring, ts estimated at 3 AdiA or ‘stones’, This measure, 
based upon the volume of water needed to turn a millstone, 
would correspond, according io the avemge of the rough 
estimate: gecertained elyewhere in the oases of Eastern 
Tarkesian, approximately to a discharge of go cubic feet per 
second, Thia volume was declared to increase temporarily 
to about 15 #24 at the time of the early spring sowing to- 
wards the close of February and in March, when the ice in 
the tiver-bed and the snow in. the lower mountains melt and, 
asin other rivers draining the north slopes of the K'un-lun, 
cause a short-lived flood, Subsequenily the supply diminishes 
again untll the big summer flood arrives late in June, when 
the snow and ice on the high ranges begin to melt und the 
volume of water in the river vastly exceeds all possible iniga- 


tion requirements, just as it does in the rivers of Khotan, 
Keriya, ete. 

The Lopliks now settled at Miran and claiming posses- 
sion of all cullivable land there are, for a variety of obvious 


' Tedsona, anxious to preven! that influx of new colonists from 


the chief centres af cullivation westwards which has enabled 
the Chinese administration (o ¢reate and develop the relatively 
Important oasis of Charkhlik within the last two generations 
(see above, p. 312), Hence I have no reason to. assume that 
the above statements ag to their irrigation resources are likely 
to be greatly exaggerated, I am confirmed in this view by 
the independent and yeliable testimony which my faithful old 
follower of three journeys, [brahim Bég of Keriya, was 
luckily able to furnish, He had, in addition to the visits 
paid while with me, made prolonged stay at Miran in April- 
May, 1908, when he secompanied Naik Ram Singh on his 
ill-fated mission there, Being a landowner himself and 
specially experienced in irrigation mattersa—for a considerable 
number of vears before and after my second é¢xpedition he 
had beid charge as* Mirah Béy" of the canals of the Chira 
oasis, as recorded in Derr? Cathay, |. p. 236—he had been 
naturally interested in the irrigation of Minin, and made his 
own inquiries on the subject. Ibrahim Bég's view was thar 
the water,supply available in ihe Miran River was not inferior 
to that of Charkhlik, and that, though the conditions of 
the ground owing to shifling beds, stony soil, vic., were less 
favourable for its use in canals than at Charkhllk, the inriga- 
tion resources-of Miran, if utilized: under labour conditions 
gach as obtain at Chira, would suffice for the needs of a colony 
counting some goo households instead of tha present two 
dozen, Whether they will ever be utilized to the full, and 
whether such a colony would succeed in coping with the difi- 
culties which great changes in the bed of the river, as suggested 
by pg (see Map No. 57), might create, only the future 
Cah snow, 
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But the examination of any modern map of Tibet reveals an even more cogent geog: hicat 
fact which obliged the Tibetans to keep a firm hold upon Miran as long as their political and 


military ambition was turned towards Eastern Turkestan.’ 
most direct and practicable routes debouch wh 
Tarim Basin. One of them, coming: straight from 
well as pious northern pilgrims to the Tibetan ca 


valley of the Jahan-sai River. 


It is at this small oasis that the two 


ich lead from Central Tibet and Lhassa into the 
Lhassa and still regularly followed by traders.as 
pital, crosses the Chimen-tagh and descends the 
No other route across the high plateaus and ranges of the K'un-lun 


could have offered similar advantages for Tibetan inroads directed against the chief oases of the 
Tarim Basin and the main Chinese line of communication which skirted the Tiien-shan.* The 
second of the two Tibet routes just referred to passes westernmost ‘Tsaidam with its abundagt 
grazing grounds, joins the hill road from ‘Tun-huang at Bash-kurghan, and thence descends to 
Achchik-bulak and Miran (see Map No. 61). Thus a Tibetan garrison placed in the fort of Miran 
conveniently guarded both these rontes, as well as those coming from Kans” 


But from the geographical facts just examin 
site of Miran would retain its special. strategic va 


od it is clear that a point d'appud established at the 
lune only So long as the Miran crossroads had to be 


made secure for Tibetan forces having their base far away in the south: As soon. as the Tibetan 


power had disappeared from the north of those 
the Tarim Basin from the inhabited parts of Tibet, 


great inhospitable mountain wastes which separate 
Miran mast rapidly have sunk inte insignificance. 


For whatever traffic continued to pass along the ancient “southern route’ from Khotan and the 
other oases to Tun-huang and China during Uigur, carly Muhammadan, and Mongol times, 
Charkhlik offered a more convenient and better supplied resting-place. Thus we can easily under- 
stand why there is io mention of Miran in Marco Polo's account, whose ‘town of Lop’, as we have 


seen, must be located at Charkhlik. The crum 


bling walls of the ruined fort looked down wpon the 


Venetian's caravan as it passed on its way into the ° Desert of Lop’, but, no doubt, they were then 


as silent and deserted as they are now. 


Skcriox VIL—DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM MIRAN FORT 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS FOUND WITHIN OR NEAR MIRAN FORT 


M. oo. Specimen of grain, millei (/). 

M. 007. Fr. of bronze plate with hole in comer; perkaps 
from scale armour, Picked up by Jasvant Singh, 30.1 o7- 
if" % 1}" x ere 


* See eg the map ol Tied and Uy rorronnding regrons 
jublished by the R. Geographical Society, ty06 (second 


+): 

4 ‘The other possible routes whieh lead from the Tibetan 
plateans across the main K'sn-lun range westwands, debouch- 
ing hy the valleys of the Charchan, Kara-muran, and Kara- 
sai Rivers, are longer and fat more difficull. The one which 
descend the Polur gorge and offers the nearest approach to 


Khotan may, according to my experience in 1908, be con-: 


sidered as impracticable both for trade and troops. 

" This miliary importance of Miran with regard yo the 
routes Wesceniing (om the Tibetan plateaus was strikingly 
brought home to me by a niin of quite recent date. When 
1 first visited the site on December 8, 1906, from my camp 


M. 008. Bronze disc, slightly concave, with remains of 
stud at-cenre of back; a button, Picked op by Jasvant 
Singh, go. 07. Diam. 17, thickness «. +s. 


on the river bank, the caravan track which § followed east- 
wards fed me, after about a mile, pa & large roughly built 
structure of timber and teed wallé, enclosed by arode palisade 
ani situuted ony scrub-covered sandy steppe. I hail been 
built about ten years before to serve as a.shelter for 4 detach- 
ment of Chinese troops posted bere to intercept a body of 
Tungan rebels who had fied from Hei-ning to ‘Tsaidam, and 
after suffering great privations and losses in the mountains 
were expected 16 debonch towards Lop-niir. T-aubsequently 
in 1907 met the quondam commandant of this modern sub- 
stitute for the Miran fort at Ham}, and heard a graphic 
account of the hardships that he atid his men had undergone 
during their Jong summer's detention here. “fl 


Sec. vii] 
M.oog, Four-sided tapering fr. of iron, troken at 


ends and much corroded; arrow-head(?), Picked up by 
Jasvant Singh, 30. 4,07, Length 4%)”, gr. width 9”. 


M. oo1o. Piece of bronze plate folded over twice. 
Found 2. ii, 07. 19” X y¥9", thickness (fourfold) -. 4”. 


M. com. Curved fr. of bronze, perbaps from bowl of 
spoon Found a, ii, o7, Length 1", gr. width &”. 


‘M. oora. Flat oblong plece of white soap-stone, 
rounded ove end, cut sy. the other, Found 2. ii 07. 
Length 2", width 4° wo yy". 

M. 001g. a-b. Two beads. («) Rough flattened spheroid 
of red cornelian. Diam... (6) Spheroid of glass paste, 
mili@fori, green, yellow, and red. Diam, yy”, 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED 


M. 1. oog6. Fr. of pottery, hand-made, of very ill-levi- 
gated clay fired very hard on an open hearth; surface 
red-brown, black in section. On outer surface, incised 
before firing, head of warrior wearing belmet, apparentiy 
of scale armour, with plume (broken) and check-piece. 
From mouth downwards broken away. Good free drawing 
of Chinese character; shows that manufacture of :rude 
hand-made pottery was continued in periods of advanced 
civitization, 29”x 1}, Pi. 11. 

M. 1. 0057. Wheat grains. 

M. 1. 0058. Fr. of thin bronze plate, cracked and full 


of holes, perhaps from armour, Found outside fort by 
Jesvant Singh, Gr. M, 2}, thickness «. Ay”. 

M. 1.0059, Iron arrow-head, flat, of elongated-heari- 
shape ; rudimentary rib; part of tang remains; condition 
bad. Found outside fort by Jasvant Singh, Length of 
whole 23”, of head 2°, gr. width 1”, PL LL 


M. 1. 0060, Wheat grains, 


M. 1. 0063. Fr, of large pottery vessel (see above, 
pp. 3488q.), hand-made, of red clay fairly well levigated and 
very evenly fired. Shows part of straight band of five to 
six incised lines running round jar, with comb-~irawn 
festoon bands of five lines above and below. Incision 
shallow and careless. Over it in one place is fig. deeply 
incised before firing, prob. a Tibetan char. and possibly 
a measure of capacity, but not identified. Gr. length 1’, 
gr. width 5%". 

M. t. 0064-0065. Two wooden writing slips, blank, 
charred at end. 52” and 5” x J". 

M. 1. 0066. Wooden label (longitudinal half), blank. 
ave" x ¥. 

‘MM. 1. 0067. Fiat piece of wood; one end cut to binni 
point, near which is small bole; the other broken; 1)” 
from broken end are remaine of notch, Handle of key. 
3h" X tye" X¥* to §*. 


mish 
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M. oo17.. Fr. of horn comb; tecth and part of handle 
missing, Length 3$°,h. 14". Pl. XXXVL 

M. oo18. Strip of hard wood with hole pierced near one 
end. Use doubtful; thicker than ordinary writing slip. 
ove’ x4" xd" 

M. oo19. Bag of red silk, finely corded weave, embrot- 
dered in dark and light blue, dark and light green, white, 
chocolate, pink, buff, and yellow, in close rows of chain- 
stitch, The design is apparently ohe of conventional 
plumage with eyes like those of peacock’s feathers, and 
covers the background almost entirely, The whole has 
been cut from a large piece of embroidery, and has been 
folded double and stitched up the sides to make the bag ; 
the top is hot hemmed, There: are in: the embroidery 
about 30 stitches to the inch, 4°x 3%. Pl. cx, 


IN TIBETAN FORT, M. ¢ 


M, 1, 0068, Leather armour scale, oblong ; for type see 
Ancient Khotan, \, pp. xvi, 374, 401. Lacquered inside 
red, and outside red with thin top layer of black. For 
lateral lacing, by one Jong side, hole at cach end in extreme 
comer; by the other, two pairs of holes nearer middie. 
For vertical lacing, one pair of holes parallel to, and 4° 
from, one end, No thongs remain. Condition good. 
3h (bent) x 2”. 

M. 1. 0069, Five leather armour scales, detached : for 
general type see M.1. 0068, and Amcien! Xhosan, i. pp. xvi, 
374,411, Thong-holes generally as in M. 1, ix, o02, but 
those for vertical lacing are irregular. Lacquered behind 
black over red (but one scale dark red with pattern te- 
sembling M, 1. xxiv, 0040); in front, very thin black or 
dark red, over red, over bluck, leaving surface dark blackish 
cnmson, Orn. with red line along oe overlapping side 
and top, and with two @f-shaped figs. one above the 
other towards one Jong side, Beyond these, three seales 
show red ellipse with black centre, Orn, is scraped out 
alter application of all the coats of lacquer, so that those 
beneath the surface are shown in concentric cd down to 
bottom of orn, Largest scale 34” x 33”. 

M. i, 0070. Fr. of leather ait Sig lacquered 
behind red; in front black over red, leaving red lines 
eg to end; two lacing holes in corner, Gr, M, 34” 
x 53° 

M. i. 007%. Fr. of leather armour scale} like M. 1, ix, 
002; lacquer mostly gone, 24” x 24" 

M. 1. 0072, Fr. of bronze plate with two bronze rivets; 
sheathing for sq. stick, C. 14° x 14" (bent). 

M. 4. 0073. Piece of bronze plate, sq. with hole in each 
comer, and oblong siit cut out parallel to one edge ; eye 
for hasp, 4g. onbelt, ry” x $f". 

M, 1, 0074-0075. Two wooden stays for well- 
bucket (?), lower corners of notch deepened and cut ont- 
wards to hold string more securely, See Kha. ix. corg; 
M. Tagh. b, oor. Length 4h” and 39". 0074, Pl. Li. 
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M1 0076. Smail leather pouch, thumnb-chaped, with 
scalloped mouth round which running siting fs drawn ; 
welltressed leather, stalned dark outaide | made in one 
picce, folded over and sewn up round bottom and along 
one side, Depth 2§*, width of mouth 23% Pht | 

M1 0080. Felt pad, made of strip of bull feh doubled 
and stitched round edge; interior filled with powdered 
charcoal; possibly potince bag (?), used for transferring 
designs to fabrics before painting oF embroidery. 47 
xis 

M.1.0081, Sling of stout goat’s-hair cord, witli elliptical 
felt’ pouch for holding stone; cord t of seven stranils 
closely plalied; it divides into two to form edge of felt 
pouch, then wnites again; broken. Length a6 Fil. 


M. 1 008. Fr, of cotton fabric, indigo; plain weave, 
loose but regular; coarse, 114°% 49", [Analysed by 
Dr. Hanausek. | 

M. 1. 008g. a-c. Three pieces of strong woollen 
fabric, sewn together, “4, Closely-woven dark cnmson 
material, faded to pinklsh-brown ; plain weave, firm and 
regular; warp and woof threads ran in pairs; texture of 
English hopsack tweed. 1°39", To end of this. is 
sewn &: brick-red twill material faded on right mde, finer 
than a, bul very compactly woven; wool threads man over 
two warp threads, the under two, and 90 on. A xah" 
To bottom edge of | and « is sewn with grey yarn 4, 
similar to @ in texture but slightly finer ; woof also looser, 
giving less smooth surface; colour asd. 6*x 4", and 
*, PL XVI. 

M. 12. 0084, Fr. of coarse woollen fabric (derrz), plain 
weave, even texture, ragged; warp threads (visible on 
surface) of dark brown yarn; woof single-ply woven in 
variegated stripes, as follows —f, Remains of terra<cotts 
coloured band, 13” deep, ( Band of doll myrile-green, 
a}” deep; just within upper and lower edges of this green 
band ix stripe of bull (§* deep) with brown line along 
middie, ft. Band of terra-cotta; 1” deep. mv. Series of 
stripes, « f” deep, following thus; myrtle-green, buff, 
terra-cotta. brown, buff. v. Band of term-cotts, 4” deep, 
forming selvedge. Patiern of piece prob. formed of alternn- 
tions of fF and ji aa torn edge beyond ¢ shows remains of 
stripes as in i, Colours fairly preserved. 11° x 65". 
Pi XLVI, 

M. 1.0085. Handful of goat's halr, mixed with saw, 

M. i. 0086, Round felt cord, salmon-coloured, made by 
felting together a number of loosely spun strands of yarn. 
Length (knotted) 94", : 

M. 1. 008. Fr. of very fine silk fabric, dark terra- 
cotta ; open muslin-like texture, plain uneven weave j worn. 
Ch Mot xxi, oof, rag" 7", [Analysed by Dr. 
Hanausek.] 

M, « 0088. Three frs. of coarse woollen fabric 


(darri); warp of brown yarn, woot rich red (faded) and. 


datk green. Design; fed key pattern outlined green, 


[Chap. XH 


separated by bands of red which are covered with serrated 
pattern in gree ; close sutm weave. Largest fr. 6" xa". 

M. 1.0089. Part of wooden comb with slightiy arched 
hack, +f" xa} x }*. 

M. 1, 0090, Wooden key, of type Ka. 1 001 ; two pegs) 
handle pierced. g* (with handle g3")x9° x9". Pl £1 

M. 1.0093. Base of lacquered wooden bowl (part of), 
circular, red one side and black the other, Dian. 44", 
thickness 4%)". , 

M. 1. oog4. Two pieces of silk damask, (ull sage-green, 
fine, evenly woven; rageel: ground plain, pattern: tyyll, 
Desisn: hemeyeam) disper of hexagons, eartied out in 
barids formed by three lines of dots; in each hexagon |s 
qquatrefoil lozenge formed by four small lozenges; oft Ch'ien- 
fo-tang damasks, eg, Ch. 90336. 1° 10" x 1" 7” and 
ri’x7". (Design) Ph xx 

M. 1, 0095. Blown-glass fr. of light green colour j appears 
to be thick ‘bull'seve’ base-of bulbous vessel; texture 
slightly granular Internally ‘but translucent ; circular, 
Diam, 1)”. 


M. i. i. 4. Wooden seal-case; cavity (roughly cut) 
typ" x 4" 5 ane potch for string on euch side, ai" x Ht". 

M. 1. i. ooa, Three leather armour scales; came 
patiern ws M. 4. ix. 003, but broken and decayed, and 
lacquer considerably gone. Average size 23° x sy," 

M, 1, 1. 00g. Three leather armour scales; same 
pattern as M 1 ix. 0093, but broken and decayed j one 
longer than usual (43 x29"), with lacquer alnvost emtirely 
gone. ‘Thong-holes somewhat irregular, having prob. been 
aided to as armour grew old; bronze rivets with round 
flat heads, prob. ornamental. With these, fr. of gcale, 
lacquered black showing no pattern, 

M.ii.,oog, Part of wooden comb with arched hack ; 
‘ef. Mitivoors, af" (broken) x 2”, thickness 4", 11 teetls 
tot inet . 

M. i. 4. 00g. Fr. of wooden writing slip; as M. 1. \. 
oor4; blank; af (broken)xde 

M. 1, 1.006. Strip of wood, liat one surface, convex vie 
other, notched in middle to hold string; over notch knotted 
leather thong, decayed. ay xit. | 

M. 1,1, 007. Leather * buckle’ and thong; " bytekele * 
formed of piece doubled and slit down middle; through 
this is passed thong, knotted to prevent slipping. Dark rec 
outer surfuce; ingect-eaten, * Buckie" 1}" x ¢R") thong 
aps. 

M. 1.1. 008. Leaf of apricot. Length =)”. 

M. 14.009, Strip of fine silk damask, bull; paltern, 
rows of small double concentric lozenges divided by chevron 
lines; ground plain, pattern twill; soft and Insect-eaven. 
of" X52" | 

M. 4 4, 0010, Two cuttings of fine tanned hide: 
lamibakin (7). Length, «’ 3" and 6". 


Sec. vii) 


M. +1, oon. Broken wooden comb; ef, L.A. yu, cot ; 
bark slightly arched, 33" 2)" x3". 

M. 1 i, oor, a-c. Three fabric frs. («#) Soft silk 
damask, dull’ sage-green, with pattern of tiny double con- 
centric Jozenges; ground finely corded; pattern twill; 
fine; rather dirty. 2°x1°. (4) Knotted to (¢), Plain 
silk fabric, regular but rather loose texture ; turquoise 
greet, C, 2"x12" (c) Fine cream silk gauze, woven 
in open-work lattice pattern ; twined weave. C. 14° x 14". 


M. 1. i. oo14, Part of wooden comb with flat arched 
pack; cf Monioorr, 23’ aj"x}". 

M, 1, coors. Lathe-turned wooden ring with rounde;t 
edge, ve xh". 

M. 1, il, 003. Wooden tally-stick with two rows of 
notches (ten. and eight), Bark still an; but shallow groove 
cut in it round stick towards cach end, and spiral line 
connecting these grooves (cut before notches) Length 
ive Pl t4.. 


M. 1. li. 0025. Quilted cloth shoe of plain Joosely-woven 
buff cotton (?), Sole has been picked off; uppers cut in 
three paris—one long strip forming back and sides of hee! 
and coming forward on each side to middle of foot, the 
other two forming each one side of vamp and meeting over 
toes; heel-piece made of five layers of cloth, the edges 
turned in-and over-beaded, It is strengthened by a Jattice- 
‘work pattern, stitched over whole ground in double buff 
thread, and bordered by two rows of ranning stitching 
(' split witch") round the edge Back of heel worn 
through ; heel-plece stood 24° high, and in front its lower 
corners afe sewn 10 those of the 

These cover each one side of front half of foot, and 
their edges are joined for space of 3}” ut toe end, being 
80 cut, also, as to form @ turned-up point at its extremity. 
Above this joined part, each side ix cut away in.a curve so 
as to leave an oval opening over front of foot, the upper 
corners being tied together by strings of buff cloth. The 
joined edges over the toe are covered by a strong V- 
shaped stitching that forma a raised band over the seam, 
and the same atitch is used to bind the edge of the oval 


opening. 

Round each piece run two rows of stitching as on heel- 
piece, and ground of each is embroidered with three 
palmate leaves, worked in satin stitch with buff thread (the 
embroidery being done after the piece was finished, as in 
case of heel), Length 84°. PI. £. 


M. 1. ii. 0026. Reed arrow-shaft, with marks and 
remains of binding at one end; no lacquer. [Length ro”, 

M. t. i. 0027, Half rind of fruit (gourd ?) turned outside 
in. Gr, M. 23”. 

M. & ii. 0028. Torn fr. of leather, very soft; prob. 
lambskin, from fine curly woo! adhering in part; roughly 
rectang., with long narrow slit cut out slantwise from near 
one corner almost to opposite side. Three edges and 
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edges of slit show marks of careful regular stitching ; fourth 
edge torn. C. 54° sq. 

M. 1. il. oo29. Curved strip of wood lacquered (over 
canvas), black outside, red! Insitle ; part of side of shallow 
tray; ef. M. 2 iv, co30, Length polnt to point 52’, 
width $3". cd 

M. 1. i. 0030. Wooden spoon or spatula, roughly cur; 
‘bow!’ flat and oblong, Lengih 43", ‘bowl’ 19°x 4% 
Pi. LI, ; 

M. 1. ti. 00g: Wooden stay for well-bucket, as 
M. 1. cozy. Length 3y4”. 

M. 1, ii. o0g2. Straight-sided wooden cup, fr. from 
wall of ; lacquered (over canvas) red inside, black outside, 
but lacquer almosi entirely gone from latter; four small 
holes, irreguiarly placed. two having bronze rivets i 
them. Gr. M. 23”. : 


M. +. ti. 0043. Fr. of horn cup/(?), similar in shape to 
preceding ; three holes triangle-wise near orig,, and another 
near broken, edge; one plugged with wood, Gr. M. 24°. 


M. til. 0035. Fr. of silk damask, soft, thin; pattern 
of concentric lozenges; orig. yreen, much discoloared and 
worn, C. 114" x 108". 

M. 4. i, 0036. Fr. of reddish-brown woollen fabric, 
loose twill {herring-bone) weave; dirty and discoloured, 
Gr. M. 74° x 6". 

M. t ii. 0037, Yellow woollen yarn; mass of short fis. 
Gr. length 24". 

M. 1. ii. 0038. Part of gourd vessel, which has been 
broken and mended with felt, Strip of thick buff felt, 83” 
long, sewn to gourd of which only rs. now. remain. Along 
sides of orig. break, holes have been made at regular 
intervala Of about 4°, and the strip of felt carefully and 
closely eewn on with goat’s-hair string, These holes were 
then plugged with short wooden pegs to prevent leakage, 
Gr. breadth of frs. of gourd 2”, thickness 6", PL. Lt. 

M. 1, ii. 0039. a~d. Four frs. of wooden lacquered 
bowl, black outside and red in. Gr. M. 33°x 97x Jy”. 


M.1, lt. cogo, Flat piece of wood, cut to rough oval 
with ¥ nick in each side; pierced at one end. 
A label?) af x 9 xi 

M. 1 ii. 0041. Bent fr. of bronze plate, holding between 
folds small fr. of wood covered with buff felt; much cor- 
roded. Gr. M. 13°. 

M. 1 tii, oo2, Head of millet in seed, from small apart- 
ment adjoining M. 1, iit 

M. 1, fii. 00g. Fr, of wooden comb like M. +. i. cor:. 
1p x13" xe 

M. 1. iii. 004. Cubical bone die, Holes drilled in sides 
for numbers which are arranged ; six opposite three, 


four opposite two, five opposite one. Cf, M. Tagh. a..0031, 
a. iv. corzz; i007. §* cube PL Lt 
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M. «iv, 006. Specimen of wheat 


M. 3. iv. 007. Knife, with ove-edged tron blade, straight, 
tapering, much corroded, set in plain horn hanille elliptical 
in section. Length (of whole) 6”, of hanille's". TL. Lh 


M. 1, tv. 008. Strip of leather, doubled, leaving loop at 
Below loop twisted closely and evenly oa itself, 
forming a long flexible thong ; fram loop # sq. tongue 
of leather projects, probs for binding. Switch (?), Length 
i}. Plot, 


M. 1 iv, 009. Terracotta whorl; Gat dise, 
pierced; ground down from potshen! ; of, M. 4. iv, coors. 
Diam. 14", hole Jy", thickness 7". Pi, ct. 

M. 1. iv, 0010. Fr, of horsehair gauze, perhaps for 
sieve; ‘wrapped-twined’ weave; cf LA. vt Tl. 0043) 
Gr M. 3h". Plt. 

M. t. fv. oom. Fer. of leather armour scale, same 
pattern as M, 4, ix. oo2 5 bad condition, 37 x (bent) 25°, 

M. tiv. 0012-0013. Two spinning whorls of rel impure 
clay; plain discs pierced. Diam. r 

M. 1 iv. oorg~o016. Wooten writing slips, blank ; 
bevelled edges, rectang. oss, 00/6 broken at end. oo74, 
2}°x f". 

M. 1. fv. oor7. Fr. of bronze plate with remsins of rivet 
Holes. Gr. M, 19)". 

M. 1. iv. 0020. Polished cylindrical rod of yellowish 
quarts, Length 2” (broken), diam. 9% 

M. iv. ooas. Small pottery bowl, red clay, hand-made, 
arcular. Diam, of rim 13", B. 7, 


M. 1. iv. 0022. Hollow wooden cylinder, with outer 
surface thimmed away for space of §% at one etd. (‘This 
end broken.) Wor and decayed. Diam. of outer surface 
rg", of thinned end 3", of hole 4°, length 29". 

M. 1. lv. 002g. Fr. of soft woollen fabric, smoothly- 
woven twill, pale tmif, caked with sand. Gr. M. o* x7". 


M. 1. iv. 0026. Bone plectrum of boomerang shape, ased 
for plocking strings of musical instrument, One side 
smooth, the other shows rough spongy texture of interior 
of bone ; edges show wear from hand grasp, and end from 
plucking ; polished side orn. with groups of engraved dots. 
A butt end, two holes (one broken) for cord; prob. attached 
to wrist of performer, or to instrument played apon, A 
Appendix #7. Length 7°, gr. thickness «. 2°, 


M. 1. iv. o097. Fishing net of hempen cord; meshes 
about 1” sq.; ragged. Gr length e PLL. 

M. 1. iv. o028-002ag, Two Irs. of wooden combs ; 
slightly arched backs aa M,j.L oort, 0028, 29" x17 9"; 
0029, 34° x 2)" x}’. 

M. 1. iv, oogo. Bottom of lacquered box or tray. 
Fiat disc, lacquered (over canvas) black one side, red the 
other; on black side some irregular marke of red lacquer; 
round edge is applied a thin plinble strijy of wood, part of 
side. Diam. 69°, thickness yj”. 


|Chap. XII 

M. 1. vi. oot. Fr. of leather armour; ‘green * leather, 
* thick, lacquered black inside, irregt ly black and. red 
outside ; two slits in One Corner, one halfway down 


M. 1. vii. 00g, Horn seal, like M, 1, vii. gr. Design, 
4 layge Svasilka within arms of which are foor Tib, chars. 
teading gAar Mal drftean. Ghee \e the name of a tribe in 
Tibet: #a/ means a load; meaning unintelligible (Dr. 
1. D. Barnett), Length 2", diam, of end va’ PULL 
(Seal impression wrongly placed.) 

M. & vil. 004. Horn seal, like M.1 i gt. Design, 
ah outspreadl lotus flower, above which are two lines of 
Tib. chars, with Svastika at cach end of upper Tne and 
scroll above. Chars. read by Dr. L, D, Barnett as amala 
ghan Uha; gan Ihe may be wanstated as ‘ disease god” oF 
'Berce god’, Length 24’, diam. of end fe’. PA. ot. 
(Seal impression wrongly placed.) 

M. & vil. 005. a-b. Wooden weaving stick and 
spinning whorl. (7) Wooden stick, narrows quickly 
ai one end and gradually, but to finer point, at the other. 
Cf LB, cortyete: of" x ye" 10.4% (6) Woorden disc, 
pierced; slightly convex wt back; in front Rat with decora- 
tion of three incised concentric cirches. Diurs. +3*, thick- 
ness §". PL ut 


M.1, vill oon Fe. of leather helmet(?}, lower edze 
ciirving in to neck, then. out to rim 5 inside lacquered red; 
oniside black (over tayers of red and black), with thin 
coaiing of red in band along rim, and femains of two fed 
hatidls above. Parallef.to rim is bare serip (” wide), from 
whieh lacquer has been removed ; two holes for urtaching 
chongs, in which are now two silk strings, buff and 
gamboge, knotted together, Lower rim atl upper edge 
are orig, edges of fr., sides have been cat. Length (chord) 
5°, gr. Hoge” Ph 

M. &. vill. 00g. Wootlen key; cf Ka. 1. oof. Three 
pegs (one missing) arranged in equilateral triangle ; handle 
pierced for string. 34° (with handle gh") x xe 

M. 1. vill. 006. Horn seal, like M. 1. vii, gt. Pierced in 
middie, and «moothed at end, but device nat cut Length 
2h”, gr. diam, $". 

M. 1. Viti. 007. Wooden key; cf. Ka. 1 oor. Two 
pegs; these have split wood so that key has been boand 
‘on either side of pegs with string and grass fibre. Handle 
(plain coatinuation of key proper) is pierced twice and also 


split; distance between holes same as that between pegs. 
Clearly taker, having split one end, tried the other, and 
splitting that, bound it, 3" (with handle 53°} x 9° x 4”. 


M. 1. viii. 008-cor0. Three wooden weaving sticks, 
like M. 4. vil. 00%. a. 009 differs in that at thick end It is 
ent rathersq. in section. Gr. length 8°, thickness }” 
tof. 

M. 3. viii. oom. Wooden writing slip, blank: at each 
-end is bole and on each edge bark. 85" x "x 4’. 

MM. 1 viii. 0012, Wooden pen made of split twig, trimmed 
etn point, 47x" to A’. 

M. +. villi. ootg. Wooden bridge of musical instru. 
“ment (part of), for sympathetic wrings; edge serrated 
with nicks ~ gy" apart; triangular in section, See Ap- 
pendix HW. 5° 9" x4’. 


M. 1, viil. 0014. Cylindrical lacquered wooden box, 
part of side, black outside and red inside; both ends of 
fr. have been trimmed to sharp edge, but ase ia not clear. 
ah’ x2" xt". 

M. 1. vill. oo15. Wooden stick, irinnned to leave pro- 
jecting Hulton on each endl; much worn i middle as by 
cord, probs. used for tightening Knots, 53x 4%". Pl. 11. 

M. 1, vill. oo16. Section of reed with pith withdrawn. 
ay x7. 

M. & viii oor7, Fr. of silk brocade; ground buf, 
pattern of foseties and bexagenal cartouiches (?) in bluc- 
green yellow, and othor colours faded beyond recognition, 
In weave a double cloth, resembling brocaile of Ch. 009, ete. ; 
well-defined twill face, front and back cloths firmly bonded 
together; pattern seems similar to that of M. Tagh, a. iv, 
oor7z. 3h" x3". Pl CxI. 

M. 1. vill, oo18. Part of vertebrae of bird(?), 14° 
x *". 

M. 1. vill. oo1g. Rib bone, prob, of rabbit, Length 93’. 


M. 1. vill. oo20, Fiat piece of horn curved to very 
gradual crescent ; oblong hole in middle, prob. for a thong- 
end, 3h" x4" x yy", PLL. 

“M. 1 ix. 002, Leather scale armour, twenty pieces, 
all now sepanite except two pairs which have long 
sides attached; cf. M, & 0068, 0069, xxiv, oo40, etc. 
Lacquered inside with thin coat of red over black; outside 
black, over red, over black ; Latter coats visible where orn, 
scraped away, af in M.s.0069,¢tc.; here orn. consists of two 
{or three) comma-shaped figs one above another, about 9” 
from one long side. Pair of holes near each corner, parallel 
to long edge, for lateral lacing ; another pair (or one large 
hole) parallel to short edge, and about one-third down 
from it, for verticul lacing; instead of luiter, four longer 
scales have two holes, one-third of way respectively from 
each end. 

Method of attachment of overlapping long sides is as 
follows :—From the top of the previous joint the thong is 
iu 
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brought from behind through the lower of the two holes 
near top corner, passed down in front and fo back again 
through lower hale of bottom corner; then brought up 
behind and to front again through the upper of the top 
corner holes, Jastly to the back through the Jower top 
corner hole, through which il was first brough!. It ie then 
carried along behind for attachment of next scale, 

This method of lacing makes no use of the upper of the 
bottom corner holes, and Is therefore prob, not the method 
orig. employed, Condition good 

Scale (average) 2}" x 2”. 


M. t. ix. 00g. Leather scale armour, twenty-four pieces ; 
cf, M. 3. BO69, xxiv. 0040, etc, Six scales are of ordinary 
size (average 22° x 24”), three being still joined by long 
edges ; sever of greater length (average 3)” x 444"), two 
being joined ; seven of still greater length (average 44° x 
27,"), three still joined; and the remainder are frs. 

Smaller scales much resemble M. 3. ix. coz, but have 
only one coat of lacquer (black), with orn. of two shallow 
elliptical rings sunk in the black, and higher centre 
lacquered red, Three holes at equal interyals down long 
edge for lateral lacing, and bronze rivet (apparently orna- 
mental) half-way between the ornamental rings; lacing 
which remains In long sides too disjointed to show method 
employed. 

The longer scales resemble these; but for vertical 
lacing there are one (or two) pairs of holes placed along 
top end, and another hole or pair of holes parallel to this, 
towards middle of scale. The longest scales have addi- 
tional rivets, orns., and holes in proportion to their length. 
Condition very fair, Pi. 1. 


M. 1. ix. 004. Fr. of leather armour scale, as M. x ix. 
003, eto.; orm. (sunk in black lacquered surface, with red 
centres) consisi# of an ellipse and a crescent with tips 
turned towards ellipse; crescent prob. part of latger orm. 
Gr. M, 13". 

M. 1. ix, 008, Piece of strong woollen fabric, faded 
red (herring-bone) twill weave; cf, M. 1, 0083, b.> ragged 
und patched, 2/6°x 5's" Pl. XLVIIL 

M. 1. ix, cog. Wooden stick, flattened at one end and 
bound routid with fibre; bound round also twice at other 
end where it ie split, and where a groove was cut in end ; 
prob, part of an arrow; cf. M. Tagh. b. oo7, 7g” x 3% 

M. 1. x. 006. Fr. of leather armour scale, same pattern 
as M. 1. ix. coz, but most of black lacquer gone from 
front; also large aquare hole near middie. 294" 
(broken) 13%". 

M, 1. xil.oo2, Fr, of fine buff silk, even texture, much 
encrusted with sand, plain weave. 103" x 8”. 


M, 1, xi. 003. Fr. of buff silk, much crumpled and sand- 


clogged, showing traces of printed pattern in faded indigo ; 
plain weave; dirty and decayed. Gr. M. 54”. 


M, 1, xii, 004, cherie elke) corners knotted ; 
plain weave, finely corded, 72"x<«. 7 


32 
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M. 1 xii, 005. Fr. of reddish-brown silk damask, 
ground plain, pattern twill, loose weave ; pattern, repealing 
hexagons in outline, each containing six-petulled rosette ; 
much decayed. 9” x 44". 

M. 1 xii. 006. Bundle of felt cord, es M. 1. 0086, bat 
finer; made of two or three buif strands Laid side by side 
anil joined by 2 coating of red felt. Average length 2° 6”, 


M. 1. xii. 007. Strip of thin cotton gauze, bull; iwined 
weaving very open but regular ; warp threads run in pairs, 
and, after every three rows of woof, the threads in each 
pair are crossed over each other, (he R. thread becoming 
the L. They retain thus for another three rows of woof, 
and are then crossed back to thelr original positions + the 
crossings occasion interval i which there is tio woof 
thread, Decayed. (Analyse! by Dr. T, F Hanausck.) 
4'xe. 34" 

M. 3. xii, 008. Fr. of thin Nue-green silk; plain weave, 
even texture; much decayed 23” tf". 


M. 1. xiii. oot. a. Fiat oblong pouch of yellow felt, 
cut ont in four pieces—front, tack, flap cover, and long 
strip forming hottom anid sides—and sewn with buff 
thread. Cover is'cut in painted trefoil shape, and by means 
of red string at point was tied over! to another string 
attached to bottom of bag ln front ; handle made by 
another (pink) cord attached 10 top corners of bag ; front 
edge of month anit edge of flap bound with buff silk sewn 
with red, and May also orn. with row of red stitching. 
‘Fars’ left on strip forming sides lo protect top comers. 
= 34", with flap 7”, with 59’, depth (back to front) a 

i. 


M. 1, xiii, oon bd. Skein of goat’s-hair yarn, dark 
brown, wound: upon stick. Length 44°. 


M. 1. xiii, oon c. Piece of leather scale armour, prob, 
from same sult 25 Mitix.ooa, 23°x 2". 


M. x. xiv.0073. Fishing net of stout string; meshes 
(average) 14*-1§" ; knotted together ani considerably 
broken. C. 4° 94. 

M. 1 xiv. 0074. Piece of leather scale armour, 
lacquered inside dark red-brown, outside brilliant reil; 
om. with fig. like reversed S with short detached bar above 
and below, Pattern sctaped out as in M. £ 0069, cic., 
showing underlying coats of lacquer (red-brown ant 
yellow) ; central line raised and conseqnently ted. Three 
holes down each long side, und two across top end ; also 
pair of holes parallel so latter, but 9° front edge. No top 
coat of lacquer down side where next scale overlapped. 
Condition good, 33" x 2##". PI. 1. 


M. 1. xv-zvi. 061, Three frs. of coarse woollen 
fabric, plain weave, ted to buff, loose and somewhat 
irregular tetiure, Largest piece, «. 64° 8g. Abo fr. of 
ik as Le aioe wefl), much eaten away, 
rt. M. 44”, and piece of hemp cord (2 strands), knoted. 
Length <. 54s ; r 
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M. 1. xv-xvi. 002. Fr. of bronze plate, thin, corroded. 
yx r 

M. 1. xv-xvi, 003. Bronze slag, irregular lump. yy" 
xP two}, 

M. 1. xv-xvi. 004: Piece of leather scale armour; 
‘green’ leather, Inequered hiack outside amd in; holes as 
in M. t: xxiv. cogo; bronze rivet nesr one edge, Condi- 

| tian good. ath’ x ayy": 

M. 1. xvi. oor. Bar of horn; in section, triangular with 
flat top; bevel taken off each end ; bevelled surfaces and 

sides, and under surface covered with fine oblique 
lines, 26 of file. Length of’, H. 3", width of base yy"* 

M. t. xvi. 0014. Fr, of red woollen fabric, loose plain 
weave; with small ball of ends of light buff thread ani 
tangled mast of Uke same. Length of fabric ¢ 1” 2”. 
Ball, PL 14, 

M. 1, xix.oos. Frs. of birch-bark; surface stained bluc- 
black anil lacquered red. Largest fr. ih” x +h". 

M. 1, xx-xal, 001, Fr, of coarse buff woollen fabric. 
Regular weaving, threads running in pairs; ane edge and 
ead turned in und tewn; remains of felt Uning behind ; 
perhaps part of heel-piece ani side of shoe. 64° x 3°. 
PL XLVI. 

M, 1. xx-xxt,ooa. Fr. of woollen fabric; 
ioose twill weave; dirty and discoloured. 6° x5". 

M & xx-xxi 003. Three firs. of sailmon-coloured 
woollen fabric, sewn together with buff thread; evenly 
woven, rather loose texture ; ragged, insect-caten, and 
faded. 8" x 6". 


M. u xx-xxi, 004, Fr, of string netting, os M. 1. xiv. 
0073, Length 1 8%, mesh 14° sq. 

M. 1 Ex-xxl. 005, Frs. of fat plaited band of buff 
wool, knoti#d; shoe-siting (7). 69x 9 

M. 1. xx-xxi. 006, Fr. of very coarse buff woollen 
fabric, with edge turned in and signs of atiiching ; lining 
of slice @). Woof pressed closely together, and warp 
threads almost invisible. 54°x 34". Pl XLVI 

M. «. xx-xxi, 007. Fr. of buff woollen fabric, plain 
weave, two-ply weft; very soft and decayed. Gr. M. as 

M. 1, xxi +. Reed pen with slit nit. Length 39". 

M. +1. xxi. oof Fr. of bottom of lacquered wooden 
box, as M. 4. lv. o0g0, g” x #9". 

M. 1. xxi. 004. Two frs, of woollen fabric (darr*), 
same type as M. +. 0088; warp dark brown; woot red 
(ground colour), yellow, dark green, and blue. Pattern : 
variety of key, outlined with Land of green and. yellow, 
Gr. M. 6”. PL XLTX - 

M. 1 xxi. 005. Fr. of coarse red woollen fabric, 
roughly woven. Length 4)", 

M. 1. xxf 006, Fr. of muslinlike silk (7) fabric. 
fesembling M, 1.0087; piakish red, C. 3° x 23”) 
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M. 1. xxi. 007. Red woollen yarn, bunille of loose 
pleces unequally dyed. Length 8°. 

M. 1 xxiii: oo22. Bundle of fabric frs., incindine strip 
of plain coarse red woollen fabric (iength 9"); strip of 
decayed dark brown-grey silk (length 164°); and piece of 
yellowish-brown silk damask, very soft (,°x 44"), Also 
bundle of bristtes (average length 4") wound round with 
greenish-bine woo]; and broken fra. of light buff thread. 
Ked fabric, Pi. XLVITI, 


M, 1. xxiv. oot. Ball of woollen yarn, two-ply, coloured 
fight bhue to white. 


M. i, xxiv. 005, Wooden weaving stick, like M. 1. vi, 
005. a; bound with grass fibre near narrow end, 11° 
va to§. 

M. t. xxiv. 006. Wooden stay for well-bucket, as 
M.t.c074. Length 34°, 

M. t.xxiv.o09. Reed pen; pith removed from butt end. 
4i°x. 

M. 1. eee 0037. Wooden needle; eye yy" diam 

drilled through 4” from end ; pick hte 3" eto, thence 
tapering to ends. Length Sie. 


*M. 1 xxiv. ooqo, Leather scale armour; three pieces, 
one consisting of six scales (four in one row, to in 
another), one of three scales, and one of two; same type 
as M. 4, 0069, cofg, ttc. 

Lacquered inside dull red; and outside dull red and 
bhick seven times alternately, the tap coat being red; cach 
seals orm, with three shallow cup-like depressions, in line 
parallel to, and 4” from, the overlapping long side ; these 
scraped oul alin M, 1, d06g, etc. 

For literal lacing a. pair of holes are plereéd towards 
each comer, by the long edge; and, for vertical lacing, 
two pairs of holes parallel jo end (one pair being placed 
about 9" from top, and the other about halfway down 
gcale), The scales prob, overlipped upwards, (Sex 
Aneto! KAotare, 1. pp. xvi.) 

Method of attachment 14 a8 follows ;—Lateral lacing; 
scales ure firat laid wiih long sides overlapping so: that 
holes in lower exactly correspond to those in upper, Thong 
i¢ brought from back through lower of bottom corner holes, 
paseed op, and to back again through upper of bottom 
corner holes; then up behind and to front and back again 
through top corner pair of holes: them across behind to 
hoies in opposite top corer, through which it is passed 
to front and back (working downwards), and so on to 
gecond bottom comer holes; thence across to nex! bottam 
corner and again up as described. 

Vertical lacing:—for this two thongs used, running 
side by side down the pairs of holes described. The 
method of starting or finishing off these at the top is not 
clear, ag the ends are now found loose behind. The 
thongs are taken down front of the scale, and passed 
back through the pair of holes half-way down: round 
a thong (which rune horizontally behind these holes along 
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whole: set of seales, never appearing in front}; and to the 
front again through the same holes. Coritinuing down the 
front, they pass behind the overlapping top of the next 
stale, are brought to the front through its top pair of holes, 
and so on as described, being finally passed sideways 
through the two upper loles of the last plite to which they 
reach. Scale (average) 3° x 3y%°- PL. 


M. 1. xxvi.oo1 Three frs, of coarse woollen fabric 
(durri), with border separately woven and sewn to main 
piece ; latter has fed ground and fret pattern with double 
outline of blue and yellow, or blue and greeny, Pattern 
resembles a series of T-shaped forma, ted at.an angle of 
45° and touching each other—the crossbar of one T 
meeting centre of body of next, ani! the series arranged 
dn vertical lines, ‘This gives a counter-change with the 
ground, which therefore is also composed of T ‘shapes. 
Each limb of the pattern T has dentil-ke forms attached 
to one edge and projectng inwards, The border attached 
to one edge is talher Jess than 1° wide and woven in blue 
and yellow, the pattern consisting of conventional running 
animals, such ag may be seen in ancient Cretan, Greek, 
and Persian art; border terminated by several narrow 
bands of wripped-twined weave, having the appearance of 
braid, and giving great strength to edge. 

The whole warp is of dark grey wool; the red ground 
is woven in alternate bands of slightly differing shades (as 
Mo, xxvii coy), General texture a broken twill, well 
woven; colours well preserved; fabric very ragged and 
ingect-eaten. Largest fr. rig" x44". PIOXEEX. 

M. 1. xxvi.ooa. Three frs. of coarse woollen fabric 
(dary), with border resembling that of M. 1. axvi, oo1, 
but less finely woven, and not separate from the main 
piece; rimming animals more sketchy, and prob, intended 
to represent bulls; theyare in pale blue on indigo ground, 

The traid-like selvedge is in narrow parallel bands of 
red, yellow, green, Hght blue, and dark bine (outside edge), 
Field on rich ted ground shows an apparently irregular 
arrangement of frets, and spots in green, light and dark 
blue, and ochre yellow, Colours well preserved; fabric 
very ragged. Largest fr. 1i"x%-2}". Pi. XLIX, 


M. 1 xxvi. 009. Wooden tally-stick, retaining bark ; 
towards one end (broken) eight notche in a row and 1wo 
more side a side; each marked with red. crescent. 
Length 1° 

5 ee hy Frs. of coarse woollen fabric (derr:), 
of same type as M_ 1. xxi. 094. On a ground woven in 
alternate banils of dark green and buff, variations of the 
key patiern in dark red and ted-purple; warp threads 
(buff) occasionally come to the surface and form outline to 
arms of key, Loosely woven ; one long edge shows selvedge, 
4 others frayed; colours rather faded. 119" x 9h". 

XLIX. 


M. 1. xxvii. oor Square of thick silk brocade, sewn 
up into small triangular pouch; ground buff, with pattern 
in dark and light blue, purple, light green, anid! salmon 


30:2 
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colow. Wor and ragged, and pattern indeterminate but 
evidently of Chinese type. The fabric is badly held 
together, and the figuring yarns are only slightly held to 
back of fabric by a very delicate binding woof; remains 
of soft green silk lining. (Cf, Ha Lb 0031, PL. XE.) 

Inside pouch is sawdust, possibly sandal, and the article 
may have been « perfume sachet. The shape is: certainly 
that of the modern ‘afar<dtin', Pouch, length 59°, width 
at bottom 34". 


M, 1, xxvii, 009. Bag of striped woollen material 
resembling fine darrf; ground, golden buff; stripes, §° 
apart and 4” broad, composed of bright red band and dull 
green bail divided by thin line of buff and. edged on 
outer sides by indigo line; woven very regularly oo thick 
warp, giving slight corded effect. 

Rag made by folding a long strip of the material end to 
end, and sewing the long edges together with blue yarn; 
ai mouth @ hem and orig. a drawing-string; now, bem 
partly cut off R. and L. of a central point, and the two 
strips so achieved plaited together and apparently used as 
4 carrying strap. ‘Coarse patches have been added at 
bottom angles and another at mouth; a piece of black 
square ‘ military’ cord js aitached as a sort of tassel to 
middle of bottom edge. Evidently a bag for carrying 
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coins and the like; much discoloared and torn in places 
10h" x 6". 

M. 4. xxvii and xxviii, oor. Ears of bearded wheat 
or barley, 

M. 1 xxxii. oo5. Ball of woollen 
apparently 3$"—4" long; light buff. mS 

M. t. xxxil. 006. a-c, Turkish documents in ‘ R unic 

: wn *taid * paper, 

rather thin and uneven ja quality, and inser. on one side 
only, except (¢); writhing mostly distinct. (a) ody, 22 IL; 
() nde, 9 Ih, ree..23 Ue (6) ode, o TL See V. Thomsen, 
JRAS., Jan. 1912, P11, pp. 181 8qq-; above, pp. 471 94d: 
(a) x8" toh*, (8) 837 x 108%, (6) OT X10H" PL CLIX. 

M4. x1. 0014. Wooden pen made of stick trimmed to 
point; bark still on: cl Amend Khotan, ii, Pl. CV, N. 
05, Length 5°. 

oe oog. Reed pen, as M. 1. xxi. 1, Length 5”. 

Ww 


M. 1. xliv. oo1o. Specimen of paper, blank, very dirty. 


4. in. frs 


width (average) J", thickness 5”. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST SHRINES OF MIRAN 


° Section L—SCULPTURED REMAINS OF RUIN M. II 


Mucu pleased as I was with the abundance of the materials illustrating the later 
occupation of the site which I found in the ruined fort, I felt glad when the excavations had 
stifficiently advanced for me to move a part of my band of diggers to the temple ruin M. 1, first 
examined on December 8, The experimental clearing then effected had disclosed some sculp- 
tured fragments of manifestly ald appearance, and had thus mised a hope of discovering remains 
which might help to trace the history of the site further back. 

The ruin was situated about a mile and a half to the north-east of the fort, and a few 
hundred yards beyond the line dividing the bare gravel Sai from the area of thickening 
tamarisk-cones on the north, Near the ruin M. a the ground was still fairly open, and had 
a clayey surface covered with a layer of fine sand and undergoing wind-erosion. Fragments 
of pottery, hand-made but of fine well-levigated clay, could be picked up around in plenty, 
The corrading effects of the wind were strongly marked in the appearance of the conspicuous 
main structure of the ruin. « [t presented itself as a solid mound built of sun-dried bricks, oblong 
in shape but showing no readily recognizable surface features. Two stories, however, could at 
once be distinguished, and of these the lower one on subsequent clearing proved, as the plan in 
Plate 31 shows, to measure about 46 feet on its longer sides and a little over 36 feet on the 
shorter, Its height was about nine feet above what could be determined as the original level of 
the ground. On the top of this solid platform or base there rose a second story, also oblong’ in 
shape but far more decayed, as seen in Fig. 120, Its ground-plan, which could only be made out 
approximately, measured about 17} by 15 feet. In its badly broken state, which, as the photo- 
graph shows, was partly due to the burrowing of treasure-seekers, it was still over 11 feet in 
height. The corners of the whole structure were roughly orientated towards the cardinal points. 

The destruction caused by the erosive force of the wind had left no trace of the plaster 
covering and decoration anywhere on the upper story, and had also bared the north-west and 
south-west faces of the base. But along the foot of the north-east and a part of the south-east faces, 
remains of relievo decoration in plaster emerged above the mass of débris accumulated there. As 
this was being removed, it was seen that those faces had been uniformly adorned with rows of 
niches between projecting surfaces of the wall, all heavily coated with plaster. The depth of the 
niches was about eight inches. The width varied slightly, the average being about two feet. The 
projections separating the niches were about as broad, and both were raised on a plinth about one 
foot four inches wide and less than one foot in height. The stucco facing of the base had nowhere 
survived to a height of more than four feet, But this was sufficient to show clearly the archi- 
tectural design and the style of the relievo decoration. 

The niches had once contained stucco statues in relievo, probably a little under life size. Of 
these one in the centre of the north-east face, as seen in Fig. 120, still showed the legs of a draped 
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male figure to a height of about two and a half feet, with the remains of the drapery spreading in 
rich folds sideways from the hips. Of other statues only scanty remains of the feet could be traced 
in the niches; but detached fragments of stucco, mostly small and badly injured, which turned up in 
the débris, probably belonged to them. In the case of M: tt. 002, which shows the left shoulder 
with part of the breast and neck, this may safely be inferred from the size. That these statues 
represented standing Buddhas, resembling in type those of colossal size I had found in great 
number lining the outer walls of the Rawak Vihara near Khotan,’ was confirmed by the sub- 
sequent discovery of the head M, 1. 006, which in all probability belonged to one of them.* 

But what struck me greatly from the first was the decoration of the projecting surfaces with 
relievo representations of pilasters bearing an unmistakable look of descent from Persepolitgn 
models. The impression they gave me of a comparatively early date for the structure has been fully 
confirmed by the closer examination which has since become possible ; for their shape in every 
essential detail agrees with that of the pilasters in Indo-Persian style which form such a favourite 
structural element in the decorative art of the Gandhira relievos. This can be recognized at 
a glance if we compare the pilasters of Fig, 120 with those relievo representations to which 
M. Foucher refers where he discusses this element of Indo-Persian style as adopted in Graeco- 
Buddhist sculpture.’ Starting from the base, which is circular and natrows towards its top, we 
have above it a boldly projecting bowl-like knob, followed by two receding mouldings which form 
the appropriate transition to the slender shaft. This is surmounted by the bell-shaped capital 
characteristic of the style, and on this rests again a double bracket, not always the same in size, 
but uniformly ending in turned-down volutes at each end. Surmounting the whole there appears 
a narrow abacus. Every one of these features, though not all arranged in the same way, can be 
seen in Figs, 101, 102, 103, 180 of M. Foucher's Lart du Gandhéra, which reproduce decorative 
friezes probably from the bases of small Stipa models, as well as in many of the relievo 
representations of Vihara structures.* 

Comparison of the stucco decoration of our base at M. u with the Gandhara friezes just 

referred to is particularly instructive in two 


B respects, In the first place, it clearly proves 
<=5:et) that the architectural design of this decora- 





directly borrowed from Graeco-Buddhist art. 
ELEVATIONS OF STUCCO PILASTER.A. In those friezes we find that the pilasters 


A 
©) TTA ( tion, which places relievo images in niches 
YI) \\_i/ \/ divided “by Indo-Persian pilasters, is one 


AT SHRINE Mill, MIRAN, AND regularly flank niches, usually surmounted 

WOODEN DOUBLE CANTILEVER . 8. by the Indian horseshoe arch, which contain 

AT RUINED FORT LK. LOU-LAN, small relievo images connected with Bud 

SCALE dhist worship. That the same design was 

—f tote t tt t ~=— common also in the decoration of walls be 


longing to actual Stipa bases and Viharas is 
proved by a multitude of ruined shrines excavated in the home of Graeco-Buddhist art, on the Indian 


' Cf, Anctent Kholan, & pp, 489 sqq.7 ii, PL XU sqq.. Rurgess, Buddhist Art in India, pp. 16 2q. 

* See below, p. 480. * Cf oy, Foucher, loc. «tf, Pig. 76-75, 149: Gritnwedel- 

* Cf, Foncher, L'art da Gandhdra, |. pp. 226 8qq, where Burgess, Buddhit Art in Jadia, Fig..t, 815 Archawl, Survey 
full references are given to actual examples of soch Indo- Annual, 1911-12, PL XLVI (from my Sabri-babl6dl excava- 
Persian columns in early Indian architecture anil to their pro- tions), 
totypes in ancient Persian architectute, See also Grinwedel- 
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r20. NORTH-EAST FACE OF RUINED SHRINE M. I, MIRAN SITE AFTER EXCAVATION, SEEN FROM EAST. 
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North-west Frontier.) In the second place, an indication of distinct archaeological value is to be 
found in the shape of the double bracket which surmounts the pilasters in the Miran ruin* This 
accurately reproduces that simplified form of the double bracket, which in a number of Gandhara 
relievos replaces the original Persepolitan model made up of a pair of animal figures, usually bulls, 
crouching back to back." The turned-down volute-like ends, which are such a striking feature of 
this double bracket in the Miran pilasters, appear with equal clearness in the Gandhara 
representations, and we have actual examples of them in wooden double brackets which have 
come to light at Lou-lan sites. Two specimens found at the ancient Chinese station L.A. are 
seen in Fig. 99: ‘Two others which I discovered in 1914 among the ruins of the sites L.K. and 
L.M., belonging to the same period, show those voluted ends even more fully developed (see 
illust. 4; p. 486), We shall have occasion to discuss further on how these similar features of 
Gandhara and Lou-lan sculpture may help us towards an approximate dating of the Miran shrine. 

_ No trace had survived of the stucco decoration which the faces of the base must have borne in Upper 
their upper portion. But from the size of what was left of the standing figure in a niche of the pon 7 
north-east face, it is certain that the niches must have extended upwards. Taking into account the 
available height, about five feet, it seems probable that the projecting parts of the wall flanking 
the niches bore a second row of pilasters in stucco. Such an arrangement would agree with the 
superimposed rows of pilasters seen in the extant Stipa bases and the walls of Vihadras in 
Gandhara." But I am at present unable to mention any instance there in which these repeated 
rows do not also flank separate rows of niches, It is far more difficult to guess what the badly Remains of 
ruined structure of the second story may have been. Its oblong ground-plan and its position on "PPE Story 
one side of the base do not lend support to the suggestion that it may have been a Stipa base, nor 
does the fact that it retains its rectangular shape up to a considerable height. More probably it 
may have served as a platform, against the walls of which the principal stucco images of the Vihara 
were built after a fashion illustrated by the Endere temple and certain of the cave-shrines at the 
‘Thousand Buddhas .* Apart from a wooden beam (seen in Fig. 120), which must have been 
originally inserted in the masonry of this superstructure and which was lying loose among the 
débris produced by the treasure-seekers’ burrowing, nothing was found in clearing the upper story. 

Fortunately we fared better in clearing the débris of broken clay and plaster which lay heaped Colossal 
up against the north-east face of the base, and the remains there brought to light left no possible heats in 
doubt about the-Vihara character of the ruin and its early date. When on my first visit I had ——— 
probed the débris on that side near the centre, we had come upon a colossal head in soft stucco, 

Badly damaged as it was, it showed in modelling and proportions the influence of Graeco-Buddhist 


"Ci eg. Foucher, Z'erf dw Ganddtra, i Fig. §o, 81, 
showing the wall of a Vihira at Takht-i-bahf and the hase of 
a Stipa at Ali-masjid; Stein, Excavations af Sabrt-dakial, in 
Archaeol, Survey Annual, rg11—t2, Pl. XLV, 1 

© See illustmuon A, p, 466, prepared from measured 
drawings. 

* Cf, Foucher, Z’art du Gandhdra, i, Figs, 101, 103; 
180; pp..227 sq. For examples where the original form of 
two crouching oxen js retained by the scuiptors of the Gan- 
dbira rellevos, see chad. Figs, 102, 76, 77; Stein, Archaeol. 
Survey Annnal, 1911-12; Pi. XUV, 

Tt appeare-to me probable that the volute-like pendants at 
the end are a conventionaiized development of the animal's 
forelegs, which hang downwards inthe representations of 
such Indo-Persian columne, as seen in M. Foucher's Figs. 77, 
roz. In Grinwedel-Bungess, Budiivei Arf in fndia, Fig. 61, 


we find both the original and ihe conventionalized forms af 
this Indo-Persian double bracket represented in. the archi- 
tectural design of the same relievo, 

"Ch eg. Foucher, D'ert du GandAdra, i, Figs $0 
(Vibira wall at Takbt--baht), 81 (base of Stipa at Ali-mas- 
jid); Stein, ArchorolL Surrey Annual, v9rt-12, Pl. 1. (plat- 
form of Vibra, Saliri-balilal), 

* See Anctent AAotan, t. p. 423, Fig, 49: below, chap, 
xxv. ec. The rin 2 excavated by me in 912 at Sahri- 
bablal ehows a curiots resemblance In ihe oblong grownd- 
plan of its two-storied platform, which originally seems jo have 
belonged to a Buddhist Vihar ; ‘see Archayo!. Surrey Annual, 
1gti-12, pp. 114aqqg.: PL XXXIV, Butthe min has suffered 
too much by Tater adaptations and otherwise to offer any safe 
inclication. 
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sculpture quite as plainly as the large series of rellevos excavated at the Rawak StGpa in 1901. 
Fig. 121 shows it on the right, Now, too, very soon after the systematic removal of the heavy 
masses of débris was begun along what proved to have been the north-east side of a passage 
enclosing the whole central portion of the shrine, there emerged towards it horthern corner the 
colossal Buddha head, M. 11 oo7, reproduced in Plate XLV! and seen also in- Fig. 12! on the left, 
It lay on a level fully three fect above the original floor, and, having fallen with its face downwards 
on a Jayer of sand-and disintegrated clay, had suffered less injury. lt still retained in patches the 
white surface slip covering the face, and much of the small spiral curls painted black and marking 
the hair, Apart from the conventional representation of the hair, this head, too, very closely 
resembled in type the stucco Buddha heads found at Rawak.* | ° 

The head measured fully nineteen inches in length from the chin to the remaining portion of 
the crown. As the material consisted here, as in the other sculptures of the shrine, merely of 
coarse clay mixed with straw, the safe removal of this heavy and friable mass of plaster presented 
no small difficulty, Fortunately the wooden core, though rotten, survived within, and the surface 
plaster, if as soft.as the rest, yet derived some consistency from a plentiful admixture of hair, It fs 
due to this and the great care used in the packing that the transport to London was successfally 
accomplished. A third colossal Buddha head was subsequently discovered in front of the seated 
torso iv; but this, lying with its face upwards and embedded in hard débris, was too much battered 
to retain details of features, though there could be no doubt about the identity of its type with the rest, 

The question of the origin of these colossal heads was definitely solved by the complete 
clearing of the north-east passage of the shrine. This, a little over ten feet wide, proved to have 
been lined along its outer wall with a row of colossal stucco images seated with cross-folded legs 
which, judging from the pose of the hands and the drapery in the surviving torsos, could be 
recognized with certainty as Buddhas, Fig. 125 shows the northern portion of the row (torsos i-iv) 
and Fig. 124 (torsos iv—vi) the southern. Though altogether the bases of eight statues could be 
traced, only six among them (numbered i-vi in the plan, Plate 41) retained torsos, and none of 
these showed more than the crossed Jegs with remains of the folded hands. The statues measured 
+ feet to 7 feet 3 inches across the knees, which reached to a height of a little over a foot. ‘The 
stucco bases occupied by the torsos were 7 feet 6 inches long and 2 feet 4 inches wide, and rose to 
a height of 1 foot and 4 inches. The spaces dividing them were only 6 to 7 inches across in front, 
but widened towards the wall behind, | 

The pose of these colossal "seated Buddhas must have been throughout chat of the 
dhyana-mudra or ‘pose of meditation’. But only in torsos tii-v did enough survive of the hands 
laid one upon another in the lap to prove this, The drapery showed in all that conventional 
arrangement which we find already fixed for this typical attitude in the Gandhira sculptures, and 
which the relieyos found at Rawak bad abundantly illustrated” [n all the torsos the: central 
portion of the drapery hung from below the hands in three concentric folds arranged in a festoon- 
like fashion which is seen both in the Gandhara and in the Rawak relievos. But whereas in i. and 
ii the folds appear as boldly-raised plaits about an inch wide, they are replaced in ii-v by narrow 
double grooves. {n every case the edges of the robe below these central folds are represented 
with @ crimped wavy outline, just as the edyes of the drapery on certain relievo figures of the 
Rawak StGpa court!! The folds over arms and knees are everywhere indicated in a conventional 


* Ch, Ancien? Khojon, | PL LX x1 xx XxIv. fl, XUIV, RUVE, XLVI, ete.: Aerient Ahotan, Ui. Ph 
"CE eg. Foucher, Dart du’ Gandjifray |. Figs, 242,  TXXXIT, UXXXEL | : 
246, 247, tle; Crluwerty!-Durgess, Pudidiat Ary in Smita, “Ct Anciint KAohra, i Pi XVI (xtix-li), PL xVH 


Figs. ta, 116; Stein, Archaeol, Steroey Annmal, 1911-138, (lviitxiii). 
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way by more or less parallel double grooves. The tendency towards this representation of folds by 
shallow grooves can be traced also in certain of the Rawak statues and elsewhere.” The outside 
layers of the stucco, where exposed in these torsos, contained a considerable admixture of vegetable 
fibres or hair, and in iii and iv portions of the facing plaster still retained that red colour wash which 
regularly appeared in the Rawak relievos. 

Remembering that at the Rawak Stipa court I had found the wall-spaces between the colossal 


standing Buddhas utilized for smaller images, | cleared the interstices between the big statue bases j¥°S? 


with special care. But only between i and ii did | come upon the base of a small image, with 
remains of feet and drapery which might have belonged to a relievo figure about three feet high. 
The space left free between ii and iii had, however, proved useful by affording safe shelter to the 
colossal head which had once belonged to the third statue. It was found, as the photograph in 
Fig. 122 shows, firmly wedged between its own base and that of its right-hand neighbour, still 
upright and with the front portion almost uninjured. In expression and certain details of modelling, 
¢.g. the divided chin, it differed from the other colossal heads, which, by their place of discovery, 
had to be assigned to statues ii, iv, and v respectively. 

The colossal head of iv, which had fallen face upwards just in front of its torso, was, as already 
stated, found in a badly-battered condition. But, curiously enough, on the left knee of this statue we 
came upon another stucco head of a Buddha, M. 1, 006, of life size, which, except for the pecled-off 
surface, had survived in fair preservation. Judging from its size, it may safely be supposed to have 
belonged to one of the stucco images that formerly filled the niches on the opposite passage wall, 
Similar observations made in the course of my excavations at the Rawak Stipa suggest the 
explanation that the head had been removed to this position of safety by the hand of one of the last 
worshippers when it threatened to fall off.'* Two-other life-size heads, one found in the north-east 
passage and the other in the south-east, are also likely to have dropped from images in the niches, 
but were too much injured to merit removal. The origin of the two sculptured fragments, 
M. 1. 0012-13, belonging to statues of small size, could not be determined. Nor is it possible to 
guess the use of the two wooden half-balusters, M. 1. 009-0010, which turned up in the débris of 
the north-east passage together with some timber pieces of uncertain character. The absence in 
the ruined shrines of any signs of destruction by fire deserves notice here, as well as the indication 
furnished by the small fresco fragment, M. tt. 004, that its walls were once decorated in colours. 

The most important of the small ' finds’ in the ruin was made when, on clearing the débris in 
front of the image base iy, there were discovered a mutilated folio and a fragment of another from 
a palmleaf Pothi, M. nu. cort (Plate CXL), written in Sanskrit. Its Brahmi characters were at 
the time recognized by me as of an early Gupta type. The mutilated folio, measuring about 63 
by 2 inches, and showing five lines on either side, lay quite close to the image base, embedded 
in stucco débris which had evidently fallen from the crumbling statue above. The position in 
which it was found pointed clearly to its having been deposited on the base as a votive offering 
after the fashion which I had first observed in the ruined shrines of Dandan-oilik and the Endere 
fort, and which so many manuscript finds at the Khadalik temples had since illustrated.4 The 
Pothi, according to Dr. Hoernle’s statement,’ scems to have contained a grammatical text, and the 
material made it certain that it had been written in India. J udging from the palaeographic features 
of the writing, which make it appear somewhat older than the Bower Manuseript from Kucha, 
Dr. Hoernle was inclined to place its date about a.p, 400. There is no special reason to believe 


* Cf. Ancient Khotan, ij, PL LXXXVI, LXXXVTI; also "CE Ancient Kholan, \, pp. 264 $4. 424 9.7 above, pp. 
relieves from Kighillik, ibid. Pl. LXxx, 155 Sqq. 
* Cf. Ancient Kholan, 1. pp, 492 59, * See below, Appendix 
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that the manuscript was of great age at the time of deposition, and still less is it likely that a leaf 
of such brittle substance could have fain thus exposed for long before the débris came down to 
cover and protect it. 

The chronological evidence furnished by this find has its bearing on the question of the date 
when the shrine was abandoned. Before, however, considering this, I may complete the description 
of the surviving structural features. To the south-west and north-west the solid brick mound of 
the base, as already stated, had lost practically all traces of its original decoration in. stacco, and 
close to it the ground had been lowered by erosion more than four feet beneath the original level. 

fothing could be ascertained here as to the enclosing passage of the Vihara. On the south-cast, 
scanty remains of an outer wall, statiding only to the height of a few inches, showed that the width 
of the passage on this side was merely 3 feet 8 inches, Considering that the north-east side 
of the structure must have been most exposed to the destructive power of the winds, it was a puzzle 
at first why the shrine should have retained the sculptured decoration of the enclosing passage just 
there. But this was soon solved when continued excavation showed that adjoining the outer wall 
of the passage, here 3 feet 6 inches thick, was another massive brick wall running parallel to it at 
a distance of less than five feet. 

This wall, together. with the débris accumulated in the intervening space, had helped to ward 
off wind-erosion. But, together with the structure which it appears to have enclosed, it had su 
so badly that the character of the latter could no longer be ascertained. It might have been 
a monastic building or chapel court. Curiously enough, I found the space between the two walls 
just referred to, and behind the colossal torsos iii and iv, filled with solid masonry toa length of close 
on seven feet. 1 cannot explain its purpose unless it possibly served to carry stairs giving access 
to the upper story of the main shrine. Nowhere did I come upon any indication how this would 
be otherwise approached. But obviously all points relating to the superstructure can be subjects 
for nothing more than conjecture, 

As seen in the plan (Plate 31), this outer wall turned at right angles to the north-east, and 
there adjoining it was a small massive structure of which the walls on one side still rose to a height 
of about four or five feet. Measuring approximately 19 feet square outside, it enclosed a circular 
chamber, about 13 feet in diameter and once probably covered with a dome. To my eye the 
remains, badly decayed as they were, clearly suggested one of those small domed temples, or 
Vihiras, square outside and circular within, with which I had-become familiar from the Swat Valley 
to Kashmir Unfortunately no archaeological relics of any kind had survived within the broken 
walls, nor could I trace any within a small and still more decayed cella, of which the foundations 
had escaped wind-erosion, some six yards to the north-east. . 

When I subsequently cleared the narrow space left between the southern ends of the two 
parallel walls behind the north-east passage of the main shrine, I found it filled to a height of seven 
feet with the dung of sheep and horses. But the only discovery made was a large roll of a strong, 
if coarse, material apparently woven of goat's hair, A similar crust of hard dung was found to have 
also formed over portions of the broken walls close by, thus furnishing evidence that long after the 
decay of the shrine its ruin must have been used as a shelter by shepherds and others, while the 
ground in its vicinity retained vegetation fit for some sort of grazing. In the case of the Niya and 
Lov-lan sites 1 have already had occasion to note exactly corresponding proofs of a transitional 


“ For ilnstrations of shrines of this type and for an L'art dé Gandhdre,t. 120 142 and particularly 
iluminating discussion of their architectural character, whether Figs. 49; 6% 34 eS ay os 
weed as Buddhist Vihiras or a8 Hindu temples, see Foucher, 
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period through which the once inhabited area appears to have passed before becoming the desolate 
arid waste that it is now.* 

This leads us to the important question, still remaining to be examined, of the approximate 
ptriods to which the construction of this shrine and its abandonment are likely to belong. That the 
construction must have preceded the Tibetan occupation of the site will, I think, have been made 
sufficiently clear by the observations already recorded about the actual remains. That the abandon- 
ment also preceded it is made very probable by the total absence of any finds suggesting Tibetan 
character or origin. But it may help us to more definite chronological. conclusions if we briefly 
review the available indications as a whole, 

» In the first place, some safe guidance can be derived from the architectural decoration of the 
Vibara base. We have already seen that this is closely linked up by its Indo-Persian pilasters with 
Graeco-Buddhist models of Gandhara. Now it should be specially emphasized that this architectural 
element can also be traced at other ruined sites of the Tarim Basin, and in specimens which seem to 
indicate definite chronological limits for the Miran pilasters both upwards and downwards. On the 
upper side we have, as already shown above, the important testimony of the wooden double-brackets, 
ending in down-turned volutes, from three different ruined sites of Lowlan. They prove that the 
very shape of this member, as displayed by the pilasters of M. 0, must have been prevalent in actual 
decorative use throughout the Lop region as early as the third century 4.p. Considering the very 
conservative fashion in which the Buddhist art of Eastern Turkestan has treated the forms derived 
from Graeco-Buddhist models, we might well be in doubt as to the downward limit of the period 
during which this particular shape of the Indo-Persian double-bracket remained current, were it not 
for certain finds, made among the ruins of Endere and the Domoko tract, which prove that by the 
T'ang period both this double-bracket and the Indo-Persian column bearing it had already undergone 
an unmistakable change. 

Taking the double-bracket first, we have the very interesting specimen in wood, F. 1. ii. o7, 
from the site of Farhid Bég-yailaki, some ten miles north-north-west of Khadalik, which is shown in 
Plate XVII and well repays attention. Here we have before us an unquestionably later develop 
ment, In ita modified, but yet clearly recognizable, form of the volute-ended Indo-Persian double- 
bracket is surmounted by a second identical in all essential features with the double-brackets 
characteristic of the Niya Site, of which specimens are reproduced in Plate XVIII and also in 
Ancient Khotan, Plate LXIX."" We also find the same combination in the pair of wooden double- 
brackets, Kha, v. 003, a, b (Plate Xvit), from the Khadalik temple ruins. Here, too, the lower 
portion represents a modified and later form of the Indo-Persian double-bracket, the voluted ends 
appearing as a particularly striking feature both at top and bottam. The upper portion is a double 
bracket of the Niya Site pattern, treated very plainly and lacking the floral carving of the under- 
surface at the ends. Comparing the Farhad Bég-yailaki and Khadalik specimens, it seems to me 
that the former stands distinctly nearer to the models from which both the constituent portions are 
derived. It is certain that the site of Khadalik was abandoned jn T'ang times, towards the close of 
the eighth century." Asto the ruins of Farhad Bég-yailaki, we shall have occasion to show below 
that they probably belong to the centuries immediately preceding the T'ang period.!** 

The columns which carried those Farhad Bég-yailaki and Khadalik doublebrackets were not 
found in either case. But the latter site at least furnished a sample of the probable appearance of 
these columns in the lathe-turned wooden pillar found in Kha. ix and seen in Fig. 42." That its 


* See above, pp. 240, 400. Ancient Khotan, |, p. 413, should be cansulted, 
* For a full and Incid analysis of these Niya Site double- * Cf above, p. 59. ™ See below, chap, xxt. sec. ii. 
brackets, Mr. Andrews’ descriptions of N. xx. 002, 003, itt “ See above, p, 162. 
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tapering shape and the rich globular mouldings of its base are derived from the Indo- Persian model 
in the Gandhira relievos is quite clear. But it is equally obvious that it represents a distinctly 
later development of this model than our Miran stucco pilasters. The same observation applies 
with equal strength to the two fine wooden columns of Indo-Persian style which were brought to 
light by my renewed excavations in one of the halls belonging to the main quarters of the Endere 
fort (E. ut. iv), and which are shown in Fig: 70.2" In these we find the addition of fillets up the 
shaft, marking later elaboration, but we can recognize even more clearly the essential continuity of 
the Indo-Persian type both in the base and in the bell-shaped capital. 

The archaeological evidence furnished by these Endere columns carved in wood has its special 
value for the dating of the Miran shrine, because we know for certain that the structure containigg 
them must have been built between a.p. 645 and 719, and probably nearer to the former date.** 
If we make due allowance for the time which is likely to have passed before the Indo-Persian 
column at Miran, still seen with all the essential features of its Gandhara prototype, could develop 
into this later form of Endere and Khadalik, the conclusion seems justified that the construction of 
the Miran Vihara M. 1 cannot safely be put later than the fifth century A. p, 

With the downward chronological limit thus inferred the evidence of the sculptured remains 
may well be reconciled; for their type shows no essential difference in style or technique from that-so 
abundantly represented in the relievos of the Rawak Stipa, which may be dated with considerable 
probability from a period between the fourth and seventh century ap." But it must be borne in 
mind that, on the one hand, the sculptured relics of M. 1 are unfortunately very scanty, and that, on 
the other, conservative adherence to the models derived from Graeco-Buddhist art appears to have , 
remained a strongly marked characteristic of Buddhist sculpture in Eastern Turkestan throughout 
its existence. Hence, no argument based upon style of sculpture could claim much independent 
weight in determining the date of the construction of the shrine. 

lt is obvious that this must be kept quite distinct from the question of the time when the shrine 
was deserted and allowed to fall into ruin. The only piece of positive evidence available is the 
fragment of a palm-leaf Poth? in Sanskrit, already mentioned. As it must have heen written within 
the fourth or fifth century a.p., it supplies a safe upper chronological limit, As regards the lower, 
I feel inclined to attach some importance to the total absence of any relics in Tibetan writing, and 
to draw from it the inference that the abandonment took place at some period before the Tibetan 
occupation about the middle of the eighth century, It is true the evidence in this case is of 
a purely negative kind. But it seems to me to gather some additional weight from the fact that at 
the ruined temples of Khadalik and Endere, where the Brahmi manuscript remains were of distinctly 
later type than the M. u Pothi leaf, there were found with them plentiful Tibetan leaves and 
fragments which proyed that Buddhist worship had continued in these shrines under Tibetan 
domination. Thus the clearing of this Mirin ruin fully confirmed me in the belief that the site 
had a far older history, and in a way it prepared me for the much more striking proofs of this which 


my subsequent excavations revealed, 


Section IL—THE STOPA CELLA M.w AND ITS WALL-PAINTINGS 


On January 31, while the ‘re-burying’ of the quarters, etc., dug up in the Tibetan fort still 
kept most of the labourers busy, I started work at the group of sinall rained mounds rising above 
the bare gravel Sai about a mile to the west-north-west of the fort (Fig. 111). When, on my first 
approach to the site, I had cursorily inspected a cluster of five of them found just east of the raised 


* Cf. above, p. 274. ® Ch. above, pp. 276 sq. ™ See above, pi, 130 
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line marking an ancient canal, 1 had received the impression that they were much-decayed ruins of 
Stiipas of the usual type. Though the solidity of the brickwork suggested considerable antiquity, i 
the hope of interesting archaeological finds seemed slight. But even then my attention was arrested 

by the curious appearance which the smallest of the mounds, M. m1 (the second from the right, as 

shown in Fig: s1i after excavation), presented. From the topmost débris, above what seemed 

a disproportionately large base, the outline of the crown ofa little well-preserved dome was seen just 

emerging. 

When the clearing of the débris was begun at the foot of this mound and towards the Discovery of 

east where it lay heavier than elsewhere, there soon appeared the broken remnant, about “in 
2efeet 6 inches across, of a narrow terrace or passage which seemed once to have run 
round the sides of the supposed main base, about 29 fect 6 inches square (see plan in Plate 32). 
Its least injured portion was traced along the middle of the east face, as seen in Fig. 119, 
which shows the structure after partial clearing. The floor lay about two feet above the ground 
level, which here did not seem to have undergone erosion to any appreciable extent. As soon as 
the débris of fallen brickwork had been removed from the outside, | quickly realized that the solid 
masonry then laid bare was not a base at all, but belonged to the walls of a shrine, square outside 
but circular within, which had once been surmounted by a dome and enclosed a small Stapa in its 
centre. It was the crown of this solid Stdpa dome which had caught my eye on the first rapid 
survey, and the indication it now gave as to the architectural disposition of the interior greatly 
facilitated systematic clearing, Heavy masses of débris, fallen from the vaulting and the higher 
portions of the walls, had completely blocked up the circular passage, slightly over six feet wide, 
left around the Stipa base, which, too, was circular and measured nine feet in diameter. The 
débris, still lying in places to a height of eight feet and more from the original floor, had afforded 
protection to the Stipa and allowed its plastered surface and the elaborate mouldings of its base 
to survive to a considerable extent. On the west side, however, treasure-seekers, probably operating 
of old, had made a broad cutting right through the wall of the cella where the entrance must once 
have been, and penetrating the débris layers between had, as we soon found, burrowed into the 
base of the Stipa itself. 

The remaining structural features of the ruin, as seen when the clearing had been completed, Structural 

may also be conveniently described here. The interior of the circular cella had been lit by windows @sutes of 
passing through the centre of the side walls, which were approximately orientated to the south, oa 
east, and north. The width of the windows was 2 feet 3 inches, and their lowest portions, which 
alone were extant, reached down to a level of 2 feet 8 inches above the floor, Owing to the cutting 
already referred to, the dimensions of the doorway which had once led through the west wall could 
no longer bedetermined. The masonry enclosing the domed cella was four feet thick at the windows, 
increasing to fully ten feet where it filled the squared corners. It consisted of sun-dried bricks, 
fairly hard and plentifally mixed with straw, measuring 16 by to inches, with a thickness of 5 inches, 
The construction of the dome which must once have surmounted the cella could no longer be 
determined, as the walls which had carried it were everywhere broken below the line where the 
spring is likely to have begun. Nor did the remains of the floor of the outside passage which must 
have enclosed the square cella furnish any indication as to its width, the height of the roof, etc. 
But we may safely assume that if this passage had outside walls, and was not merely constructed 
as a kind of circumambulatory veranda, they must have been pierced by windows corresponding 
to those of the cella walls, to permit the interior of the shrine to be lighted adequately. 

The small Stipa occupying the centre of the cella,.as seen in Fig. 125, was on the whole well Circular 
preserved, except for the hole burrowed into the base by ‘ treasure-seekers’ and the damage which 5p base. 
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the dome had suffered on the south. As the elevation reproduced in Plate 32 shows, the present 
height of the Stipa was close on 13 feet above the cella floor. That originally it is likely to have 
been considerably higher is proved by the remnant, visible in Fig. r19, of what I take to have 
been a square pedestal, corresponding to that discussed in connexion with the Stlpa rock carvings 
of Chitral! The peculiarity of this Stipa lies in the circular shape of the base instead of the 
square one usually found in the Stipa rains which I examined elsewhere in the Tarim Basin, It 
may be assumed that the choice of the round base, amply attested among the Stipas of India and 
the North-west border, was due to considerations of the space available within the small circular cella. 

On the lowest division of the base, 9 feet in diameter and g ‘inches high, there is placed 
a receding drum, 1 foot 6 inches high, terminated both below and above by a uniform series of 
mouldings, ‘Then follows another plain division, 9 inches high and of the same diameter as the 
lowest, and above it a succession of small step-like mouldings, with a total height of less than 
6 inches, From this rises the cylindrical member, about 2 feet 3 inches high, which carries the 
dome, both being 6 feet 8 inches in diameter. The projecting frieze-like moulding, about 4 inches 
thick, which intervenes between drum and dome, is a feature seen with equal clearness in the Sttpa 
carving of Pakhtoridini, the wooden Stipa models of Niya and Lou-lan, etc? It is difficult to make 
sure whether, and in what way, the disposition just described was intended to give expression to 
that arrangement of the base in three stories which we haye reason to consider as prescribed by 
tradition for the Stipas of the Tarim Basin.* But it is worth pointing out that the circular base 
of the Stiipa in the neighbouring shrine of M. y reflects such an intention much more clearly. The 
plaster surface was fairly hard, and strengthened along the projecting mouldings by layers of twigs 
inserted between the masonry courses, Low reliefs, showing what evidently is meant to represent 
leaves of the Bodhi tree and the 7riratna symbol, could be made out on the plaster of the drum 
(Plate 32) and were the only traces of ornamentation on the Stipa. 

That it was different with the interior wall of the cella became increasingly certain during the 
afternoon of the same day that the clearing of the circular passage proceeded, and fragments of 
painted stucco kept cropping up rapidly from the débris in its north-eastern and south-eastern 
segments, Yet when the digging had there reached a level of about four feet from the floor, and 
the topmost portion of a cleverly painted dado, showing the heads of fine winged angel-like figures, 
began to disclose itself on the wall (Plate XL, XLI), my surprise was so great that at first | found 
it hard to believe my eyes. Not here, close to the desolate salt-wastes of Lop-nor and among the 
ruins of what seemed the very last outpost of Buddhist Central Asia towards China, could I have 
expected to come upon what looked like late classical representations of Cherubim. And what had 
these graceful heads, which seemed to recall figures familiar to early Christian art, to do here on 
the walls of what was beyond all doubt a Buddhist sanctuary ? 

As I eagerly cleared head after head with my bare hands, in order to prevent any chance of 
damage, in the surviving portions of the dado along the north-east and south-east walls, I could not 
long remain in doubt that the classical influence was: far more marked in these frescoes than in any 
remains of ancient pictorial art which I had so far seen or knew of, whether north or south of the 
K‘un-lun and Hindukush. There was much in the vivacious look of the large fully-opened eyes 
and in the expression of the small dimpled lips and the slightly aquiline nose to call up in my mind 
recollections, gathered long years before in the distant West, of those fine Levantine-looking portrait 
heads preserved for us on painted panels from Fayyiim mummies of the Hellenistic period. A faint 
suggestion of Semitic strain in the features presented by some of the heads seemed to support the 

* Cf, above, 7. 98; Pl. s. * See above, pp. 38, 247; Pl. 2, XXX. 
* CE, Ancient Khotan, i pp. 83 3q.; above, pp. 37 sq. 
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impression of a direct linking with the Hellenized Near East. There was much in the conventional 
uniformity of the design, and also in the rapid execution of details, to suggest the brush of a decorator 
repeating a pattern of distant origin, fixed both in motif and composition. And yet an expression 
of vigorous artistic feeling seemed still to survive in the lively directness of gaze and pose, and in 
the simple ease of the outlines shown even by the graceful upward curve of the short fluttering 
wings. Puzzled as | was by much that this first rapid inspection had disclosed, I could at least 
feel quite certain that work of this type could not possibly have been produced in the time of 
Tibetan occupation or in the period of Chinese predominance immediately preceding it, I was still 
wondering how to account for the distinctly classical style in the treatment of these ‘angels* and 
to, understand the purport of what seemed like a loan from early Christian iconography, when 
a fortunate discovery supplied definite palaeographic evidence to throw light on the question of date. 
From the rubble of broken mud-bricks and decomposed plaster filling the south-western 
segment of the circular passage there were recovered in succession three large pieces of finely 
woven buff silk, M. 1m. oo15 (Plate XXXIX), which proved to have formed part of a votive banner 
or streamer, about four feet long in its present torn condition and originally over one foot wide. 
It was decorated with two inwoven bands of narrow lines, in harmonizing tints of red and green, 
running its whole length. Written along and over a red line which divides the intervening space 
were nine short inscriptions in Kharosthi, five of them complete, Their neat clerical handwriting 
is not different from that found in the great majority of the Kharosthi documents on leather and 
wood from the Niya Sites, or in the more carefully penned Kharosthi records from Lou-lan. Hence 
the conclusion seems justified that the deposition of the inscribed streamer must date back to 
approximately the same period to which those documents belong, viz, the third and early fourth 
century A.D. | was struck from the first with the fact that the ink had remained remarkably fresh 
and black even without the protection which careful folding in the case of the leather documents, 
and wooden envelopes in the case of the tablets, had provided. This, combined with the excellent 
condition of the silk material, where not torn, makes it very unlikely that the gift of the inscribed 
silk streamer could have preceded the abandonment of the shrine by any Jong tinie. And thus 
I was soon led to infer, as the simplest explanation of the obviously early character of the wall 
paintings, that the shrine M. ut belonged to an older settlement, which had been deserted about 
the same period as the sites of Niya, Endere, and Lou-lan. For the subsequent reoccupation of 
Miran in Tibetan times the observations made at the ruins of Endere furnish an exact parallel, 

_ The recurrence of the same words at the end of each of the short Kharosthi inscriptions had 
helped, even at the time of discovery, to suggest to me that they were of a votive character, This 
has been fully confirmed by the decipherment which my learned collaborator, the Abbé Boyer, was 
kind enough to undertake, and the results of which were published by him in rgt1.* It has proved 
that each of these short inscriptions contains a prayer in Prakrit for the health of a certain 
person, some of them also for that of his family, and that the phrase used in expressing it 
(arughadachinas bhavadu, ice. Skr, arozyadaksinayai bhavatu) is identical with that regularly found 
in Indian epigraphic records of the Kusana period where they indicate the benefits hoped for by 
pious donors in return for their gifts. Of the seven names preserved, three have been recognized 
by M. Boyer as plainly Indian, viz. dsagosa, Carcka, Samanaya, corresponding to the Sanskrit 
forms A feaghosa, Céruka, and Sramanaka, 1 believe that he is equally right in classing the two 
female names #riyana and Firing as of Iranian origin, Frydna being the well-known Avestic 
designation of a Turanian family,“ Afttrata might be either Indian or Iranian, according to the 

* See Boyer, Jnscripiions de Miran in Journal Asist., ™ CE Justi, /ranieckes Namendach, p. 106, av. 
1911 (mal-juin), pp. 428 sqy. 
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greater or lesser weight we may be inclined to attach to the spelling. The seventh name A’sb/d/a 


remains uncertain at present. | 

Miscel. In the eastern part of the passage I was obliged to stop digging at the approach of twilight, when 

paste pieces of frescoed plaster, large and small, had begun to emerge from the débris. They had 

dabrie. evidently peeled off from higher parts of the wall of the little rotunda, and lay closely packed 
against the painted dado, as seen in Fig. 127, which shows a subsequent stage of the clearing. 
It was obvious that the greatest care and much ume would be needed for the recovery of these 
fallen fragments of fresco. But in the west and south-west segments of the passage the treasure- 
seekers’ destructive operations had allowed nothing of the fresco decoration of the walls to survive, 
and here clearing’ could be continued without risk. By nightfall it had yielded a number, of 
interesting relics. There were long strips of finely-woven dark-red silk, M. at, 0064-65, which, 
judging from the-stueco found adhering to them, had evidently been pasted along the mouldings of the 
bases of images such as might have been placed at the entrance of the shrine. The small capital 
of carved wood, M. 10. 0021 (Plate XLVI), which with its leaf ornament recalls a ‘ Coptic” example, 
may also come from the same place. ‘The cylindrical block of wood, M. rm. co24. (Plate XLVI), 
resembling the double hub of a wheel, is an object of uncertain use, which may possibly have belonged 
to the tee on the top of the Stipa. 

Artificial Very curious relics were found of what may have been votive offerings of the last worshippers 

flowers. at the shrine, We came upon a number of artificial Howers, M.1t1. 0013, 0027, -skilfully cut out of 
strong cotton and silk fabrics ina variety of colours, and cleverly made up with wooren pegs and 
uifts of thread to represent stalks and stamens, The way in which these flowers had been used was 
made clear by the discovery of several decorated pteces of stout cotton material, which had served 
as a background upon which to fix them. ‘The largest of them, M. mt. 0026 (Plate XLVI), was 
covered with a thin coat of plaster painted dark blue, and still retained artificial flowers stuck into 
it with small pegs, as well as leaves and sprays of similar fabrics fixed direct to the plaster surface. 
The whole was apparently meant to represent a sacred lake with floating lotuses “and water- 
plants, In other pieces, M. 111, 0025. a-c, 0028, the background is painted direct on the fabric, 
stout cotton or silk, and still retains the holes in which the flowers had been fixed. 

Material of The first. day’s successful work in this unpretentious ruin had revealed unexpected, and 

freacoes. therefore all the more fascinating, glimpses of the influence of classical pictorial art reaching even 
the shores of Lop-nér, Itmeant an illuminating discovery, but also the rise of new problems, 
Among them there was one which had to be faced at once and which was of a practical nature. 
For the fine wall-paintings now about to rise from their grave there was no chance of thorough 
study and protection but by removal, To effect this and the distant transport in safety was bound 
to prove a task of very serious technical difficulty, The remains of wall-paintings, whether still in 
their original position or lying as detached fragments of varying size among the débris, were all 
executed in tempera on a stucco backing which consisted of nothing but a layer of friable clay 
mixed with short straw of cut reeds.” It showed ominous cracks even where it still adhered to the 
wall, and it had become very brittle. ‘This was particularly the case with the fallen pieces, though 
the thickness of the plaster was here often greater. Both the detaching and the handling of these 
fragile panels of stucco demanded the utmost care, and the method and means for safely dealing 
with them had still to be improvised. 

Ceariiee ___ The whole of February 1 passed in securing the requisite timber from the jungle of Miran and 

rity in tuming it into the materials, such as planks and boards, immediately wanted for beginning 


® For Sir Arthur Church's chemical analysis of painted Paris coating with colours applied in tempers, see Appen 
ima WS ! He _ See 
stucco specimens from M. mm and M. v, showing 9 plaster of diz 2. | 
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the difficult work of removal. But it was necessary also to complete the clearing of the 
circular passage and to make a careful record of the condition and place in which the various. 


remains of the wall-paintings were found, before attempting their rescue. In my Personal 


Narrative I have described the trying physical conditions in which this preliminary work of note-. 


taking and photographing, as well as most of my subsequent tasks here, had to be effected, under 
icy gales ever blowing from the north-east, and with constant crouching in cramped positions 
imposed by the want of space? Here 1 may at once record what the detailed examination, made 
both during and after the clearing,“showed as to the disposition of the surviving wall-paintings and 
the probable character of the decorative scheme as a whole. 

s As already mentioned above, the citcular passage within the rotunda (Plate 32) had been 
lighted by three windows, besides the entrance passing through the west wall now completely 
destroyed.. The windows, which were found to be almost exactly orientated towards the north, east, 
and south, reached down to 2 feet 8 inches from the floor and had a width of 2 feet 3 inches. 
The four segments into which the enclosing wall was divided by windows and entrance were 
decorated below with a painted frieze or dado. This, on the north-east and south-east segments, 
where alone the walls stil! throughout retained their plastered surface high enough, consisted of six 
lunettes ; from the hollow of each there rose the head and shoulders of a winged male figure 
of nearly life size (Plates XL, xl}, Nothing of the dado had survived on the south-western 
segment; but on the north-west, near the north window, were the badly eflaced remains of two 
lunettes containing angels’ heads. It may thus be considered as certain that the same decorative 
scheme was used for the dado all round the interior walls of the rotunda. It is in accordance with 
this that the surviving sections of the dado have been marked in the plan (Plate 32) with 
numbers running from i to xxiv on the right and left respectively of the north window. 

The rows of lunettes were united by a black band, nearly an inch wide, which ran the whole 
length of the dado, separating it from the paintings on the main wall above. The top of the dado 
as thus marked reached a height of 3 feet 10 inches from the floor. The length of each lunette, as 
measured along the top or chord line, was about 2 feet 2 inches, and necessarily presented a slightly 
curved surface, Including the series of bands bordering the lower curved edge, each lunette was 
of an average height of about 1 foot 6 inches. Below the row of lunettes there stretched 
a horizontal band about 9 inches wide, filled with eight or nine wave lines in black, and once, so far 
as could be judged from the damaged surface of the plaster, extending also upwards into the 
spandrels left between the Junettes. This band, poorly preserved in most places, was curiously 
suggestive of the sea. Below it the surface of the plaster was too much perished to show any traces 
of painting, if there ever was any so low down. 

Leaving the figures represented in this dado of ‘angels’ and all questions connected with the 
style and technique of their pictorial treatment to be discussed further on, | may next turn to what 
had survived of the paintings once adorning the upper faces of the wall. Only the scantiest remains 
of such frescoes—to use a conveniently ‘short, though here technically inaccurate term—could still 
be traced in their original position. What little there was left of painted plaster surface above some 
of the lunettes of the dado showed only the feet of a few small figures with the lower parts of their 
garments. Such remnants can be seen in Fiy. 127 above the fallen pieces of plaster hiding Junette 
v, and also above the angel ii in Plate XI. Other traces of this kind are recorded in my notes 
above lunettes iv, ix, and x ; in no case, however, did the perished plaster permit of removal, 

It was not from the badly broken walls but from the débris accumulated at their foot, within 
the north-east and south-east segments of the passage, that_I was able to recover the fragments of 

* See Deneré Cathay, 1. pp, 462 5qq- 
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tempera painting which help us to form some idea of what the decoration of the higher parts of the 
wall may have been like. The largest and best-preserved of these fragments were found leaning 
in three closely packed layers against that part of the wall which retained the Innettes tv—vi of the 
dado. The photograph in Fig. 127 shows them cleared of smaller débris, but before removal. 
Their preservation was very probably due to their having slid down at a time when sufficient 
sand and soft débris had already accumulated within the passage to stop the fall of the pieces of 
fresco as they broke loose from the wall through one or another cause. It seemed reasouable to 
assume that the innermost panel (now seen in M. mt. 003, Plate XLn) was the first to be stopped in 
its fall, and that it represented a portion of the frieze nearest to the dado, It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that the wall from which these painted plaster panels had slipped must hnve remained 
standing for some time after; otherwise its fall would have been bound to crush these frail pieces of 
plaster into dust at its foot. It was probably débris frony the vaulting which helped to bury them 
safely before the wall, too, fell. 

Several That the decoration of the wall above the dado must have included more than one painted 

nine frieze can be safely concluded, not merely from the analogy of the fresco friezes subsequently 
discovered in the neighbouring rotunda M. vy, but also’ from actually surviving fragments which 
clearly prove the existence of at least two friezes in M. mr. Along the top of the large panel 
M. 11. 003 (Plate XLI1), which we shall have to discuss presently, there runs a black band with the 
remains of a grey one aboye it. Now in the fragment M, 1m, 0018 (Plate XLIV) we find the foor of 
a human figure resting on a band of white which itself is succeeded below by a grey and then 
a black one, M, mit, 0036 (Plate XLY), too, shows a white and then a grey band below the feet of 
two figures, the edge further down being broken. It is clear that in all three pieces we have 
remnants of the same triplicate band which divided two upper friezes. 

Removal of In my Personal Narrative I have fully described the difficult operations by which I succeeded, 

pacers at the expense of much care and personal exertion, in rescuing the broken pieces of friable painted 
plaster once belonging to these fresco friezes and in packing them. so safely that they subsequently 
survived, without further appreciable damage, all the risks involved in transporting them over 
thousands of miles across deserts and high mountain ranges." 1 had entertained little hope at the 
time that these brittle panes of mud plaster could be brought to safety, over such a distance and 
such ground, in a condition still permitting of careful arrangement and study, 1 had all the more 
reason to feel gratified at the result of my efforts when, three years later, Mr, F. H. Andrews, with 
the help of my second assistant, Mr. Droop, was able to put together from these disjecla membra 
panels so large and well preserved as those shown in Plates XLU and XLIU, besides a considerable 
number of smaller ones, some of which are illustrated in Plates XLIV and XLV, 

Interest of The successful rescue of these fragments has enabled expert eyes, such as those of Mr. F. H. 

Bear eae Andrews and M: A. Foucher, to observe many points which are of interest for the history of 

iments, Buddhist art in Central Asia, and of which my notes and photographs, even if taken under less 
hampering conditions, could not possibly have preserved an adequate record. All the same, 
1 should not atempt to deal at once with these scanty remnants of the painted friezes, were it not 
for the definite evidence which the exactly analogous fresco frieze discovered im shrine M. v 
furnishes as to the general scheme of the composition, and did not the subjects treated in them 
point 50 plainly to the connexion with Graeco-Buddhist art, as known to us from the sculptures of 
Gandhara. If we previously examine these frieze fragments, it will be easier for us afterwards to 
make sure of the true descent and significance of the fascinating ‘angels’ in the dado which might 
otherwise puzzle us, | 


* See Desert Cathay, 1. pp. 463 299. 
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It is this relation to Graeco-Buddhist art which invests the fresco remains of the Miran shrines Los 
with exceptional interest, however fragmentary their condition. No remains of pictorial art Pistons! art 
corresponding in date and origin to the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara have as yet come dhara. 
to light on Indian soil, and unless the cave-temples of Bamian, or ruins as yet unrévealed below 
the ‘soil of Bactria, may prove to have preserved them, the earlier stages of an art development 
which was destined to exercise a far-reaching influence throughout the history of Centra-Asian and 
Far-Eastern painting are likely to remain for ever lost to us. Whatever archaeological evidence 
We possess at present. seems to justify the belief that in the Miran frescoes we have the nearest 
approach to that conjectured Gandhara prototype of Central-Asian Buddhist painting which can no 
longer be traced in its original home. It is this which makes it worth while to examine with care 
even what mere fragments can teach us, They deserve full attention all the more since, I think, 
we may also trace in them links with Orientalized forms of Hellenistic art further west. 

Some general observations as to the technique of these wall paintings may conveniently find Technique 
their place here. They are all painted in tempera on what the chemical analysis made by otnee 
Sir Arthur Church has proved to be a thin coating of plaster of Paris, skilfully spread over | 
a backing of loess.* A pale pinkish pigment, derived from ferric oxide, appears to have been 
distributed over the white plaster of Paris surface, while it was still wet, in order to serve as 
a ground colour. The presence of size in the various pigments used above this could not be 
definitely determined, but it seems likely. It should be noted that the method here used of 
preparing the ground by a thin layer of plaster of Paris tinted with a ferruginous pigment appears 
to have continued in the Khotan region down to T’ang times, as Sir Arthur Church's analysis has 
proved it also for the ‘frescoes’ of Khadalik." | | 

I have already given the reasons which prove that the wall decoration must have included at Painted 
least two friezes encircling the rotunda above the height of the dada J still found ix sifu. It is to Oe eeae 
the lower one of these two friezes that we can with considerable probability ascribe the panel 
M. tf. 003, reproduced with its well-preserved colours in Plate xLu. On account of its Somewhat 
Jarge size and the interest presented by its subject and details, it provides a very convenient 
introduction to our review of the rescued remains of these paintings, The two pieces now united 
in the panel, measuring over 3 feet 3 inches in length and over 1 foot to inches in height, were 
discovered in a detached condition at the foot of the dado, below the lunettes ivand vy. Their 
position there, nearest to the wall and behind two other layers of painted plaster fragments (including 
M. If. G02, 004), as seen in Fig. 127, makes it probable that they had fallen from the part of the 
wall immediately above the angels, The broad black band which mins along the top of the extant 
portion of the background, and near which are the remains of a grey one, belonged, as already 
mentioned, to the triplicate border dividing the two friezes, The method by which the joining of 
the badly broken pieces of this panel was effected, and which was also employed for the preservation 
of the other fresco remains from Miran, is fully explained in the note below. This method owed 





become permeated in abundance would have exuded on the 
coloured surface under the influence of the moisture absorbed 
from the plaster of Paria that was needed to hold together and 


* CE. below, Appendix . 
* Sce below, Appenilix 2). 


* In onter to protect the brittle pieces of painted plaster 
from further injury and to render their Sufe fixing and hand- 
ling possible, it wat necessary to replace the friable clay and 
straw at te back of the smooth surface layer which bears the 
tempera pigments by a fresh hacking of plaster of Paris, 
This removal of the coarse original backing was absolutely 
necessary asu preliminary safeguard. Otherwise the salts 
with which, like all the clay remaing of these ruing, it. had 


strengthen the whole. Burt without this preparatory measure 
it would alép huve been impossible to make the separated) aur- 
face pieces join accurately or the many serious cracks, etc,, 
clase up again, This very delicate operation of first removing 
the clay backing from the several detached fresco pieces which 
formed purt of the same pane, and then bringing their surface 
layers into close contact in the correct position, waa effected 
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its origin and successful application mainly to the technical skill and devoted care of Mr. F. H, Andrews, 


In illustration of the most satisfactory results which he secured by it, | may invite a comparison 
between the condition of the main figure in panel M. 111 003, as originally discovered at the foot 
of the wall (see Fig. 127), and the appearance of the same Buddha figure in the joined-up panel. 
reproduced in Plate Xtil. The big cracks visible in the photograph, showing the condition of the 
piece on discovery, have closed up so well in: the panel as finally secured that they have become 
almost imperceptible, and yet the original painted surface has been left entirely unaltered. 

The known original position of this patel furnishes us with a very useful indication of the size 
of the frieze to.which it belonged, just as its subject does of the probable character of the composition 
adorning it, From the size of the figures and the fragments of the border that survive, it can safgly 
he concluded that the height of the frieze is likely to have been approximately similar 
to that of the frieze next to the dado which 1 fennd still partially surviving on the walls 
of the adjoining rotunda M, v, viz. between three and four feet. The vermilion colour of 
the background, a kind of Pompeian red, which we see in M. m. 003, was certainly common to 
the friezes of both shrines. To these points of agreement I may add at once two others of more 
importance which we shall see clearly proved presently; close similarity in style, and the fact that 
both friezes treat of scenes drawn from Buddhist iconography. All these indications combined are 
sufficient to create a presumption that the general scheme of grouping is likely in both friezes to 
have exhibited the same close correspondence which we shall further'on be able to trace as regards 
the decorative scheme governing the design of both dados, 

Now in the case of the frieze decorating the rotunda M. v, as seen in the photographs 
Figs, 134-40, it is certain, firstly, that the scenes depicted in it extended as a continuous band round 
the walls, except where the latter had two openings giving light and access to the circular passage 
of the cella, and, secondly, that the scenes were all meant to illustrate incidents of the same Jataka 
story. In the shrine M, m1, with the plan of which M. v shows otherwise the closest agreement, 
the circular wall of the interior was, as we have already seen, divided by a door and three windows 
into four equal segments, Only from two of these, on the north-east and south-east, were fragments 
of the friezes once surmounting the dado recovered, But even these suffice to throw light on two 
points of importance, In the first place, they show that the paintings within each segment formed 
a continuous composition. In the second place, a closer examination of the fragments makes it 
appear very probable that the scenes represented in at least the Jower of the friezes all belonged 
to the same Buddhist legend, whether taken from the life of Gautama Buddha or from one of the 
Jataka stories relating to Buddha's previous births. 

The first point is established by evidence which, though negative, seems none the less 


at the British Museum during ihe years s9no-11 by: 
Mr. F. 1H. Andrews and, under the direction of lls artist eye, 
by my second assistant Mr. |. P. Droop, with extreme care 
and skill, 

It may be useful 1 record here the exact technical method 
followed. The painted fragments were placed with their sur- 
face downwards on atrong panes of plate glass. After the 
hacking of clay and sirew had been slowly removed by care« 
ful scraping, etc, until only the smooth surface layer of 
plaster of Paris remained, the several pieces belonging to one 
panel could be moved into: (he position requisite for correct 
junction by the guidance of the image which was reflected on 
a mirror placed at a suitable distance below the glass panc, 
Care was taken to use, for all the larger panels, panes of 


glass bent exactly to the curve which the known diameter of 
the rotunda indicated for the surfaces originally oecupled by 
ther correct position, # thin. layer of plaster of Paris was 
spread over the whole ss a new backing: This was sob- 
sequently strengthened by a wire grating connected with 
a wooden frame, and finally an outer and thicker layer of 
plaster of Paris was applied, in which the: grating became 
embedded. After having. been treated in this manner the 
panels coulil be handled with perfect ease and safety. 

Lt ought to be clearly recorded. that the slightest altempt 
al supplementing misaing bits of the original painted’ surface 
oF at other ‘restoration’ of any sort has been rigorously 
avoided, 
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conclusive. Among all the pieces of painted plaster from the friezes which came to light in the 
débris of the circular passage and which are recorded in the Descriptive List below," there is not 
one indicating a division of the wall-paintings into distinct panels or fields by decorative architectural 
motifs or otherwise. ‘This is in full agreement with the surviving part of the frieze in the southern 
hemicycle of the cella walls of M.v. There-a series of independent but consecutive scenes unfolds 
itself combined into one unbroken composition to illustrate the Jataka legend of King Vessantara, 





The point is one of considerable interest and deserving of special notice for two reasons. The Combins- 


first is that this continuity of composition in the wall-paintings is in striking contrast with the 
treatment of similar legendary subjects in the plastic art of Gandhara. There we find that the 


relievo representations of scenes which form part of the same legendary cycles are, at least in: 


the vast majority of cases, divided into separate panels or compartments, even though they are 
there also ranged into regular friezes” We are not concerned here with the origin and explanation 
of this peculiarity in the design of the sculptured friezes of Gandhara. Unfortunately the total 


absence of pictorial remains of Graeco-Buddhist art makes it impossible for us to ascertain whether: 


it applied there also to wall-paintings. But it is certainly noteworthy—and that is the second reason 
for my calling attention to the point—that the combination of several scenes into one continuous 
held, which is well known to later classical art, according to a very competent authority originated 
in the Hellenistic Near East!* Even to the system which is traceable there of explaining the 
different scenes depicted in this fashion by means of short painted inscriptions the frieze of M. v, as 
we shall see, offers'an exact parallel, 
Comparison with the frieze of M.-v is also helpful with regard to the second point of interest 

I have mentioned above. That in any case the lower of the friezes in M. 1 is likely to have 
contained scenes taken from a Buddhist legend is indicated in general by the character of the large 
piece, M. 11; 003 (Plate XLI1), to be discussed presently, and that of the panel M. 111, 002 (Plate XLII), 
This shows figures drawn to the same scale, and may therefore be assumed to have belonged to 
the same frieze, Now it is significant that among the fragments recovered there are several which 
certainly belonged to replicas of figures appearing in these larger pieces. Thus we have the rows 
of Buddhist monks representing disciples in M. 10, 003 repeated with exactly the same treatment 
mM. rir, 05 (Plate XLIV). The head of the princely worshipper, seen on the right of M. 11. 002 
(Plate XL), is found repeated with exactly the same type, treatment, and head-dress no less than 
five times (M, 111, 006, 0031—-32,0037, 0056; Plates XLIV, XLV). Of the head seen in the interesting 
representation of a well-dressed personage, M. m1. cog-io (Plate XLV), we find similarly obvious 
replicas in the two fragments, M. 11. 0033-34 (Plate XLV), It is clear that in the representation 
of scenes. belonging to the same story there must arise constant necessity to introduce certain 
principal actors again and again, and to indicate their identity by close reproduction of type, 
treatment, etc, We find this necessity strikingly illustrated by the Vessantara Jataka frieze of M. v, 
and hence the presence of replicas also in the frieze of M. m1, demonstrated by the fragments just 
quoted, may well be accepted as an indirect proof that the subject was here, too, a story from the 
life of Buddha in his last or an earlier incarnation. 

" See below, pp. 649 Sqy: tin metopes", was not pritnarily due to technical necessities 

"CE Foucher, L' arf du Gandhdra, i. pp. 183, 266 sqq), arising from the size of the stone materials to be worked, is 
where teferences will be found to the abundant relievo frieves obvious from the friezes which decorate the hases of very 
Uhistrating the above observation. For rare instances of small Stipas and are carved on single slabs; see ¢. p. Bid, 
a conlinvous composition, see rd. Lp 603. That this Figs. 7o-72, 
arrangement of relievo scenes in compartments, us it were "Ch J. Straygowskl, Orient oder Rom, p. 39. 
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Section Il.—-REMAINS OF THE PAINTED FRIEZES OF M. m 


Having dealt in the foregoing section with the general character of the fresco decoration in 
the shrine M. 1, we may now proceed to the examination of the portions and fragments that I was 
able to bring back from it, In the panel M. m.003 (Plate XL), which has served as a starting-point 
for our introductory remarks, we see a Buddha standing, dressed in a datk purple-brown robe which 
is passed over both shoulders. It 1s almost ‘of that dasaye colour which Indian tradition has since 
early times prescribed for ascetics and mendicant teachers, From the circular halo and the 
characteristic top-knot of hair, partly broken, it may be concluded with certainty that the teacher 
i¢ meant for a Buddha, But until the legend which the painted frieze illustrated is identified, if, is 
impossible to make sure whether Gautama Buddha or some earlier ‘ Enlightened One’ is intended. 
His right hand is raised in what | first took to be the Adhayasmidra or‘ pose of protection”. But, 
as Dr. Venis has been good enough to paint out, the thumb instead of being held up straight, as 
it ordinarily is in this mudrd,is incurved. Touching the second joint of the third finger, ie. the 
eighth on the hand, it seems intended to suggest that the teacher is expounding either ‘the eightfold 
way’ or‘ the eight Piramitas’. The left hand is held Jow in front and evidently supporting drapery. 

Behind the Buddha and to his left there are six disciples, ranged in two rows and wearing 
robes which display a variety of colours from bright green to dark red, Their-shaven heads mark 
them as leading the life of monks. The one on the left end of the upper row and nearest to the 
teacher has his right shoulder bared and carries in his raised right hand a white Yak-tail fan or 
Cauri, the traditional emblem of sovereign power in Indian iconography, As M. Foucher first 
pointed out to me, this figure may be assumed to represent Ananda, the favourite disciple of 
Gautama Buddha, if the latter is intended by the haloed teacher. The dark conical mass which 
is seen on the right of the disciples, studded with red and white flowers and poppy-like leaves of 
greenish-grey, represents part of a tree, as is clearly proved by a comparison with the trees appearing: 
on the frieze of M.v in Figs, 136-38. Against the background of the tree appears the upraised 
right arm of a figure; otherwise lost, grasping @ handful of white buds or flowers, apparently in the 
act of throwing them, ‘This background and a corresponding one with well-drawn leaves, of which 
a portion remains behind the Buddha’s-right ‘hand, make it clear that the scene is laid in a garden 
or grove, as in so manly of the stories connected with Buddha's life or related in the Jatakas. 

It is possible that this reminant of # figure grasping of throwing flowers may yet help to 
determine the legend which the frieze was intended to illustrate, and from which a particular scene 
was evidently represented in the portion here under discussion. Neither this nor any of the other 
fragments have as yet yielded a clue to the identification of the legend. But, in any case, it is not 
the iconographic purport, whatever it may yet prove to be, but the artistic treatment in composition, 
design, and style of painting which gives to this broken fresco panel its special value and interest, 
There can be here tio possible doubt that the character of the subject is Buddhist, but none either 
that all the essential details of its presentation have been adapted from classical models just as they 
would be if we had before us this scene carved in a Graeco-Buddhist relievo from Gandhara, The 
head of the Buddha shows a type unmistakably Western with a slight Semitic toach in: the nose. 
The painter has as little difficulty as the Gandhara sculptor had in combining, with the general 
outlines derived from the Hellenistic art of the Near East, the protuberance (wjntsc) of the head 
and the pierced, long-Iobed ears, both of which regard for the old-established Buddhist convention 
of India imperatively demanded.' fust as in all the Graeco-Buddhist representations of Buddha, 
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we find the former concealed by a top-knot of abondant curling hair, It is of special interest to 
note the rippling lock before the ear and the small moustache; they are features distinctly divergent 
from what Indian tradition prescribed, yet exemplified also by some, and far from the least 
interesting, of the Gandhara statues of Buddha.* 

“The omission of the rma between the brows is another noteworthy departure from the 
laksanas prescribed by Indian Buddhist convention ; though rare, it can be paralleled in Gandhara 
sculpture, too. But positive and far more striking evidence of the predominance of classical, or 
to put it more exactly Hellenistic, models is supplied by the large, well-opened, and straight-set 
eyes of teacher and disciples alike. There is nothing in them of that elongated and slanting look 
which the eyes, usually half-shut even in Graeco-Buddhist sculptures, invariably display as a special 
mark of beauty in all painted representations of sacred Buddhist figures from Khotan to Japan. 
The heads of the disciples, though all shaven in full accord with the Buddhist rule for monks, shaw 
the Western type if anything even more strongly. Their shape is rounder than that of the head 
of the Buddha, and in spite of decidedly hooked noses there is nothing to suggest that either 
Semitic or Indian features are intended. By the introduction of slight changes in wrinkles and in 
fullness and expression of face, the painter has cleverly managed to mark individual differences, due 
to age, etc 

‘Those big eyes, however, with their frank European look, are common to all the heads, and 
any possible doubt as to the source from which the artist derived them is removed by the peculiar 
pose of the left hand of the last disciple in the lower row on the right. Its curving fingers appear 
from inside the robe and close on its edge, just as the hand in hundreds of classical statues of 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods is shown emerging from inside the toga. Where the pre- 
dominance of classical models is so strikingly attested by details, we need not hesitate cither in 
tracing to Western inspiration the skilful way in which the monotony of the heads in the group 
of disciples is diversified by intentional differences of gaze. While those on the left and nearest 
fix their eyes on the Master, others look straight before them or more directly towards the spectator. 
We shall observe an exactly corresponding artistic device also in the disposition of the ‘angel’ 
heads in the dado, and feel, therefore, all the more justified in recognizing here, too, the reflex of 
a practice clearly traceable in the scanty remains that we possess of Hellenistic painting in the Near 
East. Professor J. Strzygowski, a most competent authority, calls attention to the same intentional 
alternation. in the direction of the eyes when discussing the portrait medallions which decorate the 
walls of a tomb chamber at Palmyra, dating from about 4.p, 259, and traces it also among the 
encaustic portrait panels from the FayyGm tombs. A large proportion of these, too, may be 
ascribed to the early centuries of the Christian era, and thus chronological relationship bears out 
the conjectured origin of this feature in our Miran wall-paintings. 

That the sculptor-<lecorators of Gandhara borrowed most of their stock-in-trade as to poses, 
drapery, and similar plastic details straight from the classical models domiciled in the Hellenized 
Near East has been recognized long ago, and is illustrated by such an abundance of examples as to 
need no demonstration here. But as regards the pictorial art of Gandhara there are no remains 
left there to bear similar testimony. It was reserved for the fresco fragments brought to light from 
these early Buddhist shrines, in the most distant corner of the Tarim Basin, to furnish conclusive 
proof that this dependence on Western art methods and style must have been also equally close 
from the very first as far as painting is concerned, and to show us that it extended even to matters 
of mere technique. In the latter respect we could scarcely wish for more striking testimony than 
that furnished by the regular employment of methods of * light and shade ', wherever flesh is painted 

* CE Gritowedel-Burgess, ii, pp. 166, 168 sq, " Ch. J, Streygowski, Orsen! oder Hom, p, 30. 
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in these frescoes, The use of cAfarescire, familiar in classical painting, was before unknown to 
me in Buddhist paintings of India, Central Asia, or the Far East. The wall-paintings of Miran 
invariably showed it in all exposed parts of the body. a 

We can see the usual method employed by the painter quite as clearly in the "angels* of the 
dado, M. itt. i-ix (Plate Xt), as in the disciples’ heads of the panel M. ti. 003 and in numerous 
smaller fragments of the frieze. It consisted in applying over the pink flesh tints different shades 
of grey, pale or warm, for the shadows round the face, under the eyes and neck, or elsewhere, But 
instead of the grey we sometimes find the effect of rough shading produced also by the use of a 
light red, as in the Buddha's head of ovr panel and in the two figures of M. 1..002 (Plate XLII1), to 
be described presently. In order to obtain the effect of “high lights‘ a very skilful method was on 
oceasion resorted to: the result was secured by allowing the lighter tint of the flesh to show through 
in the proper places from under the outlines of the lips or similar features, which were painted in 
boldly with a stronger pink (see Plates XL, XLII), Elsewhere, as in the eyes of the disciples of 
Piate XLII, the fingers and nails of the hand of M. 1t,.0035 (Plate XLV), etc,, these high lights are 
cleverly laid in by bold brushwork in white* Here-and there the white impasto is thick enough to 
catch a real ‘high light’, as in the disciples’ eyes in M. 111, 005 (Plate XLII) and M. 111. 006 (Plate XLY). 

[t is a method distinctly reminiscent of the treatment peculiarly suited to encaustic paint 
ing, and its actual use in the wax painting of Hellenistic and Early Christian times is attested by 
surviving examples from Egypt’ These and other details of technique, for which reference may 
be made to the expert observations furnished by Mr. F. H. Andrews's artist eye and embodied in 
the Descriptive List below, clearly point to the conclusion that the painters of these Miran frescoes, 
simple decorators as they were, had inherited from their masters well-established methods of pro- 
ducing a finished effect with such economy of work as constant application demanded. The belief 
seems justified, too, that the craftsmanship displayed in these paintings was derived fram. the same 
Hellenistic Near East which had supplied the Graeco-Buddhist sculpture with its style and with 
most of its artistic skill." ; 

‘The adaptation of forms derived from Hellenistic art to the representation of subjects from 
Buddhist legend is also well illustrated by the large piece of wall-painting reproduced in Plate XLIN, 
M. 11. 002. [t-was found broken into several fragments which were lying close together in front of 
the last-described panel,as seen in Fig. 127. This suggests that it belonged to a higher frieze 
than the latter. But the evidence cannot be considered as absolutely conclusive, and it is mote- 
worthy that by its size and scale the composition would fit in well with the frieze to which M. 11.003 
belonged. We see the figure of a teacher seated on a low throne, with the right hand raised in 
a lively westure. The absence of a halo round the well-drawn head may be taken as an indication 
that, if Gautama is intended, he is,shown here before the attainment of Buddhahood. A dark pink 
lower garment reaches from the hips to above the feet, which rest on a footstool. A buff coloured 
cloak is passed like a stole over the left shoulder, leaving most of the upper portion of the body 
bare. This arrangement is quite common in Graeco-Buddhist as well as in other Indian schools of 
Buddhist sculpture, particularly where Gautama is represented as seated on a throne.’ [ft is 
probably based upon descriptions of Buddha's appearance as fixed by early Buddhist tradition in 
India, But here, to, as always in the corresponding representations of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture, 
the drapery is treated in a fashion which is unmistakably classical, 


* €f the descriptions in the Za below of M. m1. 006, Revue Archéslogigue, 4° 2ér., toms xxiv. pp, 47-53: 
008, Gop-0510, 0033, 0035, 0035, 0039, with reproductions "CEM. Foucher’s very laminating observation’ on this 
in Pl, XLV, XLV, subject, L'art de Gandhdra, i pp. 601 
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At the feet of the teacher, on the right, there appears a smaller figure with hands folded and 
raised in adoration. Its dress {s similar in arrangement, and shows the same draping after classical 
models, But the princely character of this worshipper is distinctly indicated bya curious white 
conical hat or turban, adorned with red rings above and two lunette-shaped dark red flaps below, 


We shall tneet with this peculiar head-dress again in the paintings of the rotunda M. v, where ir 


certainly marks royal personages. Neither in the sculptures of Gandhara nor in the painted or 


plastic remains of later Buddhist shrines of Eastern Turkestan have I been able to trace it, and its 


origin remains at present quite uncertain. Could it possibly be a reminiscence of princely insignia 
used for a time in one of the more westerly territories, such as Bactria or Sogdiana, through which 
this Central-Asian adaptation of Graeco-Ruddhist art must have passed into the Tarim Basin ? 
However this may be, we can have no doubt as to the origin of the iconographic convention which 
made the painter represent this adoring figure disproportionately small, in spite of its princely rank, 
It is the same convention which causes the Gandhira sculptors very frequently to give greater 
stature to Gautama where, in his Bodhisattva state or as Buddha, he appears among minor per- 
sonages in the same sacred scene. [t was equally familiar to late Hellenistic art when representing 
emperors or the central figure of Christian story. Of another attendant figure on the left, also of 
smaller size, the fragment only preserves: parts of the left arm and knee, The representation of 
two tanks, or possibly railed terraces, in the foreground conveys the impression that a scene in 
‘@ palace or royal garden was intended. 

The examination of the larger fresco pieces has allowed us to discuss in some detail the chief 
features characteristic of the painted frieze. Hence, for the smaller fragments, brief notes on points 
of special interest will suffice. The most curious among these fragments is, perhaps, M. in. oo1g 
(Plate Xi.tv), which shows the heads and busts of two small female hgures evidently in a pose of 
worship. Their faces are painted in careful ¢hvarescuro, and bear the same individualized and 
animated expression which we shall presently have to note as making the ‘angel' heads of the dado 
so attractive. The large almond-shaped eyes vagitely recall a Persian type of beauty such as the 
head of the princess in the fine Dandan-oilik panel D. x. 4 unmistakably displays." The fact that 
the hair is dressed practically in the same way on these heads as on those of the princess and her 
attendants in the painted panel, with jong tresses hanging behind the ears and wavy ringlets in 
front, suggests that we have here a fashion not of Jocal and contemporary character, but introduced 
from outside andl maintained by artistic tradition. The same arrangement of the hair, with very 
slight modifications, appears also on the girls’ heads which decorate the dado of M. v (Figs. 138- 
140, £43), 

Another interesting fragment, M. ut. o09-10 (Plate XLY), presents us with the bust of a figure, 
probably female, dressed in elaborate garments of 4 curious quatrocento look, and wearing flowers 
on the breast. The head has suffered badly; bur in other fragments, M. 11, 0033-34 (Plate XLV), 
we have replicas of it which enable us to realize better the peculiarity of its type: As all of them 
approach life size, we must conclude that the figures to which these fragments belonged formed 
part of a higher frieze which is likely to have extended into the vaulted portion of the walls. The 
fragmentary male head, M. mm, 008 (Plate XLV), represents quite a different type and deserves 
mention on account of its rapid but very effective painting, which clearly reveals its methods as 
deseribed in the list. The presence of life-size figures in what must necessarily have been upper 
parts of the wall decoration is proved by other fragments also, such as M. tn. 0035 (Plate XLV), 
which shows a remarkably well-painted hand; M. a1. 0039-40, 0052, 0063, The pieces M. mn 

" Cf Foucher, Lard du Gandidra, |. p. G03: Grilnwedel= * See Ancien! tation, i. PP- 269 eq... goo: TL Pi ixnt, 
Burgess, Buddhist Art in India, p. 138. 
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0055, 0062 prove that animals, too. figured in the legend depicted, but the remnants are too small 
to permit of certain identification, The architectural background seen in M. mL, 0058 is of special 
interest on account of the details we meet with in it, such asa bellshaped capital and pillar and 
a panelled pilaster decorated with rosettes and scale imbrications They usefully supplement the 
information which the scanty remains actually brought to light at the Minin temples give us of the 
locally prevailing style of architectural ornament, and help to demonstrate still more clearly its 
dependence on Graeco-Buddhist and purely Hellenistic models.” 


Section 1V.—THE DADO OF 'ANGELS' IN CELLA M. 11 
. 

The preceding analysis of the fragments which have survived of the frescoed friezes of M, tr 
will, | hope, make it easier for ts to appreciate fully the artistic interest presented by the fine 
winged figures of the dado and to interpret correctly their iconographic significance. ‘The fascina- 
tion which, at their first appearance, they exercised for my archaeologist’s eyes has in no way 
diminished since I could view them in safety and under less trying conditions. I have explained 
above how these figures of "angels" were disposed in the painted dado of the rotuntia walls, groups 
of six occupying each of the four segments or ares into which the wall was divided by the entrance 
and windows.' 

In the north-eastern and south-eastern segments the lunettes containing these hgures were all 
extant, at least in parts. But in those immediately adjoining the east window, vi and vii, as well as 
in the lunettes x—xii, the heads had been either completely destroyed by falling masonry or so 
badly effaced that only portions of the wings and shoulders remained to indicate their position. 
The same was the case with the lunettes xxili'and xxiv on that portion of the north-west segment 


_ which had retained some of its plaster surface. It-was due to this that | was nor able to rescue 


Hothoge- 
neous effect 
of cycle, 


more than seven of the dado figures. Of these, i-v form a continuous series, ii being shown in 
colour in Plate XL and the rest in Plate XL, Of the two lunette panels from the south-east, vii is 
reproduced in colour (Plate XL) and ix in’ monotone (Plate XL). The seven panels recovered 
withstood the risks of their long and difficult journey remarkably well. Practically all the damage 
visible in the reproductions. was suffered by these dado panels while still occupying their positions 
on the wall. The colour plate IV of Desert Cathay shows two of the panels, viii and ix, in the 
condition in which they had reached the British Museum and before the friable clay and straw 
backing had been replaced by plaster of Paris. A comparison of the earlier reproduction of panel 
viii with the one now presented in Plate XL will illustrate the care with which the re-backing of the 
painted surface was effected, and will show how well the cracks it had suffered, partly when still on 
the wall, have closed wp in the process. 

If we examine the cycle of angel-like figures presented by Plates XI. and XLI as a whole, two 
general features must strike us at the outset as determining the artistic result. On the one hand, 
we realize clearly that, in keeping with the decorative parpose of the dado, the aim in all externals, 
such as the type of head, the wings, and the simple but graceful dress, is manifestly a homogeneous 


effect befitting a heavenly fraternity, On the other, it is equally obvious that the painter wished to 


introduce a pleasing variety into his cycle, and secured it by making a distinct individual element 
prevail in the faces. It will be convenient to review first those details in which the aim at concordant 


™ With the scale imbrications may be compared those. Egypt (proliably early fifth centory «.0.); for the large over- 
chown by Strzygowaki, lmida, Fig. 78, Pl, £X, from the — lapping rosettes, aldo represented in M, im. 007, cf #rd., 
ancient facade of the Great Morque af Diarbekr} Figs, 81, Fig. 97, aa | 
84, from Esrly Christian churches of Bawit and Sakara in " See PL. 33, and above, p. 497, 
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treatment finds expression, In each pancl we see the head and shoulders of a youthful winged 
figure, unquestionably male, rising within a lunette of pale greenish blue. From what the panels iy, 
v, viii have retained of the original colouring, it appears very probable that the representation of 
a pale blie sky was intended, The plain black band which unites the lunettes at the top and 
separates the ‘angels* of the dado from the frieze above has already been noted. The lower 
curved edge of the lunettes is bordered by a black line, witha broader yellowish band and a red 
line outside. These two last have, in most cases, become much effaced: The background below 
is a pale pinkish buff, and across this ran the dark wave lines previously mentioned, of which there 
remains a trace visible at the bottom corners of panel ix. 

« The figures are all leaning to the right or left, with the heads turned three-quarters in the Features of 
opposite direction and the shoulders slightly oblique. as seen with particular clearness in if, v, vill, drag 
and ix: The heads are all of the same general type, which is decidedly Western, but with a Semitic 
tinge. The skulls are somewhat narrow and high, with a domed top. The faces are invariably 
“young, and display well-rounded cheeks and chins. The eyes, large and full, are set straight in the 
faces and wide open. Their expression is uniformly animated, while slight changes in the direction 
of the gaze are skilfully used to increase the air of vivacity. There is even closer uniformity in 
the noses, which are long and markedly hooked towards the end. The ears are slightly elongated 
and pierced, and the mouths small and upturned at the corners, A small crescent is marked in red 
on the upper lip, Necks and shoulders are plump, folds in the neck helping to bring out this 
plumpness and at the same time also to suggest the turning of the head to the side: The eyebrows 
are always strong and well arched, almost meeting over the nose in i and ii, and doing so completely 
in iv, The heads are shaved in the forepart, except for a patch of hair on the crown, curiously 
dressed in a form which resembles a double leaf with a wisp-like stalk projecting, sometimes to the 
right or left and sometimes in the middle of the forehead. In ii, iii, and viii a long wavy ringlet 
hangs before the ear, 

The wings, which form so striking a feature in these figures, are short and of a type showing its Wings and 

classical origin quite as clearly as that of the wings carried by the angels of Early Cliristian art, ease of 
Spreading strongly outwards and upwards from the shoulders, they are admirably designed to give ‘ip 
that impression of upward movement which, as we shall see, befits the position occupied by these 
figures in the general decorative scheme. The wings are formed of three rays of feathers, seen with 
particular clearness in ii: the inner, very short, represented by a simple line drawn parallel to the 
edge of the wing ; the second composed of a row of petal-shaped forms; the third of quill feathers, 
long, tapering, and separating at their upturned tips in a fashion which suggests fluttering move- 
ment, Their long feathers are usually, but not always, coloured in two tints of red and buff, which 
i, v. and viii show with special clearness, one along the upper edge of the feather, the other below, 
The tips of the outstretched wings are almost on a level with the tops of the ‘angels'' heads. 
The tobes worn by the figures vary in colour (white, buff, and different shades of red and pink), 
but are alike in type. They are cut low on the neck from points about mid-shoulder on either 
side, falling on the breast mostly inia full curve. The garments are generally represented by 
plain bands of colour, with no sign of folds; but in iii and ix folds are indicated. Except in viii the 
edge is outlined on the flesh by a red or black line. 

From notes kindly furnished by Mr. F. H. Andrews, upon which I have also drawn for most Method of 
of the above descriptive remarks, I add the following competent observations as regards the method Painting. 
which seems to have been pursued in painting. The figure was first outlined in light ted, traces of 
which remain under the final outlines in the wings of ii, iil, ete. Next, after the flesh had been 
washed in with a light pinkish buff, the colouring of the cheeks was applied in a very delicate pink, 
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now almost effaced, and washes of pale grey added for the shading of one side of the nose and 
neck, the hollow of the eye, and the under-lip. The outlines of the face and features were then 
freely drawn in with the brush in a reddish brown of varying tints, This red-brown was used also 
fur the line dividing the lips, which is curved in most of the figures, but straight in vii and ix, The 
lips themselves were painted in subsequently in bright red, ‘high lights’ being cleverly left in the 
underlying buff or boldly applied in white. Finally, black was used to paint in the hair as well as 
the outlines of the wings, shoulders, and robes; also to emphasize, over the brown contour lines, 
the eyebrows, the eyelashes, the nostrils, the corners of mouth, the hollow and base of the chin, 
Black served further to define the pupil of the eye and the outline of the iris. The iris itself was 
painted in the nut-brown of the flesh outlines and made vertically elliptical, instead of circular,,to 
express the foreshortening of the iris as turned aside. For the eyeballs white was added thickly, 
sometimes in regular impasto, over grey. The painting throughout is rapid and bold, but 
Mr. Andrews rightly calls attention to distinctions in individual figures, such as the spirited work 
in i, ii, and ix, and the firmness:and precision shown by viii, while signs of haste and carelessness 
are apparent in y. | 

But by the side of distinctions of this kind, resulting from quasi-unconscious change in the 
personal factor, it is easy to note far more marked differences in the pose and expression of the 
figures, which manifestly proceed from a desire to produce a pleasing variety. And in that desire 
itself, 1 think, we may well recognize an inheritance from Hellenistic arr with its well-defined and 
constant tendency towards realistic individual treatment. The aim just mentioned finds its striking 
expression in the care which the artist has taken to make his figures turn their heads in varying 
directions. As we let the panels of angels pass before us from left to right, in accordance with the 
order in which they were meant to present themselves to a visitor of the shrine performing the 
pradaksina, we find that the heads are generally turned alternately to the right and the left, As 
the general direction of the eyes corresponds to that of the head, and there is present also an 
upward inclination of the gaze, more or less pronounced, the impression is cleverly created, for 
a beholder passing at the distance marked by the width of the circular passage, that each individual 
figure in the successive groups of angels is secking to attract his attention. Thus the figures i-, 
iii-iv in the north-eastern are, and viii-ix in the south-eastern, form pairs-in which the gazes 
directed to the right and the left seem to be fixed on the person who stands in the middle before 
them. We may suppose that the same arrangement was observed for the heads in the panels vi 
and vii, no longer extant, which flanked the east window, 

The artistic device here aimed at is of particular interest because we find it illustrated by 
exactly corresponding examples among the scanty remains of Hellenistic pictorial art which have 
survived in the Near East from approximately the same period. Thus, in the wall-paintings of the 
Palmyrene catacombs, dating from about a.p. 259, which Professor J. Strzygowski has discussed 
in a masterly fashion, the heads of the medallion portraits decorating each wall are all represented 
as turning towards the beholder, who is supposed to face it from the middle* A similar variation 
in the movement of the heads, he observes, is typical of the encaustic portrait panels recovered 
im pee tombs of the Fayyiim; there, too, the eyes are shown as fixed in a steady gaze upon 
t older. | | 


CE J. Surrygowski, Gri oder Kom, p.g07 “Im Gegen entsteht ¢in Wechtel in der Bewegung, ahntich dem der 
sate zn den vielen palmyrenischen Portritrelicfs, die den © enkawsliichen Poririis ans dem Fayum, auf denen sich die 
Kopf in strenger Vorderansicht reigen, ist hier cin Wechsel mn Manner sumeist nach rechts, die Frauen nach links wenden, 
der Ant cingetreten, dass sich die Kopfe alle dem in der Mitte und den Blick, wie hier in Palmyra, forschend anf den 
jeder Wand stehend gedachten Beschauer zuwenden. Dadarch Beschauer richten.” 
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In our Miran figures we find an additional element of variation introduced in a clever way, Individual- i 
Tn almost all of them the steady gaze of the eyes to the right or left is counterbalanced by giving ohpras 


the lines of the figure a general inclination in the opposite direction. ‘The impression of rapid faces, 
movement thus created helps to adda distinctly vivacious character to. the whole, which is 

noticeable in panels ii, v, viii, ix. But that the painter of this cycle of “angels possessed adequate 

artistic skill to give individuality to his figures, apart from the help which their varied arrangement ‘ 
provided, becomes abundantly clear if we examine the faces more closely. Thus, looking at 4 is, 
Plate XI. and comparing the two figures there presented, we cannot help being struck, in the head 

of ii, by the animated expression of the eyes and of the smiling mouth which is secured through 

the skilful application of high lights. Turning to the figure viii, we find there the same delicately 

rounded contours of the face, the large wide-opened eyes with their eager gaze, the hooked nose, ete. 

Yeta glance suffices to distinguish the peculiar firmness of the mouth marked by the straight line which 

divides the curving lips, and the more serious look which the moderately arched and well-separated 

eyebrows give to the face. The latter effect is strengthened by the length of the rippling black 

lock which descends in front of the right ear and reduces the fullness of the face. Turning to the 

figures of the panels reproduced in Plate XLI, we note similar individualistic treatment of the faces. 

Thus in i the carefully painted eyes bear a curious dreamy expression; in iii the long pose gives 

a distinctly Semitic appearance to the full and rather mature face, The boldly painted head of 

iv, with its small nose and mouth, conveys a far more youthful impression. In v the abstracted 

expression of the eyes is heightened by the flat contour given to the adjoining portion of the face. 

To ix a particular air of animation is imparted by the ingenuous frankness of the eyes and the 

strong inclination of the shoulders and the neck, as if in lively movement. 

It is impossible to mistake in these ‘angel’ figures of the dado a distinct aim at boldness of Poses 
outline and general effect, particularly well suited to the subdued light in which they were placed. con tg 
Just because the figures themselves, as we shall presently see, were inherited with so much else "™ 
from a distant centre of Orientalized Hellenistic art, we ought to give due credit to the decorators 
of the Miran temple walls for the artistic feeling and skill with which they managed to adapt their 
much-practised designs to peculiar structural conditions, We have clear evidence of this in the 
fact that the whole pose of the winged busts in the dado is devised for the position they occupy on 
the wall of a narrow circular passage and only about three feet from the floor. Their heads, what 
ever the direction, to the right or left or straight in front, are just sufficiently uplifted for the gaze 
to catch the eyes of the worshipper as he passes in the circumambulation of the Stapa. It is with 
the same purpose that the figures are given the air of rising towards him. We find this expressed 
by the inclination of the shoulders and the graceful upward curve of the wings, which, with their 
long feathers separated at the ends, distinctly suggest fluttering movement. 

There still remain two questions of interest which claim our consideration: What is the Origin of 
iconographic origin and meaning of the ‘angels’ which here figure so strangely on the walls of ae 
a Buddhist shrine, and whence came the decorative scheme in which this painted dado exhibits . 
them? The second question can be more readily examined in the light of other pictorial remains, 
and its solution may help to guide us towards a correct answer to the first. If we compare our 
dado with that which I found decorating the circular passage in the neighbouring rotunda M. y, it 
seems to me scarcely possible to doubt that its succession of lunettes occupied by busts reproduces, 
in a simplified form, the scheme presented in M. v by a continuous festoon which is carried on the 
shoulders of fué/é and in its descending semicircular loops contains busts of men and women, as 
seen in Figs. 134-40. This design of garland-carrying amorint is used in Gandhara sculpture 
with extreme frequency for the decoration of relievo friezes on the bases of Stipas and elsewhere, 
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and it could be illustrated by hundreds of examples.* In the great majority of these carved friezes 
the spaces left above the downward droops of the festoon are filled by youthful figures, generally, but 
not always, conceived as winged dancers or musicians and shown down to the breast.’ 

Ir is obvious that the composition of the dado in the circular passage of M, v is an exact 
illustration af the decorative scheme which, as we must assume, was used in the Gracco- Buddhist 
pictorial art now lost. It is equally easy to see that the arrangement of the lunettes in M, nt is: 
directly derived from the same scheme by omitting the carriers of the festoon and retaining the 
winged figures above its downward droops, That the broad semicircular bands which edge the 
lunettes below, and form a kind of frame for the ‘angels ', are only conventionalized substitutes for 
the descending curves of the festoon is made particularly clear by a comparison of the remnang of 
the dado once adorning the square outside passage of M. v, seen in Fig, 133 and Plate XLV. 
There, too, we see the bust of a winged figure rising from the hollow of a lunette-shaped band, and 
the width of the latter and its decoration with bold-scroll-vork leave no doubt that it was originally 
meant to fepresent part of a féstoon. | am at present unable to find an example among Graeco- 
Buddhist relievos of a similar development of this frieze motif in which the topmost parts of the 
festoon, together with the amwriné supporting them, are omitted and only the lunettes left. But 
I may refer to the frieze fragment from Gandhara, shown in the right bottom corer af Plate XLI,as 
illustrating a modification of the scheme in the reverse direction. Here the downward droop of the 
festoon is so mich reduced in width that there is no longer space left for a bust, but merely for 
a small floral ornament, which, however, in its shape still curiously recalls the wings of the 
figure it replaces. 

The close connexion which the preceding observations have established between the designs 
used for the decorative dados of the Miran temples and the festoon friezes of the Gandhara relievos 
helps us to trace the true iconographic descent of the winged figures appearing on the walls of 
M. ut. They correspond too closely to the youthful figures with wings which we see rising from 
the hollows of the festoons in so many of the Gandhara friezes to allow any other direct origin to 
be claimed for them. The smallness of these carved winged figures, and still more the much- 
reduced scale of the reproduetions, make it often difficult to ascertain whether boys or girls are 
intended, But almost invariably their forms are childlike, and this, combined with the constant 
male representation of the festoon-carrying puffi which flank them, makes it highly probable that 
the Gandhira sculptors, in accordance with their regular wont using a classical type which was 
ready at hand, modelled them after the youthful winged Eros of Greek mythology. How 
accustomed these sculptors were to draw upon the classical Cupids, whether with or without 
wings, for their decorative personnel, and how closely the type presented conformed to, classical 
tradition, M. Foucher has Iucidly demonstrated." Nor is it difficult to discover why they preferred 
the winged form for insertion in the hollows above the festoons. No ornamental device could have 
been artistically better suited for filling the tapering sides of the lunettes thus created than the 
graceful ends of the wings. 


' Cf. Foucher, Z'aridw Gandbire, i.pp. 240:8q.; Figs wingless figures. 


116-18, also Figs. 52,75, '76, 196. See alto TM, X11 below, * In the friezes reproduced in Figs, 117) 138 of Foucher, 
where the available space has been utilized to reproduce three Etart dw Gandhifra, the winged, musicians look like boys, 9% 
relievo fragments of this ype now in London. they may be also in the reliewor of which muoch-redaced re- 


* For winged figures thus appearing above the garland cf, prodnctions.are given in Figs. 75.76, 116,136, On the other 
Foucher, art dw Gandixfra, i. Figs. 117-18; also British hand, the winged figure in the British Museum fragment shown 
Museum relieve in centre of Pl, Xi, below, The telicvo of in the centre of ("1 Xt, below, is undoubtedly female. The 
Dr. 'T. W. Amold (probably from Sabri-babisl), shown in distinction is of interest, but cannot be followed up farther here. 
the same plate on the left; is & good example of the type with "Cf, Liar du Gondhtra, |. p. ta. 
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The evidence of the Gandhara relievos just discussed seems sufficient to warrant the con- ‘Angela’ 


clusion that these winged figures of the Miran dado must be traced back to the classical god of love 
as their original iconographic prototype. But there are indications, too, warning us that this descent 
may well have been affected at intermediate stages by the influence of Oriental conceptions. In 
the figures before us, with their youthful but not childlike looks, their low-cut plain garments and 
quasi-sexless features, there is something vaguely suggestive of representations. of angels such as 
we might have expected to meet with rather in some Early Christian church of the East than in 
a Buddhist shrine. I am unable to secure either time or materials for the researches which would 
be needed to test and eventually to explain this impression. There may be reasons, chronological 
or pther, to put aside altogether the possibility of influence exercised by early Christian iconography. 
Bur it should be remembered that the idea of angels as winged celestial messengers was familiar to 
more than one religious system of Western Asia long before Christianity developed its iconography, 
and that the Zoroastrian doctrine of Fravashis had specially prepared the ground for it in those wide 
regions of ancient Iran through which both the influence of classical art and Buddhist cult must 
have passed before reaching the Tarim Basin. No graphic representations of angels appear to 
have survived in the Hellenistic East from a sufficiently early period to help us in clearing up the 
question where and when the Cuptds of classical mythology underwent transformation into that 
type of winged figures of which the painter of the dado in M, 1 seems to have made use for the 
decoration of a Buddhist shrine? The unmistakable presence of Semitic traits in most of these faces 
makes our thoughts turn instinctively to regions like Mesopotamia and Western Irin as likely 
ground for such an adaptation. 

However this may be, it is certain that the appearance of such strange figures, unconnected 
with Buddhism, in the fresco decoration of a Buddhist place of worship need cause us no surprise, 
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The carved friexes of Gandlia@ra Stipa bases previously referred to, and an abundance of other dhiam. 


relievos, show us how familiar a procedure it was for Graeco-Buddhist art on Indian soil to use, for 
the decoration of Buddhist shrines, figures and whole scenes entirely unconnected with the cult or 
sacred tradition of Buddhism. That this decorative practice was inherited by the early Buddhist 
art of Central Asia and carried to the very confines of true China was conclusively demonstrated 
when, on excavating the neighbouring shrine M. v, of exactly the same type, | discovered that the 
interior walls of its cella, under a painted frieze with pious scenes from a well-known Buddhist 
legend, were decorated with a dado displaying figures of an altogether secular and frankly Western 
character, Finally, it should be remembered that if ever a Central-Asian Herodotus had visited 
this temple of Miran, and had cared to inquire from the priest holding charge about the significance 
of the winged beings so strangely reminiscent of figures he might have seen before in regions where 
Buddhism had never effected a footing, the local guardian would scarcely have been at a loss for 
a name and might well have called them Gandharvas. Though in reality not needed, it would 
have been an acceptable label; for there is abundant evidence to show that this class of celestial 
attendants was as popular in the Buddhism of Central Asia and the Far East as their representa- 
tion was varied, 


* | am aware thet the angel figures which meet us in are presented as youths of distinctly male type, and still more 
Byzantine art ate based upon the type of the classical Nike; the representation of Cherubim, point te anoether.source of in- 
ch, Thielil, Miner? de far? dysantin, p. 8; Straygowski, spiration, the witiged Eros. lam unable to follow wp the 
‘Oriel oer Rom,p.26, Yet the early instances where angels question further here. 
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Section V—EXCAVATION OF THE TEMPLE M.v 


While the work of packing the fresco panels recovered from the shrine M. m was still in 
progress, a closer inspection of the other ruined mounds close by had revealed a small piece of 
coloured stucco just to be seen amongst the débris which covered the south face of the square rain, 
situated some sixty yards to the north-west (see Fig. 111) and marked M.'v on the site plan 
(Plate 29). It was a badly decayed mass of brickwork (Fig. 128), rising to a height of about 
fifteen feet above the level of the ground, which here showed but slight marks of erosion. The 
approximately square shape of the ruin and the flatness of its top had from the first suggested that 
it could not, like some other neighbouring mounds, be the remains of a solid Stipa. Excavation 
was started on February 4, and it had not proceeded far before | realized to my great satisfaction 
that the ruin was. that of a temple, in plan exactly corresponding to the one last cleared and 


containing a Stipa built within a circular cella, 


As seen from the plan in Plate 32, the walls enclosing the cella formed on the outside a square 
of over 40 feet. The sides were approximately orientated, with a westward deflexion of about 
10 degrees from the true north, The walls were carefully built with sun-dried bricks measuring 
16 by 9 inches and about 5 inches thick, They were nowhere less than 7 feet in thickness, 
this solid construction being, no doubt, due to the necessity of meeting the heavy thrust of the 
dome which once rose above the rotunda, Outside the cella walls there soon came to light 
the remains of a square passage which, judging from what survived of the floor on the south 
(Fig. 128), the least injured side, appears to have been about five feet wide. This floor rested on 
solid masonry rising about 43 feet from the original level of the ground. Of the wall once 
enclosing this passage no trace had anywhere survived, and even the floor had almost completely 
disappeared on the north and west faces. Only on the south had the inner wall of the passage 
retained enough of its plastered surface to display a small portion of the tempera paintings once 
decorating it. As seen in Fig. 133, it showed below, in a dado about 1 foot 8 inches high, the 
boldly painted bust of a winged figure closely resembling the ‘angels’ of M. my, and above, in 
a somewhat narrower frieze, the gladiator-like figure of a man defending himself against a monster 
of unmistakably classical composition, We shall have to examine the details further on. Here 
it will suffice to mention that the affinity of the painting in style and design to the frescoes of M, 1 
was so great as to make me certain from the first that this temple dated back to the same early 
period. 

It was on the south side, too, that the wall enclosing the cella showed fess damage than 
elsewhere, There it still rose to a height of about 10 feet from the level of the floor of the cella, 
which was about half a foot higher than that of the outer square passage. In other places it was 
badly broken, especially on the west side, where a broad cutting, made, no doubt, in the course of 
treasure-secking operations of some former period, had destroyed a segment of the cella wall right 
down te the floor. Even the outer passage had here completely disappeared. On the east, where, 
as 1 soon found, the original entrance had lain, the wall flanking it retained a height of only 4 to 5 
feet. The north portion of the wall stood to a height of about 8 feet. The Stipa which occupiec 
the centre of the cella was also broken at-a height of a little over 10 feet, as seen in Fig. 129 and 
Plate 32, The circular passage around it, 7 feet wide, was choked by heavy débris of bricks 
which had fallen from the higher parts of the wall and the vaulting. Its clearing took two days 
of hard work, though every available man was brought up from Abdal to help. But by the 
evening of the first day sufficient progress had been made to reveal the dimensions and 


a 
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adornment of the Stopa base, and to prove that the wall of the circular passage was decorated with 
a frescoed frieze and dado, 
The Stipa (Fig. 129) was built with sun-dried bricks, of the same size as those composing the 
walls, and covered with a thick layer of hard white plaster. Its circular base, of which the 
elevation is shown in Plate 32, measured 12! feet in diameter on the level of the floor. Up to 
a height of close on 7 feet it had an elaborate series of well-designed mouldings, of which the two 
most prominent, together with the straight-edged plinth at the foot, may have been intended to 
represent the traditional three stories of a Stipa base. The foot of the Stipa had been dug into 
from the east in early times, no doubt with the hope of finding ‘ treasure’; for heavy débris from 
thg vaulting blocked the approach to this cutting, The badly broken condition of the Stipa prevents 
any estimate of its original height, and for the same reason we are left without any indication of the 
height of the dome which must. have once risen above it and covered the cella. The dimensions 
of the Stipa base and the circular passage around it, however, show that this dome must have had 
a span of 26} feet. It is much to be regretted that we have no means to judge of the method 
of vaulting likely to have been used for the dome, A comparison of it with the constructive 
methods employed in existing structures, of approximately the same period in Syria and other 
parts of Western Asia, would have offered considerable interest, From the fact that some small 
fragments of coloured plaster turned wp in the débris quite close to the top of the Stipa remains 
it may be concluded, with some probability, that the interior of the dome was also decorated with 
tempera paintings just like the cella walls. 
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The discovery of several fragments of fine wood-carving in the top layers of the débris fillings Remains of 


the circular passage affords interesting evidence that the vaulting of the cella must have been high 
enough to allow space, hot merely for the Stipa itself, but also for a ‘Tee’ or superstructure, 
obviously in wood, carrying that succession of Chattras, or umbrellas, which always surmounted 
the Stapas of Gandhdra, just as we still find it over the actual Pagodas of Burma and other 
Buddhist lands: It is to the staff-like support of such Chattras that I should ascribe a thick and 
badly broken piece of timber which was found in the eastern portion of the circular passage, at 
a height of about five feet above the floor. Two square holes passing through the middle, and 
at right angles to each other, were evidently intended for wooden cross-pieces likely to have 
carried an umbrella, perhaps modelled in plaster. It is to the decoration of the square pedestal or 
crown intervening between the Stipa dome and the 'Tee' proper, as seen in many of the small 
Stipas from Gandhara,’ that I am inclined to assign the excellently carved fragment of a small 
wooden capital and shaft, probably belonging to a pilaster, M. v..c01, which is reproduced in 
Plate XXXIV, The type of acanthus which decorates the front and sides of the capital is plainly 
Hellenistic and frequently met with in Gandhara relievos.? [t is also represented on the painted 
lintel of the gate seen on the south-eastern portion of the frieze of the circular passage (Fig. 134). 


The comparison of this interesting piece with the fragments of decorative wood-carving Polychrome 
decoration, 


from the L.B. site of Lou-lan, shown in the same plate, helps to demonstrate the close chrono. 
logical connexion between the two groups of ruins. Both this piece and the small fragment of 
a similarly carved capital, M.-y.003, have remains of polychrome decoration. The carved lotus, 
M. vy. 006 (Plate XLVU), which was found close to the top of the surviving part of the Stiipa, 
is also likely to have adorned some member of the superstructure. Some of the petals still 
retain their gilding. The iron tang which passes through the centre of the carved ornament in 


' Cf Foucher, f'ar/ dw Gondhdra, i pp. 74 2qq.: also with Pi, Th 
bore, ip. 38, * Seee.g. Foucher, Z'art dw Gandhdra, 1. Fig, 928, 
* See Foucher, iid,, i. Figs. 20,70, 715 also abore, p. 38, 
wTe 3. 
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2 slanting fashion probably served to fix it Ata somewhat lower level, but still several feet above 
the floor of the circular passage, were found the fragment of a large wooden rosette carved in relievo, 
M. v, 008, and two lotusshaped dises, M. v, o09—10, with traces of painting in different colours, a 

Other interesting remains came to light on clearing the entrance to the shrine which led 
through the eastern portion of the square passage. OF the wooden gate which must have closed 
the passage, about § feet 1 inch wide, giving access to the cella, there was found besides other 
panels, once painted but decayed beyond recognition, of which M. v. corr is a specimen, the well- 
carved block, M. v.0012 (Plate XLVI), which. probably had formed the left end of the lintel. It 
shows a large lotuslike flower in bold relievo, placed partly within a floral moulding, and it may be 
compared with the carvings L.B. 1. 6014; yi. oor (Plate XXXI), which are likely to have seryed 
a similar purpose, On the lintel of the painted gate seen in the previously mentioned frieze 
(Fig. 134) a large flower of the type of L.B. vi. oo1 occupies an exactly corresponding position. 

The low step leading up to the cella entrance was flanked on either side by platforms about six 
inches higher, extending along the inner wall of the passage and 2 feet inches wide, Stucco images 
must have once occupied these platforms. But of them only pairs of wooden stumps had ‘survived, 
manifestly remnants of the core or framework for the legs, and a friable stucco fragment, about 
16 inches long, which must have belonged to a statue on the north platform, but the character of 
which could no longer be determined. Its surface showed traces of a diaper painted im bright 
yellow and green, and probably representing part of a brocaded dress. In this eastern portion of the 
passage, of which the width could no longer be exactly determined, was also found the oblong 


- wooden block, M. v. 007. The nine holes with which it is pierced were evidently intended to hold 
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incense sticks or small tapers, and the whole, retaining traces of decoration with stucco and paint, 
had no doubt served for use in worship. | 

It will here be convenient to complete the description of the square passage enclosing the 
temple cella by an account of the remains of the tempera paintings that once decorated its inner 
wall. It was only a small portion of the wall facing south, as already mentioned, which retained 
enough of this decoration to allow its general character to be determined. Even there the total 
height of the still extant painted surface of the wall nowhere exceeded three and a half feet from 
the floor, The photograph reproduced in Fig. 133 shows the only part of the wall, about three 
feet long, in which the arrangement of this fresco decoration into a dado of lunettes and a narrow 
frieze above it was still clearly recognizable. Pressure from the broken miasonry behind had caused 
the painted plaster surface bearing this frieze to bulge forward and overhang, even where it had not 
altogether destroyed it. After a few days’ exposure to the violent winds almost constantly blowing 
at the time, the surviving portion of this frieze broke away and perished. 

I feel all the more glad that | secured a record of it in the above photograph because the 
subject and decorative motifs represented in this fragment are of interest in several respects. We 
see in ita young male figure, of strong muscular development and apparently nude, defending him- 
self with a club carried in his right hand against a monster which is shown in the act of springing 
upon him, The head of the monster was urifortunately destroyed by the peeling off of the plaster. 
But the body, which showed the well-drawn outlines of a lion, with curling tail and wings, leaves no 
doubt that a monster of the classical griffin type was intended. Now we know that composite 
monsters of this kind were favourite subjectsin the Hellenistic art of Western Asia from an early 
date. Sculptured representations of them directly borrowed from it abound as decorative motifs in 
Gandhira relievos, though preference is there given to Tritons, Ichthyocentaurs, and other more 
fantastic beings The narrow neck and the scalloped crest behind it suggest that the missing head 

' CF Foucher, Z'er! du Gandhdtra, i, pp. 24) 944, 
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was meant for that of an eagle, as in the classical griffin. But I may note that in the bronze figurine 
of a similar monster now in the British Museum, which Sir Hercules Read has described ina recent 
publication and to which he was good enough to call my attention,’ a body closely resembling that 
in our frieze is combined with a head which is altogether fantastic and certainly not of a bird. This 
figurine is said to have been found near the Helmand River, a region where, as infer afia my 
explorations of 1915 have shown, the influence of Hellenistic art made itself strongly felt. 

The ground colour of the upper frieze was a bright Pompeian red, showing up well the mauve 
coloured body of the griffin with its wings of dark bluish-grey and the inner ray of its feathers in 
terra-cotta. Besides the monster, to the left, there'appeared the remains of a carefully-drawn acanthus 
orgament in green, near which was a hanging palmette, and below a large fruit-like object in dark 
reddish-brown, Remains of a similar acanthus leaf were traceable higher up to the right of the 
human figure. Small single rosettes and leaves were found scattered over the frieze without any 
apparent purpose except for filling blank spaces, in a fashion which seems to be also well known to 
the late Hellenistic art of the Near East. 

Below this frieze, and separated from it by a triple band in white, black, and pale blue, 
altogether about eight inches wide, ran the dado already referred to, extending down to the floor. 
It was divided into lunettes measuring about 2 feet 9 inches along the top line. One of these, 
M. vy. 004, seen in Fig. 133, was nearly intact, but so badly cracked that the further damage it 
suffered on removal was in no way surprising. Nevertheless, enough has survived of the winged 
figure contained in it, and of the festoon-like band forming the lunette, to permit of the reproduction 
in Plate XLV and of the detailed description in the list below. Of the similar figure, M. v. 004, in 
the lunette adjoining on the left, only portions of the wings could be recovered, The head was here 
too much broken to survive removal, but | noted that it was of a slightly different type and had its 
hair dressed’ in the peculiar double-leafed tuft previously observed on the heads of the ' angels’ in 
M. tit dado. I have already had occasion to refer to the broad festoon-like black band, about seven 
inches wide and effectively decorated with a bold cloud scroll in red and white, which formed the 
lunettes." It showed clearly how this decorative scheme was derived from the festoon design so 
frequent in the relievo friezes of Gandhara sculpture. The background beneath the festoon was 
yellow, and decorated with wave lines in red and black. As fragments of the same background 
were found still ## sew, to a maximum height of six inches, in different places along the foot of the 
‘passage wall facing south and of that on the east and north sides, it could safely be concluded that 
the whole of the inner walls of the square enclosing passage had once been painted in a similar 
fashion. 

As a detailed description of the panel M, V. 004 is given in the list below, it will suffice here to 
call attention to the essential points in which the lunette and the winged figure represented in it 
differ from the dado of M. 1. As regards the lunette we may note that it is distinctly flatter. Its 
field of bright red may suit the bolder style of painting, but it also shows that the suggestion of the 
sky, from which the ‘angels’ of M. tt seem so appropriately to rise, had passed from the painter's 
purview. Though the winged figure rising with head and shoulders from the lunette is closely akin 
in type and pose to the ‘angels’ of M. i, yet it shows distinct inferiority in design and technique. 


® See Esteve and Stedter presented Jo William Ridgeuny, Les documents de la Mission Chavannes, in Revue de f Univer- 
1913) P- 261. _ atl dé Bruxelles, tg00, p. 507, nole t, But Lam unable at 
t "The winged lion of Hellenistic type seems to have made present to refer to the publications reproducing those sculp- 
his way eastwards far beyond Minin, as appears from the iuires, 
description of two sculptured monsters found in Ho-nan and *" CL above, p. gro. 
attributed approximately to the sixth century 4.u,; cf. Petrucci, 
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‘This is particularly marked in the drawing and colouring of the eyes and in the total absence of the 
delicate shading of the flesh. The effect of light and shade and of harmonious tints is sacrificed sd 
strongly marked outlines and bold colours. There is also Jess skilful drawing in the wings. From 
all this there results a want of vitality which makes it-very difficult to believe that the hand working 
here painted the fine dado and frieze on the walls of the cella within, of yave its pictorial adornment 
to the interior of M. mt. 

It was on clearing those parts of the wall of the circular passage within the cella which lay 
nearest to the entrance on either side that the fresco decoration of the interior | had hoped for first 
revealed itself. The masonry adjoining the entrance was broken down td) height of only four or 
five feet from the floor, and much of its painted plaster surface had perished. Yet by a piecw of 
good fortune it ‘was just there, almost as soon as 1 could lay hare continuous pieces of painting, that 
there emerged two short inscriptions painted in Kharosthi above figures which soon. proved to be 
parts of yper frieze, One was the line inscribed on the gateway which is seen in Figs. 134, 135. 
and thifawill be discussed below. The other consisted of a few characters written by the side of the 
riding figure which is seen in Fig. 141 and which was quite near the north side of the entrance. 
Though only one or two detached words could be deciphered at the time, there was no doubt that 
the language and script were the same as on the Niya and Lou-lan tablets. I could not have 
wished for better evidence to ‘confirm the conclusion to which I had been already led by my 
previous finds, that these temples and wall paintings dated back to the period when the settlements 
at the Niya and Lou-lan Sites still flourished. 

Yet even thus there was nvuch cause for pratified surprise at the sight which the remains of the 
frescoed cella walls presented when at the end of two days’ digging, in an icy gale and whirling dust- 
clouds, I could clean and closely examine the paintings. Through the operations of early ‘ treasure: 
seckers’ to which I have previously referred a considerable segment of the circular wall had been 
levelled down to the floor on the west side. Whether this had once contained a second entrance or 
window could not be ascertained, But in any case, owing to this destruction, the frescoes were now 
found extending over two detached hemicycles or arcs, separated on the east by the entrance, five 
fegt across, and on the west by a gap more than three times wider. In the northern are the higher 
portion of the surface of the wall had, even where the masonry survived, for some reason suffered so 
badly that of an upper frieze once decorating it nothing could be made out but detached and half- 
effaced groups of small figures. In the frescoed dado below this it was easy, in spite of faded 
colours and plentiful cracks of the plaster, to recognize a remarkably graceful composition closely 
approaching Hellenistic models both in design and in details. The dominant classical influence 
revealed itself at once in the characteristic decorative feature of the whole composition, It was 
a broad undulating festoon of wreaths and flowers which youthful figures carried on their shoulders 
with the ease of true putt, while from the hollows of the festoon there rose in succession the heads 
and busts of men and girls, showing a striking variety oftypes, Tt was the motif so familiar in the 
festoon-decorated friezes of Gandhara sculpture which I have discussed above, and the common 
classical source of inspiration was here obvious at a glance, 
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For two reasons it is convenient to begin our description of the whole wall decoration of the 
cella M. v from the southern of the two hemicycles or arca last referred to, In the first place; the 
‘surface of the circular wall surviving there, especially towards the south-east, being better preserved 
had, in addition to the dado, retained a considerable and very interesting portion of an upper main 
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frieze, besides traces of a third above it. In the second place, considering the influence of the 
pradaksina custom as explained above, it seems highly probable that the composition of the wall- 
paintings as a whole had its starting-point on the left of the entrance to the cella and thus in the 
south-eastern segment. As is shown by the photographs of the extant wall-paintings in the southern 

are (reproduced in Figs. 134-40), the foot of the wall was adorned with a dado which contained 
a cele of festoon-carrying figures and of others appearing in the lunettes between them, The 
height of this dado from the floor to the lower edge of the triple border which separated it from 
the upper frieze was 2 feet 6 inches. Then followed a border composed of three bands in black, 
slaty green, and cream, each about“one and a half inches wide. This border, but with the succession 
of*its bands reversed, was repeated along the top of the frieze which surmounted the dado. The 
frieze was almost intact over a segment about fourteen feet long. On its field of bright Pompeian 
red, close on three feet wide, there extended a continuous succession of scenes presenting a picture 
more striking than any | had yet set my eyes upon in the course of my explorations, With most 
of the figures shown in movement from left to right, it seemed at first sight to suggest something 
like a triumphal procession. 

Where, over a small portion of the segment to the south-east, the cella wall still rose to a height 
of nearly ten feet, there could be distinguished above the upper frieze parts of the legs and feet 
of at least three richly<lressed male figures, evidently life size, standing in a row. The painted 
frieze to which they belonged seemed to have extended into that section of the wall where the 
vaulting began. But the frescoed remains were too scanty to permit of any surmise as to the 
general decorative scheme followed, and for the same reason they need not detain us here long, 
The drawing in the remains of these figures seemed very stiff and poor by contrast with the frieze 
and dado below. All appeared to have been represented with long coats reaching to the knee and 
painted in rich yellows and greens. Underneath these were seen the ends of bulging trousers in 
deep purple and brown. The legs were encased in what looked like stockings, but they may have 
been meant for big boots or mocassins. On one figure, they were dark red above and green over 
the feet; on the other, black above, red below down to the ankle, and yellow over the feet. But 
the peculiar feature of this leg- and foot-gear was its rich ornamentation of arabesques in crimson, 
dark green, and yellow; among them fantastic scroll-work was abundant, recalling the wave lines 
of Chinese embroidery. Considering the scanty remains of this topmost fresco band, there is less 
reason to regret that, owing to their position, | could not secure any satisfactory photograph of 
them. The plaster surface which bore them was far too brittle for removal, and on my return in 
1914 was found to have broken away completely. It may be mentioned here in passing that among 
the small detached fragments of wall-painting brought away from the débris of the circular passage 
there are two, M. vy. cor4 (Plate XLV), 0017, which from their scale may be supposed to have 
belonged to that topmost band. 

Fortunately a kindlier fate had watched over the fresco frieze surmounting the dado, for which 
special importance must be claimed on account of both the subject and its treatment. | proceed to 
describe it from the photographs reproduced in Figs. 134-40 and the detailed notes recorded on 
the spot, Starting from the extreme left marked by the south side of the entrance, | found a piece 
of the frieze about three feet long, broken down to less than half of its original height through the 
decay of the wall at its back. On this piece, of which the right end is shown by Fig. 134, it was 
possible to distinguish only a balustraded substructure in wood and above it a low throne, of the 
Indian gad type, covered with drapery. Seated on this, and with the feet resting on a footstool, 
appeared the lower part of a figure wearing a flesh-coloured robe laid in ample folds. after the 
classical fashion. To the left of this seated figure there remained the legs of a red-robed personage, 
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and to the right the bodies from the hip downwards of two smaller attendants wearing robes in 


green and red. Beyond these to the right there could just be distinguished, in faded outlines, the 
bare legs of a somewhat larger standing figure. 

Here the intact portion of the frieze was reached, as seen in Fig, 134. where it showed a 
princely figure riding out of what obviously represented a palace gate. The wooden framework of 
the walls on either side was indicated by posts and beams painted in light brown with red outlines. 
On the lintel above the rider's head a line was inscribed in Kharosthi characters, black and about 
three-quarters of an inch long (Fig. 142), to which we shall return further on, Above the lintel there 
was represented a long panel decorated with acanthus leaves and palmettes, and to the right of the 
lintel a large carved flower, This, as already mentioned, closely resembled the piece of woad- 
carving, M. v. 0012 (PI. XLYU), from the cella gate actually found in the entrance passage, 4s well as 
similar carved pieces from the Louw-lan Site L.B.t The horseman’s features and dress were very 
like those of the princely personage represented further on in the frieze and also in the Junette of 
the dado immediately below it. The face in all three figures bore a curious Oriental expression, 
evidently meant to characterize an Indian, and very different from the features of the male heads 
appearing inthe dado. Here the ‘ prince’ was dressed in a crimson cloak descending across the left 
shoulder to below the waist, and closely resembling in type that of the principal figure in the fresco 
panel, M. 15, 002 (Plate XLII). A green garment recalling the Indian * Dhati’ covered the lower part 
of the body. A rich jewelled armlet, a broad necklace, and triple bracelets, all painted in red, were 
intended to mark the high rank of the rider and were also found in the other two representations of 
the same figure. The head-dress, practically identical in all three cases, consisted of a turban or 
puggaree laid in white ring-like folds with red outlines round a conical knob (left white on the 
rider's head, but black elsewhere), which represents the top portion of a high cap like the modern 
hutla worn by Pathins. The end of the puggaree was turned up behind in fan-fashion, just as it is 
so often seen in the head-iress of princely personages and others in the Gandhara sculptures. The 
only striking modification of the latter type was in the two lunetteshaped upturned flaps in red 
which rose above the close-fitting rim of the head-dress, just as in several of the fresco fragments 
from M. 1 in Plates XLII, XLIV, these flaps evidently being meant to show the lining of the conical 
cap turned outside. 

His horse, remarkably well drawa, was white, and had a small head, Its bridle and head-stall 
were decorated with round red tufts; the saddle-cloth appearing beneath the rider's seat was brown 
with black borders. Passing across the horse's breast, and apparently fastened to the saddle, was 
a broad belt made up of three strings or straps, over which were fixed large round and square 
plaques, evidently of metal. It would certainly be of interest to trace the relation between this 
ornamental horse-gear and that seen in late classical sculpture, with which it seems to present 
points of contact, But neither time nor materials are within my reach. It must suffice to mention 
that the large round plaques or bosses are found in a corresponding position on the shoulders of 
Prince Siddbartha's horse Kanthaka in the Gandbara relievos* 

In front of the horseman a chariot was drawn quadriga-fashion by four white horses, wearing 
across the breast harness of the exact type just described. Here, too, the drawing of the animals 
was good, the trotting movement being indicated with ease (Figs. 135, 136). On the other hand, 
the drawing of the chariot was curiously clumsy in perspective, the object apparently being to show 
both wheels and sides. The wheels were painted black with crimson spokes, the body of the 
chariot purple, with a broad rim in yellow edging its top and showing elaborate tracery in red and 
black. Above the central portion there rose the head and shoulders of a beautiful and richly- 

' See above, pp. 405, §14- * Cf e.g. Foucher, Z’art du GandAdra, i. Figs. 182-84. 
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adorned woman, apparently holding the reins, with her left hand resting on the chariot front. Her 
hair descended in black tresses below the neck, with love-locks in front of the ears and two fringes 
crossing the forehead. The face was of a ' Houri’-like type, suggesting development from some 
Hellenistic model under Lranian influence. Her turban-like head-dress was nearly the same as that 
worn by the second female figure in the dado below, and can be described there in detail, being 
represented on a larger scale. Two strings of red beads crossing the hair obliquely were fastened 
with a large circular jewel ornament above the middle of the forehead. Her dress consisted of 
a mauve-coloured bodice, open in front, over which descended two strings of yellowish beads from 
the side of the neck, and of a dark green mantle or stole laid in heavy folds across the left shoulder, 
Sminding behind the fair charioteer appeared the figures of two children, rather poorly drawn, 
with heads disproportionately large, The peculiar lock on the forehead resembling a double leaf 
with stem, already familiar from the ‘angels’ of the dado in M. m1, made them recognizable as boys. 
The one to the right was dressed in a yellow vest, the other in one of light blue, the edges being 
in each case trimmed with red. On the arm of the boy to the left were jewelled bands and a 
bracelet, 

{n front of the chariot was painted a tree, evidently intended to mark a sylvan setting for the 
scene, like the foliage and tree appearing in the background further on. Both trees were drawn 
in a manner closely resembling that which is displayed by the fresco panel M. m1. 003 and has been 
discussed above. Over a cone of dark green, almost approaching black, intended to represent the 
shady mass of the foliage as a whole, were painted leaves and flowers in yellow, intermingling with 
some leaves in a pale green, The branches bearing them were shown in very dark crimson and 
the tree trunks in brown, with knobs indicating lopped branches, Between the two trees, and 
against a dark background in which foliage, as seen in Figs. 136, 137, could still be made out, 
a richly-caparisoned white male elephant was marching. It was drawn with remarkable truth to 
life, and looked the principal, and also the best modelled, figure in the extant portion of the frieze. 
The expression of the animal's eye and face and the movement of its legs were caught with much 
skill and obviously from personal observation. Large circular bosses, painted yellow with red 
outlines and probably intended to represent gold ornaments, decorated the forehead and trunk, and 
were held in position by means of narrow black bands. Three strings of big rings, yellow with red 
rims, were seen hanging over the elephant’s right ear. A diadem of yellow leaves, outlined in red 
and evidently representing gold, encircled its forehead. Equally rich was the covering of its back. 
Over a black saddle-cloth, perhaps of felt and edged with fringes alternately red and black, was 
spread a carpet-like fabric, yellow in colour and probably meant for cloth of gold. It showed, 
woven or embroidered, a diaper of pink-outlined circlets, each filled with a five-petalled rosette 
alternately crimson and light blue. Large metal bells, painted in dark red, hung from the corners 
of the saddlecloth. Close to the bell above the right hind leg was written on the white back- 
ground of the quarter a short inscription (Fig. 144), in three lines of small but clear Kharosthi 
characters and a little over two inches long, which will be discussed further on. 

In front of the elephant and leading him by the trunk was seen moving a personage (Fig. 137) 
who, by the characteristic head-dress and clothes corresponding exactly (except for some variation 
in colour) to those of the horseman and of the figure in the dado lunette below, and by the rich 
jewellery on neck, ears, arm, and wrist, could clearly be recognized as an Indian prince. The stole- 
like cloak thrown over tlie left shoulder was light green; the Dhoti-like garment clothing the 
body from the hips downwards was yellow, and draped in rich folds unmistakably derived from 
classical models and indicated by red outlines. The broad jewelled necklace, the big flower-shaped 
ear-rings, the armlet with its central jewel, and the triple bracelet were all painted in yellow 
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meant for gold, with red lines marking the edges, While the left hand supported the elephant’s 
trunk, the right carried a peculiarly shaped jug, painted a yellowish-brown, apparently representing 
metal. By its very narrow base and straight spout it closely resembled the vessel which is known in 
Northern India as ‘Ganga-sagar’ and is in traditional use among the Hindus for sacrificial offerings 
of water. 

Moving forward, in a row and with uniform attitude, to meet the prince were seen four plainly- 
dressed figures (Fig, 138). By their bushy hair and beards, and by the Jong staffs which they 
carried in their left hands along with a small bow! for water (Aamandalu in Skr.), they could easily 
be recognized as typical representations of Indian ascetics, All of them had ruddy faces as befits 
men living in the open jungle, with bare browned breasts, The simple garments were alike, in 
shape, but differed in colours. The whitebearded old man on the left had his head covered with 
a small white puggaree. With a yellow Dhott below the hips he carried a green cloak laid over 
both shoulders in a fashion which is also adopted for the Saaghati elsewhere (see Plate XLIt}), its 
ends descending below the knee, The middle-aged man next to him, with heavy black beard and 
moustache, was clothed in a purple cloak and yellow Dhati. The beardless youth following had 
locks descending below the ears, and the rest of the hair, on the partly-cffaced crown of the head, 
dressed into what looked like a knob. His garments were a bright green Dhoti and a yellow 
cloak. The last figure on the right, much better preserved, was again middle-aged, with bared 
head and curly beard and moustaches, all black. He wore a purple cloak and a green Dhow. 

Beyond this last figure, in the background, a tree was visible, with foliage made up of broad 
green leaves and small curves of white flowers edging it. In the foreground the portion of another 
quadriga (Fig, 140) still survived, the rest. being lost through the breakage of the cella wall where 
it adjoined the previously mentioned cutting. In outlines and colours this quadriga was the exact 
replica of the one in the left part of the frieze, but the right arm and breast which remained of 
a figure holding the reins were clearly those of a male. Further on, what was left of, the broken 
portion of the frieze only showed traces of the wheels of two more chariots with a large draped 
figure between them, moving ahead and carrying in his right hand a fan-like object. 

In the northern arc of the circular passage, beyond the big cutting, the upper part of the cella 
wall had, as already stated, suffered so badly that only isolated fragments of the frieze once 
decorating its surface survived, and those, too, solely in the Jowest parts, None of them were more 
than about a foot in height. The first fragment from the left containing some recognizable objects 
is faintly visible in the photograph, Fig. 143, above the border dividing the frieze from the dado. 
There a shaggy lion, with its head effaced and its tail drawn in between the hind legs, was seen 
seated and facing three animals of which only the legs with cloven hoofs remained. Beyond this 
to the right, after some remnants on which the legs of two standing figures and something like 
a curtained entrance might be recognized, portions of two small male figures followed, similar to 


those seen in Fig. 141. One of them, wearing a reddish-brown vest and a green under-garment, 
had a diaper of small squares, evidently meant to indicate scale armour, over the right arm and 
over a short skirt covering the abdomen, The right hand seemed to grasp the middle of what 
might be a lance. = 

After some badly effaced animal figures, among which the legs of a trotting horse, a yellow 
skinned beast with black spots and short tail, and another beast in crouching position could just be 
made out, there followed the small fragment seen in Fig. 141. Here, too, were to be seen two male 
figures, moustached, of the type and dress just referred to. Their heads, fairly well preserved, had 
white puggarees wound round them in a fashion curiously reminiscent of the head-dress of Darius 
in the famous Pompeian mosaic of the battle of Alexander. Both figures wore closely-fitting 
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bodices, green on the left and flesh-coloured on the right, with cloaks coloured in the reverse order 
across the left shoulder; the scale-armour skirt over the hips and abdomen is also recognizable in 
the photograph. The left figure; wearing bangles on the right-arm, seemed to point towards the 
animals, while the other raised the left hand in a gesture which apparently expressed abhorrence 
or pity. Above the shoulder of this figure three Kharosthi characters tentatively read by me as 
tha wi fra (?) were faintly traceable. On the extreme right, and quite close to the edge of the-wall 
still retaining a wooden door-jamb, appeared a-small youthful figure astride a galloping animal which 
seemed to have the body of a yellow, black-spotted beast, but the head and neck of a horse 
(Fig. 141), The rider, lightly clad as if in a vest and ‘shorts’, had his arms clasped round the 
anitnal’s neck. By the side of his breast I could just make out two Kharosthi characters which 
seemed to read ese, like the first two visible on the inscribed lintel at the beginning of the 
frieze. 

I could not reasonably hope that these sorry remnants of the frieze on the wall of the northern. Interpreta- 
hemicycle would help towards the interpretation of the scenes presented. It was different with the "" a 
animated procession which unrolled itself before me on the fascinating frieze of the remaining southern frieze, 
arc. Strangely reminiscent of the distant Hellenistic West as were the background with its fine 
Pompeian red and a good deal of the details in the drawing, there could be no possible doubr that 
the subject. of the frieze was taken from some Buddhist sacred story. Yet my knowledge of Bud- 
dhist hagiology failed me at the time for the identification of it, nor could | subsequently find leisure 
for a systematic search even when the needful books might have been available. So it was a special 
gratification to me when, in the summer of 1910, the puzzle as to the subject of the frieze was solved 
by my friend, M. Foucher. From my photographs and description he very soon recognized scenes 
from the legend of King Visvantara (Vessantara), well known among the hundreds of ¥a/adas or 
' Stories of the Buddha's former births *. 

The legend, contained in the Pali Yaérsa and found also in various Sanskrit versions of the Story ot 
cycle, must have been particularly popular; for not only is it represented among the sculptures of Vesanare- 
the old Indian school decorating the Stipas of Sanchi and Amaravati, but it also is one of the few 
Fatakas of which representations have so far come to light among the relievos of the Gandhara 
region. Considering that the legend was localized at one of the famous sacred sites of Gandhara, 
near the present Shahbazgarhi, it is certainly curious that the illustration of it in Graeco-Buddhist ; 
sculpture is confined to three fragments from the relievo panels that once decorated the sides of the 
Jamalgarhi stairs and are now at the British Museum.* The story is related at great length in the 
early Pali version of the ¥4@/aéa, and, as it is conveniently accessible in the translation and otherwise 
well known, the briefest summary may suffice here.* 

It tells how Prince Vessantara, in whom the Buddha had incarnated himself in a previous birth, Prince 

heir of a royal family and imbued with excessive devotion to charity, made a pious gift of Vessantura’s 
a wonderful white elephant which could produce rain, as well as of its priceless ornaments, to certain 
Brahmans, At the desire of the people, who felt alarmed at the loss thus suffered by their kingdom, 
Vessantara was banished by the king, his father, into the forest. As he left the royal city, taking 
his wife Maddi (Madri), who insisted on sharing his exile, and his two young: children mounted on 
a chariot, he gave away loads of precious things. He had ‘ distributed to beggars all he had‘, and 
was moving away from the city, when he was approached by four Brahman mendicants who had come 
too late for the great giving of alms and now asked for the horses of his chariot. After he had 


* See Foucher, L'er/ de Gandhdra, i. pp. 270° 34, mention in texts, 
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given them, four gods in the guise of red deer took their places and drew the chariot onwards until 
Vessantara, on being asked by another Brahman, gave away the chariot also. Moving on afoot and 
carrying the children, the prince and his wife then retired to a hermitage in the mountains. There 
finally he was made by the gods te give away in pious gifts, first his children, and then even his 
faithful consort. After having thus tried his inexhaustible charity by the severest tests, the gods 
ultimately restored his wife and children to him and caused him to be installed as king by his father, 
who had come to seck him in the forest. Thus all ended in perfect earthly happiness after the wont 
of old folk-lore stories, 

_-'With the Jegend once identified, it is easy for us to recognize the seenes presented in the 
photographs of that portion of the frieze which I found extant. On its extreme left (Figs. 134, ®35) 
we see Vessantara in princely dress riding out of the gate of the royal palace, preceded by Maddi 
and his two children, in ‘a gorgeous carriage with a team of four Sindh horses’, just as the Fa/ake 
describes them.’ That the children are shown by the painter as boys is of special interest, as the 
¥ataka story with characteristic inconsequence speaks of them in some places as a boy (Jali) and girl 
(Kanhajina), and in others again as two sons, this apparent variance of tradition being found both in 
the prose and in the metrical portions of the text, which are probably older." We have next before 
us the magical white elephant and the prince in the act of leading it up for presentation (Figs. 136, 
137). The intended gift is indicated quite clearly by the sacrificial vessel which he carries, and from 
which water will have to be poured our in accordance with the ancient Indian rite of donation 
distinctly mentioned by the 74/aéa in connexion with a similar incident further on in the story.” 

By a kind of anachronism, about the reason of which it would be of little profit to speculate, 
seeing how small a portion of the whole frieze remained, but for which it would be easy to adduce 
parallels from other pictorial representations of sacred lore, the gift of the magical elephant, being 
one of the most striking incidents of Vessantara’s story, is introduced in the course of the prince's 
progress, though it really preceded his departure from his royal home and all the incidents which 
followed as recorded by the ¥a/ake. One of the earliest of these is the encounter with the four 
Brahmans to whom the gift of the horses is made, There can be no possible doubt that these are 
represented by the four figures of mendicants who in the frieze come to meet the prince anridst 
sylvan scenery, Was it adherence to another version of the legend or merely artistic licence which 
brought them here face to face with the prince leading the elephant? No safe answer seems possible 
at present Nor can we hope to learn whether the reappearance of the chariot and quadriga 
immediately beyond, on the broken part of the frieze before the big westward gap, relates to the 
incident about the gift of the chariot to another Brahman as told in the 7/@/aka. 

Whatever freedom the artist may have claimed in selecting and arranging the scenes for his 
composition, we note close adherence to the legend in several characteristic details, Thus the 
jewel-bedecked appearance of the prince in each scene is manifestly designed to emphasize ‘the 
priceless ornaments which he wore on his body’, as the 7a@¢aée tells us, and which he also distributed 
to beggars when leaving the city. The same intention seems to have guided the painter's hand in 
the presentation of the miracle-working white elephant, which might well pass for an exact illustra- 
tion of its wonderful ornaments so diffusely recorded in the ¥a/aka. The description there given Is 
too long to be quoted z exfenso.* It may suffice to note from this fairy-tale inventory that ‘on his 
back were nets of pearls, of gold, and of jewels, three nets worth three hundred thousand, in the 


* See Cowell and Rouse, Zhe /étaka, vi. p, 264. tion of detail in other versions of the legend, 
* Cf e.g. the mention of boy and girl, dor c7h, pp, 252, "See fw, at, vi, p. 283, 
264 9q,, cic., with the two sons referred to loc. cil, pp. 257, * See Cowell anil Rowse, Zhe Jalaka, vl. p. 253. 
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two ears two hundred thousand, on his back a rug worth a hundred thousand, the ornament on the 
frontal globes worth a hundred thousand . . . those on the two tusks two hundred thousand, the 
ornament on his trunk a hundred thousand’. The equally significant detail of the sacrificial jug 
carried by the prince has already been referred to. 


The almost complete destruction of the frieze on the wall of the north hemicycle must be all 


the more regretted because it has prevented us from seeing how the artist had treated the later and 
particularly dramatic incidents of Vessantara’s story. It would have been interesting to compare 
his treatment of them with the description that Sung Yiin has left us of the representations, 
probably painted, which he saw at the sacred site near Shahbazgarhi, where Buddhist tradition of 
Gandhara had localized the legend, and which, he tells us, were so touching that even the barbarians 
could not withhold their tears on contemplating them." As it is, we must feel gratified that 
M. Foucher’s happy identification enables us to recognize and interpret certain characteristic figures, 
even among the scanty and badly injured remnants of the lowest part of the frieze. Thus the lion 
visible in Fig. 143, the yellow-skinned animal with black spots, and another crouching beast further 
on are likely to represent the lion, the tiger, and the pard whose shapes three gods assumed in order 
to delay Maddi's return to the hermitage and to protect her from the wild beasts of the forest while 
the wicked Brahman carried off her children as a gift from the prince. The youth seen on the right 
of Fig. 141, astride a galloping animal: with the head of a horse and the body of a beast like those 


confronting the lion in Fig. 143, may be meant for one of the princely children disporting himself 


among’ the strange beasts of the jungle. The two men in scale armour seen in the same fragment 
of the frieze, and appearing also in another, might possibly have been intended to symbolize as it 
were the great armed host which, as the *a@éaéa tells us, the king, Vessantara’s father, took with 
him when he proceeded into the forest to recall his saintly son and bestow the crown upon him." 


Section VIIL—THE PAINTED DADO OF CELLA M. ¥ 


Leaving the interpretation of the short inscriptions which appeared on the well-preserved part 
of the frieze to be discussed further on, we may now turn to the fascinating cycle of figures which 
formed the dado at the foot of the painted cella wall. The undulating festoon connecting and 
framing these figures was a feature plainly Hellenistic in origin and type. We have had occasion 
to show above how frequent a motif it was in the decoration of Gandhdra relievo panels, and to 
point out the general resemblance in the figurative personnel combined with it there and in our 
dado, But before we proceed to review these figures in their striking variety, a few details about 
the festoon itself may conveniently be recorded here. 

The festoon, as clearly seen in Figs. 134-40, was formed of a wreath painted in black, about 
five and a half inches wide, and arranged in alternately rising and drooping curves, Including the 
width of the wreath, the maximum height of the festoon was about 1 foot 8 inches. The 
descending curves, which formed the lunettes filled by a succession of portraits, were slightly wider 
than the ascending curves borne on the shoulders of youthful supporting figures. This accounts for 
the latter being painted on a somewhat smaller scale than the portrait busts. The distance from 
the centre of one ascending curve to that of the next measured on the average 2 feet 7 inches. 
If we assume this dimension for the lunettes to have been observed throughout, and from the 
ascertained diameter of the cella, 26-5 feet, calculate that its circumference along the circular passage 
wall was approximately 83-26 feet, we are led to infer that, excluding the width of the entrance, 
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about § feet rinch; the surface of the wall available for the painted dado could accommodate a 
total of thirty Innettes with the corresponding number of portraits within them, [f there ever was 
an entrance or a window reaching down low on the west side, where | found the passage wall 
completely broken, the total number of lunettes and portraits would have been limited to twenty-eight. 
Out of these, as we shall see, twenty could still be traced, though some only in very imperfect outlines. 

The raised portions of the wreath on either side of the supporting figures had a fastening 
ribbon, usually double and of greenish-buff colour. Below and above each ribbon the wreath was 
decorated with triplets of small balls representing flowers, alternately pink and white. Ribbons in 
exactly the same position are also found on festoons of Gandhara relievos,' and examples of flowers 
fixed to the wreaths would probably be traceable on closer examination: At the bottom of she 
drooping curve of the festoon and partly covering it there was always painted a curious oval object 
resembling a wide turneddiown jar. Et can be seen in part in Figs, 134, 135, but had generally 
suffered badly through effacement. [ts colours, where they could still be made out, varied much, 
There was solid black edged with pink dots resembling small flowers; crimson; white; bright red; 
slaty grey, and in one case pink filled with small seed-like dots in black. ‘The true interpretation is 
furnished by-a comparison with the festoons of the Gandhara relievo, where we very often see the 
drooping portions weighed down by big fruits suggesting gourds or melons.* The background. of 
the dado was of a pale buf colour, Within the lunettes, on either side of the head and between it 
and the festoon, was painted a rosette, six- or seven-petalled, of the conventional type commion.in late 
Hellenistic art (see M.v. vi in Plate XLIV).. The colours of these rosettes were always green on one 
side and pink or white on the other. 

The youthful supporters of the festoon were always standing figures of three-fourths length. 
Among them two distinct types were represented, both unmistakably classical in origin and design, 
and treated with an animated freedom and a variety of individual expression which clearly bear the 
impress of Hellenistic art. To one type belonged the wingless amorini, of which we see characteristic 
specimens in Figs. 134, 138, 140. The other was represented by youthful draped figures wearing 
the Phrygian cap, and, in spite of a certain girlish cast of face, unmistakably recalling the figure of 
the young Mithras, whose worship had spread from the [ranian marches of the Hellenistic East to 
the most distant provinces of the Roman empire. Specimens of this type aré seen in Figs. 135, 
136, 137, 143, and one particularly good, though poorly preserved, head js found in the fresco panel 
M. v. x (Plate XLIV), It is of interest to note that among the wingless amorint which carry the 
festoons of the Gandhara relievos draped figures of children are not altogether unknown.’ Another 
point of contact with the arrangement of these sculptured panels is the way in which the festoon- 
carrying figures of the dado usually faced each orler in pairs* Their function necessarily implied 
a certain limitation of the poses. Yet there was an obvious effort made to introduce a pleasing 
variety, not merely in facial features and the expression of the eyes, but also in the position of the 
arms and hands. Thus some Auéfi were shown with both arms passed behind the festoon and their 
fingers resting on its edges (Fig. 138); others carried the festoon only on one shoulder, usually the 
left (Figs. 134, 135, 140, 143), while one or two among them had a small appropriate object, such 
as a grape or patera (M. v. x, Plate XLIV), placed in their right hand. [t was, no doubt, also due to 
the same love of variety that the emorted and Phrygian-capped youths were either introduced 
alternately or else, when placed in pairs, always made to face each other. 

This happy association of wingless Erotes and childlike Mithras figures seemed symbolic of the 

CL ee. Foucher, Layfdy Gandidre, Lb Fin. 118. ‘Cl. Figs, 1 | a: ‘a 7 
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two main influences reflected by the remarkable portraits which filled in succession the hollows of 
the undulating festoon. In each of them there rose the head and bust of a man or girl, presented 
with a freedom of individual expression which made the effect most striking, in spite of the often 
faded colours, In the drawing and the method of painting, the influence of Hellenistic art appeared 
quite as predominant as it undoubtedly is in the Graeco-Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara. But with 
it there seemed to mingle, though in a far Jess pronounced fashion, the influence of types which the 
renascent art of ancient [ran had affected. With one exception, and that of the portrait of the 
Indian prince manifestly borrowed from the frieze above, there was nothing in these portraits to 
suggest that the art which found expression in them had received any Indian impress. It was 
olwious at a glance that none of the figures united in this strangely fascinating cycle could have any 
relation to the Buddhist worship which the shrine was intended to serve, Even without the evidence 

furnished by so many of the purely decorative relievos of Graeco-Buddhist art, we could hardly fail 

to realize that the object of the whole dado cycle was frankly to please the eyes. Nor could it, 

perhaps, surprise those who have read in my Personal Narrative of the trying conditions under which 

my work at this site and for months before was done, that the contrast presented by these gay figures 

made me at first look upon them as if they had been designed to personify the varied pleasures 
of life. 

As in the case of the frieze above, it will be best to begin the detailed description of the First figures 
surviving portions of the dado from the left end of the south hemicycle, just where it must have ° S- dado. 
begun to unfold itself to the eyes of pious visitors starting their circumambulation of the Stipa. On 
the wall immediately adjoining the entrance to the circular passage, the festoon started with the 
middle of an ascending curve, where the wreath was secured with the usual ribbon, here scarlet in 
colour and continued as a scarf hanging downwards. The first lunette was filled with a large 
crimson flower nearly a foot across, having petals and sepals of a conventional type and a circular 
centre in buff with small red rings representing seeds or stamens. The next upward bend of the 
festoon was carried by the amorino who is seen in Fig. 134 holding his right hand against his breast 
and draped round the hips with a brick-red loin-cloth. The hair on his forehead was dressed with 
the double-leaf lock familiar to us from the ‘angels’ of M, m1. In this and all the other figures of 
the dado the ‘light and shade’ treatment of the flesh could, owing to the larger scale, be observed 
quite clearly, being the same as that detailed in the description of the fresco panels from M. 111. 

The succeeding lunette was filled with the portrait of a graceful girl (Figs. 134, 135, 139), Girl pla 

playing on a four-stringed mandoline and turning her eyes demurely downwards. Her rich black hair on ake 
was dressed on the forehead in the fashion already described above in the fresco fragment M. m1. 
0019 (Plate XLIV), and gathered in a bunch behind the neck with a crimson ribbon running round it. 
A diadem made up of red beads, with two large and two small red jewels in the centre, stretched over 
the hair on the forehead. A large wreath of white roses, with pink stamens in their centres, 
encircled the head. A curly love-lock descended before each ear, from which hung a crimson 
flower, The full sensual lips harmonized with the claborate adornment of this mature beauty, and 
the glowing effect was heightened by the rich crimson of the cloak thrown over her left shoulder and 
across part of her slate-coloured vest. To the right the festoon was cartied by a Phrygian-capped 
youth with both hands resting on it. A close-fitting green garment descended from the neck to 
above the knees; the buff cap covered the ears and part of the neck with its long flaps. 

In the hollow following there was seen the head and bust of a bearded male figure (Figs. 135, Bearded 
139), facing the girl just described and striking in features and dress. The heavy mass of curly male bead 
black hair, the bushy moustache, and long beard were by themselves sufficient clearly to distinguish 
this head from any almost classical male heads represented among the other portraits. In the 
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expression of the eyes, the heavy eyebrows meeting above the broad nose, the low forehead, and 
thick lips there seemed something curiously suggestive of the type by which late classical art repre- 
sented northern barbarians, such as Scythians or Gauls, The right hand raised against the breast 
held a goblet, no doubt meant to be of glass, since the colours of the dress behind were made to 
shine through it. The coat of pale bluish-grey was crossed in front by a broad scarf showing bold 
arabesques in red and black over cream ground. Everything about the face, pose, and dress 
seemed to convey that whole-hearted attachment to the good things of this world which, judging from 
early Chinese accounts and other evidence, seems always to have been the predominant note in the 
character of the people inhabiting the oases of Eastern Turkestan, just as it is at the present day. 
As if prompted by an appropriate association, the painter had made the Phrygian<capped yoath 
supporting the festoon immediately to the right carry a bunch of crimson grapes in his hand. The 
photograph reproduced in Fig. 136 has unfortunately failed to bring out this detail. The carefully 
painted figure with its lange dreamy eyes was dressed in a closely-fitting green vest with sleeves, 
and carried a mauve-coloured cap or hood, beneath which small curly locks. appeared fringing the 
forehead. 

The male bust occupying the hollow of the festoon beyond could at a glance be recognized as 
an exact replica of the figures representing Prince Vessantara in the frieze above. It was evidently 
not by mere chance that this portrait had found its place in the dado just below the scene show- 
ing the prince in the act of giving away the white elephant. The appearance of this animal, 
emblematic of India, would suffice to make the position particularly appropriate if an Indian, too, 
was to be included in this striking cycle of portraits, The features of the face, clean-shaven except 
for a small curling moustache, such as the Graeco-Buddhist sculptors had borrowed for their favourite 
representation of Gautama Bodhisattva, probably from contemporary Indian fashion, and the 
dreamy-looking eyes conveyed an unmistakably Indian expression of softness. The locks of black 
hair descending below the ears helped to give an elongated appearance to the face. The head-dress 
conformed in all details to that wora by the Vessantara figures, and need not be described here 
again. The ample cloak of light green was thrown over the left shoulder. The greater part of the 
breast being thus left bare seemed, by contrast with the fully-draped appearance of the other 
portraits in the cycle, as if intended to mark out a stranger introduced from the far-off south. The 
large ornament in the ear, the broad jewelled band round the neck, and the heavy bracelets, all 
painted in dark red, are familiar to us from the frieze. Yet here, with this Indian figure brought 
into a company wholly worldly, they might, perhaps, be interpreted as symbolizing that naive 
delight in rich jewellery to which Indian manhood of high rank has always been peculiarly prone, 
as is proved by abundant evidence, including the sculptures of Gandhara, The right hand seemed 
to raise a fruit, which by its shape and colour, a clear buff with red edge, suggested a pomegranate. 

On the right, beyond an smorine with the leaf-shaped lock on the forehead and a reddish- 
brown loin-cloth over the hips, there appeared in the next Iunette the portrait of a beautiful girl, 
carrying in graceful pose on her left shoulder a narrow-necked decanter of transparent ware and in 
her right hand a white patera (Figs. 138, 140). Her large eyes full of animation, turned half to the 
left and slightly upwards, seemed to offer a greeting to the visitor approaching from the entrance in 
the orthodox fashion, In her delicate and carefully drawn face, Greek features seemed to mingle 
strangely with others which recalled a Levantine or Circassian type of beauty. The white turban 
resting on the rich black hair pointed to the Near East or Iran. A red trimming passed across it 
to the right, where a black knob was fastened on with a red band, Long ringlets curling upwards 
at their ends descended in front of the ears, and a broad fringe of hair came down on the forehead 
decorated with three strings of red beads, probably representing corals. Long graceful pendants in 
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pink hung from the ears, and bracelets of the same colour clasped the wrists. A close-fitting gar- 
ment ina deep red brown, crossed in front and provided with sleeves, covered breast and shoulders, - 
leaving the neck free. From the head-dress hung a veil of delicate pale green descending over the 
left shoulder and across the left side of the breast. 

The amorino on the right (Fig. 140) carried the festoon in a debonair fashion with his right Mate head , 

hand placed on the hip, which a green wrap covered. His chubby face was thoroughly Western ~ ai : 
and excellently painted. He seemed intent on turning his gaze towards the fair lady, his neighbour. : 
My eyes, too, felt the spell of this fascinating apparition of beauty and grace, set off as it was by the 
desolation of the rain and the desert around. But it was quite as strange to find this fair portrait 
batanced on the opposite side by that of a male head of a type distinctly Western, with a suggestion 
of Roman (Fig. 140). It was the head of a young man, short and square, with a broad low forehead, 
flat skull, and square jaws. The details of the features can still be clearly made out in the piece of 
the actual wall-painting (M. v. vi, Plate XLIV) which I managed to bring away, though in a badly 
broken condition, as will be explained below. The large and straight-set eyes were surmounted by 
well-arched brows. The strongly-built face was clean-shaven, the close-cropped black hair coming 
down a short way in front of each ear. The treatment of the flesh with ‘light and shade” was the 
same as in the heads of the M. 1 dado, The colours of the dress, consisting of a dark red coat or 
toga and a pale green cloak thrown over it across the right shoulder, had badly faded. The right 
arm was raised across the breast, and in the original fresco I could clearly make out the peculiar 
pose of the hand, no longer recognizable in the photograph, which suggested a player at the 
classical game of Mora, with the second and fifth fingers outstretched and the two between turned 
downwards. 

Beyond this portrait the painted surface of the wall, though it still rose to the height of the Last luneite 
dado for a distance sufficient to accommodate three lunettes, was too badly effaced by the fallen ofS: hemt 
brick débris to retain any remains of the figures, But close where the breach in the western wall ie 
began, some scanty traces of a girl's portrait once filling a festoon hollow survived, and to the right 
of them the figure of-a Phrygian-capped youth supporting the wreath (M. y. x, Plate XLIV). The 
figure was badly broken across the neck and lower down when still on the wall, and the portion 
I managed to remove, experimentally as it were, has, owing to the very brittle condition of the 
plaster, necessarily suffered still more, Yet even thus it is possible to realize the beauty of the 
delicate-featured face, with its graceful oval outline and widely-opened vivacious eyes, and the clever 
shading of the flesh tints. Underneath the cap of whitish buff is seen a narrow fringe of black hair, 
and traces of a red garment survive. The right hand with shapely fingers raises:a brown-rimmed 
bowl against the breast, as if in the act of drinking. Of the portrait which followed nothing 
remained but the barely recognizable outlines of a male figure holding a patera with the right 
hand. Beyond this the wall had been completely destroyed. 

Where the wall of the circular passage reappeared at the left end of the northern arc, the Figures in 
surface plaster was found to have suffered badly. Consequently, of the first figure met there—it ne axe 
filled the ninth funette counting from the right or eastern entrance end of this arc—it could only 
be ascertained that it was a male one, bearded and with flowing hair, dressed in a black vest with 
a green upper garment. Next came a figure, with a remarkably well-drawn head, carrying the 
festoon and wearing a Phrygian cap and green dress. The hollow between this and another young 
‘ Mithras” fudto, which was in poor preservation, held a girl's head and bust. Though badly effaced 
in most places, it still showed large lustrous eyes looking straight ahead and rich tresses hanging 
down the shapely well-drawn neck. A reddish-brown vest with a black stole formed the dress. = 
The right hand seemed to hold the end of a three-stringed musical instrament. Of the male head 
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in the next lunette the portion above the eyes was effaced. Below, it displayed thick black locks, 
a bushy moustache, and a pointed curling beard. The dress was green, open at the neck where 
a broad reddish-brown scarf was laid over its edges, forming a triangle. 

The following two lunette figures are seen in Fig. 143. Of the two amorini which flanked the 
first and as usual faced each other, the one on the left was depicted ina playful pose, holding his 
turned up left foot with his right hand. Both bad the peculiar leaf-shaped lock over the shaven fore- 
head. in the festoon-hollow between them there appeared a beautiful girl, looking to the left with 
a happy, smiling face. Over her rich black hair, gathered apparently ina bunch behind the neck, 
she wore a crown of white flowers set out with scarlet blossoms. Long curling love-locks descended 
before the ears, from which hung red ornaments Over a richly-folded coat in buff was Mid 
a greenish-grey mantle covering the left shoulder. The features of the youth whose head and 
bust filled the following lunette seemed reminiscent of the Near East, His curly black hair 
was cut straight over the low forehead, with narrow locks descending half-way down the ears, There 
was an indication of a thin growth of hair round the chin and jaws, The right hand (which in the 
photograph has suffered some disfigurement by erroneous ‘touching up" but is quite clear in 
a photograph taken in 1914) was raised in the pose of the ‘ Mora-player’ already described, with 
the second and fifth fingers stretched out and the rest turned inwards. His dress consisted of 
a green sleeveless vest over a flesh-coloured undergarment, of which the folds, drawn in a classical 
fashion, appeared over the rightarm: Heavy folds were shown, too, on the pink upper garment of 
the festoon-carrying figure to the right, which wore a mauve Phrygian cap and a skirt of green. 

‘The remaining figures of the dado towards the eastern end had all more or less suffered through 
the plaster surface having peeled off in places or lost its colouring. As besides, owing to photo- 
graphic difficulties to be explained presently, 1 am unable to illustrate them, their description must 
he brief, ‘The next lunette contained the graceful head of a girl with black hair hanging in loose 
tresses below the neck, and encircled on its crown by a crimson creeper, She wore a green under- 
garment with a cloak in light pink laid over both shoulders and parts of the breast. The fingers of 
the right hand emerged from beneath this cloak and clasped its edge, in the pose so familiar from 
classical sculptures draped in the toga. Beyond a Phrygian-capped festoon supporter with pink cap 
and green shirt facing his pendan¢ there followed a bearded male head, almost completely broken. 
A conical cap in buff and a black scarf passed crosswise over shoulders and breast, as in Fig. 139, 
combined to suggest that the representation of a ' barbarian ' had been intended. Finaliy, between 
two amorini effaced almost beyond recognition, there appeared the broken remains of another male 
head with long black hair, imperial, and a pointed moustache twisted upwards. This figure, too, 
wore a broad scarf, here reddish brown, laid crosswise over the breast, and manifestly represented 
a ‘barbarian’ type. The Jast lunette of all, where the festoon ended on the north side of the 
entrance, was filled, just as the one marking its commencement on the opposite side, with a large 
rosette in crimson similar to that there described. 

The detailed examination of the dado now completed makes it easier for me to explain a point 
which forced itself upon my attention while I had these mural paintings actually before me, and 
continued to puzzle me for a long time after. It was the difference, unmistakable and yet difficult 
to define, between the artistic treatment of the composition in the frieze above and that of the 
figures in the dado. In the latter almost everything—the decorative scheme as a whole, the style 
of design, the technique of colouring with its illusionist use of chtaroscuro, the marked freedom with 
which each figure was treated—pointed strongly to the work of a painter who was mainly reproducing 
types fully developed by Orientalized Hellenistic art, and yet had sufficient familiarity with its 
spirit, and firsthand knowledge of its methods, to give an individual air to each of his portraits. 
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Looking at his work in the dado, I felt no need to ask myself what these gay figures carrying ane 
enlivening the festoon decoration meant. It was enough for Western eyes to perceive, and to be 
gladdened by, the beauty and joy of life pervading almost all of them. , 

It was scarcely surprising that while my eyes rested on the dado, I felt often tempted to believe Treatment 
myself rather among the ruins of a villa in Syria or some other North-Eastern province of the late al | 
Roman empire than among those of a Buddhist sanctuary on the very confines of the true land of 
the Seres, When I looked at the frieze, the impression was very different. The numerous points of 
resemblance in technique, etc., notto mention the identity of the Indian prince's figure, left no doubt 
that the same hand had been at work here. Yet, though many features, such as the drapery and 
quadriga, could manifestly be derived direct from late classical art, there was plenty to justify the 
impression that the painter was here following models which had already been adapted to, and fixed 
by, the far stiffer moulds of a distinctly Indian tradition. 

Though much must necessarily remain obscure or purely conjectural at present, the identification Convention 


of the Buddhist legend represented in the frieze goes far to explain that impression, Inthe frieze, it is Be ddhier 
clear, the painter, wherever his original home may have been, was obliged by the sacred character of art. 

the subject to cling closely to the conventional representation which Graeco-Buddhist art, as estab- 

lished in the extreme North-west of India, had probably centuries before adopted for that favourite 

legend. On the other hand, as regards the dado we are tempted to assume that the purely decorative 

and frankly secular character of the composition left him free to yield to artistic influences from the 

Wrest which were more direct and more recent. If I had been asked on the spot to express my 
explanation quite briefly, | should not have hesitated to offer the conjectural answer that the Graeco- 

Buddhist style of India gave its impress to the frieze, and that the contemporary artof the Hellenized 


Near East, as transmitted through Iran, was reflected in the dado. 


SrEcTION VIIL—KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTIONS OF M.v AND THE REMAINING 
RUINS OF MIRAN 


The explanation suggested merely by differences which the artistic treatment of the frieze 
and dado displayed has since received striking and wholly unexpected support from the interpreta- 
tion of one of the two short inscriptions in Kharogthi, already mentioned, which appeared on the 
well-preserved southern portion of the frieze. 1 had taken careful tracings of them and assured 
myself from a few words readily deciphered on the spot that their language was the same Prakrit 
in which the documents of Niya, Endere, and Lowlan are written, 

There were points attracting my special attention to the inscription which was written in clear Inscription 
black ink over the right thigh of the elephant (Fig. 144). It consisted of three short and slightly o ele 
curving lines. Though the neatly painted characters were only from. a third to about half an inch penta keg, 
high, the white background of the elephant's skin made them very legible. It was thus easy for me to 
see that their writing, being rather wayward both in direction and spacing, distinctly differed from the 
straight regular ductus of the inscription found written in larger characters above the palace gate, evi- 
dently by a practised clerical hand. This inscription, quasi-lapidary in appearance, might be assumed 
to designate the figure of the prince seen riding immediately below it. The writing on the elephant's 
hind leg seemed too long for a record naming the scene or actor represented. On the other hand, it 
did not look like a mere sgraffile of some passing visitor, especially as the place for ithad evidently 
been’selected with care. Thus a combination of rather slender arguments led me at the time to 
form a vague conjecture that this little inscription might possibly prove to contain some brief record, 
conspicuously placed on purpose, about the painter himself. 


i) 


a¥ 


Painter's 
name 7ita, 
i.e. Titus. 


Classical 
names met 
in India. 


Influence of 


_ art of Near 


Fast, 


53° 


I had almost forgotten this guess when to 


confirmed by the close examination which M. 
inscription from my photographs and tracing. 


has furnished on the decipherment and interpretation 
the three lines have to be transcribed as reading: 


THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST SHRINES OF MIRAN 


my surprise, 
Abbé Boyer was kind enough to make of the 
According to the detailed observations which he 
of this record in his paper /useriptions de Aftran,' 


(Chap. XIII 
more than three years later, it was 


flaca est ghalt 


3 000 4 
and translated as meaning: ' This fresco is [the work] of Tita, who has received 3,000 Bhammakas 
[for it}.’ The only elements of doubt which might possibly affect this rendering arise from she 
crack of the plaster which passed through the first two Aksaras of the word [4/axyuna]a, and from 
the absence of textual confirmation for the meaning ‘piece of money” given by Indian lexicographers 
for the Sanskrit term Jharmax, of which it appears to represent the correct phonetic derivative. 
But, as duly pointed out by M. Boyer, the clearness of the numerals following and of the preceding 
word hastakrica, ie. Skr. haste kriya ‘ having received’, makes it certain that the word in question, 


even if it should be read and derived differently, 


must designate some monetary value. 


The real interest of this curious little inscription lies, however, elsewhere than in its probable 
mention of the painter's wages; for if we accept M. Boyer's interpretation—and to me its critical 


soundness appears to be beyond doubt—I can 


feel no hesitation about 


recognizing in fita, which 


is the painter's name inflected as a genitive, the familiar Western name of ‘ Titus’, 7?éa- is a noun 
form which we could not etymologically or phonetically explain as an indigenous growth in any 
Indian or Iranian language at the period marked by the ruined Miran temples, On the other hand, 
the analogy of many Greek and ‘other foreign names. borrowed by ancient India from the West 


proves that 7#/a is the very form which we should expect the name 


‘Titus’ to assume in the 


Sanskrit or Prakrit adopted for official and clerical use in a Central-Asian region far beyond the 


Indian border.® 


There is sufficient evidence to prove that Titus was, during the early centuries of our era, 
in popular use as a personal name throughout the Roman provinces of the Near East, including 


Syria and other border regions towards Versia.* 


Recent archaeological discoveries in India 


have made it equally dear that men with good classical names, like the Agesilaos named on 


Kaniska’s Peshawar relic casket, 
royal servants, not im 
times of Kusana rule. 


Theodoros, and Heliodoros,* found employment as artists and 
the Indus region alone but far away in the Indian peninsula, down to the 
This practice, whatever the obscurities of its early chronology may be, can 


safely be assumed to have extended in the border lands of India and Trin down to the third century 
A.D. if not later. That the date of the Miran temples cannot be far removed from the end of this 
period has been made sufficiently obvious already by all the archaeological and epigraphical evidence 


that we have had occasion to discuss above, 


The wall-paintings of these temples bear particularly eloquent testimony to the strength and 


\ See Juseripiions de Miran, par M. A.-M, Beyer, Journal 
Asiat, toai~juin 914. 
* it must be borne in mind that the transcription of Titus 


Even in names undoubtedly transcribed among Indian-speak- 
ing people of the North-west border lands we lind ¢ used 


F with ¢ to render 9 Greek % Cf. eg. the 
confusion of dentais and cerebrals in ‘ Dardic * languages. 

* Ch, eg, CLL. 1m. p. 24ng (Index) As regards the 
use of the name in Palestine during the carly Chrinian cen- 
turies Dr. A. Cowley refers:‘me to the Jerusalem Talomud. 

* Of Sir J. Marshall's paper, Avchacoleptcal Exploration 
in India, 1908-9, J-R-A.S., 1909, p, 1058, with Znaton 
Antiquary, 1908, p. 66, regarding Zhatdéra us a reproduc- 
tion of the name Theodoros. 
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directness of the influence then exercised by the Hellenistic art of the Near East even in this 
remote comer of Centtal Asia. Hence it need cause no surprise that one of the artists employed 
on them should have borne a name which must have been common in those times among the 
Oriental subjects of Romie or Byzantium from the Mediterranean shores to the Tigris, It is as a sort 
of Roman Eurasian, largely Oriental by blood but brought up in Hellenistic traditions, that I should 
picture to myself this painter-decorator, whom his calling had carried, no doubt through the regions 
of Eastern Iran impregnated with Buddhism, to the very confines of China. 

* That men of much the same origin had travelled there, to the ‘land of the Seres', long before Near- 

him is a fact which is fortunately proved by a classical passage of Ptolemy's Geography. \n it he Syst 
sp@aks of the information about the great trade route connecting Syria with the capital of the Seres affects 
which the geographer Marinus of Tyre (dive. a.p, 100) had obtained through ' Maés, called also Bactria. 
Titianus, a Macedonian, and a merchant like his father before him’, who had sent his agents 
by it? And as in Ptolemy's pages we follow their track from the Euphrates and Tigris north- 
eastwards to their distant goal in the land of the silk-weaving Seres, we find that it carries us 
through Persia to that very region of Bactria where Buddhism had established its oldest Central- 
Asian home, and where for many centuries it continued to flourish, There is much to suggest the 
conjecture that in Bactria men like the painter of our Miran frescoes might best have learned to 
apply their skill as versatile craftsmen to the adornment of Buddhist shrines. But not until the 
ruined mounds around Balkh and the cave-temples in the Hindukush valleys to the south have 
been systematically explored can we hope to define and localize clearly the chief stage where 
Graeco-Buddhist art on its way to China underwent Iranian influences. 

Without following up further the fascinating glimpse into the art history of innermost Asia Foreign 
which this small inscription, if rightly interpreted, opens for us, | may appropriately mention here itt 
an interesting epigraphic conclusion which suggested itself to M, Boyer when first informed of my 

identification of 7ifa as Titus. It may best be reproduced here in the eminent [ndologist's 
own words: ‘Sur quoi je remarquerai que, admise l'identification de ‘Tita = Titus, nous aurions 
peut-étre 1a une explication des irrégularités décriture signalées plus haut, je dis celles qui con- 
cernent Je tracé des aksaras ca et [Jam]; l'auteur de l'inscription étant, il n'y a pas lieu d'en douter, 
l'auteur de la fresque elle-méme, elles seraient attribuables au fait que cette inscription fut tracée par 
an étranger, doublé d'un artiste, " 

It only remains for me briefly to record M. Boyer’s decipherment of the second short inscription Kharogtht 
which, as mentioned above, was painted in a regular and clerical-looking hand on the lintel above 'sctiption 
the palace gate (Fig. 142). Being perfectly clear in my tracing, it could be read with certainty as create 

ese tsidate bujhamipulre 

and rendered as meaning : ‘ This is Isidata, the son of Bujhami.’ There can be no doubt that this 
brief inscription, as M. Boyer rightly points out and as its. position from the first suggested, refers 
to Prince Vessantara seen riding just beneath it. The fact of his being named here /sidata (from 
Sanskrit Rsidatta) is of interest, but need not surprise us; for it only adds one more to the varying 
names, Su-ta-na (Skr, Sudana), Hsi-ta-na, Sudamstra, by which Vessantara (Visvantara) is known 
to Buddhist tradition.? Whether the otherwise unknown name Buyham# is to be referred to Saiijaya, 
Vessantara’s father, or Phusati, his mother, as they are respectively named in the Fa@éaka text, 
cannot be determined. It will be well to look out for these new forms of the names whenever 
a Sogdian or other Central-Asian version of the legend comes to light among our manuscript finds. 

© Cl. Plolemact geographia (od, C. Miller), 1 xi. 6; also ’ Cl. Chavannes, #.4£7£.0,, tii. p. 413, 0. 7; Watters, 
Sie Henry Yule’s translation, Cathay *, i. pp. 187 4Q9- Fuan Chiang, |, p. 217. 


© See Journal Asrat., mai-juin 1911, p. 447. 
3¥2 
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Difficulties Of the inscriptions it was easy to secure exact copies by means of tracings. But for the 
of ame frescoes 1 found it practically impossible at the time to obtain a record worthy of their artistic and 


Risks of 
removing 
frescoes. 


Delay for 
removal im- 


archaeological importance. Even a professional photographer, working with special plates and 
appliances, might have found his skill taxed in the attempt to do justice to the harmonious, but 
often faded or partially effaced, colours of these paintings under the conditions prevailing. For 
an amateur like myself they were almost prohibitive. It was difficult enough to squeeze myself, in 
the bulky fur kit rendered necessary by the bitter cold, into a position low and distant enough to 
photograph-a painted dado just above the floor and on the curving wall of a passage barely seven 
feet wide, ‘The violent winds rendered photography impossible for days, or else by the thick dust 
haze raised made the light so poor that prolonged exposure was necessary, with increased ris of 
the camera shaking in the gusts, The difficulty of securing satisfactory negatives was much 
increased by the intense cold, which prevented development being done at night except at the tisk 
of the plate freezing in the tent, In order to reduce the risk of total failure, | laboriously took 
several complete rounds of the frescoes with varying light and exposure. But when development 
of the plates became possible sone four months later, it showed that the record secured was far 
from being adequate, As a result of this partial failure, it became necessary to strengthen in 
places the photographic prints shown in Figs. 134-43 before they could be reproduced satisfactorily 
through the ‘halftone’ process, 1 was fortunately able to entrust this delicate task to the qualified 
hand of my friend Mr. F. H. Andrews. Combining as he does the artist's eye and the critical 
archaeologist’s accuracy, his help affords full assurance that this ‘touching up" was effected with 
the utmost caution and has not interfered with the faithfulness of the reproductions. 

lt was a matter of keen regret for me at the time, and has become still more so since, that 
| had no means of reproducing those fine paintings in colour, The alternative was to remove 
them bodily from the walls, In spite of the reluctance I felt to the quasi-vandal proceeding of 
cutting up a fresco composition like the frieze into panels of manageable size, | should have felt 
bound to attempt it, had nor a carefully-conducted experiment convinced me that, with the means 
and time then at my disposal, the execution of such a plan would have implied grave risks of virtual 
destruction. The plaster of the cella wall here differed materially from that in M. 1m. It consisted 
of two distinct layers, of which the outer one was remarkably well finished and smooth, but only 
about a quarter of an inch thick and exceedingly brittle. The inner layer, about an inch thick and 
softer, had very little admixture of straw, and in consequence broke far more easily than the plaster 
surface of M.in, which, uniform in surface and full of chopped reed straw, possessed more cohesion. 
When | was, with the help of Naik Ram Singh, very carefully removing the Phrygian-capped putie 
head M. v, x and the male portrait head M.v. vi (Plate XLIV) from the dado, I found it impossible 
to prevent portions of the thin outer layer of plaster breaking off in fragments, a5 its backing of soft 
mud plaster was being loosened from the wall. 

So I reluctantly realized that there was here no hope of safely detaching any larger fresco 
panels unless I could first have the brick wall behind systematically cut away by a kind of sapping, 
and special appliances made for first strengthening, and then lifting off, the curving panes of mud 
stueco. Itwas certain that, even if somehow I succeeded in improvising appliances. in my desert 
camp devoid of all resources, it would necessitate the sacriice of weeks to carry through stich 
difficult operations and to assure safe packing for transport over huge distances. A variety of 
practical considerations, connected with the physical difficulties to be faced on the journey through 
the Lop desert to Tun-huang and with the tasks ahead, made it clear that I could not safely delay 
the start of nty caravan, for the new field of work awaiting me far away in the east, beyond the 
latter half of February. In my Personal Narrative I have fully explained the cogency of these 
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considerations.’ So, however regretfully, [ had to leave the frescoes ¢# sf# and trust for their 
protection to whatever measure of assurance the filling-in again of the interior of the temple could 
give. As long as possible | kept the wall-paintings open to the sunlight they had not seen for so 
many centuries, while supplementary tasks in connexior with the survey of the other scattered ruins 
of the ancient settlement kept me busy. The final duty of all, the careful re-burial of the cella, was 

: ed by February 11, It was a sad business to watch those graceful figures, which had 
seemed so full of life to my eyes in the desolation of the wintry desert, as they slowly disappeared 
under the sand and clay débris: It would have been far sadder still if 1 could have foreseen the 
bitter human tragedy which these remains were destined to witness fifteen months later, and of 
which my brave *handy-man’ Naik Ram Singh was destined to be the victim.’ Another sequel 
may firid @ record in the note below.” 

It only remains for me to describe the few other scattered ruins belonging to the earlier 
settlement of the Miran Site. My account of them may be brief. Most of them proved to be 
decayed Stipa mounds of the usual type without enclosing rotundas, dug into long before by 
treasure-seekers, and pone of the ruins offered scope for excavations, The largest of them in Ruined 
ground-plan was M.iv, a badly-broken oblong mass of solid masonry situated about forty yards to > ay 
the west of M. mm (sce Plate 29; Fig. 111, extreme right), Its longest face, to the south, 
measured about 46 feet, and near the south-west corner the brickwork, bared by wind-erosion of 
all débris, still rose to about 12 feet from the original ground, which showed only a few feet of 
erosion, From the north face a tunnel had been cur through the masonry to near the centre 
of a solidly built square base of about 32 feet, as it proved to be on careful measurement. To 
this nucleus, which in all probability had once served as the base for a Vibara or possibly a Stipa, 
there had been added on the east side some later structure, perhaps once bearing small chapels or 
a flight of stairs, Behind its scanty remains, the plaster mouldings of the original base could still 
be distinguished here and there. A well dug in. the centre of this base down to the natural ground 
brought nothing to light except a few small bone fragments, probably human. The sun-dried 
bricks were of unusual strength, and measured sixteen inches square with a thickness of five 
inches, 

_ About seventy yards tothe north of M, 11 rose a mound of solid masoury, M. vi (Figs. 111, 131). Stipa ruine 
it stil] stood to a height of approximately twenty feet, but its faces had decayed too much to permit M. va, vit, 
of any exact determination of the original shape and dimensions, The north face, which seemed to 
have suffered least, measured about forty-six feet and suggested that the ruin, which undoubtedly 
was that of a Stfipa, had once had a square base, Its bricks measured on the average 
16% 10%5 inches, A tunnel cut by ‘treasure-seekers’ ran from the south face right to the 


* CL Der) Cathay, Lp. 495: 

* See below, chap. xxxiti, sec. b 

* Whee L returned to Miran in Jaewary, 1914, as related 
elsewhere (Gewr, Journal, xiviii, 1916, p. 119), 1 found: the 
south portion of the circular passage of M. + laid bare, aud most 
of the frescoes of the 2outhern are broken out and the rest com- 
pletely Uestroyed by exposure, According to the Lopliks' 
aatenserit, this wasthe result of the operations carried out some 
(lee pears earlier by a Japanese traveller who had made a few 
duys” stay at the site and carried off suck part of the painted 
surface os he succeeded in detaching. li isto be wished that, 
whatever these were, they may have reached their destination in 
safety and may become ere long accessible to studenis, 

Unfortunately there is onlytoomnch reason to fearthat these 


spoils must have suffered badiy through haste and perfimetory 
methods of work, Of such there was sufficient evidence in the 
fuct that the cutting of the brick wall behind, which we had found 
to be an essential preliminary to safe removal of these frescoes, 
had nowhere been attempted. The dado of the northern arc 
had Jockily been left andisturbed under the protecting cover 
which Ibrahim Beg’s care had provided. Its removal was safely 
effected: under my personal direction by Naik Rim Singh's 
capable successor, Naik Shamsuckin of the est Sappers and 
Miners, and another Indian assistant, That the work, in 
spite of appliances carefully prepared beforehand and of our 
continuous labour at high pressure, cost folly wwelve days was 
conclusive proof that on my first visit I correctly appreciated 
the technical difficulties involved, 


Structural 
Yardangs. 


Ancient 
canal lines, 


Ruin of 
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centre. The level of the lowest brick course was only about a foot or two above the present 
surface of the ground, Another ruined Stipa mound, M, vit (Fig. 130), about 340 yards to the 
north-east, was similarly decayed on the faces, though solidly built of bricks of about the same 
size. The base appeared to have been about forty-one feet square, but the arrangement and 
dimensions of the superstructure could no longer be made out. The extant height of the ruin was 
close on twenty-four feet, Here, too, a tunnel had been dug right to the centre of the Sttpa, as 
seen in Fig. 130, which shows the west side. It was again interesting to note that the effect of 
wind-erosion on the ground adjoining the ruin was surprisingly slight, scarcely amounting even to 
one foot. It was very different with the scanty remains found to the north, east,,and south of this 
group of ruins, M. ut~vit, and after careful examination of the configuration of the ground I was Ted 
to conclude that the slight extent to which the soil at the foot of the latter ruins had been lowered 
by wind-erosion, nowhere more than three or four feet, was probably due to their sheltered position 
in a shallow depression. 

It was significant that the higher portion of the bare gravel-faced plain, both ta the north-east 
and south of this group, was studded at intervals with scattered Yardang-like clay terraces bearing 
evidence by their conspicuous height to the far-reaching effect of wind-erosion. Badly corraded 
pottery fragments were plentiful on this ground. But on-one only of these eroded terraces to the 
north-east, about 700 yards from M. mu, did a trace of structural remains, M. viz, still survive. 
They consisted of a wall running east to west for about eighty feet along the edge of a Yardang, 
some 8-10 feet high, with another much shorter one adjoming at right angles. The masonry, 
three fect thick and rising nowhere to more than five or six feet, consisted of sun-dried bricks 
measuring 18x 10%4 inches. To the south a conspicuous clay terrace, M. 1x, about 450 yards 
from M. 111, rose with very steep slopes to a height of 15~16 feet, and proved to be occupied by the 
walls, now no more than about five feet in height, of a small structure measuring six feet square 
inside. Its clearing yielded no finds, but the bricks were approximately of the same size as at 
the temples M. tm, y, and the structure evidently coeval, whatever its character may have been. 

West of it an unmistakable embankment, running its winding course in the general direction 
from south to north on high ground, clearly marked the line of an ancient canal. Two other 
slightly divergent lines of the same character could be traced further to the east, as seen in 
Plate 29. Here I may‘also mention the small brick mound, M. x1, found on high ground to the 
west of the first-named canal line and about 500 yards to the west-north-west of M. 11, It rose to 
a height of about 15 feet, and appeared to have had a base some 17 feet square. In it, too, diggers 
had been at work. The bricks were large and of two sizes, measuring 21” x id’ x 4h" and 17° x 
13x 4" respectively. The numerous small * Yardang’ terraces, stretching away to the east of 
M. 1x and found also to the north of the route where it passes from M. 1-v¥ to the Tibetan fort 
(see Plate 29), showed small débris of ancient pottery but, with one exception, no structural 
remains. Any ruins that may have once occupied the top of these erosion terraces, and caused 
them to escape the general lowering of the ground level, must have been completely blown 
away since. 

The exception just referred to was formed by a small group of steeply eroded terraces, situated 
about 340 yards to the south-west of the south-western corner of the Tibetan fort. On one of 
these, seen in Fig. 132, which was about 11-12 feet high, there rose the conspicuous remnant of 
@ tower-like structure, M. x, quite small but of distinct architectural interest As seen in Fig, 126, 
its walls were badly injured outside, and to the south and east had disappeared altogether down to 
the solid base, But enough had survived of the inside to show that the interior comprised a small 
room, seven feet square, and a hemispherical dome above it. The structure still rose to about 
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12 feet in height. The solid masonry base on which it rested was 4 feet 8 inches high and 
built of sun-dried bricks, measuring on the average 16” x 8” x 4-5”, with layers of clay six inches 
thick intervening between the courses. The same bricks were used in the side walls of the chamber 
up to a height of about 4 feet 2 inches from the floor, where its square plan was reduced to an 
octagon by means of squinches set over the corners. On the octagon there rested the dome, 
constructed of corbelled (horizontal) courses of bricks, of which the lowest started at a height of 
6 feet 4 inches above the floor. The bricks used in the dome and in the vaulting of the 
squinches were burnt, and measured 16 by 8 inches, with a thickness of three and a half inches. 

The use of burnt bricks alone would suffice to make the small ruin remarkable at this site. But 
ev@n more interest is to be found in the constructive method employed for effecting the transition 
from the square to the circle. The use of the squinch (the érompe of French architectural termi 
nology) as a ‘means of setting the dome upon a square base is abundantly attested in Syria, Asia 
Minor, and other parts of the Near East from the fourth century .v, onwards. Thence it was 
carried by Byzantine architecture into the West. But all the leading authorities are agreed that this 
architectural feature is only one of the characteristic loans which Byzantine art had made from the 
Middle East, and that the use of the squinch is of Persian origin and far earlier date." This is not 
the place, nor is there any need here, to discuss its constructive nature and function. But I may 
point out that the insertion of windows by the side of the squinches, such as Fig. 126 shows to 
have existed in the small domed chamber of M.x, is also illustrated by what seems the earliest 
extant Persian instance of the use of the squinch, in the palace of Sarvistin, and is quite 
common."* 

Considering how vast the distance is which separates our modest, small ruin by Lop-ndr from 
that probably Sassanian palace,* every detail in the former deserves our attention as a further 
possible point of contact with the architectural methods of Western Tran and the Near East. 
Therefore | may specially mention that the vaulting in the squinches of M. x has been effected by 
voussoirs of burnt bricks which are set so as to form a succession of pointed arches, each gradually 
reduced in height and width. It is certainly the earliest instance known to me in Eastern Turkestfin 
of vaulting with voussoirs instead of corbelled courses. It is also of interest to note that the 
squinches and the dome above are built with burnt bricks, the rest of the structure being of sun- 
dried bricks. A similar distinction in the materials used, clearly due to constructive reasons, is also 
met with not unfrequently in early Persian domed structures, e.g. in the palace of Sarvistan, where 
the dome of burnt bricks is set by means of squinches over square walls built of roughly- 
hewn stones.!* 

Here I may conveniently take occasion to point out how that connexion with architectural 
forms, familiar to Western Asia in the early centuries A.p., which we have just traced in the case of 
M. x, may help us to recognize also the true significance and relationship of the structural features 
observed in the-shrines M. m1 and M.v. The plan of the circular cella which these ruins exhibit 
was equally well known both to the late heathen-antique and to the Early Christian architecture of 
the Near East. There is abundant archaeological evidence to support the view taken by very 


* © CF. Dicht, Manuel Part bynantia, pp. 89, 1602q-; Strzy- 
gowski, Amide, pp. 177 2qq., 193 qq. 7 and particularly the 
iltaminating summary of Miss Gertrude L. Bell in Zhe 
Thousand and One Churches, pp. 44° 34- 

® Cf, Sirzygowski, Amda, p, 180. For an early Ana- 
tolian example of the same arrangement, in the Church of 
Sivri Hissar, cf. Zhe Thousand and One Churches, p. 381, 


Fig. 305 

“ The dates ascribed to the palaces of Sarvistin and 
Firtzabad vary from tho Achaemenidian (Diculafoy) to the 
Sassanian period (Flandin and Coste); cf. Miss G. L. Bell's 
note in The Thousand and One Churcher, p. 31%  ~ 

“4 See Strzygowski, Amvida, p. 180 with illustration, 
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competent authorities that this round form of the ground-plan is Oriental in origin.* Tn any case, 
it is certain that long before Constantine's great building activity introduced it, together with the 
closely allied octagonal scheme, into Byzantine architecture, it had been familiar to the. Hellenistic 
East. There this ‘centralized’ type of building was a fayourite form for temples, some of them 
very famous, like the Serapeion at Alexandria, which served cults of Asiatic origin adopted by the 


classical world into its syneretistic Pantheon." 


It is impossible for me here to follow up the interesting questions which are raised by the eon- 
nexion thus suggested between our circular shrines of Miran, with their counterparts in Gandhara, 
and the examples in the Hellenized East Nor can I give more than mere mention to Professor 


Strzygowski’s important observation that, as far as 


the pre-Islamic period is concerned, the domes 


traceable in Persia are Set mainly over square structures, and those in the region of Hellenistic art 
mainly over circular or octagonal ones.'* It-is clear that whatever fascination such questions must 
present to the student of the history of architectural art in the East, no safe answer to them can be 
hoped for until we have recovered, if possible in the shape of structural remains, more links of the 
chain which once stretched from Syria and Mesopotamia across the Pamirs, Nowhere is the likeli- 
hood of the discovery of such links greater than in ancient Bactria and the regions adjoining it, and 


once more ] must give voice to my old wish 
logical research, 


that they may soon become accessible to archaeo- 


Débris of brickwork, together with refise of reed straw and dung, filled the surviving corner 


of the small cella M. x to a height of close on four feet. 


But apart from pottery fragments like 


M. x. 003 and miscellaneous small rags of woollen fabrics, M. x. 002, some of which resembled in 
texture fabrics found at the Niya Site, the only object brought to light was a rolled-up piece of soft 


cream-coloured silk, M. x. 001. 
used as a girdle round the waist. 

‘8 CE Mies G. L, Bell's very instructive observations in 
The Thoutand end One Churcher, pp. 428 8994 together with 
the works there quoted concerning round temples in Greek 
and Early Christian architecture. 

# Lecannot refrain from at feast a brief reference to the 
curious analogy which the fact thar the circular cellss of the 
two Mirtin shrines were built to shelter small StOipas prestnin 
to the prevailing character and purpose of the round or 
octagonal type of the Early Christian and Byzantine church in 
the Near East: From Miss G. L. Bell's lucid analysis in 
The Thontend and One CAorcher, pp. 429 099. i appear 
that ‘this type, to which the cruciform one with iis central 
dome Is very closely related, was particularly in favour for the 
Christian ‘martyrium, or memorial chapel, The rotuncdas 
built by Constantine and Helena in Jerusalem over the Holy 
Sepulchre and on the Mount of Olives were its most famous 
examples, ‘and the authority of Constantine marked out the 
type as one to be accepted and imitated hy the Christian 
world * (ee, cif, pe 43°) 

In the Near East the round ot octagonal plan appears to 
have been occasionally used also for parish churches, But it 


4s nignificant that in Europe it was reserved exclusively for 


baptisteries and martyriums. ‘The close correspondence in 
Purpose between the latter and Buddhist" memorial shrines", 
euch as we find them in Gandhaira and the Tartn Basin, ts 
sufficiently obvious, ‘That structures of this type are in Syria 
Asia Minor, ete, particularly frequent ai spate which had, in 


From the condition of the much-worn ends it appeats to have been 
The width of the piece from selvedge to selvedge is one foot ten 


all probability, been sacred to pre cult, is a fact duly 
noted by Miss Bell (Jor. ei, pp. 348 2qq.).. It is one to be 
fully expected by those of us who are famifiar with the con- 
tinuity of local worship us proved ut so many sacred sites of 
India and Central Asia (cf. e.g. my paper in /UR.AS, 1919, 
pp. 839 599.3 Adjeter, transl. Stein, ii. p. 340) The 
positions oceupied by many of The Thousand and One 
Churclies' on the Kara-dagh and by other Christian sanctuaries 
in Asia Minor are just such as would have re : 
themselves to Indian’ worshippers for their *Tirthas’, or 16 
Buddhists elsewhere for their sacred spots. 

It requires no special demonstration that the circular plan is 
one structurally most auitablefor shrines destined to hold Stlipas, 
an that the circolur ‘Buddhist rails’ enclosing the earliess 
Stipa monuments of tndia, such as at. Barhut and Saochi, 
might well have furnished an appropriate prototype for whue 
circtilar cella such az-we find it both in Gatuthiea (cl. Foucher, 
Liart di Gandhifra, i. pp. 68, 20 S94. 134 142) ancl at 
Miran. But whether this prototype. of undoubtedly ancient 
Indian origin was the only one, and whether it could have 
trade its influence felt also westwards, is a question in regard 
to which it would scarcely be safe to propose # definite answer 
until we know more sbout the spread of Buddhiem Into 
Eastern Inin and the architectural forms it may have carried 
with it. 

"Cf Sueygowski,. dma, pp. 134 sq, 


va 
te 
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later Han and Chin times, as ascertained above from the specimens of silk found at the Lou-lan Site 
and at the station T. xv.a of the Tun-huang Limes." The plain-weave texture of the piece, in the 
present state of our knowledge, does not allow even an approximate determination of its age. But 
from its general condition and the position in which it was found, well above the floor, | am inclined 
to conclude that this much-worn ‘kamarband" is a relic left behind by some later traveller who may 
have sought refuge in the structure while its roof was still intact, 

The antiquity of the ruin, apart from the architectural features already discussed, was 
snfficiently demonstrated by the depth of the wind-erosion around the * witness’ on which it stood 
(F®, 132), Deep-cut erosion trenches separated it from three or four other Yardangs lying close 
by tothe south and east. These evidently marked the original extent of the ground once occupied 
by a group of buildings. One of these Yardangs, about 80 feet to the east of M. x, bore the 
remnant of a structure built of sun-dried bricks and apparently 16 feet square. The bricks were 
of the same size as at M. x, and the north wall, still clearly traceable, had a thickness of three fect. 
The wind-eroded trough running close to it with almost vertical banks had its bottom fully 17 feet 
below the original ground level as marked by the wall. 

‘This. excessive effect of erosion, clearly seen in Fig. 132, at first caused me surprise, 
considering that the ‘Sai’ around had almost everywhere a surface of fine gravel. But a closer 
examination of the soil laid bare on the slopes of these Yardangs showed that this surface layer of 
gravel was very thin, and that the soil beneath was composed of strata of soft alluvial clay, inter- 
spersed only at rare intervals with a scant admixture of fine pebbles. The surface layer which had 
so far formed over the grouid from this gravel was not sufficiently thick effectively to protect the 


soil beneath from defiation.. On the contrary, this gravel seemed to act as a COMASIVe agent, 


facilitating erosion wherever the configuration of the ground particularly exposed it to being lifted 
and driven along by the violent north-east winds, The resistance offered by structures occupying 
exposed positions would create wind eddies and thus intensify the local erosive action of the winds. 

The condition of the soil on the surface was very peculiar also in the wide area of tamarisk- 
covered cones which, as the site-plan, Plate 29, shows, spread away to the north of the ruins so 
far described. In that area, too, all the ground that. was left bare between the thick-set tamarisk- 
«ones was covered witha thin crust of light gravel. But immediately beneath this there came a thick 
layer of fine dust, apparently disintegrated alluvial clay, into which the feet of man and beast sank 
deeply. The effect curiously resembled that of moving over treacherous ground where sand is held 
in suspension by water. Here,about a mile to the north-north-west of M. 1, | was shown by Tokhta 
Akhan, my Loplik guide, the last ruin we were then able to trace at the site, It was that of a 
P*ap-Paidike tower, M. xm, about 18 feet square at its base, and solidly built of sun-dried bricks 
measuring 18-19" * g-10" x 4°. The masonry, slanting slightly inwards, still rose to about 12 feet 
above the ground, which had here suffered scarcely any wind-erosion. The tower must, of course, 
have been constructed before the maze of sand cones covered with tamarisk scrub grew up around 
jt, and their height, reaching liere up to 16 feet or more, sufficed to attest its antiquity. Like 
a similar tower, discovered in 1914 some two-thirds of a mile further north, it may have served the 

of a look-out station, — | 

It was obvious that on such very deceptive ground as this area of tamarisk jungle other remains 

might escape attention, and, in fact, when revisiting the site in 1914, I found two more small ruins 
* Sue gbove, pp. 373 54. with note 13a. The width of the which was walled up at the beginning of the eleventh century ; 

Miran piece agrees with that of the ailk used in the painting toe below, clap, xy, sec. li. 
Ch, cof Irotn the cave-temple of the Vhowaml Buddhas, 

wt 3% 


and a half inches, which is'some two'and a half inches in excess of the’ standard width of silk for 


Wind- 
eroded 
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co ce: eee 


Soil croded 
under gravel 
surface. 
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Tower M. 
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inthis belt. But their discovery has inno way modified the general conclusions which the results of 
my excavations, déseribed above, allow us to draw about the history of the ruined site. They seem 
to. me to prove that all the structures examined, with the single exception of the fort Mt, date from 
a period approximately corresponding to that to which the ruins of the Lou-lan Site belong, viz. the 
third and early fourth century 4.p., and that they were probably abandoned about the time when 
occupation ceased at Lowlan. The remains themselves afford no direct indication of the cause or 
causes to which the abandonment was due, That the settlement which must have been close to 
these Buddhist shrines and Stiipas was that of the ancient V#-nr, ‘the Old Eastern Town’ of Shan- 
shan, I believe to have made highly probable by the analysis of the Chinese historical records 
examined in a previous chapter." . 
These sanctuaries must have already been completely in rain when the fort M. twas built ian 
the eighth century, probably towards the close of T'ang domination in Eastern Turkestan. To 
what extent and under what conditions the settlement continued to exist during the intervening 
period it is impossible to ascertain from the available archaeological data. There are no structaral 
remains which enuld be assigned to this period. All traces that the dwellings of that time and of 
the settlement coeval with the Tibetan occupation may have left behind are likely to lie completely 
buried, either in the riverine belt still capable of irrigation, or im the area which receives subsoil 
water from the river and is now covered with scrub and tamarisk-cones. There is no indication 
whatever that the site was permanently occupied after the close of the Tibetan period. Therefore 
we may safely assume that when Marco Polo passed here more than six centuries ago, it was the 
same desolate waste which it remained until the small Loplik colony settled down by the Miran 
stream a few years.after my first visit. 


Section IX. LIST OF ANTIOUVES FROM SHRINES OF MIRAN 
ORJECTS EXCAVATED IN, OR FOUND NEAR, TEMPLE M. 9 


Mot.a. Pottery fr., hand-tade, of wellevigated red clsy, 
and hard fired on af oper hearth; both faces dark brown, 
Sr: ie 

M.u.b, Pottery fr., a3 M. 1. o., but thicker; inside fare 
dull brown, 929" x15. 


M. mc. Pottery fr, hnnl-madle, fred on ai open 
hearth; fed clay burning black ; ontelde orn. with inilis- 
Hinet stamped alter, apparently ¢eries of short bars, 
arranged yt various angles to one another, 265" x 12", 


ML iwd-e. Pottery frs., butid-maile; dull light red clay, 
well Ievigatnid! and han! fired on an open hearth, Gr, 
NL -3*. 

M, 0, oor, .Arrow-shaft of lacquered reed, aa T. xxx. 
1. cof; remains of feathers and binding: now at end to 
ft on siring; found in NUE. passage. Length 59°. 
PL. | 


BL m1. 002, a-b. Stucco relief frs, of drapery from 
colossal and life-size figs, | 

(s) ‘Top-of 8. thigh aod lower part-of abdomen; prob. 

from closes! seated Backdiu statue (see M11 097); no 

relief, folde of drapery being rendered by incised lines. 

single auil In groups of three alternutely, while the suriace 

fullows roughly the form of the body. Diupery te drawn 


actoss the body (cf. Ameen? Adoden, i. PL UXXXVI, R, 
xii. 1, but reversell) falling in almost straight folds by 
R. side and in curves across body, the s abt being 
the Mattest. Poor work; soft clay plentifully mixed with 
nde ; poaalinted ped, a7 9" 9¢ 9”, | 
(4) L. shoalder with part of neck and breast, prot. from 
life-size Nigure (see M. 1. 606); outer drapery rendered by 
palra of incised lines ; border along neck raised ity a pointed 
ridge with subsidiary inner folde; painted ced: et neck, 
part of Inner robe vislble, pile pollow, no folds; Merk 
apparently white. Clay, as(u), 10° xy}, 


M. 1. 004, Fresco fr., puinied pink with tine of buif 
across, and traces of jreen, buff, and black; colour very 
sol 4" xe}, 

M. i 005. Fra, of coarse hemp string. Gr, length 
9", 

Mi 006. Stucco relief head, life-size, prob. of Buddha 
as there are signs of uryine (broken off) on top; almost 
whale of surface scaled off. Features of on , 
Buililha type, with smooth forelead and cheeks, huge 
raller prominent eyeballs with eyes almowt closed, abort 
at Ups but proh elangated. Renraity only af white elm 
over face; hal rewilered by small stisil-shell ‘curls, applied 


z © See ubove, py). 326 sqq., 993. 


Ps 


- 
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at close intervals to each other, and (with. interstices) 
painted black: material, soft clay plentifuily mixed with 
fibre, (Chin to crown 4". 


.i, 007, Stucco relief fr.; colossal bead of Buddha, 
hack broken off; face perfect from R.ear to outside L. eye, 
long anil narrow, nose prominent and pointed, Eyes 
prominent, on same plane as brow; mouth small and 
deeply sunk; bait rendered by tight small spiral curls 
painted bilack, as Mtr. 006; patches of whlie sutlace slip 
remain ; tof clay plentifully mixed with hair, Chin to 
eywne 17". PL XLV 


M. i oo9-c010. Two wooden half-balusters, laihe- 

tured, lo Stand againet flat surface; three complete and 

two half ball mouldings separated by pairs of sharp-edged 

sed (races of red paint; (enon at each end; <f LB, av 
¥.0026, og, 1' 99° x 38"; coro, 19h" x 48". 
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M. 1, 0OmL. Mosiates Ra and fh fr. of another from, 


paim-leaf Pothi, m Sanskrit and Upright Gupta ; 
writing of a rather carly Sacilan shirts type. The mnti- 
lated folio, messures- about 2”, with five lines, [tis 
nmutilated on Li. amd at top. cre lau ditigutole 9 44" 
from: the right end, which seems to point to there having 
been two string-holes, in which cise the whole length of 
the folio might have been about #8. “The fr. about 1" x 
$*, shows remains of 9 Il 

The text ts apparently grammatical ; €.4. uspatleprnibiane 
in 4. See below Dr. Hoernle's note, Appendix Ff, 
CXLIL, 


M. m, oo12. Stucco fr., back of head; face (moulded 


separately) mincing; covered with small spiral appliqué 
curls painted black; clay unburnt. 3° x24". 


Mm. oo1g. Stucco fr., 1. hand of rellef fig. holding em! 


of drapery ; thumb broken : no colour, byl remains of 
while slip; clay unburnt, 4" x 24”. 


FRESCO PANELS AND OTHER REMAINS EXCAVATED IN STUPA CELLA M. m 


M.m.i. Fresco panel from ‘ange!’ dado; fragmentary. 
Mig: inclined w LL. bead 3 st ee aah peal 
direction, but eyes ctightly out of focus, giving dreamy 
expression; prominence of cyes reinforced in cane of R. 
by a line proceeding from inner angle of eyt outwards 
and downwards in #eceping curve, and emphasizing full- 
ness Of lower eyelid, The effect is heightened by grey 
shading on the lid; this 4s not found in any of the other 

‘angels’, nor in Lu eye of the same fig., which is not so 
carefully painted ; the shading on RB. of nose also accen- 
tates the nasal curve, 

Robe is of light cochineal pink, outlined black in curve 
on neck, Wings have only two rays of feathers drawn, 
but a third is indicated by meaue of leaving upper edge 
of winye buff, while the ray of shorter feathers is coloured 
ochre red; the long feathers appear to have been yellowish 
buff, with réd streak in each case along upper edge. 

Above black Hne at top show feet of standing fig. 
Lower part and L. end broken away; surface rubbed, but 
colours o4 the whole well preserved. a? x4"5* Pl. XL 


‘M. ot. if. Fresco panel from ‘angel dado, Fig. inclined — 


somewhat to R. indicating general movement; bead 9 lo 
Land gaze in sane direction. Robe tich reddish pink, 
outlined tleek in curve on neck; no indication of folds. 
Wings have three rays; outer, pale buff or white; middle, 
came but with black lide in centre to express quill; | inner, 
. buff with short black lines placed obliquely outward and 
upward, Face slightly longer in proportion than Ml, om. i, 
with heavy impasto on whites of eyes, and eyebrows 
ed, titarly meeting. Expression animated anil 
mouth smiling ; > lips vermilion with high lights left in under- 
colour, and just above red a line of high light Im heavy 
jmpasto; hair in Wouble-leaf form, with stalk-like wisp 
pointing downwards to.R. p. and ringlet starting at temple. 
depending in front of L- ear- 
Feet of figs. in upper fresco seen above black band. 


Surface gone in patches; otherwise well preserved, 2° a 
*x1°6", Pl. XL, 


M. ot. lif. Fresco panel from ‘angel’ dado, Fig. has 


shoulders 1o front, head 9 to KR, lifted well up, and gaze 
in same directinn.. Face rather full ln contours, with fore- 
head low and round, and black ringlet curling down. In 


front of R. ear nearly as low a5 end of lobe; eyebrows 


thick, wall arched, and separated; cyes very full and well 


set; nose Semitin with rather long upward line to end of 


nostril; mouth of moderate size and slightly emiling., 

Robe buff with folds indicated in light red; these fall 
across breast [rom the two points of support on #boulders, 
and suraight down from R. shoulder, and encircle upper L. 
arm. Wings have three rays: outer pinkish buif, middle 
and inner white; here and there are indications of red 
lines of first drawing. 

At extreme lower K. comer are remains of lines in black 
parallel to lunetie curves; L. foot of sanding fig. is 
visible above top band. Surface much destroyed and 
cracked. 2°49" x1'?3", PL XLL 


M. ot.iv, Fresco pane! from‘ angel’ dado, Fig. inclined 


slightly to RK, bead upright, turned $ to L. and gaze in 
same dicectibes. Wings have three rays of feathere + inner 
and middle, pale yellow; outer, long feathers, light cochineal 
pink. Robe dark red-brown, outlined in Wack on neck 
Mouth and nose small, and:mouth straight; eyebrows well 
curved, meeting in downward sweep, Pink on chicks 
almost effaced ; execution boll and precise, a’ 9" x a" 4”. 
PL. x1. 


M. uty, Fresco panel from ‘angel’ dado. Fig. inclined 


to R.. with head § to L,, with gare slightly down and 
abstracted > contour of Tare flat from eye to 
Invel of mouth, then full and round; eres too close 
together and rather carelessly painted, as are leo mouth 
and eur Robe white, with black outling comparatively 
high on neck and forming little of a curve. Wings have 
342 
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« two rays of feathers only indicated ; outer long feathers, 


[Chap, XT 
L. knee snd arm of third seated fig, the hand upraised, 





gellowish-bulf with red line on upper edge of each feather; 
inner petal-shaped feathers white or pale buff. Barkground 
shows marked traces of pale blwe ; all work rather careless 5 
well preserved. 2/3" xa" gh". Ph XL 

M. m1. viii. Fresco panel from ‘angel’ dado (second arc 
of ciretc). Fig. inclined: alightly to L. with head 9 to KR, 
upward tik very pronounced, Face contours. delicately 
rount j Bile moderately arched and well separated ; 
mouth very firm, division between Tips being =: mraight. 
line, the hardiness of which is modified by curved red linine 
of fips and dimples. at comers, of mouth, Hair partly 
broken away on top; rippling ringlet in front of ear on L... 
Robe indicated by plain band of vertniiion, extending in 
downward curve from shogliler to shoulder, snd not out- 
lined at its upper edge, Wings have three rays of feathers; 
ower, long feathers, yellow with upper partion of each 
feather red; middie, prob, white; inner, white, 

Curved outline of lonette ami colonr from lower part ol 
field effaced ; but latter above ie pale tlue, and border was 
apparently white with red outlines, Upper 1. corner 
broken away; all work very bold and) colonre excellently 
preserved. a’o9" x4’ 5h", PL XL 
M.nnix. Fresco panel from ‘angel "dado. Fig. sirongly 
inclined to R.. und shoulders slightly oblique, R. shoulder 
heing higher than L.; neck directed to Rand head nearly 
upright, but in general inclination following that of neck. 
Gaze, directed to L., counterbalances RB, inciimation of -fig., 
and gives an extraordinarily vivacious character to the 
whole. Eyes have ingennous expresdion, and eyebrows 
Slope Upwards towards outer corners. 

Robe in ight red outline only, showing folds across 

breast, and. down from shoulders. Wings have three mys 
of feathers; outer, long feathers, orig. vermilion, now mostly 
lost; middle and inner, white or pale buff, Background 
blue, mostly lest; traces of red outline to funette aa in 
Man viit, Well preserved generally, but with surluece cracks. 
ex RPL XE, 
M.im.ooa. Freseo panel fallen in front of ML im. ivy, 
in centre male fiy. probably meant for Gautaina, seated 
Fo KR. with feet on footstool: throne has thick pronnd 
orm. -wilh lattice=-work of dark green Vines wlih real spots in 
the lozenges; feet close together, R. pointing direcily 
forward, L. at right anglew to it. Lower garment of dark 
pink drapes hips to stklee; bull stole passes over L. 
shoulder hanging down [6d hap, and dn TR. side behind 
shoulder to ground, leaving all upper part of body bare. 
1. arm akimbo with hand resting on thigh: R. hand ex- 
tended as though teaching; rounded face with simall 
mmistache, full, level eyes, aquiline nose, the curve occur. 
ving high instead of forming hook near end of nose aa in 
angels ; ears were: evidently normaf, 

Om lower level to R. ig smaller and similar fig. seated 


4 to L., with hands together m adoration; wears high 


conical turban, white- with red rings, coming down on 
forcheai its Close-fitting rim from which rise wo lunette- 
shaped upturned flaps. Opposite on Ledge of tr appears 


downwards under 


thumb, first endl fourth fiagers extended, (wo midille fingers 
Kexod in-palin; garment over kneee bright pink, 
Background! to upper guirt of middle fig. yale green, 
prob, bnek ef throne; to IR fig. vermillon ; in foreground 
is representation of two tinks (?) of vertical and herizontul 


“yaiblike comstruction in fight blac, outlined with darker 


blue; ground running between tanks, vermiliot. 

Fiesh painted Mesh pink, coarsely shaded with bright 
rose plik, and with pink cheeks to beth figs; contour 
nes of flesh andl of buff drapery a brownial) Indian red ; 
other outlines Linck; air, moustache, eyebrows, Mewer 
line of eyelid, oulline of ire, and puupll black + iia brown. 
General character Wealert, ahowing late Hellettatic influ- 
ence, Colours well preserved, 2793" 1/41", PL X10 


M. a. 003.. Fresco panel (incomplete) fallen in front of 


M1 Iv’. On B, is upper halfof a Buddha, to L., RB, 
hitid raised as in obdayd-maniré bot with thimb bent inwarily 
ouching second joint of third finger (eighth op hari), 
De, Venis stiggesta that ihis may symbolize Buddha ex- 
pounding ‘the eight-fold way' or the eight Panimites, 
L, hand low, prob, gathering up drapery. Behind him 
are éix disciples, in-two rows of three, one abowe the other; 
the nearest to him in upper row holding @ yak-tall fan in 
mised R. hand; to R. sgain of disciples appears naked R.. 
arm which granpa handful of white tuts or flowers, 
appatenily in act of throwing, As backgrownd to urm 
appears part of dark conical (?) mass of black, covered 
with red anil white Hower and poppy-like leaves in 
greenish grey; and on extreme Lis similar mass of black 
on which ore scattered well-drawn leaves in greyish blue ; 
bolt are intended io represent trees (of. ries. 136-4). 
Background elsewhere vermillon, turning (o pale aH 
hetweest Buidttha and disciples (paint probably ton)) along 

top runy black hand, 

Buddha weart dark parple-brown robe, covering both 
shoulders + outlined black and Jined with bull, which shows 
wi tear (ony Y. dsoubdes: Head of Wesiern, slightly 
ng oat cm hes poate nee Retin 

domed top; large well-ppened straight-set eyes, pavtially 
covered by eyeliila; moe aqniline > short upper lip ; «mull 
curved mouth; soll)y rounded cherks and chin: cars are 
elongated and pierced, and there 4 amall moustache anil 
rippling lock before eur; eyebrows nearly moot over node; 
L. swongly arched’y Wair in curves along forchead, meeding 
at temples; wpyira parity lost; all hair black, 

Flesh pale buil, Gat on face, but with prey shading on 
arm; contour Iines rapidly drawn with bread beual In 
light rev, ani! emphasized with lines uf reddish-brown 
wherever a tru outline 4 in question or strong ouiline 
of feature is requited ; elsewhere (long sides of nose, line 
of jaw ayainst neck anil of forkheail under hair, round 
ball of chin and for wrinkles i neck) the light red only 
in used, giving effect af rough shading but producing 
required effect at a distanve, Eyes look slightly 
and wre paitited like those of 
Cangeta ails ldlh to typhi We bd irises, and thick 
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for pupils and iris outline; behind heal ia circular halo of 
light buff bordered with red. 

The disciples are of a strongly Western type, with 
decidedly booked noses and foller and more prominent 
eyes. Their beads are of a shorter anid rounder type, and 
the method of painting ts different from that of the Buddlia 
but akin to that employed in the faces of M. um. oo2 and 
of the * angels" in the dado; the colouring, however, i much 
strotiger and cruder than that‘of the latter. All heads are 
shaven and are seen } to L.; fig. on L. in top row carties 


white eta? in RK. hand uplifted behind Buddha, and wears 


@ngit green robe lined with white, leaving K: shoulder 
bare; next: wears bright-red robe lined with white, covering 
both shoulders; fig. on LL, in lower row, light bull robe 
with folds. indicated in red (R. shoulder broken off); and 
fig. at other end of row dark red tobe covering both 
shoulders ; a hand of the fatter appears at edge of fr. from 
inside of breast of robe, fingers clasping edge; this- fig. 
also has two transverse wrinkles in forehead and heavy 
double-curved eyebrows meeting over nose; ears are all 


pierced. The monotony of the heacls ja diversified by the- 


difference of their gaze, some looking to their R., others 
straight before them, another more directly towards spec- 
tator amd-ap under eyelids, 

The flesh itself js. painted in clear salmon or flesh pink, 
shaded with warm grey, and with high pink blush opon 
each cheek; al! outlines are red-brown, and the shaven 
portions of the flesh are.also represented in grey; the fips 
are vermilion; their treatment and colouring, like that 
of thie ‘eves ‘being: sithilir: to: that of ihe * angels”, Mf, 11. 
4-¥, etc; ch also AM, t..008: ‘The white impasto of thes 
rela ia particularly thick, catching real high lights. 

The painting is of the same firm bold style a¢ that of 
the dado, evidencing well-developed methods of producing 
a finiabed effect with economy of work. Colouring very 
fresh anid surface well preserved. 3°34’ 2/108", PL 
XLIL 


M. mz. 004, Fresco fr. fallen in front of M. ut. ¥, showing 
lexs from hip to ankle of fig. walking to R., against black 
tuckground; part of red-brown robe gathered well up 
thighs, and Joop of buff stole to R.; contour tines reddish 


brown; flesh, light pink shaded with warm grey and 


bright pink. Towards edge, beyond R. ankle, part of 
brood red vertical band. Colonra well preserved, Plaster 
backing, coarse and mixed with straw, 974" x1" 2}. 
See Fig. #27. 


M. m, 005. Fresco fr. fallen in front of M. tu. v-¥i: 
shows portions of ‘three heads of disciples (fourth lost in 
removal), looking Gito Lj; treatment as M, 1, 007: 

vermilion and white; colours well preserved, 
ai" xo" PL XLiv, 


M. m. 006, Fresco fr, fallen in front of M, un. v-vi: 
abows liear!, J to R., of same type as princely disciple in 
M. ot, 902 5 conical (urban nearly all missing > eye very full, 
the white pointed with most effective impasto, Colour 
will preserved, a9"x3". PL XLV, 
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M um. 007. Fresco fr, in five pieces (now joined), fallem 


in front of M, mt. ¥; shows festoon of Inrge: 
roseltes in: red and) shite: on'-dlark:rey-black- ground ; 
centres of flowers white, with red. radiations on yellow 


ground indicating stamens ; portion of background covered. 


with white wavy lines, mdicating clouds. Colours well 
preserved, 1" 9" 308" 


ML. mm. oo8 Fresco fr. showing head J to R., of Western 


type, with black hair, beard, and mousinche ; eyes almond- 
shaped, lovel, full; nose hooked towards end; mouth 
straight and narrow; mark on upper lip; background to 
R. vermilion and black, 

Drawing rather careless, but painting rapid, direct, and 
very good, the method being that employed for disciples 
it ML im.c03, but specially clearly revealed in this plece. 
The flesh colour was first laid on, then pink on cheeks, side 
of nose, about mouth, under eyebrows, etc: this waa fol- 
lowed by the grey shadows, anda pearly blue grey in the 
eyes j the contour lines of face and features wore then applied 
in dark red-brown, which gave the exact drawing, This red- 
brown appears also under the black of eyebrows, moustache, 
ete,, and for iris of eye: the black. was then put in, and 
the red lips, and finally the high lights in white. The 
whole evidences a well-established system in constant use, 
and in decadence mther than development. Colours 
perfectly preserved. 4j"x3" PL XUV; 


MM. om. 009-0010, Fresco fr. failen in front of Mion. v. 


showing shoulders and part of head of fig.; shoulders 
front, bead ‘slightly to L. R. cheek, chin, mouth, and 
point of nose preserved, also end of L, ear. Flesli, a delicate 
pink touched with brighter pink, and with contour lines in 
indian red; lipa, vermilion weated as in M. it. ii; high 
lights on sides of cheek, end of nose, above lips, ind on 
chin, in white. End of straggling lock hangs m front of 
Lear; face similar 10 M. im. 0033 in type, 

(Garments are somewhat unusual; under-robe fs green, 
draped oross front, with folds in dark grey, and finishing 
in straight white band across hollow of neck. A narrow 
white stole hangs over shoulders straight down on green 
vest, ending at breast level on fig.'y K. side ; outside stole 
and alse covering shoulders ig band of rich pink, which 
also enils about breast levelion R:p, Beneath these ends 
appears dull grey garment, possibly part of green. tunic 
discoloured ; placed loosely round neck under stole is cord 
with ent! hanging dows centre of breast. 

In ear is yellow earring consisting of bunch of three 
hails on ting, and white drapery hangs down by side of 
fare, Al lower edge of fr. are flowers, prob, carried in 
hands held in front of fig. 

On R. 3s portion of face of second fig. with mass of black 
hait or drapery hanging by side, and R, eye. almost com- 
plete. All outlines exceps of shoulder ure red ; 
yellow ochre; colours [resh ; painting very good, amd well 
preserved. po)" xr" 82" PL xy, 


M. im. oon. Fresco fr. fallen tn front of M. un. iv, showing 


half of face, } 10 L.; general type recalling Buddha in 


a = 
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» M. tm, 078 Flesh light built, flat, with hard shading 
in light zed at eur atud jaw, and chin indicated by red 
circle ; huir and finishing touches in ‘black; eyebrow has 
double curve, low at note, high and atrongly curved at 
outer end; L. car slightly elongated and pierced. Whole 
R. side of face gone; background light ull; drawing 
rather poor; fairly preserved, 69° x 94° 

M. w. oor, Bundle of fabric frs., woollen and cotton, 
including three pieces ol boif barking with tis. of painted 
stucco (buff ani! black) aifbering bo them, and three mull 
fre. of salmon rec. (Analysed by Dr, ‘T. F, Hunausek.) 
Largest fr..8" x5". 

MM. am, 0013. Ten artificial flowers; from cloth model 
of jake, M: im) 0026, Flower-cup, of six to len petals; te 
cut out flac in one piece from pale red, buif, or blac, cotton 
or sitk fabric ; through middie ta passed wooden peg, with 
pace Wins fregelacnrcattepleah to bead of peg, tof 
“of nuff thread’ 19 represent stamens, ete., is Ged with red, 
blue, or buff thread: (Fabric analysed by Dr. T. F 
Hanausek.) ‘Length of peg 23", diam. of flower 2° to 3". 


M. a, oor. Fresco fr. fallen in front of M, t, ix, 
showing Jower folds of robe and part of leg and foot of 
striding fig. as in M. tit, oog6.;- flesh treatment as in 
M. ut. 604; tobe pale yellow outlined red; background 
black orm with green. loaves and red rosettes within. green 
circles (ag M. mm. 0088); colaurs well preserved, 6" x 5%, 


M. nt, oof§. Piece of striped silk, inscr, with one l. of 
Khar. chars. Preserved in one piece (excojit for two 
emall detached frs., bhink, from LL bottetn eorner), but 
broken all round edges and large portions Jost. Silk buff, 
fme texture, plain weave, with two woren batids of narrow 
closely-spaced lines, alternately dark red and (green, running 
its whole length, Width of exch band 33", intervening 

space 3$", Along middle of jatter rine a red fine, and 
ta: this nine ahort Khar. insctiptions, five of which are 
complete, "They contain prayers in Prakrit for welfare of 
pious dénars, etc. See Boyer, Juecrivinne ole Miran, 
Journal Anal, +911, =i, pp. 419; abow, p. 495, Gr. 
length 4’, pro whith aAa’r", PLAX XIE. 

M. m, o016. Fresco fr, fallen in fron! of M_m: Wy, showing 
lower part of standing Bg, in black uniler-robe to middle 
of lower leg ; bul upper robe with rich red border draped 
from above downward to RK. RR, foot visible, but toes 
partlally otecured by L. foot of another fig, on L,, and 
L, foot completely. hidden by R. foot of third fig. to R. 

rel ochre, nearly perished ; Desh of centre 
and R. fig, pink; that af L. Bp yeliowlah buf = ‘Tces of 
bright red outlines, prob, of orig, sketch} final outlines 
Indian red ; traces of bright yellow just below robe to R. 
All upper part missing ; fairly preserved. 1° 14x 9". 

M. mi. 9017. Fresco fr, from NE. passuge: portion of 
group of three figs.,.seated, Robes gathered about legs 
and stoley on shoulders; hands dogether in adoration or 
submission, Figs. turned 4 to L., knees wide apart; fert, 
heats, ani upper part of bodies missing. Flesh light, 


[Chap. XI 


tinted ‘with bright pink, and shaded with grey; arms and 
Iront of bodies bare; fg to L. wears red-brown lowet 
robe and Urigh red sind; middle fig, light green robe and 
white sole; fig. on R, pale yellow robe, stole not wisible. 

Drapery In each case shaded with snliable colour ; rel, 
with blick lines ; green, with dark grey; white, with pale 
greys yellow, with ted, In the case of the white and the 
poaytimrbtingn th hasias ba enone ae 
By x 8". 

M. m. oo18, Fresco fr. from N.FL peavey, rowing RB. 
foot of human fig, Pore suggests that fig. to which foot 
belungs (s turned 4 to L.. throwing weight. of body on-to 
L, foot, R, foot being held momentarily turned in opposite 
direetion with hee! lied and toes only steadying pose. 
Though rapidly done, drawing fs as a whole good; Hesb 
pink, outline Indian red; ground on which toes rest, 
white, with pile grey below and black below that again, 
Background black, with small patch of yermilion at npper 


ee ee Kees well preserved, 43° 47. 
» MLIV, 


M, m. corg. Fresco fr. fallen in fremt of ML uu. ¥-vi, 
ilinwing «apper part of two ‘figs, evidently female, with 
handy placed together in attitude of adneution or respect. 
The two hends almost touch and are mrned 4 to R.; faces. 
are fair with pink cheeks and are pminted in very distinct 
chiaroscuro, the shades being pearly-grey. Epes almond- 
shaped, straight, and rather too near together : animated 
expression, slightly mirthful; mouth in each emse longer 
than tenal, and that on LL. diatinetly emiling; lips are 
solid red and of moderite thickness ; necks sirangly 
wrnkled, transversely, to express plumpness; noses (n- 
dined to be aqniime. Halr black and: long, hangs in 
tresses at back of eats, and wavy black ringlet in front of 
each ear, On forehead of R, fig., hair is parted in middle, 
and carried in wavy lime R, and L,, with small point at 
each wide over eyehirows tecurved towards coritre Eye- 
brows well separated, anil ears normal or very slightly 
clongated, White bande crowning hair, somewhat fike 
Brittany girl's cap. | 

Head of L, fg, broken away above bridge of nose, but 
om cach side of (ace are tic) pink pendant bands, perhaps. 
part of cap; robe of thin fig, yellow outlined in red, with. 
V-shaped opening at neck, sleeves to wrist, and dark ted 
om, prob. flower, on shoulder, Robe of R. fig, similar 
but light green, outlined dark grey. Background vermilion ; 
well preserved. B4°x 8" PI XLV, 


‘M. am. cozo, Fresco fr. from N.E. passage. showing 
dull pink drapery onilined black + loose ends of robe 
falling down centre of fig. between sitiding fegr. Back- 
ground rich pink; coarse work, 43° x 53", 

M. im. ooat, Carved wooden capital (half of), roomd; 
upper bulf occupied by two plain mouldings, lower by 
a row of broad upward-pointing petals; below this, = 


Sec, be] 


projecting neck, which must havé been hikden by flange 
round top of pillar; capital hollowed to take tenon ut toy 
of pillar, Traces of dark paint; for somewhat! similar 
Coptic example, see Quibell, Saggaraz, igoy, Pl, XXVUL. 
a6. 3h" eas" log, PL XLVI 


M. of. 0024, Cylindrical wooden block, roughly 
hollowed, outside cot to a waist, hour-glags | fashion, with 
straight ends. At 2* from either end « row of holes 2” sq. 
pierced to hollow centre; ¢ight holes at each end, set 
alternately 7 in one, remains of sq. wooden peg prajecting 
@itside ; no sign of wear; traces of stucco covering and 
paint; sesemblea hub of wheel (lor revolving axle), but 

very weak for such purpose; traces of colour, 
maa bunigesca-sdied good condition; length 83", 
diam, at enda 42", Pl. XLVI. 


ML mt. ooag. a~c. Three frs. of coarse buff cotton 
Cloth ground for artificial fowers (M. mt, 0013): (a) shows 
traces of black paint put on im lines; (8) has traces of dark 
bloc and white pamt and ony fr, of gold leaf; (¢) shows 
plentiful traces of green; holes for flowers about a“ apart, 
- (Pabric analysed by Dr. T, F. Hanwosek.) Gr, M. 11". 


M. m. oo26. Remains of coarse cotton cloth, covered 
with a very thin coat of white plaster painted dark bine. 
Onto the wet plaster were fixed groups:and sprays of arti- 
fica). leaves cut separately om of red or bloe cloth and 


stuck together with paste; artificial, flowers on sticks (as. 


M. on oo13) were stuck upright into cloth and plaster 
background. Whole prob. meant to represent the sacred 
Jake, Sukbifivati, with floating lowses and water-plants. 
Another and finer cotron fabric aleo occors ad a back- 
ground to the same flowers: jt-has no plaster facing, but 
was painted with colours now faded, and was folded in 
three or four thicknesses, (Fabric analysed by Dr, T. F. 
Honaueck.): Largest foc.’ 3"x1". Fl. XLVIIL 


M. ur. co27, Artificial flower-cup, us M. m, cor, of 

fine pale-toif silk, with larger piece of same silk from 
which flowers were evidently cot; alk clean but much 
split. Diam. of flower 24", silk 1’ x 4". 


M. m,.00a8 Fr. of thick buff corded silk, evidently 
from piece adorned with flowers as M. 1m. 0026: traces 
of black paint, anc six peg-holes ploced at regular intervals. 
ba xay": Pi. XLVOT 


M. m..90g0, Fresco fr. fiom NE passage, showing 
part of face to L.; very roughly painted, da strong ; 
sume type anil irentment @s MI. m1.cors. Flesh greyish 
‘bulf; outlines Indian red over broad rapid tines of light 
red ; no shailing ; chin Indicared by circle of ted ; black 
moustache and eyebrows joined, yxy, PLMLIV. 


M. I. oo3t. Fresco fr. representing heal of royal por- 

+4 wo RK. ; same type and treatment as in Min. oa, 

tout bees carefully pained. Backgrount vermilion, with 

buff architectural (?) details ined with red; stole white; 
colours well preserved. 64" x6", PL XLIY, 
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M. mt, ooga. Fresco fr. showing head of royal personagé 
7 to L,, on pale yrllow ground, Same type. [reatment, 
and bea(l-dress a¢ in M. 1. coz, but painting more 
Sales Part of L, hand on chin level, in pose of adora- 

n; small patches of vermiling stole at shoulders ; above 
oat tocs of an elephant in pink, Colour well preserved 
but surface scoral #4" x69", PL XLIV, 


M. mt. 0033. Fresco fr, chowing mildle pan of face, 
nearly life-size, to L.; white drapery behind’ outline of 
cheek ; flesh pink, shaded with richer pink and with high 
lights ih white, General type and treatment as in M, mm. 
cog-core, showing great skill; background ochre yellow. 
3a°xX 34". Pl Xv. 


M, m. 0094. Fres¢o fr. showing portion of face. J to R.: 
from chin to lower part of L,eye only, Similar in type 
and treatment to M, mt. 0033; by R. edge are two: parailet 

* curved black lines, prot. part of halo of another fi ig. 33° 
x3h. PIOXLY, 


M. mm, 0035. Fresco fr. showing portion of L. hand and 
drapery, life-size, Flesh shaded pink, duiler on back of 
hand; mils cut-yery shon, tips of fingers rather recurved. 
On fire joint of index finger is ring with ellipucal bese! ; 
high lights om fingers and) nails: boklly painted in white, 
In hand is Held bunch of flowers (?) painted om-red ground ; 
drapery buff, with red contours. Verr good work antl well 
preserved. 7h" x 4d" PLUXLY. 


M. mt. 0036. Fresco fr. showing, om vermilion ground, 
feet and liwer part of legs and loose drapery of striding 
fig. ; prob. front view, Legs pink, shaded grey, outlined 
red-brown ; feet turned in profile in opposite tlirections, 
outward, striding to KR, Joose drapery hangs in classic 
folds, roughly contoured and shaded in red on yellow, 
To L. appears L. foot and leg of second fig. in similar 
pose, but with light green drapery. White and grey band 
forms ground line marking bottom of frieze ; workmanship 
rough oo 38"" 8". PL NLY, 


M. ut. 0037. Fresco fr, showing upper part of face of 
royal personage, 2 to L., similar to smaller fig. of M. 1, 
eo2; part of flap (green) of turban and R. ear of » second 
fiz, to R, Ground strong vermilion: all colours very 
bright and freal ; good work, 6x44", 


M, ut..0038. Fresco fr. showing lower part of face and 
L. shoulder; treatment similar to M, m, co2, Black 
moustache painted over preliminary red-brown; drapery 
over shoulder, dull plum colour with black contours: 
background brilliant vermilion ; high light on end of nose. 
white. Colours very fresh, good work. 33° x 24", 


M. mm. oogg. Fresco fr. showing part of L. cheek audeye, 
nearly life. size, of human fig. looking to L.; flesh pink 
shaded grey; treatment of eye similar to that In M. ur, 

‘angel dado. Very good work. 2} x 3%, 


M. Itt. 0040, Fresco fr, showing chin and neck of human 
fig.; prob, part of M. mm. e039: Flesh pink shaded grey ; 
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* strongly elefi chin ; drapery yellow bordered white ; crimson 
over-robe, vormitiet backgroud Good work ar x39". 


M. mm. oog1. Fresco fr. showing portion of fig, (7), draped ; 
perhaps breast of flying femmie. Drapery light pink, back~ 
ground light green, flesh (7) mearly white. 9” x a4 

M. mm, oog2. Fresco fr, showing portion of background. 
Two broad bands, one red, she other yellow oclire, at right 
angles to cach other ; in the angle 4 rough te, greet, tied! 
black scrall enrichment. 4° x 3}*. 


ML im. oo44, Fresco fr.; on R. appears BR. olde of seated 
or Kneeling fig, wearing liplt green stole and crimaon 
lower robe, Flesh light buff, shuded pink and grey ; 
R, arm crossed on breast, hand broken away ; prob, la 

» attltude of supplication. Background dull purple wll 
block quite at intervals; (hie may be port ofa camel, cl 
M. 01,0955; (0 extreme L. pertion of bull drapery, Work 
somewhat rough but effective, 727% 84", 

M. 1m. cogs. Fresco fr. fallen in from of M. tm y—vi: 
showing feet and ankles of standing fig. turned slightly to 
L.. RB. foot in profile, 1. foot directed. forward, the-toes 
very clumsily drawn ; flesh pink; lower part of green robe 
Visible; on extreme R, remaina of feet of fig. similarly 
posed, having vermilion robe. Groond vermilion, bordered 
above feet whh white, and with bluc-black background 
above; work rough, 7° 67". 

M. im, 0046, Fresco fr. showing lower pari of standing 
fig, surned slightly to KR. “Yellow lower robe in classic 
folds contoured red; purple upper robe cantouned bhuck ; 
L. fook foreahiortened j to 1. p.; RB. foot Caroken away) 
pointing back to Bp: flesh pink roughly shaded with 
grey. Background buff; very rough work. 73° x 69”. 

M. mm. 0047. Fresco fr, showing middle portion of stand- 
ing fig. in yellow robe lined vith redl, and greew stile. 
Rough work. 4)» 3)". 

M. mm. o048, a-b. Two fresco fra. showing portion ol 
border. On a black band upon red are lilp- 
like forms painted in white; very. boid- (a) at" x 3°; 
(8) a" x33". 

M. mn, oo4g. Fresco fr, fallen in from of M. m1, iv. 
Near centre js Jower part of tree trunk, bull; io Ry is 
human R. foot pointed. towards tee; to L. toes. of 
ancther foot (T.) aleo wimed towarde it; Aesth pinikish 
buff; chaded grey, and omilined dell red. Background 
vermilion with marrow hand: of tuff below; work rather 
rough. v" 44" x a4" 

M, mm. oo§0. Fresco fr. from NE. paseage, showing 
band of dark saimem pink, with black ling-on each pide ; 
beyond is portion of grep-green background wad bright 
crimson tote: (7). 54" 34": 

M. BL 0051 Fresco fr. froma N.E yuseage, shiwing pari 
of toes (?) of Invemn fool pearly tite ale, is 


‘shaded with warm grey and tight pith, and outlined 
‘reddish-brown, Ground pale blue-grey ; much nibbed, 


Flesh pink, 


|Chap, XI 


M1. 0092. Freace fr. irom NE jaceewe, showiny part of 
Lo Uinow andl benbtrpes of Wuteram, fig, reoarly life sive, Flewh 
yiihk, shaded and perierally treated ax jes I. it, 003% head. 
diese uppears to be white jurban auch ae Alridis wear, with 
band of grey with red gplashes encircling Its loweat edge. 
ox". 

M. um. 0053, Fresco fr. from NE, passage, partly burnt ; 
shows a few red lines, prob: of drapery. 99" x19", 


M. nt. oog4. Fresco fr, from NE pasetge, showing 
piece of decoraied backgeomad. On bludblack grote 
are ted and green circular patches outlined with wIMe, 
and white device, possibly 2 written thar. ty. Beronil is 
piece of white hand on which are red marks; whole too 
fragmentaty to le intelligilile, 3* > 2”. 

M. a1. 00 Fresco. fr, fiom N.E.(?) passage, showing 
an ininval (camel ?) [ying down. | Qutline black over light 
brown; general colour ball siaded with pink, with a few 
black dashes prob: intended to indicate fir. Moa, Tne 
of-back, anit quarters missing; backgroud black. 1°)" 
x64" 

M. im, 0056. Fresco fr, much broken, showing head and 
shoulders of royal » 9 tw L, similar to mnaller 
fig. of M, on.coay behind, sccond fig. of same type; 
background vormilion. Much abraded; good work. 
yx 5h" 

ML. im. .oo§7. Freaco fr. from N.E. passage, showing two 
figs. seated or half kneeling, with hands together in suppli- 
cation; Opper part missing, and most of fig. to KR. Fig. to. 
L. wears light green lower robe and crimson stole; other- 
wise node; other has pale bail drapery : flesh very pink. 
Backgrounl where visible, blue-black ; round ged with 
white upper border s much abrailed, 97 s¢74", 


M. nt. 0058, Fresco fr, from NE. passage showing archi- 
téctural details ofbackgroumd, In centreis papelled pilaster, 
wih capital; panel black, with three large outline circles 
in dark green, full width of panel, placed one over the 
other; in each circle it sin-petalled crimson rowttle, 
Border at top and on L, side is white with.seale imbrica- 
Hons ity green and red; border an R. side, red; outaidle 
ihe red by black, and then rad sa getieral background ; 
capital, apparently bell-shaped, yellow, To L. of pilaster, 
am in 4 more distant plunc, i# siraight-linteled arch 
carried! om cubical impoxt supported by bellshaped capital 
and pillar, all yellow; above jintel.a decoration. of imba- 
cations; and through archway, 2 bright green distance ; 
al] owlines red. Cp. abave, p. 506, ost 


ML itt cogg. Fresco fr. from N.E. pesage, showing part 
of garland of overhipping rosettes a9 M. tu. 007, Outer 
half of potaly. green, inner white, cetitres yellow with red 
ntameme; onilines black on green and lilack ground, 
ox aY". 


M, m. oo60. Fresco fr. from NE. pasange, having 
slightly concave surface: shows part of garland of over- 
lapping rowettes an M_ ju. coy, 6039; wuter half of petals 






[ yellow, with red stamens; outlines 

ougmy executed. 7° x 34". 

M. mt. oo67. Fresco fr. from N.E. passage, showing 
portion of decorative detail. On black limette with broad 
red outer edge is device in white consisting of three-petalled 
flower (palmette) from which proceed, R. and L:, thin 
stems linking wp prob. with similar flowers (missing). 
Outside hanetiop in of festoon of purple berries, etc, on 
buff ground, -Rough but effective work. 4A" x5". 

M. mm, ooGa, Fresco fr. from N.E. passage ; on dark 
taif ground wavy black lines indicating long curling hair: 
prob, part of neck of camel, or-mane of Jon, Green 
ground to one side; rough work, 6*x 33". 

M. m1. 0063, Fresco fr., showing portion of turban with 
Upturned flaps, akin to that of smaller fig. in M. m1, 002, 
bui more closely resembling that of head in dado M. vy, 
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(Fig. 137) Most carefully drawn, and frei a! fig.? 
the centre top-kinot ts black, with white roll encircling it 
from which radiates a flower-like arrangement of drapery (7), 
a"x (4°. 


M. it, oo64. Four strips of red silk, fine plain weave, 


with plentiful remains of stucco adhering to back ; once 
evidently pasted along some band of stucco (prob. on base 
of a pedestal}, edge being turned over above and below as 
shown by folls. Silk still stiff with paste; one Strip showa 
angle where silk turned corner; dark bine paint along 
edge of two smaller fre, Length of strips a” 4": 2’ a": 
15"; 5°; width of two longest 32”. 


M. m1. 0065. Strips of red silk, finely corded, evidently 


pasted on base of statue or similar object; remains of 
stucco on back, and of black paint in bands on front; 
Inger frs..stiff. Gr. length 1’ 1", 


FRESCO FRAGMENTS AND OTHER REMAINS FROM SHRINE M. v 


Mv. vi. Fresco fr. from dado with festoon (Fig. 140), 
showing a youthful male head, 2 to R., part of portrait 
seen im Fig. +40 rising from hollow of festoon, The head 
Is short and square, with a broad low forchead, flat skull, 
and square jaws; the enrs are normal, the eyes large and 
atralght-set with well-arched brows; the nose slighily 
hooked towards the end like those of the M. nt ‘angels. 
But the line has rubbed off at the point, giving the nowe 
at first sight the misleading appearance of a snut; the hair 
fs black and clase-cropped, coming down in front of the 
earon each side. The treatment of the flesh is the same 
“a8 in the ‘angels’ of M, mr, but the work not quite so 
animufed; ¢.¢. the lips are solid red without high lights. 
The general type distinctly Western, 

On K. side of nock is a trace of pale green drapery ; on 
extreme R. ty part of the sweeping hand of the festoon, 
much effaced; ond on extreme L. part of an emoriec's 
hand and the ribbon binding the opposite curve of the 
festoon ; dark blue band along the top, The background 
ts pale buff, with a rosette on either side of the head in the 
space between if and the festoon; that on L. is pink, gix- 
petalled, with sepals ahawing between the petal tips; that 
on K, seven-petalled, green, with similar sepals Both 
have buff centres, circular, with red. rings representing 
Mamens or seeds, Both are rosettes of a conventional 
type common in fate classical art, 

Surface rubbed and cracked, and edges broken except 

the top where it has been cu i’ 8*x n'a", Pl. 
MIAV. 

M.v, =, Fresco fr. from dado with festoon (cf. Figs: 134- 

40), showing head and shoulders of youth supporting the 
festeon aid wearing a Phrygian cap, ‘The festoon is 
shown in its upward curve, forming a black background to 
the head and descending over the shoulders on tii}er side ; 
two of the ribbons which bind-{; at Intervals are shown to 
R. and L., and the fingers of the youth’s L. hand are 
seen clasping its outer edge, his.arm passing behind. His 


bate 


R. hand holds a bow! against his breast: his head and 
eyes. are turned J to L,; the face delicate-feaiured swith 
very lange straight-set eyes and small mouth and nose - 
the outline a refined oval. The treatment of the flesh is 
like that of the M. oot ‘angels, Black baie chown in 
a harrow fringe across forehead and down lowards ear, 
which ts hidden by the side-flaps of headgear, 

Band forming the festoon is biack, with a bunch of 
three fruits in red on R. und Li; the ribbons are aTeeniah 
buf, The fig. wears # red garment (traces only of the 
colour remain), and the cap is of whitish buff. The back- 
ground above the festoon is of same buff, with fr. of green 
roselte on extreme R.; upper edyge of frieze is hounded by 
a broad band of dark blue. 

Clay britthe with lithe straw in it; the painting much 
damaged and cracked, 2'6" x16". PI XLT. 


M.¥. 061. Wooden capital and shaft, part of, from 


N.E. passage. Relievo decoration shows acanthus of 
Gandhiira type ; a single leaf, with veins springing upwards. 
and outwards, lls fromt ofcapital; in ntiddle of this is stem 

reaching from neck to abacus aud carrying « four-petalled 

flower placed in centre of abacus; stems form the angles of 
capital and at their upper ends roll over into amall coupled 

volutes; sides have half acanthus leaves, Traces of red 

paint on background ; portions of twelve-aided shaft below 

capital cut in same piece. Woodmuch split, Width ak’, 

h. of capital 49”. thickness 94", PY, xxxrvy, 


M.v.0038. Fabric frs.; one of close-woven thick yellow 


corded silk, and one of fine dark greenish-blun corded sill. 
Remainder of thin pinkish-boif silk, exceedingly brittle. 
Gr M. 4. 


M. ¥. 003, Fr. from angle of small wooden capital, 


similar to but not identical with M. v.01. Upper parr, 
with piece of abacus, shows double volute at angle with 
remains of scarlet paint, and acanthus with remains of 
green. Wood soft. Length 2,%", width rp* 

32* 





546 THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST SHRINES OF MIRAN [Chap. XIII 
. Fresco from S. passage; for M. ¥.008 Wooden relief ro <uage 
Miegee: meme vee riiowe hone end sons would have twelve petult when 6 > part of four 


of winged fig. rising from lunette, akin to ‘angels’ of 
BE. n, but of inferior workmanship beth in technique ar 
drawing. Fig. is seen fram frent with shoulders inclined 
to L. and head upright, 2 to R., and eyes barned as far ae 
possible in same direction ; head Js of squares endl ehorter 
type than M. in ‘angels’, more sesembling head of M. . 
vi, but with rounder jaw, Flesh iv painted fat white, 
devoid of the delicate tinting of checks sind transparent 
shading so characteristic of the M. mr series; call contour 


middle ray has each feather longitudinally ih . 
half white ; ie tow lee beat eto Robe 
is yellow, with light red lines forming band round. neck 
and indicating folds across breast and over arm, 

‘The Junetie is flaner and more extended, its firld 
“a bright pinkish rect; above, it i¢ bordered by # 9” hand 
of pale blue over white (both colours almost entirely 
effaced), and abové again bya 3° boriler of bluish black; 
the lower curved edge fe bordere:t by a 7” wile festoon in 
black with bold and coarse cloud scroll effectively painted 
in red Outlined with white, A detached fr, in L corner 
shows that background beneath thie was yellow with wave 
lines in red and black, ‘The whole is wanting in delicacy 
ani) vitally, Fr. well preserved but considembly broken 
away atends 2’97%x2"9”,. PL XI, 


M. ¥. oo5. Fresco fr. from outer 5. passage, showing 
pettions of wings of angel similar in.all respects to ML +. 
604, excepting that some of the white long feathers are 
tinted, as to half their breadth, with pale grey i colours 
well preserved. 99" x 7” 

Mv. 006, Lotus carved in wood from top of 5.E, 
passage. Fight petsle curved omwards und downwards 
from centre; traces of gilding on two petals and loose 
pieces of gold-foll found with lotus; between poitita of 
petals are sepals painted red, os ore also petal edges. 
Stamens form basintike cavity, in centre of which ia solid 
knob with iron tang projecting, Well preserved, but 
slightly trmecteaten, Diam, 4", howe". PL XLV 


M.v. 007. Oblong wooden block, plerced with cight 
holes arranged in a cine with o ninih at centre, On one 
side dark paint in centre «nel, ontside ring of holes, traces 
cs Rey Retr io on this side holes show marks 

wedges weed to keep upright objects fixed In; perlaps 
a stund for votive incense-sticks. Stucco prob. took the 
as oben . from centre of which the sticks rose; the 
are reed with x bar of red:hot metal, not properly 
drilled, gi’ ac q" x 1h". 


als and four sepals reenuin, curvi 
anminerel ne nmr 
paint, on white slip. 9" x 23". 

M. ¥, 009-0010, ide Dealing ny Lr 
wih bevelled edges, from 5.‘V, ‘Upper surface 
is cur concave, leaving small Hat io centrepomctual 
centre plereed by iron tang. Forme rough lorms-flower ; 
central disc green bordered with red, concave surface green; 
on bevelled edge eight green petals outlined in red ith 
red sepals. 4)” to 97x #}". 


M.v.oon. Fr, of painted wooden panel fram gale. 
Paint mouily gone ; design unintelligible ; bluwk andl red 
on hive groumL o” oh" 'H 4h" 2", 

M. ¥, oor. Curved wooden lintel, end of. Oblong 
block with pluin frame round three sides, enclosing smk 
space, towards inner (T.) end of which is carved lotus 
like flower; this hae ten petale, and inside many stamens 
in cupdike form round’ pietil. Tnaide frame at complete 
end is plain moniding, which is interrupred by the Rower 
and continues beyond it in a piamt motif, apparently 
# highly conventional wreath. Cut of at this (R,)-end, 
Very rotten. a’ g"x1'4*x 4’. Pl. XLVI. 


M. ¥. oorg. Fresco fr, chowing portion of male head 4 to 
£.. General type ns ln Mi. ani o92, ofc. bus no bead-dress; 
short black hair; moustache and straight lock carried 
Sai lee de cin No shading on face, which i 
darker pink than in the cute of ' royal personages’ ; Fc 


Mv, 0014. Fresco fr. showing pair of life-sized hands 
joined in supplication, Pink shaded grey, outlined reddish 
brown; short nalls; finger tips slightly recurved; two 
plain yellow bangles on each wriat ; well drawn,  Back- 
ground faded greenish blue, 7}"x 4", PL XLV. 


M. v..001§. Fresco fr. showing part of swo heads ¢ to 
R., tame type us central fig. in M.m.o03. Head on R, 
retains red-flapped turban, and behind is pendem end of 
white drapery; upper and back part of second head font; 
fesh of both yellowish buff with pmkon cheeks; colouring 
penerully as in M.y.oo2. Background vermilion; well 
painted. 63" x 5" 


M. Vv, 0016. Fresco fr, with portion of lotus, 
outtired black on red ground. avo ea 
M. v. oor7, Spa tenet Rani lee me 

life size, with enake-like bangle lo red; fesh pink, shaded 

grey. Background pale blue, 3" x 34°. 

M. ¥, oor, a-f. Fresco frs. Unimponant pieces of 
background; 00 recognizable pattern, Largest fr, 4" 5". 
M. ¥v. 0079. Fresco ff., showing portion of pink Bower 


we ; found in EL passage, 3” 
x 





M. x. oof, Girdle of soft slik, thick, cream-coloured, 
plain weave ; in good condition in central part, but much 


worn towards ends through constant Cf. above, 
Ca Lengtli . 5"5", width (salvedge to selvedge) 
sok" 


M. x. 002. Bundle of fabric frs.. chiefly amall rage of 
buf, yellow, red, and dark blue woollen stuff of more or 
less close uwill weave; cf Ny x1. iii, o06, &. amd 007, «. 


ji 


proves FROM SHRINES OF MIRAN 


a 
# ‘$47 


parallel green, red, and buff Tipes, with leaf and bud grawihs 
in green and red, oulined but, Goo work. af 202" 


MM. v. ooag. a-b. ‘Fresco frs,, s! 
inet ates in laoh ch awit eal osvera 
in red, green, and pink, outlined buff and black. On one 
edge; tips of two totus petals in pink, Found in N, passage 
and probably from festoon of dado, (a) 4h" ga"; 


(*) §°x 3". 


QBJECTS EXCAVATED AT RUIN M. x 


Also fr, of dark brown-grey plain fabric; piece of thick 
bod Bk ti aide backing Gsecbae pas of lined shoe, a3 
T. xt tii oo3), and handle or loop of plaited woollen 
threadl Gr, M63" «(PL XELVIIL 

M. x, oog, Fottery fr., brown clay, hand-made, lightly 
but evenly fired ; roughly smoothed:on outside apparently 
with a short-toothed comb smoother, used both horizontally 
and in sigeag strokes, 234° x 14° x3. 
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